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For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


"the  which 

on  Thames' 

broad  aged 

back  do 

ride . . . " 

Edmund  Spenser. 

On  the  waters  of  the  Thames — now  older  by  three  and  a  half  centuries  than  when 
these  words  were  written — the  dark  tugs  and  barges  still  steal  noiselessly  through  the 
night  towards  the  sea.  Noiselessly,  but  not,  now,  invisibly.  For  full  navigation 
lights  are  allowed  again,  and  from  the  helm  can  be  seen  the  brilliant 
illuminations  on  the  river-banks.  Why  not  ?  There  is  no  enemy  overhead. 
And  none  ahead — where  the  trade  routes  lie  to  Bremen,  Rotterdam 
and  Bordeaux.  For  this  is  the  world-after-the-war.  The  days  of 
restoration  and  re-construction.  When  travel  and  transport 
will  be  freed  again.  Then  will  appear  on  the  roads  the 
post-war  Standard  models — built  for  the  post-war 
world   World  of  progress  and  infinite  possibilities  ! 
But  now — toil  and  thrift  and  tears,  until  the 
Victory  shall  be  won  .  .  . 


The  Standard  Motor  Company  Limited,  Coventry 
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THE  EARL  OF  HERTFORD  (?)  :  BY  CORNEILLE  DE  LYON  :  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


IRARY 


THE  ARMOUR  AT  CHARTRES 

By   F.   H .   CRIP  PS-DAY 


A FEW  years  ago  in  a  catalogue  of  the  arms 
and  armour  at  Churburg  was  described  and 
illustrated  an  armour,  traditionally  that  of  a 
Vogt  of  Matsch,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Trapp 
who  have  ruled  for  centuries  on  the  Churburg 
estates  like  feudal  overlords.  This  armour  is  of  about 
the  year  1390  and  is  wonderfully  enriched  with  ap- 
plied ornament.  It  consists  of  a  bacinet  by  a  Mis- 
saglia,  stamped  with  the  Trapp  arms 
and  possessing  its  original  aventail, 
a  breast  of  nine  plates,  the  arms  and 
a  pair  of  gauntlets.  All  the  pieces  are 
of  about  the  same  date,  although  the 
arms  and  gauntlets  are  of  other  suits. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gauntlets  en 
suite  with  the  bacinet  and  breast  are 
those  which  have  found  their  way 
to  the  Bargello  in  Florence. 

Chartres  is  the  only  other  place  in 
the  world  where  body-armour  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  with  ancient 
tradition  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  true  that 
at  Canterbury  you  may  still  see  the 
helm,  gipon,  targe  and  gauntlets  of 
the  Black  Prince,  but  there  is  no 
body-armour  there.  Some  museums 
and  a  few  collectors  possess  some  odd 
pieces  of  this  date,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Mann,  in  vol.  LXXXIV  of  Archae- 
ologia,  has  listed  some  of  these,  add- 
ing thus  to  those  which  Laking 
mentions  in  his  Record  (vol.  I,  chaps, 
iii-v,  viii,  ix).  Mr.  Bashford  Dean 
obtained  a  number  of  early  pieces 
from  the  Mediterranean  which,  with 
the  addition  of  some  new  plates,  he 
mounted  on  a  figure  to  represent  a 
complete  suit.  This  composite  suit  is 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York  {Bulletin  of  the  Museum, 
1925,  pp.  132-4,  Fig.  2). 

Mr.  Mann,  in  the  Sept.  number 
of  The  Connoisseur  of  1941,  gave 
an  account  of  existing  examples  of 
fourteenth-century  gauntlets,  includ- 
ing the  two  in  Ripon  Cathedral, 
which  Messrs.  Gilyard-Beer  had  so 
recently  discovered.  The  finds  on  the 
battlefield  ofWisby  have  been  illus- 
trated and  described  in  the  Acta 
Archaeologica. 


The  armour  at  Chartres  is  still  called  that  of 
Philippe-le-Bel,  born  in  1268,  who  reigned  as- 
Philippe  IV,  King  of  France,  from  1286  to  13 14. 
This  armour  is  said  to  have  been  that  offered  in  1304 
to  the  Cathedral  by  Philippe  after  his  victory  at 
Mons-en-Pouille  of  the  same  year.  While  it  is  prob- 
able that  Philippe-le-Bel  did  make  an  ex-voto  offering 
of  arms  and  armour,  such  armour  must  have  disap- 


No.  I.— THE  ARMOUR  KNOWN  AS  THAT  OF  PHILIPPE-LE-BEL  (PHILIPPE  IV,  <ING  OF 
FRANCE)  :  IN  THE  MUSEUM  AT  CHARTRES  AND  FORMERLY  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  :  HE  E  IDENTI- 
FIED  AS  THAT   OF   CHARLES   V   AND   CHARLES   VI    :   THE    BRIGANDINE    IS    OF    LA  CUR  DATE! 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


No.  II  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ERHARD,  STYRIA  :  FIGURING 
M  l  [G V  OF  AI.BRECHT  III,  DUKE  OF  AUSTRIA,  SHOWING  INSIGNIS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  BACINET 


peared  long  before  the  existing  armour  was  first  described.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  the  helm  of  Philippe-le-Bel  was  preserved 
until  about  1654,  when  J.  B.  Souchet  described  a  mounted  figure 
'armeede  toutes  pieces'  which  had  crumbled  into  dust  and  rust,  leav- 
ing only  'un  heaume.'  This  is  the  only  vestige  of  evidence  about 
any  armour  which  could  have  belonged  to  Philippe-le-Bel. 

What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the  armour  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Chartres  (No.  i)  was  once  in  the  Cathedral.  We  possess 
descriptions  of  it  in  MSS.  which  have  now  been  printed :  the 
earliest  is  of  1609,  a  second  was  written  about  1640-50,  a  third  is 
dated  1682  and  a  fourth  is  of  171 2.*  They  all  tally  one  with  the 


other,  and  the  existing  pieces  are  identi- 
fiable with  the  descriptions.  In  1 792  the 
Revolutionary  Government  descended 
upon  Chartres  and  stripped  the  arms  and 
armour  of  all  their  enrichments.  The 
official  inventory  of  1792,  reprinted  in 
De  Mely's  work,  gives  the  details  of  what 
was  taken  and  sent  to  the  Paris  mint. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  writers 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  we  know  that  the  Cathe- 
dral once  possessed  as  part  of  the  so- 
called  'Philippe-le-Bel  Trophy'  a  man's 
sword  and  belt,  a  boy's  sword,  scabbard 
and  girdle,  and  a  man's  gipon  bearing 
the  arms  of  France,  three  feurs-de-lys, 
and  the  crown  and  pendant  of  the  baci- 
net.  All  of  these  have  now  disappeared. 

*  Parthe'nie  by  Rouillarcl;  Histoire  du  diocese  et  de  la  ville 
de  Chartres  by  Souchet;  Estiennc's  account  printed  in 
De  Mely's  Le  Tre'sor  de  Chartres;  and  Histoire  Chron.  de 
la  Ville  de  Chartres  by  Pintard. 


No.  III.— SCULPTURED  FIGURE  OF  BERNABO  YISCONTI 
MILAN,  SHOWING  ATTACHMENT  EN  FORME  DE  QCEUE 
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THE  ARMOUR  AT  CHARTRKS 


No.  IV.— THE  PROFILE  OF  THE  CHARTKES  BACIN'ET  WITH  AVENTAIL 


No.  V.— BACK  VIEW  OF  BACINET  SHOWING  TRACES  IN  PATINATION 
OF  ITS  ORIGINAL  FLEUR-DELYS  ORNAMENT  AND  OTHER  DEVICES 


No.  VI.— RIGHT  GAUNTLET,  LOWER  CANON  AND  COWTER  FOR  A  YOUTH 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  enrichment 
was  the  heraldically  enriched  pendant  which  secured 
the  crown  to  the  wearer's  back,  a  piece  which  may 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Insignis  of  the 
Order  of  Knighthood  founded  in  1374  by  Albrecht 
III,  Duke  of  Austria,  to  be  seen  represented  in  a 
stained-glass  window  of  the  Church  of  St.  Erhard  in 
Styria  (No.  ii),  but  it  seems  more  comparable  to 
the  band  shown  on  the  sculptured  figure  of  Bernabo 
Visconti  at  Milan  (No.  iii). 

To  whom  did  this  armour  at  Chartres  belong? 
We  know  from  the  descriptions  of  the  crown  and 
pendant,  the  man's  gipon,  and  the  discoloration  of 
the  bacinet  (Nos.  iv  and  v)  that  the  pieces  for  a  man 
were  worn  by  a  King  of  France,  who  was  reigning 
after  the  adoption  of  the  arms  of  three  fleurs-de-lys  in- 
stead of  'semees  de  fleurs-de-lys,'1  that  is  to  s;iv,  after 
1 375.  This  king  could  only  be  Charles  V.  The 
evidence  of  stone  and  wood  sculpture  and  arving, 
engraving  on  brasses  and  pictorial  MS.  representa- 
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the  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  international  studio 


tion  seems  to  date  the  period  when  the  form  of  the 
bacinet  was  in  fashion  as  from  about  1370  to  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  this 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  works  of  art  and  MSS.  The  type 
has  therefore  been  called  'international.' 

There  are  perhaps  about  thirty  specimens  of  the 
type  still  preserved,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  Trapp 
example  with  its  Missaglia  mark,  and  the  Churburg 
armoury  once  possessed  two  others.  There  is  another 
at  Burgos  which  came  out  of  a  church  there  and 
one  at  Zurich  from  a  Zurich  arsenal.  The  bacinet 
from  an  Orleans  church  is  illustrated  in  Laking 
(vol.  II,  Fig.  293).  There  is  a  shirt  of  mail  (No.  i), 
but  it  presents  no  feature  for  identification,  and  may 
well  have  been  a  church  property  added  by  the 
Chapter  to  make  the  Trophy  more  picturesque. 

The  rest  of  the  Trophy  consists  of  plate-armour 
for  one  arm  (No.  vi),  for  the  legs  and  one  foot  (No. 
vii),  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  and  a  stuffed  gipon  or 


No.  VII.— PART  OF  THE  ARMOUR  FOR  A  YOUTH  SHOWING  RIGHT  GAUNTLET 
QUISSER,  I'OLEYN,  BOTH  JAMBERS  AND  SABATON  FOR  THE   LEFT  FOOT 


No.   VIII.— THE   COTTE  GA  MBAISI&E    DECORATED   W  ITH  FLEURS-DE-LYS 


'cotte-gambaisiee  (No.  viii).  All  of  these  are  for  a  boy. 
The  gipon  is  decorated  with  fleurs-de-lys  but  no  dol- 
phins. A  small  sword  and  girdle  are  missing.  The 
pommel  of  the  little  sword  bore  the  arms  of  France, 
the  scabbard  and  girdle  were  enriched  with  fleurs-de- 
lys  and  dolphins. 

All  the  plate  armour  is  typical  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Some  of  the  enrichment 
of  the  sabaton  is  still  preserved  (No.  ix).  With  the 
Trophy  is  included  a  Brigandine  of  the  late  Fif- 
teenth or  early  Sixteenth  Century.  It  is  remarkable 
because  it  was  made  for  a  youth.  It  was  certainly  in- 
cluded in  the  Trophy  in  1682,  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier.  I  think  it  was  an  addition  by  the 
monks  of  Chartres  (No.  x). 

Who  could  have  worn  this  boy's  armour  and  lcotte- 
gambaisiee?  Only  Charles  VI,  for  Charles  V  was 
Dauphin  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
Charles  VII  was  Dauphin  until  nineteen  years  old 
and  the  cotte-gambaisiee  was  worn  by  a  King  of  France 
and  could  only  have  been  worn  by  a  boy. 

Charles  VI  of  France  was  born  in  1 368,  and  be- 
came King  in  1380.  In  1383,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
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No  IX. — SABATON  OF  THE  BOY'S  ARMOUR  :  PROBABLY  UNIQUE 

we  know  that  he  visited  Chartres  on  pilgrimage  and 
that  while  there  he  sent  a  despatch  rider  to  Paris  to 
fetch  a  bacinet  and  a  sword  and  doubtless  a  gipon. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  presented  bacinet  and  sword 
to  the  Cathedral,  no  doubt  as  Achievements  of  his 
father,  Charles  V,  and  it  would  seem  very  likely  that 
he  included  a  gipon,  a  very  usual  piece  among 
Church  Achievements.  At  the  same  time  he  no  doubt 
made  an  ex-voto  offering  of  his  own  boy's  armour, 
cotte-gambaisiee  and  his  little  sword  and  girdle.  The 
fact  that  the  last  were  those  of  his  Dauphiniate 
days  is  not  odd,  for  they  no  doubt  went  with  his 
Dauphiniate  armour,  but  his  gipon  must  have  been 
made  for  him  as  king,  for  it  is  enriched  with  only 
fleurs-de-lys. 

The  Chartres  armour  is  therefore  of  very  great 
interest.  With  the  Trapp  pieces,  it  allows  us  to 
visualize  the  knightly  equipment,  which  we  can  see 
sculptured  on  so  many  of  our  Church,  Cathedral 
and  Abbey  effigies. 

Nearly  all  my  references  from  which  these  notes 
have  been  compiled  were  generously  given  me  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Beard. 

I  have  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Laking's 
Record  and  in  volume  IV  of  my  Fragmenta  Arma- 
mentaria (in  which  publication  my  friend  Mr.  A.  R. 
Dufty  was  joint  author)  a  catalogue  of  all  the  ar- 


mour which  I  had  been  able  to  list  and  which  was 
still  preserved  in  our  English  churches.  Although  I 
do  not  think  that  the  custom  of  suspending  Achieve- 
ments over  monuments  or  preserving  them  in 
churches  was  at  any  period  so  common  on  the 
Continent  as  in  England,  yet  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  wars  like  the  Thirty 
Years  war,  some  armour  is  still  to  be  seen  in  churches 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the 
little  armour  once  in  or  still  in  these  churches 
known  to  me,  much  of  it  consists  of  complete  suits, 
some  of  which  being  of  very  fine  quality.  In 
England  complete  suits  are  very  few  and  such  as 
exist  are  of  little  interest  as  armour.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  most  remarkable  are  the  seventeen  suits 
in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  della  Grazie  in 
Mantua,  placed  there  in  1527.  Much  of  it  is  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  A  fine  suit  of  the  same  century  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Schwabisch-Gmund.  In  Toledo  cathedral  is  another 
of  this  period.  Munich  museum  takes  care  of  a  com- 
plete suit  (still  on  its  original  dummy),  formerly  in 
a  German  church.  Freiburg  cathedral  possesses 
another  harness  and  Innsbruck  can  show  an  armour, 


No.  X. — BRIGANDINE  OF  LATER  DATE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CHARTRES  TROPHY 

{Concluded  on  page  158) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL  BY  ARENT 


DE  GELDER 


By  COSMO  F.  MADISON 


MONG  the  Dutch 
paintings  in  the 
Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  is  a  Portrait  of  a 
G/;/byArent  de  Gelder, 
which  from  its  striking 
effect  and  somewhat 
theatrical  bedizenment 
immediately  arrests  the 
eye.  As  a  painter  of  tex- 
tures, of  resplendent 
costume  with  richness  of 
effect  in  colour,  jewels, 
silks  and  laces,  de  Gel- 
der is  at  his  best.  In  those 
great  religious  themes 
in  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  emulate  his 
master  Rembrandt,  he 
must  suffer  by  compari- 
son. Not  all  his  facility, 
which  was  considerable, 
could  endow  him  with 
that  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, that  ability  to 
express  human  emotion 
in  its  fundamental  as- 
pects, which  Rem- 
brandt possessed.  But 
de  Gelder,  as  a  faithful 
student  of  Rembrandt 
in  the  master's  later 

years,  acquired  a  point  of  view  and  perfected  a  man- 
ner which  are  worthy  of  the  source  whence  they  de- 
rived. He  is  one  of  those  accomplished  painters  of 
the  world  who  though  not  great  geniuses  have  added 
considerably  to  our  enjoyment  of  things  visual.  And 
like  Rembrandt  in  his  earlier  period  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  'dressing  up'  his  sitters. 

In  this  Portrait  of  a  Girl  is  proof  of  how  much 
breadth  of  manner  Rembrandt  bequeathed  to 
Dutch  art.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Dutch 
painters  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  tight,  somewhat 
hard  manner  of  the  preceding  period,  even  though 
it  might  be  expressed  in  the  delicate  accents  of  a 
de  Hoogh  or  a  Terborch.  With  the  greater  freedom 
of  manner  so  highly  evolved  by  Rembrandt  a  new 
life  manifested  itself  in  the  art  of  his  successors.  In 
sheer  brilliancy  of  technique  this  portrait  by  his 
pupil  fulfils  the  modern  preference  for  painting  as 
an  end  in  itself.  Here  is  no  psychology  to  speculate 
upon,  no  story  to  be  told,  no  theme  for  the  emotions, 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL  :  BY  ARENT  DE  GELDER  :  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
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but  superlatively  good 
execution  and  an  enjoy- 
able rendering  of  sub- 
ject-matter. There  is  an 
unmistakable  quality  of 
enthusiasm  over  what 
pleases  the  eye,  and  that 
is  probably  what  saves 
such  pictures  as  these 
from  the  effects  of  their 
own  virtuosity. 

De  Gelder,  who  was 
born  in  Dordrecht  in 
1645,  entered  Rem- 
brandt's studio  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  re- 
mained there  through 
the  troubled  final  years 
until  Rembrandt's 
death.  Thus  he  stayed 
with  his  master  for  eight 
years,  and  while  he 
must  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  study 
the  broader  manner  in 
which  Rembrandt  was 
then  painting,  he  wisely 
followed  in  the  master's 
own  early  footsteps.  He 
went  through  a  prelimi- 
nary period  in  which  his 
work  is  characterized 
by  a  more  closely  knit  technique.  That  he  finally 
evolved  a  style  comparable  with  Rembrandt  in  his 
latest  phase  may  be  judged  from  the  Chicago  pic- 
ture. He  is  interested  very  little,  however,  in  the 
character  or  mood  of  his  model,  but  is  greatly  occu- 
pied with  the  effect  of  her  costume.  Mr.  Daniel  Cat- 
ton  Rich,  assistant  curator  of  painting  at  the  Art 
Institute,  has  called  attention  to  a  contemporary  re- 
mark about  de  Gelder,  that  'like  Rembrandt  he  had 
in  his  studio  an  unbelievable  amount  of  household 
furnishings;  old  costumes,  old  fashioned  hangings, 
weapons,  helmets,  armour,  empty  flasks,  old  boots 
and  slippers,  enough  stuff  to  outfit  half  a  dozen  old 
clothes-men.'  The  costume  here  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  from  studio  resources.  'Most  remarkable  is  the 
colour  harmony,'  continues  Mr.  Rich.  'The  theme  is 
the  yellow  orange  found  in  the  capes  of  the  sleeves 
and  most  strongly  in  the  plume  on  the  hat.  The 
orange  deepens  to  a  red  brown  in  the  sleeves,  grows 
more  intense  in  the  lower  sleeves  and  is  repeated 

(Concluded  on  page  158; 


ROBERT    BRAITHWAITE  MARTINEAU 

A  FOLLOWER  OF  THE  PRE-RAPHAELITES 


By  HELEN  MARTINEAU 


THE  art  of  Robert  B.  Martineau,  so  very  little  Gallery  and  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 

known  to-day,  is  perhaps  worth  rather  more  Liverpool  has  acquired  Martineau's  large  unfin- 

attention  than  it  has  hitherto  attracted.  This  ished  picture,  which  he  commenced  shortly  before  he 

is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  few  pictures  he  died.  It  would  havebeen  his  largest  and  perhaps  most 

painted  during  his  short  life  as  an  artist  have,  with  important  work  and  showed  signs  of  losing  his  earlier 

the  exception  of  the  three  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  adherence  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  School.  The  sub- 


PICCIOLA  :  OR  THE  PRISOX  FLOWER  :  BY  R.  B.  MARTINEAU,  1853  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TATE  GALLERY  BY  MISS  HELEN  MARTINEAU  IN  1922 


until  quite  lately,  remained  more  or  less  in  the 
seclusion  of  private  collections. 

Recently  a  few  have  been  lent  to  exhibitions 
in  London,  and  during  this  year  some  have  been 
presented  by  the  artist's  daughter  to  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  to  the  Birmingham  Art 


ject  of  this  picture  relates  to  the  time  when  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  England  in  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury and  depicts  the  contrast  between  superstition 
and  true  Christian  feeling.  It  was  to  have  :  ad  the 
title  of  Christians  and  Christians.  A  poor  ok  Jewish 
pedlar  has  been  hunted  down  by  a  savage  mob  and 
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THE  POOR  ACTRESS'S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  :  BY  R.  B.  MARTINEAU  :  IN  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM 


has  fallen  at  his  last  gasp  at  the  door 
of  tender-hearted  people  who  come 
to  his  relief.  The  figures  are  finely 
grouped,  and  several  of  the  heads  of 
the  principal  ones  are  completed,  so 
that  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
artist  are  made  clear.  The  main  figure 
is  that  of  a  beautiful  girl  and  is  very 
arresting.  A  small  study  for  this  pic- 
ture (two  heads  of  the  old  Jew)  has 
also  been  given  to  Liverpool. 

The  same  donor  has  given  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  a  small 
unfinished  picture  called  The  Poor 
Actress's  Christmas  Dinner,  which  w  as 
shown  recently  at  the  Leicester  Gal- 
leries in  their  exhibition  of  Victorian 
and  Nineteenth-century Pictures* and  much 
admired  by  both  artists  and  critics. 

*  The  Vacant  Chair,  a  picture  shown  at  tnis  ex- 
hibition and  referred  to  in  our  notes  in  The 
Connoisseur.  January  1942,  p.  215,  was  wrongly 
ascribed  in  the  Catalogue  to  Martineau. — Editor. 
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A  pencil  drawing  of  William  Millais  (brother  of 
Sir  John  Millais)  and  three  unfinished  water-colour 
sketches  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  Ashmolean. 

Miss  Martineau  has  given  to  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery  her  father's  picture  called  The  Last  Chapter 
— which  was  originally  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1863.  It  shows  a  girl  kneeling  by  the  hearth  and 


THE  LAST  CHAPTER  :  BY  R.  B.  MARTINEAU  :  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  1N63  :  BY 
PERMISSION   OF   THE   CITY   MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY,  BIRMINGHAM 


finishing  the  last  chapter  of  her  book  by  the  firelight. 
The  picture  is  typically  pre-Raphaelite  in  concep- 
tion. The  interior  of  the  Victorian  room,  dimly 
lighted  by  the  fire,  and  the  fading  daylight  and  dis- 
tant view  through  the  window  are  all  painted  in 
careful  detail  and  with  much  poetic  feeling. 

The  best  known  of  Martineau's  pictures  is  The 
Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home — exhibited  at  the  Great 


I'KNUL  STl'DY  FOR  HEAD  OF  GIRL  IN  CHRISTIANS  AND  CHRISTIANS 
THE    CONTEMPORARY    ARTS   SOCIETY   GIFT   TO   THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Exhibition  of  1862.  It  hangs  now  in  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  room  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  are 
also  Kit's  Writing  Lesson  (the  artist's  first  Academy 
exhibit,  1852)  and  Picciola  (the  prison  flower).  All 


A  STUDY  IN  OIL  FOR  THE  PRISONER'S  HEAD  IN  PICCIOLA  BY  R.  B. 
MARTINEAU    :    GIVEN    BY    MISS    MARTINEAU    TO    THE    TATE  GALLERY 
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these  are  characteristic  of  the  artist's  earlier  work. 

A  small  picture  called  The  Knight's  Guerdon,  which 
belonged  formerly  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn, 
has  been  untraced  for  years.  From  all  accounts  it 
must  have  been  particularly  attractive.  Another  pic- 
ture called  The  Pet  of  the  Brood  is  also  missing. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew — a  large  and  more  im- 
portant work — was  lent  for  a  time  in  1922  to  the 
Tate  Gallery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  eventually 
find  a  permanent  home  there. 

Among  others  of  the  artist's  works  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  charming  little  portrait  of  a  small 
boy  (the  artist's  nephew,  now  Sir  Philip  Martineau), 
Master  Toke,  a  portrait,  Girl  with  a  Hoop,  unfinished 
portrait,  Conway  Castle,  eight  pencil  portraits,  and  a 
pencil  study  of  the  girl's  head  in  Christians  and 
Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Contemporary  Arts  Society  some 
years  ago. 

The  Princess  with  the  Golden  Ball  (from  Grimms 
Fairy  Tale)  is  a  larger  picture  painted  in  1866.  A 
Woman  of  San  Germano,  painted  in  1864,  is  full  of 
colour.  The  Cloisters,  Canterbury  (a  water-colour), 
two  unfinished  oil  portraits  of  the  artist's  wife,  an 
oil  studv  of  a  man's  head  for  Picciola,  and  another 


A  WOMAN  OF  SAX  GERMANO  :  BY  R.  B.  MARTINEAU  :  PAINTED  1S64  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  MR.  STERIKER  OF  COBHAM 


fine  study  for  A  Woman  of  San  Germano — these,  and 
several  pencil  sketches,  go  to  make  up  the  small 
number  of  the  artist's  works. 

Robert  Braithwaite  Martineau  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Philip  Meadows  Martineau  (Taxing  Master  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery)  and  was  born  in  1826.  His 
mother  (Elizabeth  Batty  before  her  marriage)  was 
an  accomplished  water-colourist.  She  and  her 
brother,  Captain  Robert  Batty  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  were  among  the  first  people  to  go  abroad 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  they  travelled  and 
sketched  extensively  in  Europe.  Several  volumes  of 
their  travels  were  published,  all  profusely  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings  from  their  sketches.  Some 
volumes  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Library  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

In  letters  to  his  friends,  'Bob'  Martineau,  as  he 
was  affectionately  known  to  them,  showed  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  the  pen  of  a  ready  and  witty 
writer.  He  started  life  intending  to  enter  the  legal 
profession.  But  his  love  of  Art  decided  him  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  to  become  a  painter.  He  entered  the 
Academy  schools,  where  he  won  a  silver  medal  and 
afterwards  he  studied  in  his  friend  Holman  Hunt's 
studio — which   accounted   for   his   following  the 

latter's  slow  and  meticu- 
lous method  of  painting. 

Martineau  had  a  nat- 
ural gift  for  music  and 
played  the  piano  with  a 
delightful  touch.  He  com- 
posed several  small  stud- 
ies, which  his  sister  used  to 
write  down  for  him,  as  he 
had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  music. 

He  died  of  heart  failure 
after  rheumatic  fever  at 
the  age  of  forty-three,  at 
the  house  he  had  just  taken 
on  Campden  Hill.  It  was 
then  called  Lancaster 
Lodge,  but  is  now  known 
as  Gloucester  Lodge,  and 
is  part  of  the  old  Queen 
Anne  mansion  called 
Little  Campden  House.  It 
had  a  garden  with  a  studio 
in  it.  He  left  a  widow  and 
three  small  children,  and 
his  death  was  greatly  felt 
by  his  many  friends  and 
fellow  artists,  both  as  a  loss 
to  themselves  and  to  Art. 

In  Madox  Brown's  well- 
known  picture  U  'ork,  Mar- 
tineau sat  for  the  gentle- 
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man,  riding  with  a  lady,  shown  in  the 
background  of  the  picture,  and  he  is 
described  by  the  painter  'as  one  of  the 
truest  gentlemen  I  ever  knew.' 

As  a  postscript  to  the  above  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  has  sent  us  the  following  note : 

I  don't  think  I  can  add  much  more  to 
my  article  unless  I  quote  from  one  writ- 
ten by  the  late  C.  Lewis  Hind  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  1922,  when  I 
showed  a  collection  of  my  father's  pic- 
tures at  the  Brook  Street  Gallery. 

Lewis  Hind  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Dr.  James  Martineau,  distinguished 
writer  and  preacher,  and  of  his  sister, 
the  authoress,  Harriet  Martineau,  first 
cousins  of  Robert  Martineau.  He  speaks 
of  Dr.  James  Martineau  'as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spirits  and  writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.' 

I  think  this  enthusiasm  added  to  Hind's 
interest  in  my  father's  pictures.  He  par- 
ticularly admired  Picciola — the  prison 
flower — the  subject  of  which  was  taken 
from  Saintine's  story  Picciola.  This  tells 
of  a  certain  Count  Charney,  imprisoned 
in  Napoleon's  time,  a  political  offender 
and  notorious  roue,  whose  whole  out- 
look on  life  was  changed  by  watching 
the  marvels  of  nature,  when  a  tiny  plant 
sprang  up  between  the  flagstones  of  the 
prison-yard.  Lewis  Hind  says  of  Mar- 


tineau, 'He  was  not  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  he  was  half  moi  al- 
ist  half  artist.  The  "Art  for  Art's  sake"  cry  put  such  painted 
moralities  out  of  fashion,  but  there  are  signs  that  they  are  on 
the  return  wing.' 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  he  had  just  visited  three  entirely 
different  exhibitions — Degas,  Epstein  and  Martineau — and  he 
winds  up  his  criticisms  by  saying,  'Art,  if  it  is  good,  mixes :  and 
as  I  walked  home  the  Frenchman,  the  Slav  and  the  Englishman 
continued  to  refresh  and  stimulate  me  and  to  make  me  wonder 
at  the  undefeated  spirit  of  men  in  art  and  life  and  to  rejoice 
in  its  many  manifestations.' 

In  Mr.  William  Gaunt's  recent  book  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Trag- 
edy, Martineau  is  referred  to  as  having  devoted  ten  years  to  his 
picture  The  Last  Day  in  the  Old  Home.  The  fact  is  that  between 
1852  and  1862  he  painted  and  exhibited  six  other  pictures. 

In  an  amusing  letter  Martineau  writes  of  the  picture  'lying 
about  much  in  the  way;  so  I  got  out  my  paints,  knocked  it  into 
shape,  sent  for  a  van  and  before  long  it  was  safely  housed  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  '  (1862).— H.M. 


KATHERINE AND  PETRUCHIO  :  FROM  THE  TAMING)OF{JHE  SHREW,  1852  :  BY  R.  B.  MARTINEAU 
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SOME  OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  LORD  FAIRHAVEN 

By  E.   ALFRED  JONES 


IORD  FAIRHAVEN'S  collection  of  silver 
comprises  a  few  interesting  pieces  of  foreign 
J  origin,  of  which  the  following  have  been 
chosen  for  illustration  in  this  article.  Ranking  first  in 
date  is  a  Portuguese  silver-gilt  dish  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  In  the  absence  of  marks,  the  town  of  origin 
and  the  maker's  name  cannot  be  suggested,  much 
less  identified.  But  the  arms  in  the  medallion  on  the 
raised  centre  shown  as:  quarterly,  1-4  [argent],  jive 
escutcheons  ranged  in  cross,  each  charged  with  as  many 
plates,  for  Portugal  ancient ;  2  and  3  (argent)  a  lion 
rampant  (pur pure),  for  Leon,  proclaim  an  early 
ownership  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Sousa 
Chichorro,  alias  Sousa  do  Prado,  descended  from 
Alphonso  III  of  Portugal,  counts  of  Prado,  1526. 
On  the  border  in  bold  relief  are  five  scenes,  sepa- 
rated by  pillars,  which  are  inscribed:  titos  e 
vespaziano  emperadores.  The  scenes  represent 
events  in  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  on  September  8th,  a.d. 


No.  I, — A  PORTUGUESE  SILVER-GILT  DISH  WITH  FIGURES  IN  RELIEF  :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


70.  It  had  been  in  the  collection  of  a  member  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family,  Prince  Leopold  of  Prussia, 
before  passing  to  that  of  Lord  Fairhaven  (No.  i). 

Shallow  dishes 'of  this  characteristic  shape  were 
not  uncommon  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  A  notable  example  which  had 
belonged  to  Elihu  Yale,  a  founder  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, came  from  Madryn  Castle  in  Caernarvonshire 
and  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Another  is  decorated  on  the  border  with  Biblical 
and  mythological  subjects.  An  important  one,  en- 
riched with  a  representation  of  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
formerly  in  the  Wyndham  Cook  collection,  was  sold 
in  the  Whawell  sale  of  armour  at  Sotheby's  in 
May  1926.  Other  specimens  might  be  mentioned. 

This  Portuguese  dish  is  followed  in  date  by  one  of 
the  little  silver-gilt  cups  (haufebecher)  so  popular  in 
Germany,  in  sets  or  singly,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  especially  in  the  workshops  of  goldsmiths 
of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg.  This  ex- 
ample was  wrought  in  the  second  of 
these  celebrated  centres  of  the  gold- 
smith's craft,  in  1565,  by  an  unidenti- 
fied craftsman.  The  most  prominent 
features  are  a  hunting  scene  engraved 
on  the  lip  and  the  decoration  of  formal 
masks,  scrolls  and  foliage  in  relief  on  the 
foot  (No.  ii).  But  to  Englishmen  the  cup 
is  of  greater  interest  in  that  it  was  won 
in  a  wager  by  one  Henry  Howard,  as 
recorded  in  the  inscription: 

Henry  Howard,  by  a  wager 
That  Wellington  would  beat  Buonaparte 
whenever  they  met, 
won  at  Waterloo  June  18th,  1815. 

Some  years  ago  a  quantity  of  valu- 
able plate  was  sold  from  the  late  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  collection  in  Austria. 
The  present  writer  was  privileged  to 
examine  it  at  Pinzing,  near  Vienna,  and 
at  Gmunden.  The  collection  had  come 
from  Hanover  and  had  been  saved  from 
pillage  by  the  Prussians  in  1866,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  loyal  Hanoverians.  It  com- 
prised much  English  plate  of  value  from 
Windsor  Castle,  taken  to  Hanover  by 
George  II,  including  a  piece  of  gold  by 
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No.  II.— GERMAN  SILVER-GILT  CUP  :  NUREMBERG,  1565  :  H.  3g  IN. 


William  III  of  England)  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  (Bavaro) 
and  an  army  of  100,000  men' — a  force  which  had  come  to 
relieve  the  city  but  could  only  be  spectators  of  its  capture  by 
the  French  King,  hence  the  motto  amat  victoria  testes 
(Victory  likes  to  have  spectators).  A  portrait  of  Louis  XIV 
is  the  chief  feature  of  the  medallion,  which  is  inscribed: 

namvrcvm  expvgnat:  spectante 
avriaco  et  bavaro  .  cvm 
cent  :  armator  :  millie 
xxx  ivn  :  mdcxcii. 

Also  inserted  in  the  cover  are  twelve  German  coins  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  in  the  body  are 
five  rows  of  coins,  while  in  the  broad  foot  is  a  single  row. 
The  thumbpiece  is  formed  of  a  large  pineapple,  and  the 
handle  is  fashioned  like  a  dolphin.  Under  the  foot  are  the 
remains  of  an  engraved  coat-of-arms,  intentionally  defaced. 
A  town  mark  is  stamped  on  the  tankard,  with  a  maker's 
mark  of  the  initials  CP  in  an  oval,  neither  of  which  appears 
to  be  recorded  in  Rosenberg's  indispensable  work,  Der  Gold- 
schmiede  Merkzeichen.  The  date  of  this  immense  vessel  is  about 
1740  and  its  holding  capacity,  as  already  stated,  is  no  less 
than  i\ gallons  (No.  iv).  Namur  was  recaptured  by  William 


the  Huguenot  goldsmith  Pierre 
Harache,  once  the  property  of 
William  III.  Lord  Fairhaven  has 
acquired  from  the  Hanoverian 
treasure  a  pair  of  large  chan- 
deliers of  fine  workmanship, 
wrought  for  George  II  by  one 
Behrens,  a  well-known  goldsmith 
of  Hanover  (No.  iii).  The  main 
decorative  features  are  a  Royal 
Crown  at  the  top,  supported  by 
two  figures  of  nude  infants.  On 
the  double  branches  for  eight 
candles  are  terminal  female  fig- 
ures with  torches  on  their  backs, 
affixed  to  a  large  vase,  above 
which  is  a  globe,  enriched  with 
two  heraldic  horses,  possibly  sug- 
gested by  the  arms  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick.  Underneath  the 
whole  are  four  large  embossed 
acanthus  leaves,  and  a  scrolled 
handle.  The  chandeliers  hang  in 
the  library  at  Anglesey  Abbey. 

The  third  piece  of  plate  of  Ger- 
man origin  is  a  tankard  of  gigan- 
tic size,  holding  as  much  as  <z\ 
gallons.  Inserted  in  the  cover  is 
a  medallion  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  commemorating  the 
capture  of  Namur  on  June  30th, 
1692,  'in  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (Auriaco,  i.e. 


No.  III.— CHANDELIER  (ONE  OF  A  PAIR)  :  GERMAN  (HANOVER)  :  MADE  BY  BEHRENS  FOR  GEORGE  II 
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III  in  1695,  and  the  event  was  commemorated 
by  the  striking  of  many  silver  medals.  An  Eng- 
lish silver  cup  of  historical  associations,  en- 
graved and  chased  with  a  realistic  representa- 
tion of  the  siege  of  the  city,  showing  William 
III  on  horseback  in  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  was  made  in  1 713-14  by  a  London  gold- 
smith, possibly  Edward  Cornock,  from  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  medals.  It  is  illustrated  on 
Plate  XX  in  the  present  writer's  catalogue  of  the 
W.  Francis  Farrer  collection  of  plate  (1924). 

Of  greater  interest  and  rarity  is  the  great 
silver-gilt  tankard,  holding  1 J  gallons,  wrought 
by  a  goldsmith  in  Java,  who  had  copied  the 
general  form  from  an  English  tankard  and  ex- 
ercised his  undoubted  skill  in  decorating  it  with 
a  landscape,  a  hunting  scene,  trees,  flowers  and 
animals.  On  the  lip  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  are  narrow  bands  of  flowers  and  on  the 
low  wide  base  are  branches  of  flowers,  birds 
and  animals.  In  front  is  a  square  panel  contain- 
ing trees,  flowers  and  birds.  All  the  decorative 
features  are  worked  with  great  skill  in  low  re- 
lief. Engraved  inside  the  cover  by  an  unknown 
English  craftsman  are  the  arms  of  Capper:  Or 
on  a  chevron  gules  three  roses  argent,  a  canton  argent. 
Crest — A  ram's  head  erased  .  .  .  charged  with  a 


No.  V.— LARGE  SILVER-GILT  TANKARD  :  JAVANESE  :  PROBABLY  .Will  i  H  CENTURY 
TOTAL   HEIGHT    11J   IN.  :  HLIGHT  OK  BODY  Hj   IN.  :  DIAMETER  Ol    MOUTH  7  IN. 


rose  .  .  .  (No.  v).  The  tankard  has  been 
assumed  from  the  arms  to  have  belonged 
to  Richard  Capper,  Esq.,  of  Bushey  and 
Garston,  Herts,  who  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1752  and  died 
in  1800,  but  as  no  personal  connexion 
with  Java  has  been  traced,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  a  gift  from  a  planter  or  rich 
merchant  in  the  Far  East  (Burke's  Landed 
Gentry,  1875,  vol.  I,  p.  204). 

A  silver-gilt  punch  bowl  of  Dutch 
workmanship  is  not  the  least  interesting 
piece  in  the  collection.  That  an  old  Dutch 
vessel  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  should 
be  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  English  cric- 
ket is  perhaps  surprising,  but  its  history 
is  recorded  in  the  following  inscription : 

From  A  Zingari  Eleven  to  Seftox 
July  1866. 


No.  IV.— LARGE  SILVER  TANKARD  WITH  COINS  INSERTED  :  GERMAN.  C.  1740  :  TOTAL  HEIGHT 
13J  IN.  :  HEIGHT  OF  BODY  10J  IN.  :  DIAMETER  OF  MOUTH  92  IN.  AND  OF  THE  FOOT  Hi  IN. 


E.  Tredcrojt 

F.  PONSONBY 

E.  C.  Leigh 
Hyde 

R.  A.  Fitzgerald 
W.  Dyke 

Jem  Macdonald 
Umpire 


E.  T.  Drake 
Tiny  Caulfield 

F.  Bathurst 
I.  L.  Baldwin 
H.  Arkwright 
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No.  VI—  OVAL  PUNCH  BOWL  :  DUTCH  (THE  HAGUE)  XVIII  CENT  :  H.  8]  IN.  :  LENGTH  191  IN.  :  WIDTH  13  IN. 


The  bowl  was  evidently  a 
present  to  the  4th  Earl  of  Sef- 
ton,  a  member  of  Zingari,  on  his 
marriage  to  Cecil  Emily,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Hylton,  on  July  18th, 
1866  (No.  vi). 

Mr.  Alfred  Cochrane,  the  old 
Oxford  Cricket  Blue  and  au- 
thority on  cricket,  states  that 
most  of  the  names  were  well- 
known  amateurs  of  the  time.  J. 
L.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  I  Zingari  in  1845.  F. 
Ponsonby  was  a  great  supporter 
of  Harrow  cricket  and  became 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  Other 
interesting  people  in  the  list  are 
R.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary  of 

the  M.C.C.  1863-76,  and  Henry  Arkwright,  an  admirable  slow  bowler,  who  was  killed  by  an  avalanche 
on  Mont  Blanc  in  October  of  that  same  year,  1866,  and  his  body  was  not  discovered  until  1897,  preserved 
in  a  glacier.  Lord  Hyde  succeeded  as  5th  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1870  and  died  in  1914.  Lord  Sefton  enter- 
tained I  Zingari  at  Croxteth  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Another  Dutch  piece  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  a  pleasant 
little  casket  of  octagonal  shape,  with  a  figure  of  a  Chinaman 
smoking  and  seated  on  a  roll  on  the  top  of  the  cover.  The  chased 
work  consists  of  four  human  figures,  plants,  foliated  scrolls,  inter- 
laced straps,  trellis  work,  rocaille  and  other  formal  decoration ;  it 
rests  on  four  scrolled  feet.  Stamped  upon  it  is  the  mark  of  The 
Hague,  the  Dutch  Lion,  three  stars  and  an  unidentifiable  maker's 
mark,  with  the  date-letter,  a  script  T,  of  about  the  year  1735. 
The  marks  on  this  casket  and  on  the  punch  bowl  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, because  records  are  inaccessible  at  the  present  time  (No.  vii). 

Foreign  goldsmith's  work  is  also  represented  by  five  charming 
silver-gilt  beakers,  probably  Dutch,  with  plain  tapering  bodies, 
rounded  at  the  bottoms,  accompanied  by  five  plain  silver-gilt 
plates,  by  unknown  craftsmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (No.  viii) . 

An  unusual  ecclesiastical  piece  of  silver  is  a  mace,  of  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century,  acquired  in  Palermo  from  an  Italian  prin- 
cess, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  Royal  Chapel 
in  that  Sicilian  city.  On  the  top  is  a  gilt  figure  with  a  wreath 
on  the  head,  holding  a  staff  and  seated  on  a  mound  above  a 
globe  which  is  chased  with  a  sun  and  stars  and  encircled  by  a 
flat  band  engraved  with  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Supporting  the  globe  are  three  silver-gilt  eagles  crowned, 
holding  palm  branches  in  their  beaks  (one  branch  is  missing) ;  these  rest  on  triangular  pedestals  with  three 
scroll  supports  and  fluted  and  foliated  pillars;  the  handle  is  plain.  Several  marks  are  stamped  upon  it,  in- 
cluding the  maker's 
mark  of  N-R  in  a  rect- 
angular punch  and 
the  mark  of  Palermo 
(No.  ix). 

The  last  pieces  to 
be  described  in  this 
little  article  are  four 
tall  candlesticks,  33 
inches  high.  Chased 
on  the  stems  are  for- 
mal   aCanthuS    leaVeS  No.  VIII.— FIVE  SMALL'  SILVER-GILT  BEAKERS  AND  PLATES  :   PROBABLY  OF  DUTCH  WORKMANSHIP  :  XVII.  CENTURY 


No.  VII.— SMALL  DUTCH  CASKET  :  THE  HAGUE  :  CIRCA  1735 
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No.  IX. — MACE  :  FROM  PALERMO 
EARLY  XVIII  CENT.  :  H.  29  IN. 

and  scrolls.  The  tri- 
angular pedestals  are 
enriched  with  termi- 
nal winged  figures 
applied  to  the  corners 
and  rest  on  three  claw 
and  ball  feet.  Em- 
bossed on  the  sides 
are  scrolled  medal- 
lions in  the  style  of 
the  early  Eighteenth 
Century,  containing 
the  sacred  mono- 
gram, the  Ark,  two 
varieties  of  trees,  the 
monogram  MR,  re- 
peated three  times,  a 


well,  a  doorway  and  a  sun  in  splendour  (the  centre  section  of  one  candlestick  is 
misplaced).  The  candlesticks  bear  an  inscription: 

Soi  de  la  cofradio  de  Sra.  Sa.  de  la  Concepcion  de  la  Cuidad  de  Zjilaya  ano  de  iyg4- 

A  Spanish  goldsmith's  mark,  ARAJO,  is  stamped  upon  them.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, they  were  made  in  Spain  expressly  for  a  church  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  pillage 
during  the  disturbances  at  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1867  they  were 
taken  to  France  and  thence  to  England,  where  they  were  bought  by  the  present 
owner  (No.  x).  The  religious  house  mentioned  in  the  inscription  is  in  the  town  of 
Celaya  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato. 


GHOSTS   IN  AR 
THE   RISE   OF  A  TRADITION 


By  F .  GORDON  ROE 


Gi 
i 


HASTLY  and  cold,  colourless  in 
.its  leaden  face  and  hands,  but  with 
his  features,  and  his  bright  eyes,  and 
grizzled  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  his  dress,  it  came  into  its  terrible 
appearance  of  existence,  motionless,  with- 
out a  sound.'  What  was  it  that  materialized 


0F  DEATH  •  1ST  HALF  OF  .WITH  CENTURY  :  NEWARK 
CHURCH,  NOTTS  :  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  JULY,  1846 


from  the  shadows  behind  Redlaw's  chair 
thatChristmastide,  leaning 'upon  the  chair- 
back,  close  above  him,  with  its  appall- 
ing copy  of  his  face  looking  where  his  face 
looked,  and  bearing  the  expression  his  face 


CENOl  VI'H  OF  JOHN  FITZALAN,  7TH  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL,  K.G.  (D.  1435)  :  ENGRAVED 
BY   T.    KING   AFTER   G.   GRANT   :   FROM   TIERNEY'S    ARUNDEL    PUBLISHED    IN  1834 

bore'?  Dickens  answered  nothing,  though  he  gave  a  hint. 

The  Haunted  Man  is  fiction;  so  too,  in  a  sense,  are  most  of 
the  subjects  illustrated  in  this  article.  We  do  not  consult  The 
Connoisseur  for  technical  treatises  on  what  are  commonly 
(and  often  inexactly) 
called  'ghosts.'  Nor  do 
we  expect  from  it  any 
serious  attempt  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere 
appropriate  to  the 
haunted  grange  or 
'things  that  go  bump 
in  the  night.'  No  reader 
will  object  if,  for  once, 
the  'true'  visitant  and 
the  revenant  are  cor- 
ralled with  the  double; 
the  double  with  the 
'record';  the  'record' 
with  the  rawhead-and- 
bloodybones.  For  pre- 
sent purposes,  all  these 
and  other  manifesta- 
tions are  simply 'ghosts.' 
Our  business  with  them 
is  solely  in  the  creative 
and  imaginative  field,  as 
so  many  themes  for  the 
painter  or  illustrator. 


SARA  COLVILE  (D.  1631)  :  EFFIGY  .SSIGNED 
TO  JOHN  &  MATTHIAS  CHRISTMAS  :  '  JRMERLY 
IN  CHELSEA  OLD  CHURCH   :  BY  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 
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APPARITION  OF  THE  EIRE  OF  STRAFFORD  :  FROM  A  WOODCUT  ON 
A    BALLAD   OF  1641   :  BY  COURTESY  OF  DR.  C.  J.  S.  THOMPSON,  M.B.E. 


Tremendous  themes,  too;  so  tremendous  that  not 
many  artists  successfully  cope  with  their  subtleties. 
Some,  like  Fuseli,  or,  later,  Kenny  Meadows,  strain 
towards  horror  and  stop  short  at  burlesque.  Poles 
apart  from  them,  Adam  Buck  is  idiotically  playful. 
But  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  failing  is  that  of 
sheer  pedestrianism :  a  preoccupation  with  externals 
tending  to  so  dull  a  conventionality  as  marks  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  attitude  towards  the  ghost-  or  witch- 
world  in  the  Staunton  Shakespeare,  or  the  frontispiece 
to  Mrs.  Crowe's  Might  Side  of  Nature.  Admittedly 
Gilbert's  plate  of  The  Incantation  in  Ainsworth's  The 
Lancashire  Witches  (1854)  has  lashings  of  grue,  but  it 
is  probably  his  peak  achievement  in  this  particular 
genre.  Gilbert  is  too  obviously  the  matter-of-fact 
technician  to  score  more  than  an  occasional  success 
with  his  ghosts.  Matter-of-factness,  too,  is  one  reason 
why  most  of  us  today  can  extract  no  thrill  from 
Millais'  Speak!  Speak! ',  though  it  created  a  furore  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1895,  and  was  bought  for 
£2,000  by  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  Speak!  Speak!  is 
meant  to  be  tense  in  its  atmosphere:  the  pale  ap- 
pearance of  a  lovely  woman  parting  her  lover's  bed- 
curtains.  A  problem  picture  this,  over  which  specta- 
tors could  thrillingly  argue  the  delicate  point  as  to 
whether  the  white  beauty  was  an  actual  woman  or 
not.  All  the  same,  a  contemporary  caricaturist  made 
no  bones  about  transforming  the  apparition  into  a 
neat  housemaid,  arousing  the  sleeper  with  'Hot 


water,  sir!'  Rossetti,  too,  though  for  different 
reasons,  fails  to  'get  away'  with  his  How  they  met 
themselves  (i860).  It  takes  a  Goya  to  extract  the 
ghostly-most  from  the  supernormal.  And,  in  so  say- 
ing, I  am  not  ignoring  the  detail  that  many  reput- 
edly authentic  cases  of  supernormal  appearance  are 
anything  but  macabre  in  their  immediate  effect. 

Settling  down  to  our  brief  survey  of  pictorial 
ghostdom — a  survey  which  wilfully  omits  precise 
reference  to  ancient  and  classical  art — the  first  thing 
to  impress  us  is  its  relatively  late  arrival.  I  do  not 
mean  that  such  themes  are  never  found  in  early 
times;  but  the  fact  remains  that  ghosts  are  probably 
somewhat  less  rare  in,  say,  the  art  of  classical  anti- 
quity than  in  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Then,  pre- 
sentments of  the  spirit-world  were  almost  entirely 
related  to  religion,  as  witness  the  Dooms  in  our 
churches.   But  these  concern   the  soul,  usually, 


GHOST  SCENE  FROM  RICHARD  III  :  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  NICHOLAS  RO\VE;S 
SHAKESPEAR  OF  1709  :  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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HAMLET  :  ACT  I,  SC.  IV  :  ENGRAVED  BY  K.  THEW  AFTER  HEXKY  FUSEI.I,  K.A.  :  THE  BOYOKI.I.  SHAKSI'KAKI:  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


though  not  invariably,  typified  as  a  nude  figure  and 
quite  a  separate  affair  from  the  ghost,  in  the  average 
modern  use  of  that  word.  Nude  ghosts  are  known, 
but  a  world  of  difference  exists  between  the  Cauld 
Lad  of  Hylton  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  anything  in  pictorial  art  approxi- 
mating to  the  sheeted  spectre  of  popular  tradition, 
not  only  before  the  Reformation  but  for  some  time 
after  the  smashing  hammers  and  daubing  white- 
wash had  gone  their  sorry  round.  Yet,  apart  from 
the  Renaissance  with  its  reversion  to  paganized 
ideals,  the  funerary  art  of  the  Catholic  Church  had 
unwittingly  played  its  part  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  rise  of  the  ghost  as  opposed  to  the  soul-figure. 
Where  the  spirit  had  been,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
'spook,'  and  the  reason,  broadly,  is  this: 

In  the  Fifteenth  Century,  there  arose  a  cult  of  the 
morbid.  To  quote  Mrs.  Arundell  Esdaile's  Monu- 
ments in  English  Churches  (1937) :  'A  new  note,  that  of 
physical  death,  in  contrast  to  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  life,  was  struck  in  the  Fifteenth  Century: 


shroud  figures  appear  as  skeletons  or  naked  bodies 
going  to  decay.  Nothing  so  grim  is  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  pagan  monuments  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  though  the  skeleton  as  a 
Memento  Mori  is  combined  with  the  effigy  of  the 
deceased  to  a  surprisingly  late  period.'  Seventeenth- 
century  effigies  like  Dr.  Donne's  (by  Nicholas  Stone) 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Sara  Colvile's  assigned  to 
the  brothers  Christmas  and  until  the  'blitz'  in 
Chelsea  Old  Church,  and  later  uses  of  the  shroud- 
figure,  reinforced  by  such  skeletonic  Deaths  as  that 
by  Roubiliac  on  the  Nightingale  Monument  ( 1 761)  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  say  nothing  of  the  winged 
skulls  on  countless  memorials  of  various  dates,  per- 
petuated an  idea  which  had  its  rise  centuries  earlier, 
Archdeacon  Rudyng's  brass  of  148 1  at  Biggleswade, 
with  its  dart-laden  Death  in  converse  with  the 
deceased,  is  as  typical  of  this  morbid  phnse  of 
humanism  as  are  at  their  later  periods  Ho  jein's 
portrait  at  Munich  of  Sir  Bryan  Tuke,  with  Death 
peeping  over  his  shoulder,  or  Jan  Lievens'  painting 
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////•  (.llos  I  111-  HAMLETS  FATHER  (1925)  :  WOOD  ENGRAVING  BY 
EDWARD   CORDON   CRAIG,    R.O.I.  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  ARTIST 


of  Death  and  the  Misers,  dated  1638,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Ilchester.  Cadaver-effigies  in  stone  or  laton, 
paintings  of  the  Dance  of  Death  (especially  popular 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  at  no  time  quite  for- 
gotten since),  were  created  in  such  quantities  as  to 
exercise  an  ineffaceable  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  how,  when  men 
sought  to  realize  such  scenes  as  that  when— 

'A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  :  '* 

their  thoughts  should  have  automatically  reverted 
to  the  ghastly  simulacra  of  decay  abounding  in  their 
churches.  The  sheeted  ghost,  the  gibbering  skeleton 
were  henceforth  to  endure  as  the  stock  in  trade  of 
countless  purveyors  of  ghost-scenes.  Compare  the 
*  Hamlet,  Act  I,  Sc.  i. 


shrouded  effigies  here  illustrated  with  such  a  seven- 
teenth-century woodcut  as  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford's  ghost  from  an  anti-Laudian  ballad  of 
1 64 1 ;  compare  them  with  the  ghost-scene  in  Richard 
III,  as  engraved  in  Nicholas  Rowe's  edition  of 
Shakespear,  published  by  Jacob  Tonson  in  1709,* 
with  Fuseli's  draperied  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  with 
any  amount  of  other  material,  grave  or  burlesque, 
and  their  pedigree  stands  confessed.  Possibly,  though 
less  certainly,  the  shrouded  souls  in  a  painting  of 
The  Bark  of  Charon,  attributed  to  Fuseli,  and  since 
1925  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  owe  some- 
thing to  the  same  tradition.  Even  in  modern  times 
the  winding-sheeted  ghost  is  far  from  extinct,  and  in  1 
a  wood-engraving  Edward  Gordon  Craig  has  imag- 
ined a  skeletonic  figure  of  Hamlet's  Father  that  I 
unites  high  dignity  with  a  sobbing  horror. f  The  idea  | 
of  it  is  subtle.  This  frightful,  cered  anatomy  is  not 
the  royal  Dane,  recognizable,  in  the  very  armour  he 
had  on;  not  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark  at  the 
moment  of  apparition  on  the  platform  before  the  <j 
castle  of  Elsinore,  but  at  the  instant  of  emer- 
gence from  the  tomb  itself.  In  Hamlet's  tremendous 
question:  ^ 

Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  thy  cerements;  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again. '% 

Subjectively,  the  conception  is  complete.  Here, 
too,  might  almost  be  the  'feudal  form  of  Death'  of 
one  of  Adrian  Bury's  shorter  poems. 

As  to  the  'Fuseli'  Bark  of  Charon  in  the  National 
Gallery,  one  has  to  offset  spectral  tradition  against 
its  conscious  classicalism.  Given  to  circa  1770-75, 
when  Fuseli  was  in  Italy,  this  is  all  too  obviously  a 
studio  composition,  or  even  a  worked-up  study  from 
the  life-class.  Personally,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting both  the  attribution  and  the  date  officially 
assigned  to  it.  The  Charon  seems  nearer  to  Mul- 
ready  than  to  Fuseli.  Despite  its  inequalities,  this 
picture  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  dignity  and  inter- 
est, though,  as  anyone  can  see,  there  is  precious 
little  bark  about  it. 

Not  that  shrouded  forms  and  skeletons  are  the 
only  types  of  ghosts  encountered  in  art.  In  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  more  or  less 
satisfactory  attempts  were  occasionally  made  to 
represent  ghosts  in  the  dress  of  a  previous  age :  a 
branch  of  would-be  antiquarianism  that  has  re- 
ceived little  or  no  attention.  But  it  was  the  Go- thick  § 

*  On  this,  The  First  Illustrated  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  see  the  Rev. 

Montague  Summers  in  The  Connoisseur,  Christmas,  1938. 

t  The  Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father  (1925).  Repr.  John  Farleigh:  The  Future 

of  Wood-Engraving,  in  The  Studio,  June,  1942,  p.  157. 

X  Hamlet,  Act  I,  Sc.  iv. 

§  Vide  The  Connoisseur,  July,  1942.  I  repeat  my  acknowledgment 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  for  this  singularly  happy  hyphena- 
tion, which  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  the  critical  vocabulary. 
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movement  of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth 
Centuries  that  did  as  much  as  anything  to  add 
variety  to  ghosts  in  art.  Excellent  examples  of  the 
more  fantastic  approach  to  ghostly  themes  of  artists 
like  Fuseli  appear  in  that  famous  work  of  the  Boy- 
dells,  A  Collection  of  Prints  from  pictures  painted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare, 
by  the  Artists  of  Great  Britain.  This,  though  nominally 
published  in  1803,*  had  been  in  the  making  since 
1786,  and  the  publication-lines  of  many  of  the  plates 
bear  late  eighteenth-century  dates,  as  instanced 
below.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  underestimate  Fuseli, 
an  artist  of  true  imaginative  and  compositional 
power;  but  his  Hamlet,  Act  I,  Sc.  iv,  engraved  by  R. 
Thew  (publ.  September  29th,  1796),  and  his  Macbeth, 
Act  I,  Sc.  Hi,  engraved  by  James  Caldwall  (publ.  April 
23rd,  1798)  |  now  seem  so  self-consciously  horrific 

*  Its  dedication  is  dated  1805. 

t  At  the  sale  of  pictures  from  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  in  May,  1805, 
the  original  paintings  by  Fuseli,  from  which  these  two  plates  were 
engraved,  realized  £38  1  7s.  for  the  Hamlet  and  £2 1  for  the  Macbeth : 
prices  which,  though  superior  to  many,  were  beaten  by  a  good  many 
too.  Of  the  other  works  from  the  same  collection  mentioned  in  the 


as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  A  similar  criticism 
applies  to  Opie's  more  heavily  conceived  Henry  VI, 
Act  I,  Sc.  iv,  engraved  by  C.  G.  Playtcr  and  Thew 
(publ.  December  ist,  1796),  and  Westall's  Julius 
Caesar,  Act  IV,  Sc.  Hi,  engraved  by  Edward  Scriven 
(publ.  December  ist,  1802).  Of  these,  Opie's  is  a  dis- 
appointingly 'bogey-bogey'  realization  of  the  Con- 
juration, when,  the  sorcerers  having  performed  'the 
ceremonies  belonging,'  'it  thunders  and  lightens 
terribly;  then  the  Spirit  riseth.'  That  is  almost  the 
first  stage  direction  I  ever  read,  and  it  still  has 
power  to  thrill  me;  but  neither  Opie  nor,  for  that 
matter,  Gilbert  in  the  Staunton  Shakespeare,  made  any 
good  use  of  it.  Westall's  tent-scene  from  Julius  Caesar 
cannot  hold  an  ill-burning  taper  to  Edwin  A. 
Abbey's  picture  of  the  same  event — and  Abbey's  is 
one  of  the  noblest  ghost-scenes  in  paint.  Thinking  in 
terms  unknown  in  Westall's  day  and  somewhat 
ahead  of  his  own,  Abbey  had  the  inspiration  of 

present  article,  the  Westall  went  for  £15  15s.,  and  the  Opie  for 
£19  19s.  £2  12s.  6d.  was  the  sale's  lowest  price  and  £530  5s.  its  high- 
est, the  latter  being  for  Reynolds'  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 


MACBETH  :  ACT  I,  SC.  Ill  :  BY  JAMES  CALDWALL  AFTER  HENRY  FUSELI,  R.A.  :  THE  BOYDELL  SHAKSPEARE  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  BRITISH  Ml  SEUM 
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flecking  Caesar's  purple  robe 
with  great  gouts  of  blood,  sym- 
metrically patterned. 

It  is  in  prints  and  illustrative 
work  rather  than  in  easel  paint- 
ing that  ghost-scenes  are  most 
readily  found.  (Japanese  prints 
include  some  peculiarly  unpleas- 
ant examples,  but  this  article  is 
not  concerned  with  oriental  art.) 
In  books,  for  example,  the  scope 
for  such  work  was  considerable; 
and  if  one  English  illustrator  was 
more  successful  than  another  in 
this  genre,  George  Cruikshank  was 
certainly  that  man.  His  ghosts 
and  bogeys  are  as  startling  as  his 
occasional  japes  at  the  expense 
of  false  'spooks'  are  funny.  In  the 
former  category,  Cruikshank's 


AN  UGLY  CUSTOMER  :  BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  :  AN 
ILLUSTRATION  FROM  VOL.  I  OF  MY  SKETCH  BOOK 


THE  BARK  OF  CHARON  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  FUSELI  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


plates  for  Ainsworth's  Windsor 
Castle  (1842-43)  scale  the  heights 
ofacceptable  melodrama, though 
for  sheer  conviction  they  are  sur- 
passed by  his  work  of  the  class  of 
Tales  of  Other  Days  (1830),  or  a 
quite  disturbing  vignette  from  a 
page  called  Ugly  Customers  in  the 
Sketch  Book  (publication  line  of 
plate  dated  March  1st,  1835). 
Leech,  if  less  generally  successful, 
has  a  number  of  weird  scenes  to 
his  credit,  and  no  better-known 
ghost-scene  exists  than  his  Mar- 
ley's  Ghost  in  Dickens'  Christmas 
Carol  (1843).  It  has,  however, 
none  of  the  cleverly  realized 
effect  of  dying  firelight  which 
Leech  achieved  a  few  years  later 
in  Redlaw  and  the  Phantom,  for 
The  Haunted  Man  (1848). 

While  on  the  subject  of  Dickens,  a  plate  now  little 
known  to  all  save  specialists  in  Pickwickiana  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  belongs  to  the  set  of  extra- 
illustrations  originally  published  by  Grattan  in  1837, 
and  reissued  in  lithographic  form  by  J.  Newman,  to 
accompany  the  first  cheap  edition  of  Pickwick,  ten 
years  later.  These  plates  were  engraved  by  Thomas 
Onwhyn  and  an  inferior  illustrator  pseudonymed 
'Sam  Weller.'  But  if  'Sam  Weller's'  rendering  of 
Jack  Bamber's  tale  of  the  haunted  press  in  'an  old, 
damp,  rotten  set  of  chambers'  is  poorly  done  in 
most  respects,  it  has  one  positive  quality  as  a  ghostly 
scene.  It  startles ! 

I  have  no  intention  of  stringing  this  article  with 
the  names  of  the  scores  of  artists  who,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  adventured  in  the  pictorial  spirit- 
world,  though  Blake,  Tenniel  and  Fred  Barnard— 
an  odd  mixture — can  scarcely  be  omitted.  Of 
Blake's  claim  to  have  seen  and  drawn  great  his- 
torical personages  of  the  past,  I  shall  say  nothing.  It 
involves  considerations  which  cannot  be  briefly 
dealt  with ;  while  his  celebrated  Ghost  of  a  Flea  can 
only  be  mentioned  here  for  its  sheer  originality. 
Barnard's  feeling  for  the  macabre  outcropped  even  in 
his  humorous  work;  while  in  both  Punch  and  In- 
goldsby,  Tenniel  left  some  unforgettable  ghosts.  His 
illustration  to  Tngoldsby's'  poem  of  The  Cynotaph, 
though  humorously  expressed,  has  a  wry  enough 
side  to  it.  Somehow  or  other,  this  plate  of  Penelope 
Bird's  cantankerous  sprite — 

'Chasing  him  round,  and  attempting  to  lick 
The  ghost  of  poor  Tray  with  the  ghost  of  a  stick' 

reminds  me  of  a  well-known  eighteenth-century 
engraving  by  Ames  after  Sibley,  of  the  infamous 
Edward  Kelley  raising  a  spirit  in  the  churchyard  at 
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HERNE  THE  HCXTER  APPEARING  TO  HENRY  VIII  ON  THE  TERRACE 
BY  GEORGE  CRUI KSHANK  :  FROM  AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE  (1S43) 


Walton-le-Dale,*  though  such  slight  resemblance  as- 
exists  between  the  two  plates  may  be  purely 
accidental. 

On  the  Continent,  that  great  imaginative  illus- 
trator, Gustave  Dorc,  possessed  a  superlative  feeling 
for  the  macabre.  Admittedly,  Dore  is  here  repre- 
sented by  a  witch-scene,  and  witches  are  not  ghosts. 
But  Dore's  creations  so  frequently  possess  a  ghostly 
or  humorously  sinister  atmosphere  that  this  plate 
serves  as  well  as  another.  He  strikes  the  right  note  of 
surprise;  more  so,  perhaps,  in  scenes  like  this  than  in 
his  circles  of  the  damned  in  Dante's  Inferno.  But 
these  last,  again,  are  no  more  ghosts  in  the  sense  of 
this  article  than  are  the  soul-figures  of  the  mediaeval 
and  ancient  world. 

If  themes  be  desired  inherently  suggestive  of  that 
'innate  shrinking  of  dust  with  the  breath  of  life  in  it, 
from  dust  out  of  which  the  breath  of  life  has  passed,' 
or  even  a  species  of  existence  that  was  never  incar- 
nate, we  need  not  go  further  than  Goya.  Of  all  the 
artists  who  have  ever  essayed  ghostly  themes,  few,  if 
any,  and  none  in  Europe,  have  surpassed  him  in 
expressing  a  crawling  sensation  of  horror.  His  pic- 

*  Repr.  C.  J.  S.  Thompson:  The  Mystery  and  Lore  of  Apparitions  (1930), 
f.p.  208;  Charles  R.  Beard:  The  Romance  of  Treasure  Trove  (1933). 
f-P-  225- 


'YOU  ARE  VERY  RIGHT,  SIR;  SAID  THE  GHOST  POLITELY  :  EXTRA  IL- 
LUSTRATION FOR  PICKWICK  (1837)  :  BY  'SAM  WELLER'  (PSEUDONYM) 


REDLAW  AND  THE  PHANTOM  :  BY  SMITH  AND  CHELTNAM  AF  ER 
JOHN  LEECH  :  FROM  THE  HAUNTED  MAN  BY  DICKENS  [1848) 
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SCENE  FROM  THE  ESCHANTED  CASTLE  OF  BARRVLE  :  DRAWN  BY  W.  J.  WATSON  :  FROM 
EDWARD  CALLOW'S  PHYNNODDERREE  &  OTHER  LEGENDS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  :  C.  1882 


ture  of  The  Bewitched  (El  hechizado  porfuerza),  with  its 
half-seen  setting  of  animal  shapes,  was  actually  in- 
spired by  a  play  by  Don  Antonio  Zamora,  but  remains 


as  the  perfect  warning  against  amateur  dab- 
blings  in  the  occult.  As  demonstrating  the 
fallibility  of  a  certain  type  of  criticism,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  a  popular  book  on 
The  National  Gallery,  published  in  1909,  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  opinion  that  The  Bewitched 
'should  never  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Gallery.'  Those  responsible  for  its  purchase 
from  the  Osuna  Collection  in  1896  were 
better  advised. 

One  more  work  by  Goya,  an  etching  this 
time,  must  serve  to  demonstrate  another 
aspect  of  his  mastery  of  the  mystical  aspect 
of  horror.  In  The  Phantom  of  Fear — a  huge, 
sheeted  form  towering  over  a  crowd  of  tiny 
figures — is  found  an  outstanding  symboliza- 
tion  of  the  loathly  panic  that  besets  puny  mor- 
tals in  moments  of  acute  crisis.  Its  inherent 
truth  lies  in  Goya's  perception  of  the  sense 
of  insignificance  experienced  by  individuals 
and  crowds  when  exposed  to  the  vastness  of 
terror.  In  a  sense,  this  is  not  a  ghost-theme  at  all,  but 
it  interprets  fear  in  terms  of  a  ghost,  and  a  sheeted  one 
at  that.  The  term  'tall  as  a  spectre'  applies.  .  .  . 


THE   PHANTOM  OF  FEAR      AN  ETCHING   BY  JFRANCISCO  GOYA    FROM   THE  SERIES    KNOWN   AS   DISPARATES,    PRODUCED   BETWEEN'   1814      AND  181» 
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How  profound  was  Goya's  under- 
standing of  the  essential  qualities  of 
'ghostly'  art  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
comparing  The  Bewitched  or  The  Phan- 
tom of  Fear  with  compositions  like 
Charles  Green's  interpretation  of  Mar- 
ley's  Ghost,  originally  published  in  Pears' 
Annual  for  1892;  or  with  W.  J.  Watson's 
more  cautiously  stated  scene  from  The 
Enchanted  Castle  of  Barrule,  in  Edward 
Callow's  book  The  Phynnodderree  of  about 
a  decade  earlier.  Though  thoroughly 
efficient  black-and-white,  Charles 
Green's  drawing,  for  all  its  picturesque- 
ness,  fails  to  probe  beneath  the  surface 
of  its  theme.  Ably  composed  and  drawn, 
it  is  rather  too  obviously  rendered  from 
posed  models :  in  this  case  (as  my  Father, 
who  knew  Green,  tells  me)  from  'Old' 
and  'Young'  Webber,  who  frequently 
sat  for  Green  and  other  artists  of  the 
period.  In  this  instance,  'Old'  Webber 
posed  for  Scrooge  and  his  son  for  Mar- 
ley's  Ghost,  whom  Green  made  the  mis- 
take of  showing  with  arms  upraised  in  a 
conventional  'haunting'  attitude. 


THE  BEW  ITCHED  [EL  HECHIZADO  I'OR  FVHRZA)  :  BY  FR.  GOYA  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


Of  Watson's  Enchanted  Castle  of  Barrule,  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  not  so  much  the  perambulating  skeleton  as  the  polite 
and  deprecatory  surprise  of  the  intruder,  confronted  by  that  un- 
expected horror.  This  plate  shows  what  can  be  done  by  the 
mere  association  of  thematic  elements  that  normally  oppose 
each  other  in  the  human  mind.  It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to 
recognize  in  this  piece  of  genre  a  remote  relative  of  the  old  Dances 
of  Death,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Newark  painting. 

But  artists  like  Goya  and  Dore  did  not  stay  at  associating  ideas. 
They  drained  those  ideas  to  the  last  drop.  In  The  Phantom  of 
Fear,  a  sense  of  horror  seems  to  pervade  the  very  technique.  It  is 
not  merely  an  arrangement  of  fright-crazed  mortals  fleeing 
before  a  monstrous  villainy,  but  a  complete  and  irreducible  ex- 
pression of  the  very  soul  of  dread. 

A  ghostly  glimpse,  if  you  will!  Which  having  glimps*  d,  we 
return  to  a  workaday  world. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  SIR  HARRY  AND  LADY  HAGUE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


CARVING  has  played  an  important  part  in 
English  furniture,  in  all  the  succeeding  styles 
from  Gothic  to  Regency.  Therefore,  to  col- 
lectors, an  understanding  of  it  becomes  essential. 
Such  an  understanding  includes  the  recognition  of 
the  way  carved  ornament  makes  or  mars  a  piece  of 
furniture;  and  also  of  the  varying  qualities  in  which 
it  was  executed. 

To  consider  first  the  aesthetic  part  that  carved  or- 
nament plays  in  furniture  design:  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  each  style  of  furniture  is  that  it  possessed  its 
own  repertory  of  ornament,  and  consequently  sel- 
dom did  carvers  invent  their  own  motives.  They  rang 
the  changes  in  the  different  accepted  motives  of  the 
current  style  and  also  they  used  old  and  new  orna- 
ment side  by  side  on  the  same  article;  since  when  a 
new  style  came  in  they  often  first  made  use  of  its 
ornament — which  was  then  of  novel  appearance — on 


No.  I. — A  FLAP  TABLE  OF  OAK— A  PLAIN  TABLE  BUT  ONE  WITH  MUCH  ELEGANCE  OF  DESIGN  :  CIRCA  1720 


articles  whose  form  and  structure  belonged  to  the  old 
style.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century  this  mixing  of  the 
ornament  of  two  styles  was  more  a  practice  among 
provincial  than  London  makers. 

To  use  ornament  correctly  requires  taste  and  an 
eye  sensitive  to  design,  which  were  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  only  few  craftsmen.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  craftsman  was  guided  mainly  by  the  tra- 
dition of  his  craft  and  little  was  left  to  his  discretion, 
the  resulting  design  invariably  was  aesthetically 
good.  An  example  of  this  is  a  village  joiner  making  a 
cupboard.  He  gave  little  thought  to  the  design — the 
general  proportions,  the  number  of  panels  to  the 
doors,  the  sections  of  the  mouldings,  or  the  way  the 
cupboard  was  to  be  constructed;  for  his  intuitive 
sense  of  craftsmanship  told  him  how  to  do  this  cor- 
rectly; and  when  he  applied  ornament  of  a  simple 
carved  or  fret  design,  it  also  was  invariably  right. 

An  example  of  a  plain  table 
which  has  an  elegance  of  form 
resulting  from  a  craftsman's 
traditional  sense  and  not  by  a 
studied  invention  of  design,  is 
illustrated  in  No.  i.  The  grace- 
ful sweep  of  the  legs,  the  dainty 
feet  and  the  octagonal  top, 
together  make  a  most  pleas- 
ing composition,  to  which  the 
addition  of  ornament  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  robbing 
it  of  some  of  its  grace. 

The  layman  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  orna- 
ment, and  such  a  difficulty 
appears  especially  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  furniture  collec- 
tors, to  whom  ornament  has 
a  particular  fascination;  for 
not  only  does  its  presence — 
so  they  consider — necessarily 
improve  the  appearance  of  an 
article,  but  it  adds  greatly  to 
its  monetary  value.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  table  illustrated 
in  No.  i  had  carved  lion  masks 
on  the  knees  of  the  legs  and 
carved  paw  feet,  its  value,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  collector's  way  of  thinking,  must  be 
increased  ipso  facto  a  hundredfold.  Here  then  would 
be  the  anomaly  of  economic  value  increasing  when 
the  aesthetic  value  is  less. 

It  is  important  for  the  lay  mind  to  view  ornament 
apart  from  structure;  for  when  the  eye  is  trained  to 
do  this  the  judging  of  ornament  becomes  easier.  The 
structure  of  a  piece  of  furniture  is  the  framework.  It 
has  definite  proportions,  which  can  be  good  or  bad, 
and  it  has  a  certain  shape  and  form  caused  by  its 
being  designed  to  suit  a  particular  purpose — a  table 
to  write  upon,  a  sideboard  to  serve  food  from.  One 
has  to  visualize  the  framework  of  an  article  without 
its  ornament;  only  then  one  can  judge  whether  the 
ornament  is  appropriate,  and  its  motives  in  har- 
mony, whether  it  emphasizes  the  construction,  as  it 
should  do,  or  obscures  it,  as  it  should  not  do;  and 
also  whether  it  is  so  florid  that  the  constructional 
members  (such  as  the  legs  and  stretchers  of  tables 
and  chairs)  are  distorted  even  to  the  point  of  weaken- 
ing them.  With  the  ability  to  see  structure  and  the 
ornament  separately  comes  ability  to  judge  the 
aesthetic  value  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

On  some  pieces  of  furniture  the  ornament  will  ap- 
pear ajumble,  with  no  harmony  between  the  motives 
used  either  in  scale  or  style,  showing  that  they  were 
chosen  by  a  craftsman  whose  mind  was  intent  solely 
on  making  a  novel  and  striking  design.  On  the  other 
hand  furniture  can  display  a  perfection  of  form  taste- 
fully enriched  by  the  employment  of  correct  orna- 
ment. There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  these 
two  extremes — a  difference  that  many  collectors, 
who  wish  to  develop  a  fine  judgment  of  English  furni- 
ture, should  train  both  their  minds  and  eyes  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

To  explain  in  more  detail  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  ornamentation  as  applied  to  eight- 
eenth-century English  furniture,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  trade  of  furniture- 
making  in  this  century.  There  were  various  strata  of 
society  and  each  possessed  its  own  tradesmen.  There 
were  the  nobility  and  gentry  or  the  wealthy  classes; 
the  professional  and  business  men  or  the  well-to-do 
classes;  and  the  wage-earners  or  less  well-to-do 
classes.  There  were  few  people,  other  than  the  in- 
digent poor,  that  did  not  belong  to  any  one  of  these 
three  classes.  The  cabinet-  and  chair-makers,  up- 
holsterers, carvers,  gilders  and  looking-glass-makers, 
who  supplied  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  a  small 
colony  of  London  craftsmen,  who  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  had  their  workshops,  and  usually  their 
homes  as  well,  in  the  district  bounded  by  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  the  Strand,  Covent  Garden  and  Long  Acre. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  moved  farther 
westward  to  Soho  and  Bond  Street. 

The  majority  of  these  craftsmen  were  warrant 
holders  of  the  Royal  Household  (William  Hallett 


and  Thomas  Chippendale  were  exceptions;  arid 
their  productions  were  of  the  highest  quality,  both  in 
execution  and  material;  the  standard  of  their  design 
was  also  exceptionally  high,  for  such  firms  could 
afford  to  employ  master  craftsmen,  equally  skilled 
as  designers  and  ornamentalists  as  in  cabinet-making 
and  carving.  It  was  these  firms  of  the  first  rank  that 
were  quick  to  follow  the  trend  of  fashion  in  furniture 
and  that  were  the  first  to  take  up  any  new  style  that 
came  across  the  Channel.  Their  products  were  al- 
ways in  the  van  of  fashion,  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  English  version  of  a  style  of  furniture  much  was 
due  to  their  intervention.  Three  of  these  firms  pub- 
lished books  of  their  designs — Thomas  Chippendale, 
Ince,  and  Mayhew  and  Hepplewhite.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  published  designs  in  these  books 
helped  to  educate  the  lesser  craftsmen,  and  espec- 
ially those  working  in  the  provincial  towns,  to  a 
better  taste  for  ornament. 

That  ornament  was  little  understood  by  the  pro- 
vincial maker  is  apparent  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  a  chair  after  Chippendale's  design  and  the 
chair  as  designed  by  Chippendale.  In  the  original 
design  a  noticeable  feature  will  be  the  sense  of  unity 


No.  II. — ARMCHAIR  WITH  BACK  AND  ARMS  OF  ELEGANT  DESIGN  :  C.  1760 
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throughout  the  whole  chair-frame.  The  back  and  the  legs  will 
have  the  same  curves,  decorated  with  carved  ornament  in  the 
same  style — thus  endowing  the  chair  with  a  pleasing  sense  of 
unity  and  rhythm.  In  the  same  chair  copied  by  a  provincial 
chair-maker  this  unity  of  design  will  rarely  be  present.  For  in 
many  extant  examples  it  will  be  found  that  the  back  and  the 
splat  will  have  been  copied  from  Chippendale's  plate,  but  there 
the  similarity  will  end.  The  front  legs,  instead  of  being  of  a 
slender  cabriole  with  scroll  feet  in  the  French  taste,  so  as  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  delicacy  of  the  back,  will  often  be  of  a 
lumpy  cabriole  terminating  in  a  claw  and  ball.  The  provincial 
maker  did  not  have  sufficient  feeling  for  design  to  realize  the 
chief  merit  of  Chippendale's  original  chair,  and  how  his  use  of 
the  wrong  front  legs  has  spoilt  the  chair's  unity  of  form. 

No  other  word  than  'superb'  can  be  used  to  describe  the 
work  of  those  London  firms  who  supplied  furniture  to  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  Such  firms  used  the  best  materials  in  timber 


No  III  — A  MAHOGANY  STAND  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  IN  EXECUTION  OF  CARVING  : 
TOP  ENFRAMES   AN   ORIENTAL   PLATE    :   FOR  DETAILS  SEE  NOS.  IV  AND  V  :  CIRCA 
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No.  IV.— DETAIL  OF  TOP  OF  STAND  (NO.  Ill)  WHK  II  IS 
FORMED  BY  A  FAMILLE  VERVE  PLATE  (K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD) 

and  veneers,  and  they  employed  the 
most  highly  skilled  craftsmen,  and  took 
the  most  infinite  pains  and  pride  in  the 
design  of  their  furniture,  which  through- 
out the  several  furniture  styles  belong- 
ing to  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  was  the 
fashion  to  ornament  with  elaborate  and 
rich  carving.  Even  though  this  furniture 
may  sometimes  be  criticized  for  its  elab- 
orate use  of  ornament,  yet  it  was  never 
in  vulgar  taste.  The  ornament  was  al- 
ways correct  in  design — never  a  jumble 
of  motives — for  the  sensitive  eye  of  the 
carver-designer  did  not  allow  the  orna- 
ment in  its  fullness  to  take  charge  of  the 
form.  If  the  illustrations  of  the  stand, 
the  stool  and  the  chair  (Nos.  hi,  vii,  xii) 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  al- 
though there  is  plenty  of  ornament,  all 
is  subservient  to  the  structural  form  of 
the  article  and  does  not  obscure  the 
structure,  but  emphasizes  and  enriches 
it.  Ornament  used  in  this  way  even 
though  elaborate  is  aesthetically  correct. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  craftsman  who 
made  furniture  for  the  well-to-do  citi- 
zen. Restriction  in  cost  affected  the 
quality  of  the  material  and  this  in  turn 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship — for  the 
finest  carving  must  be  cut  in  wood  of 
the  best  quality.  Restriction  in  cost  also 
meant  restriction  in  profit,  and  furniture- 
makers,  whose  trade  was  the  making  of 
furniture  for  well-to-do  but  not  rich  cus- 
tomers, could  not  afford  to  employ  the 
most  highly  skilled  craftsmen,  for  such 
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labour  found  its  way  to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  high 
wages  and  the  finest  craftsmanship  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  lower  standard  of  production  also 
had  its  effect  upon  the  design  of  the  furniture.  In- 
stead of  the  carver  with  the  ornamentalist's  creative 
sense  and  taste  in  ornament,  the  carvers  employed, 
although  many  were  skilled,  were  solely  craftsmen 
and  not  designers  as  well.  Hence  the  furniture  re- 
flected none  of  the  scholarly  and  tasteful  character  of 
the  richly  ornamented  piece  from  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

This  second-grade  furniture  (many  of  the  London 
firms  who  made  it  were  in  the  City — St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  being  a  particularly  favoured  locality 
for  furniture-makers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century)  was 


ate  manner;  and  in  such  cases  grace  of  structural 
form  (as  seen  in  the  chair  illustrated  No.  iij  is  en- 
tirely absent,  for  the  busy  ornament  is  everywhere. 

Some  minds  require  effects  that  are  startling  and 
crude  to  excite  their  approval,  whilst  others  with  a 
greater  feeling  for  aesthetic  appreciation  understand 
the  subtleties  that  relate  to  good  form  and  to  quality 
of  ornament.  And  it  requires  training  of  the  mind  to 
obtain  this  latter  sense  of  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  form  and  ornament  that  the  average  col- 
lector generally  so  badly  needs. 

The  third  class  of  furniture  made  for  the  homes  of 
the  lower  classes  does  not  enter  into  this  survey  on 
carving.  This  variety  of  furniture  is  more  straight- 
forward and  functional  in 
its  design  than  that  of  the 
first  or  second  grades  and 
the  little  ornament  in  the 


No.  V.— DETAIL  OF  NO.  Ill,  SHOWING  THE  SUPERB 
EXECUTION  OF  CARVING  :  NOTE  THE  GRACEFUL 
CURVE  OF  THE  LEG  :  COMPARE  WITH  NO.  VI  BELOW 


sometimes  very  elaborate  in  the 
carving,  and  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  mahogany  furniture  in 
the  French  style  dating  from  1750 
to  1770.  The  eye  finds  no  relief,  for 
the  carving,  whether  on  a  chair  leg 
or  a  tripod  stand,  envelops  the  whole 
form.  There  is  no  careful  and  judi- 
cious selection  of  motives  to  enrich 
and  to  emphasize  the  form  of  a  table 
leg  or  the  arm  of  a  chair,  in  which 
the  craftsmen  of  St.  Martin's  Lane 
showed  so  much  ability.  Many 
North  Country  dining  chairs  have 
their  backs  carved  in  a  most  elabor- 


No.   VI.— DETAIL  OF  A  STAND,  SHOWING  CARVING   OF   A  COARSE  AND  INFERIOR  EXECUTION 
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No.  VII. — WALNUT  STOOL  OF  A  RICHLY  CARVED  DESIGN  :  CIRCA  1730  :  THIS  STOOL  HAS 
A  LABEL  ATTACHED  WHICH  STATES  THAT  IT  WAS  SOLD  AT  THE  GAINSBOROUGH- 
DUPONT  SALE   IN    1792   AND  THAT  IT  WAS  ONCE  OWNED  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 


Paul's  Churchyard — was  made  for  a  much 
larger  market — a  market  that  existed  in 
every  city  and  town,  and  a  market  in 
which  there  was  competition  and  price- 
cutting  between  the  furniture-makers;  for 
price  with  this  class  of  furniture  was  of 
primary  importance.  The  appearance  of 
the  furniture  also  was  important,  for 
people  liked  handsome  furniture, although 
they  were  unable  to  pay  for  its  quality. 
Therefore  the  furniture-makers  gave  their 
customers  what  they  wanted— handsome- 
ly carved  furniture  at  prices  which  they 
could  afford,  which  meant  that  it  was  not 
always  too  good  in  quality  of  material  or 
in  the  execution  of  the  carving. 

One  important  thing  for  the  collector 
to  realize  about  carving  is  that  it  was 
essential  for  the  wood  to  be  close  grained 
and  of  an  even  texture;  for  unless  the 
carver  had  proper  material  his  work  was 


form  of  turning,  carving  and  fret,  that  was 
used  to  decorate  it  being  of  a  traditional  char- 
acter, little  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
workman.  Earlier  in  this  article  it  was  re- 
marked upon  the  way  that  a  craftsman,  who 
was  ruled  by  the  tradition  of  his  craft,  would 
not  go  wrong  in  matters  of  design  and  orna- 
ment. The  joiners  and  turner-chair-makers, 
who  made  the  tables,  cupboards  and  chairs 
(such  as  Windsor  chairs)  for  the  wage-earning 
citizen  and  the  people  of  the  countryside  were 
seldom  if  ever  guilty  of  producing  a  badly  de- 
signed article.  Their  furniture  had  not  the  re- 
finement and  quality  of  that  which  was  made 
for  well-to-do  homes  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
nor  had  it  the  vulgarity  of  the  over-ornamenta- 
tion that  this  latter  variety  sometimes  possessed. 
It  was  just  working  people's  common  furniture 
when  compared  with  the  products  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  yet  it  was  not  without  distinction,  for 
its  design  bore  an  aesthetic  quality  of  its  own. 

To  explain  quality  of  carving.  From  the  fore- 
going remarks  the  reader  will  realize  why  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  carving.  The 
furniture  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  the  furni- 
ture of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  represented  two 
completely  separate  types,  which  were  brought 
into  be  i  ng  by  two  entirely  different  sources  of  de- 
mand. The  former  was  made  for  a  wealthy  and 
extravagant  but  limited  class  of  society  to  whom 
cost  had  no  meaning.  Under  such  conditions 
of  luxurious  living  fine  craftsmanship  was  able 
to  flourish  and  to  be  sustained  at  a  high  level. 

The  second  variety  of  furniture — that  of  St. 
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spoilt.  The  effect  of  good  material  on  carv- 
ing is  especially  noticeable  in  mahogany 
chairs  and  the  tripod  bases  of  stands  and 
tables.  A  soft  spongy  wood  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible medium  for  the  carver's  chisel.  This 
is  evident  if  the  carving  on  the  back  of  a 
dining  chair  made  of  soft  Honduras  ma- 
hogany is  examined,  when  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  edges  of  the  carving  are  blunt  and 
have  a  worn  rounded  appearance.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  carving  on  the  back  of 
a  chair  made  from  Cuban  mahogany — a 
much  closer-grained  and  harder-textured 
wood — is  examined,  the  carving  will  be 
found  to  be  crisp  and  the  edges  definite 
and  every  cut  of  the  chisel  clearly  visible. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  open-grained 
soft  Honduras  mahogany  was  cheaper  to 
buy  than  the  better-quality  Cuban — hence 
cabinet-makers  who  were  providing  cheap 
sets  of  mahogany  dining  chairs  used  the 
former  wood  to  bring  down  the  cost.  To 
show  the  difference  between  carving  of  su- 
perb quality  in  finely  textured  mahogany 
and  poor  coarse  carving  in  soft  mahogany 
compare  the  two  illustrations,  Nos.  v  and 
vi,  both  of  the  bases  of  tripod  stands.  The 
stand  of  fine  quality  (No.  iii)  was  undoubt- 
edly the  handiwork  of  a  London  firm  of 
the  St.  Martin's  school  of  furniture  makers,  and 


No.  X.— MAHOGANY  CLOCK'  BRACKET  :  WELL  DESIGNED  AND  FINELY  EXECUTED  :  C.  1780 


it  was  probably  a  special  order,  the  customer  instruct- 
ing the  cabinet-maker  to  design  a  stand 
the  top  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Oriental 
plate  enclosed  by  a  fret  gallery.  The  writer 
knows  of  no  similar'example  and  the  quality 
of  the  execution  is  superlative. 

The  walnut  stool  (No.  vii)  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  St.  Martin's  school — notice  the 
contour  of  the  legs  and  how  at  the  knees 
they  merge  into  the  broad  apron  pieces 
which  on  each  of  the  stool's  long  sides  are 
decorated  with  a  grotesque  mask.  Only  a 
skilled  carver-designer  could  achieve  such 
unity  of  form — perhaps  somewhat  ponder- 
ous in  character  but  yet  of  a  sumptuous  and 
elegant  design.  This  stool  was  originally 
part  of  a  large  suite  of  furniture  consisting 
of  chairs,  stools  and  probably  two  couches 
made  for  the  drawing-room  of  a  nobleman's 
mansion  of  the  period  of  the  early  Georges.* 
At  Houghton  in  Norfolk,  the  home  of  the 
Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  there  is  a  ma- 
hogany and  gilt  suite  of  furniture,  which 
has  the  seat  rails  decorated  with  the  same 
mask.  It  would  seem  little  doubt  that  both 


No.  IX.— DETAIL  OF  CARVED  LION  HEAD  TERMINATING  THE  ARMS  OF  CHAIR  NO.  VIII 


*  A  similar  stool  of  this  suite  was  in  the  Percival  /riffiths 
collection  and  a  single  chair  was  in  the  poss  ssion  of 
Messrs.  M.  Harris  a  few  years  ago. 
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suites  came  originally  from  the  same  workshop.  This 
stool  and  the  two  chairs  (Nos.  viii  and  xii),  which  all 
belong  to  the  same  contemporary  style,  have  the  knees 
of  the  cabriole  legs  decorated  with  the  shell  and  pen- 
dent husk  motive.  This  ornament  was  used  by  chair- 
makers  throughout  the  country  during  the  reigns  of 
George  I  and  II,  which  shows  how  dependent  carvers 
were  on  the  stock  motives  of  the  current  style. 

The  walnut  armchair  (No.  viii)  is  a  chair  of  pro- 
vincial make  and  was  also  originally  a  part  of  a  set, 
in  this  case  probably  a  set  of  dining  chairs.  Quite  a 
number  of  mahogany  armchairs  and  two-chair  back 
settees  are  extant  with  the  same  lion-headed  arms, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  these 
suites  of  lion-headed  furniture  originated.  They 
would  appear,  by  the  heaviness  of  the  chair-  and 
couch-frames,  to  be  of  Midland  County  origin. 

The  circular-seated,  veneered  and  solid-backed 
writing  or  dressing  chair  (No.  xii)  is  an  example  of 
London  craftsmanship;  for  the  unity  of  the  design  of 
the  frame,  which  is  a  harmony  of  curves,  is  undoubted 
evidence  of  this. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  winged  armchair,  illus- 
trated in  the  colour  plate,  lies  in  the  needlework 


covering  and  not  in  the  carved  cabriole  legs.  English 
gros-  and  petit-point  needlework  of  a  floral  design, 
similar  to  the  covering  of  this  chair,  has  a  quality  in 
its  technique  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  needle- 
work of  any  other  country.  English  needleworkers 
(of  which  many  must  have  been  amateurs  as  well  as 
professionals)  excelled  in  producing  floral  patterns 
of  skilfully  designed  flowers,  conventional  in  their  ar- 
rangement, but  realistic  in  their  portrayal.  Continen- 
tal needlework,  especially  French,  was  of  equally  fine 
quality,  but  the  floral  patterns  lacked  the  charm  of 
the  English  flowers.  Instead  of  floral  needlework  the 
French  and  Dutch  schools  of  needlework  excelled  in 
elaborate  figure  subjects  in  landscapes.  The  covering 
of  this  chair  is  original  to  the  frame — an  uncommon 
feature  in  the  majority  of  extant  chairs  with  needle- 
work— but  whether  it  was  executed  by  an  amateur 
or  a  professional  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  mahogany  wall  bracket  (No.  x) — designed 
originally  for  a  clock — is  the  work  of  a  skilled  carver- 
ornamentalist.  Notice  how  the  ornament  emphasizes 
the  form  and  at  the  same  time  lightens  the  solid  mass 
of  the  body  of  the  bracket.  If  the  clock  case,  which 
unfortunately  is  now  no  longer  with  its  bracket,  was 


A    WINGED    ARMCHAIR    WITH    WALNUT    FRAME    AND    WITH    ITS  ORIGINAL 
PETIT-POINT   NEEDLEWORK  COVERING   :   CIRCA    1740    :   IN    THE  COLLECTION 
OF    SIR    HARRY    AND    LADY  HAGUE 
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of  equal  elegance,  then  the  two  together  must  in- 
deed have  presented  a  design  of  rare  merit. 

The  commode  chest  of  drawers  (No.  xi)  of  ser- 
pentine shape  shows  a  tasteful  use  of  ornament;  for 
there  is  just  enough  of  it  to  make  the  design  pleasing 
and  interesting.  The  carved  bead  and  reel  motive 
around  the  drawer  fronts  is  an  unusual  and  refined 
treatment.  This  commode  was  probably  made  en 
mite  with  a  knee-hole  dressing-table. 

The  brass-bound  wine  cooler  (No.  xiii),  with  its 
brass  tap  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  melted  ice,  is 
a  piece  of  mid-eighteenth-century  furniture  of  very 
pleasing  proportion  and  form.  The  stand,  composed 
of  three  C-scroll  supports,  is  of  the  rococo  design  of 
which  Thomas  Chippendale  was  so  able  an  exponent. 

The  difference  between  good  ornament  and  bad 
las  it  applies  to  old  English  furniture  is  an  all-import- 
ant subject  to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  sound  judg- 
ment on  the  aesthetic  merit  of  this  furniture.  The 
same  remark  also  applies  to  the  quality  of  carving, 
because  many  modern  collectors  have  fallen  into  the 


|No.  XII.— A  CHAIR  WITH  LEGS  AND  ARMS  OF  ELM  WOOD,  SHOW  INC.  THE 
(FINE  CRAFTSMANSHIP  OF  A  CHAIR-MAKER  OF  THE  FIRST  RANK  :  C.  1730 


No.  XIII. — A  GRACEFULLY  DESIGNED  WINE  COOLER  WITH  BRASS 
FITTINGS  ON  STAND  COMPOSED    OF    C  SCROLLS  :  MID-18TH  CENT. 


error  of  judging  carving  not  by  its  quality  but  by  its 
quantity.  It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  in  this 
article  will  awaken  interest  in  this  matter  of  orna- 
mentation and  quality  of  carving,  so  that  a  truer  ap- 
preciation of  the  aesthetic  value  of  English  furniture 
should  exist  among  collectors  than  appears  to  be  at 
present  current  in  the  collecting  world. 

An  axiom  that  collectors  should  remember  is  that 
design  which  is  aesthetically  good  has  a  permanent 
value  which  nothing  can  affect.  Therefore  when 
monetary  value  is  based  on  the  aesthetic  value  and 
not  on  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  collecting  world 
— whereby  one  day  a  thing  is  saleable  and  the  next 
unsaleable — old  English  furniture  will  then  be  a  gilt- 
edged  investment.  Not  that  this  latter  fact  influences 
the  collector  who  views  old  English  furniture  ir  the 
right  way — that  it  is  a  valuable  document  of  th<  cul- 
ture of  a  past  age. 
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By  DR.  BELLAMY  GARDNER 


THE  first  Chelsea  figure  which  I  should  like  to 
describe  is  that  of  a  female  Rose  Seller  (No.  i), 
in  full  colours,  standing  on  a  thick  rectan- 
gular base  against  a  tree  stump  and  marked  at  the 
back  with  the  Raised  Anchor  Mark.  The  height  is 
\o\  inches  and  the  costume  that  of  those  women 
illustrated  in  Tempest's  Cryes  of  London,  1688  (1st 
edition)  and  171 1  (2nd  edition),  modified  probably 


No  I  —THE  ROSE  SELLER  :  A  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  COLOURED  FIGURE 
WI  H  RAISED  ANCHOR  MARK  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MR.  REGINALD  BLUNT 


by  the  influence  of  the  following  cause,  related  thus 
in  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey's  Dresden  Porcelain  (A.  &  C. 
Black,  1934,  p.  22) :  'The  origin  of  Dresden  figures  of1 
peasants  is  in  fact  to  be  found  in  a  type  of  fancy-dress 
performances,  unknown  in  France,  but  for  long 
popular  in  Germany,  in  which  the  prince,  his  con- 
sort and  his  entourage  took  the  parts  of  a  landlord  or 
a  farmer  with  his  wife,  servants  and  craftsmen  of 
various  trades.  These  Wirtschaften,  as  they  were 
called,  naturally  appeared  in  the  17 19  celebrations, 
and  for  long  remained  a  characteristic  part  of  (<<  1- 
man  Court  festivities.  The  miners'  night  festival, 
with  the  King  himself  as  chief  miner,  was  of  the  same 
order,  though  in  some  ways  recalling  Freemasonry; 
the  grand  display  in  17 19  was  recorded  in  a  set  of 
engravings  from  which  some  well-known  figures  in 
porcelain  were  adapted.'  From  the  above  quotation 
it  should  be  gathered  that  the  elaborate  ruff  round 
the  neck  of  this  Chelsea  Rose  Seller  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  this  was  modelled  from  an  engraving  of  a 
lady  of  the  Court  in  masquerade  costume,  and  not 
from  a  real  street  vendor  of  flowers. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  this  lovely  figure  recalls  the 
copper-plate  series  of  drawings  by  M.  Mauron,  en- 
graved and  published  by  P.  Tempest,  entitled  The 
Cryes  of  the  City  of  London.  In  the  process  of  comparing 
these,  though  not  discovering  the  actual  prototype, 
I  think  the  resemblance  of  costume  and  contour 
presented  by  PI.  15,  Hott  Bak'd  Wardens*  Hott  (No. 
ii),  and  PI.  27  ,Ripe  Speragas]  (No.  iii),  render  it  likely 
that  the  modeller  of  our  Chelsea  Rose  Seller  was  in- 
spired from  this  book,  if  not  from  a  Dresden  porce- 
lain original. 

Originally  the  common  necessaries  of  life  were 
only  sold  in  the  streets;  but  we  find  that  'Hot  Apple 
Dumplings'  were  cried  in  Rosemary  Lane  by  a 
woman  mentioned  in  Ned  Ward's  London  Spy  in 
1698;  and  later,  'Holloway  cheesecakes'  by  an  old 
man,  remembered  by  Nathaniel  Smith,  who  deliv- 
ered his  cry  in  a  tone  so  whining  and  slovenly,  that 
most  people  thought  he  said  'All  my  teeth  ache.'  J 
Indeed,  among  persons  who  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  cry  the  articles  they  have  for  sale,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  guess  at  what  they  say. 

I  have  just  found  in  J.  T.  Smith,  cited  above,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  flower  seller  with  a  show-board  of  artificial 
flowers  in  pots,  with  small  wax  birds  perching  in  the 

*  Warden:  a  large  pear. 

f  Asparagus:  a  well-known  culinary-  plant,  vulgarly  called  sparrow- 
grass. —  Webster's  Dictionary. 
%  The  Cries  of  London,  by  J.  T.  Smith,  1839. 
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Hotf  Bak'd  Wardens  Hot! 
Sbm/nc:  ctiitesQbircj  aiitt-i 


Nos.  II.  &  III.— TWO  FIGURES  FROM  TEMPEST'S  CRYES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 

branches,  gaily  painted  and  varnished.  The  flowers 
were  made  of  silk  and  paper,  with  wires  for  their  stalks. 

I  myself  knew  an  old  man  for  at  least  forty  years,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harley  Street,  who  sold  chick- 
weed  and  groundsel,  and  who  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years  told  me  that  he  walked  fourteen  miles  in  a  day 
to  gather  his  wares  by  the  roadside  near  Harrow. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  de- 
sign, the  name  of  L.  F.  Roubiliac  as  the  likely  mod- 
eller of  such  figures  for  Nicholas  Sprimont's  Chelsea 
china  factory  about  this  period  (1750-53)  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  in  this  connexion  my  own  white 
raised  anchor  marked  figure  of  The  Gardener's  Com- 
panion, shown  in  The  Connoisseur  for  March  1923, 
p.  2,  was  likened  then  to  Roubiliac's  signed  sculpture 
of  Eloquence  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  dated  1743.  There  is  a  resem- 
blance here  in  size  (io|  inches)  and  rarity  to  this 
Rose  Seller.  Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Esdaile  has  since  dis- 


A  WORK  WHICH  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  THE  INSPIRATION  FOR  THE  ROSE  SELLER 


covered  (see  her  Life  and  Works  of  Louis  Frangois 
Roubiliac,  Oxford  University  Press,  1928,  p.  75)  that 
N.  Sprimont,  on  August  25th,  1 744,  stood  as  godfather 
to  Roubiliac's  daughter  Sophie:  Tn  the  Registers  of 
Savoy  and  Spring  Gardens,  we  read  "Sophie  fdle  de 
Louis  Frangois  Roubiliac,  et  de  Catharine  sa  femme  nee  le 
25  Aout  1 744  et  Baptisee  le  23  Septembre  mesme  annee par 
Mr.  Isac  Lesturgt-on,  avec  pour  parrain  Nicolas  Spri- 
mont, et  pour  marraine  Catharine  Roubiliac"  ';  besides 
this  definite  connexion,  we  believe  that  Roubiliac 
modelled  his  little  daughter's  head  for  Sprimont 
when  she  was  between  seven  and  nine  years  old ;  for 
'Mr.  C.  T.  Fowler,  an  expert  judge  and  collector  of 
old  English  china,  found  a  lovely  coloured  head  of  a 
smiling  little  girl,  made  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  in  a 
London  shop  "poised  on  the  top  of  an  old  coal  bell" 
among  a  lot  of  heterogeneous  objects' ;  which  ex  ctly 
fits  into  the  historical  record  {see  The  Connois  £ur, 
August  1938,  pp.  59  et  seq.). 
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No.  IV. — CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  BUST  OF  GEORGE  III  AS 
PRINCE  OF  WALES  :    IN  MRS    RADFORD'S  COLLECTION 


The  next  picture  (No.  iv)  is  that  of  a  white  Chelsea  bust  of  King 
George  the  Third  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his  badge  of  three 
ostrich  feathers  moulded  on  its  basic  pedestal  in  front.  This  noble 
bust  is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Radford  of  Hampstead.  It  is  n 
inches  in  height.  The  youthful  expression  and  graceful  aspect 
which  he  bore  for  many  years  subsequently  is  clearly  shown.  It 
was  probably  made  soon  after  his  creation  to  the  distinctive 
honour  in  1751,  and  though  unmarked,  should  be  classed  in  the 
Chelsea  raised  anchor  period  (1750-53). 

Another  remarkable  white  Chelsea  group  (14^  inches  high)  has 
recently  come  into  notice.  It  represents  finely  modelled  figures 
of  King  George  the  Third  and  his  Queen  Charlotte  and  a  page 
boy  to  hold  the  King's  cloak.  His  Majesty  wears  a  coat  and  long 
waistcoat  of  the  period,  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings  and  buckled 
shoes.  His  head  carries  either  his  own  powdered  hair  or  a  short 
tie  wig.  His  right  arm  is  bent  with  that  hand  resting  on  his  hip. 
His  left  hand  extended  towards  the  Queen.  Under  that  arm  is 
his  hat  and  his  sword  hilt  protrudes  through  an  aperture  in  his 
coat  just  below  it.  His  face  bears  a  benign  expression  on  its  youth- 
ful features.  The  Queen,  in  a  crinoline  and  pannier,  with  tight  cor- 
sage decorated  with  three  rosettes  diminishing  in  size  from  above 
down  to  the  waist,  wears  a  heavy  rope  of  large  pearls  and  pendant 
in  two  strands  round  her  neck,  ear-rings  of  single,  very  large  pearls 
and  a  short  tiara  of  pearls  on  her  (?)  powdered  hair,  which  com- 
plete her  costume,  but  for  thick  pearl  bracelets  on  either  wrist.  The 
base  is  of  rococo  form  with  curving  scrolls  and  feet.  It  is  covered 
with  a  turf  profusely  strewn  with  flowers  in  high  relief  (No.  vi). 

Now,  after  commenting  upon  the  excellent  likenesses  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  as  gauged  by  other  contemporary  portraits,  we 
may  enquire  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  if  indeed  any  meaning  is  intended  by  the  King's  gently 
protesting  action  in  setting  aside  the  Queen's  gay  offer  of  some  object  in  her  right  hand  (now  unfortunately 
broken  off).  First  I  understand  that  a  highly  distinguished  collector  suggested  that  the  object  may  have 
been  a  fan.  In  support  of  this,  Dr.  Doran,  quoted  below,  says,  p.  440 :  'The  artist  Northcote  declared  that 
Queen  Charlotte  was  graceful  and  elegant.  As  he  looked  at  Reynold's  portrait  of  her,  fan  in  hand,  North- 
cote, remembering  the  sitting,  exclaimed,  "Lord,  how  she  held  that  fan."  ' 

A  certain  idea  which  came  to  me,  but  somewhat  laughed  at  by  one  of  our  museum  authorities,  though 
it  might  most  likely  have  been  used  by  the  humorous  Kaendler,  the  Dresden  modeller,  was  the  following: 
We  learn  that,  in  1762,  the  first  thing  of  which  the  Queen  got  absolutely  tired  was  her  jewels.  At  first, 
seeing  herself  endowed  with  them,  her  joy  was  girlish,  natural  and  unfeigned.  But  the  gladness  was  soon 
over.  Tt  was  the  ecstasy  of  a  week,'  as  she 
herself  said  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and 
there  was  indifference  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. T  thought  at  first,'  said  she,  T  should 
always  choose  to  wear  them;  but  the  fatigue 
and  trouble  of  putting  them  on,  and  the 
care  they  required,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
them  ;  u  by,  believe  me,  madam,  in  a  fort- 
night's time  I  longed  for  my  own  earlier 
dress  and  wished  never  to  see  them  more.' 
This  was  said  to  Miss  Burney,  subsequently 
her  reader  and  dresser.* 

At  a  later  period,  in  fact  probably  well 
into  the  1770's,  as  some  of  the  princes  are 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  old,  Duesbury,  who 
had  bought  the  Chelsea  porcelain  factory 

*  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A., Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  vol.  I,  p.  479  (Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  1875). 


No.  V.— COLOURED  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  TUREEN  ONCE  BELONGING  TO  Q.  CHARLOTTE  ' 
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and  was  running  it  in  connexion  with  his 
Derby  works,  issued  three  groups  of  the 
Royal  Family  taken  from  the  well-known 
picture  by  Zoffany  thus  arranged :  'To 
stand  on  the  left  side  a  cluster  of  four 
royal  children;  as  a  centrepiece  King 
George  III  by  a  pedestal  alone,  and  on 
the  right  side  Queen  Charlotte  seated 
with  a  baby  on  her  lap  and  small  prin- 
cesses gathered  round  about  her.  This  is 
of  high  quality,  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Chelsea-Derby  period.'  *  A  set  of  these, 
it  is  delightful  to  know,  was  a  few  years 
ago  added  to  the  collection  of  our  be- 
loved Majesty  Queen  Mary.  It  is  believed 
that  no  other  complete  duplicates  are 
in  existence. 

We  may  diverge  a  little  here  to  in- 
clude a  pleasant  anecdote  related  by 
Mrs.  Delany  in  connexion  with  Their 
Majesties' interestin  the  arts,  after  which 
I  may  give  some  account  of  the  many 
fine  pieces  of  Chelsea  porcelain  collected 
by  the  Queen. 

Mrs.  Delany  states  that  after  she  had 
invented  and  produced  many  hundreds 
of  coloured  paper  flowers,  by  cutting 
them  out  with  scissors  and  laying  them 
down  on  a  black  background,  the  King 
and  Queen  came  to  see  them  while  she 
was  staying  with  the  old  Duchess  of 
Portland  at  Bulstrode.  'My  book  of 
flowers,'  Mrs.  Delany  says,  'was  placed 
on  a  table  before  the  Queen,  the  King 
standing  and  looking  over  her';  when 
the  Queen  asked  her  a  question  she  ap- 
proached and  the  King  brought  her  a 
chair.  'Sit  down,  sit  down,'  said  Her 
Majesty,  'it  is  not  everyone  who  has  a 
chair  brought  them  by  a  King.'  f 

I  myself  own  an  original  letter  from  Queen  Char- 
lotte to  Mrs.  Delaney  saying  (on  the  4th  of  January 
1 786) :  'Tho'  in  general  no  change  of  weather  makes 
me  angry,  I  shall  certainly  quarrel  with  it  to-day, 
if  you  are  unwell — Your  very  affectionate  friend, 
Charlotte.' 

Among  the  effects  of  Queen  Charlotte  sold  by 
Mr.  Christie  in  May  1819  were  the  following  lots  : 

A  pair  of  old  Chelsea  caudle  cups,  covers  and  saucers,  with 
peacocks,  in  gold  on  mazarine  blue  ground. 

A  set  of  three  toilette  boxes  of  old  Chelsea,  of  similar  pattern, 
each  containing  smaller  patch  boxes. 

Four  large  ornamental  cups,  with  pierced  sides,  fine  old 
Chelsea,  of  mazarine  blue  and  gold  and  flowered  pattern. 

A  pair  of  superb  bottles  of  old  Chelsea,  with  peacocks  in  gold 


*  It  is  marked  in  gold  with  a  large  letter  D  enclosing  the  anchor, 
t  George  Paston :  Mrs.  Delany,  A  Memoir,  p.  225 (Grant  Richards,  1900). 


No.  VI. — WHITE  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  GROl'F  REPRESENTING  MSG  GEORGE  III  AND  Ql  EEN 
CHARLOTTE  :  GOLD  ANCHOR  PERIOD  :  CIRCA  1762  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  J.  R.  COOKSON,  KENDAL 


on  mazarine  blue  ground,  gold  vines  in  relief,  the  handles 
of  satyrs'  heads  and  horns. 

A  small  dejeune  of  Chelsea  porcelain,  consisting  of  a  plateau 
and  four  pieces. 

A  pair  of  capital  caudle  cups,  mazarine  blue  and  gold  spirally 
fluted  with  paintings  of  cupids  in  red,  of  the  rare  old 
Chelsea  china. 

Two  cups,  one  cover  and  three  saucers  of  old  Chelsea,  arti- 
choke pattern,  crimson  and  gold,  an  old  Bristol  chocolate 
cup  and  saucer  and  a  leaf-shaped  fruit  dish. 

A   TURENNE   OF  THE  FINE   OLD  CHELSEA  CHINA  shaped  as  a 

boar's  head,  and  a  capital  dish  of  the  same,  finely  painted 
with  a  stag  hunt,  flowers  and  insects  (No.  v). 
[This  is  a  life-size  tureen,  garnished  with  oak  leaves 
and  leeks.  A  large  carving  knife,  modelled  in  porce- 
lain, rests  upon  the  dish,  which  is  painted  as  if 
covered  with  quilted  rose-pink  silk.  It  is  men  loned 
in  the  Chelsea  factory  auction  sale,  1755,  lot  60, 
eighth  day's  sale. — B.G.] 
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No.  I.— INK-WELL  01-  GOTHIC  FORM  :  GERMAN,  CIRCA  1500  :  HEIGHT  4J  IN. 

IN  the  spring  of  1938  there  was  to  be  seen,  in  the 
City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  (Missouri),  a  pew- 
ter collection  which  previously  to  that  date  was 
virtually  unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  former  Ameri- 
can Consul-General  at  Dresden,  Mr.  A.  T.  Haeberle, 
who  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and  had  recently  returned 
to  America.  Mr.  Haeberle  brought  together  his  col- 
lection during  his  stay  in  Germany.  It  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  objects,  most  of  which  are  of  Ger- 
man origin.  They  cover  the  epoch  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sixteenth  Century  till  the  beginning  of 
the  Nineteenth.  Both  simple  vessels  and  utensils  and 
elaborate  decorative  pieces  are  represented.  The 
later  ones  show  clearly  the  changes  of  style,  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Baroque,  and  from  the  Rococo 
to  the  Classic.  The  plain  objects,  made  for  daily  use, 
reveal  a  trend  towards  standardization — a  more  or 
less  timeless  character,  untouched  by  the  different 
forms  of  contemporary  style,  or  only  showing  a  faint 
trace  of  their  influence. 

In  a  vividly  written  book,*  Mr.  Haeberle  tells  us 
how  he  started  his  collection  and  gives  valuable 
hints  on  the  relations  between  pewter  and  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  However  tempting  it  may  be  to 
indulge  in  this  line  of  thought  or  to  examine  the 
difference  between  the  pewter  made  for  use  and  the 

*  Old  Pewter,  Boston,  1931. 


purely  luxurious  pewter  by  the  illustration  of  con- 
trasting examples,  we  have  to  restrict  ourselves  here 
to  the  description  of  a  small  choice  of  pieces  of  out- 
standing artistic  interest. 

The  earliest  object  in  the  collection  is  an  ink-well 
(Nos.  i  and  ii),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  which,  in  spite  of  its  date,  must  be 
considered  as  of  Gothic  type.  Articles  of  this  belated 
Gothic  character  were  in  use  then  in  Northern 
Europe,  whilst  south  of  the  Alps  the  Renaissance 
was  already  in  vogue.*  The  ink-well  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  house  or  small  chapel,  like  so  many  medieval  re- 
liquaries. It  is  unornamented,  but  is  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing shape.  Its  artistic  effect  is  entirely  based  on  stereo- 
metrical  values.  With  the  Renaissance  the  character 
of  pewter  objects  changed  completely.  Wherever  an 
artistic  effect  had  to  be  attained,  the  pewterer  imi- 
tated the  effects  of  silverwork.  Renaissance  silver 
was  decorated  with  reliefs.  Instead  of  the  plain  sur- 
faces, which  defined  clearly  the  structure  of  the  body, 
there  appeared  plastic  figures  and  ornaments,  which 
break  up  the  planes  and  claim  an  interest  of  their 
own,  related  to  the  body  of  the  object  only  as  a  matter 

*  A  similar  one  is  illustrated  in  Malcolm  Bell,  Old  Pewter,  London. 
Plate  XL,  but  without  a  date  or  place. 


No.  II.— THE  INK-WELL  SHOWN  WITH  LID  RAISED  :  LENGTH  AT  BASE  4fl  IN. 
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No.  III. — PEWTER  SALVER  :  PROBABLY  BY  FRANCOIS  BRIOT  :  CIRCA  16U0  :  DIAMETER  I8A  INCHES 


of  applied  decoration.  As  long  as  the  Renaissance  prevailed,  the  plastic 
decoration  continued  to  adapt  itself  to  the  construction  of  the  object. 
The  more  the  Baroque  approached,  the  more  freely  the  silversmith 
applied  his  decorative  accessories,  until  in  the  Rococo  the  structure 
of  the  object  became  overwhelmed  in  a  playful  decoration  of  scroll- 
work, foliage  and  figures.  In  revulsion  from  this  superfluity  of  extra- 
neous ornament  classicism  finally  reverted  to  the  charm  of  simplicity. 

The  first  to  introduce  the  decorative  Renaissance  themes  into  pew- 
ter was  the  Lothringian  Francois  Briot  (about  1550-after  161 5) .  His 
most  famous  work  is  a  salver  with  allegorical  representation  called  the 
Temperantia  salver,  after  the  figure  in  its  central  circle.  The  decorative 
composition  consists  of  concentric  circles  of  figurative  and  ornamental 
reliefs.  The  figures  are  of  an  elegant  and  slender  shape,  revealing  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau. 

A  salver  in  the  Haeberle  collection  of  a  similar  composition  * 
(No.  iii)  shows  in  its  centre  medallion  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve.  This 
subject  is  surrounded  by  figures  of  Minerva  and  five  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  In  the  outer  rim  are  twelve  Roman  emperors  on  horseback.  Ex- 
cept as  ornament,  there  is  no  particular  relation  between  the  different 
subjects.  They  are  taken  partly  from  etchings  of  the  French  master 
Etienne  Delaune  (1518-1595),  one  of  the  best-known  designers  of 
goldsmith's  work  of  his  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  French 
origin  of  the  piece,  although  it  recently  has  been  attributed  to  the  Nurn- 
berg  master  Caspar  Enderlein.f  Beside  its  resemblance  to  the  handi- 

*  Other  examples  are  in  the  Landesgewerbemuseum,  Stuttgart. 

t  Zinnsammlung  V.  Luzern,  Galerie  Fischer,  Katalog-der  Auktion,  vol.  I,  28.viii.  1937. 


work  of  Briot,  it  bears  French  inscrip 
tions  under  the  figures  of  the  arts. 

The  mug  (No.  iv)  bears  on  its 
middle  section  three  engraved  relig 
ious  subjects  placed  in  medallions: 
the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  Peter.  On  the  upper  and 
lower  border  are  chased  ovolo  pat- 
terns. It  bears  the  name  Caspar 
Maderecher  and  the  date  1 630.  This 
object  was  obtained  from  the  Histor- 
ical Museum  at  Munich.  Its  design 
is  of  a  somewhat  archaic  character, 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  almost  Gothic 
treatment  of  the  hair  of  the  Virgin. 
The  tendrils  and  garlands  which 
form  the  medallions  show  the  change- 
less character  of  peasant  art  rather 
than  the  style  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance, then  prevailing  in  Germany. 

The  Weavers'  Guild  cup  (No.  v) 
bears  the  date  1631  on  an  engraved 
inscription.  Below  this  is  a  medallion 
enclosing  three  weaver's  shuttles 
surrounded  by  scrolls  and  other  or- 
naments and  surmounted  by  a  peli- 
can in  its  piety.  On  the  top  of  the  lid 
is  the  figure  of  a  soldier  bearing  a  hal- 
berd and  a  torch.  Like  the  previous 


No.  IV.— MUG  ENGRAVED  WITH  SACRED  SUBJECTS 
GERMAN  :  BY  CASPAR  MADERECHER  :  DATED  163» 
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No.  V.— WEAVERS'  GUILD  CUP  OF  1631 

piece,  this  cup  is  a  pleasing 
blend  of  the  Renaissance 
with  the  naive  taste  of  the 
German  middle  classes. 

The  Pewterers'  Guild  cup 
(No.  vi)  is  dated  1642  and 
signed  by  the  Silesian  master 
Gise  Grach.  It  was  obtained 
from  the  Kunstgewerbemuseum 
(Museum  of  Industrial 
Arts),  Dresden,  which  had 
purchased  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  shape  of  the  cup  is  ex- 
ceptional: on  a  round  foot 
and  body  is  an  hexagonal 
neck.  The  latter  bears  en- 
graved verses  perpetuating 


No.  VIII. — FLAGON*  BYGEORG  KLADE,  REGENSBURG :  1676 


No.  VI.— PEWTERERS'  GUILD  CUP  :  DATED  1642 

the  memory  of  the  masters  of  the 
guild.  As  in  the  Weavers'  Guild 
cup,  an  armed  figure  is  on  the  top 
of  the  lid.  He  bears  a  banner  of 
embroidered  silk.  His  lower  half 
is  hidden  behind  a  huge  shield. 
The  arbitrary  composition  of  the 
whole  thing  shows  a  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  the  Renaissance,  which, 
however,  remains  the  style  of  the 
cup. 

The  Guild  tankard  (No.  vii)  is 
dated  1651  and  bears  the  letters 
A.E.G.P.  It  was  made  by  Tobias 
Schlegel  of  Liegnitz  in  Silesia.  The 
museum  in  Breslau  (Silesia)  has 
a  Guild  tankard  by  the  same 
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No.  IX. — GUILD  CUP  :  DATED  1737  :  16J  IN. 

master.*  The  form  of  the  tan- 
kard is  stout  and  simple.  The 
foot  is  not  sharply  separated 
from  the  body,  but  turns 
steeply  towards  it.  The  decor- 
ation consists  of  free  growing 
engraved  tendrils,  covering 
the  surface,  and  the  hinge  has 
a  thumb-piece  of  boldly 
curved  design — all  traits  of 
the  incipient  growth  of  the 
Baroque,  which  blends  the 
independent  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject in  a  picturesque  unity. 
The  Beer  flagon  (No.  viii), 

*  Erwin  Hintze,  Die  deutschen  zinngieszer 
und  ihre  Marken,  Leipzig,  1921-1931, 
vol.  IV,  No.  185. 


dated  1676,  reveals  its  Baroque  ori- 
gin in  the  costume  and  the  hair- 
dressing  of  two  portraits  engraved  on 
the  body.  They  represent  a  couple  by 
name  Ferdinand  Maria  and  Adel- 
heid.  The  ornamentation,  however, 
is  not  at  all  Baroque,  but  purely  geo- 
metrical, revealing  the  popular  taste, 
such  as  is  found  in  peasant  art.  The 
thumbpiece  of  the  hinge,  however, 
is  undiluted  Baroque.  The  tankard 
bears  the  pewter  mark,  a  deer  and 


No.  X. — WINE  VESSEL  :  CIRCA  1700  :  HEIGHT  10^  IN. 

two  keys.  Its  maker  was  GeorgKlade 
from  Regensburg,  Bavaria,  and  the 
piece  was  at  one  time  in  the  Histori- 
cal Museum,  Munich. 

The  Guild  cup,  dated  1737  (No. 
ix)  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  its  lid 
ending  in  a  tall  finish.  On  its  upper 
rim  it  bears  the  names  of  several  mas- 
ters. The  octagonal  shape  is  not  ar- 
bitrary, as  was  the  hexagonal  neck 
of  the  Pewterers'  Guild  cup,  but  is 


the  continuous  motif  of  the  en- 
tire vessel.  Its  silhouette  is  of 
typical  Baroque  design,  consist- 
ing of  many  different  curves  and 
angles.  At  this  time  the  gold- 
smith's art  was  already  more 
Rococo  than  Baroque,  while  the 
pewterer  has  followed  the  evolu- 
tion more  slowly. 

The  hexagonal  Wine  vessel 
(No.  x)  bears  no  date,  but  be- 
longs to  a  group  of  similar  ob- 
jects used  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Seventeenth  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies.* It  bears  on  each  side  an 
engraving  of  religious  character, 
e.g.  the  Crucifixion,  Christ  and 
the  Lamb,  and  The  Burial  of 
Christ.  The  drawings  are  bold 
and  sure,  but  naive,  and  are 
matched  by  the  floral  decora- 
tion: a  typical  geometrically 

*  Karl  Berling,  Altes  £inn,  Berlin,  19 19, 
Figs.  92  and  93. 

(Concluded  on  page  158) 
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BASTIANINI 

By   CYRIL   G.   E.  BUNT 


No.   I. — GIOVANNI   BASTIANINI  :  B.    1830;  D.  1868 

DR.  MAX  FRIEDLANDER 
|  in  his  recently  published 
book  On  Art  and  Connoisseur- 
ship  has  a  chapter  on  art  forgeries 
and  speaks  of  Giovanni  Bastianini 
as  one  of  the  aristocrats  among  such 
forgers,  who  'harboured  the  illu- 
sion that  they  had  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  the  creative  methods 
of  previous  ages  that  they  could  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  style  of  the  Old  Masters.'  He 
further  asserts  that  'after  being  un- 
masked every  forgery  is  a  useless, 
hybrid  and  miserable  thing,'  and 
that  'Bastianini  was  perhaps  a 
talented  sculptor;  in  the  style  of 
the  past  he  was,  however,  only  able 
to  bring  abortions  to  the  world.' 

In  the  case  of  almost  any  other 
producer  of  false  antiques  we  might 
have  passed  this  fortuitous  assertion 
without  challenge.  But  with  Bas- 
tianini something  further  must  be 
said— and  the  urge  tosay  it  accounts 
for  the  following  few  words. 


Bastianini's  photograph  (No.  i). shows  him  to  have  had  the  head  of 
a  genius,  the  broad  forehead  and"  wide  eyes  of  a  dreamer,  the  ears  of  a 
virtuoso,  but  a  weak  mouth  and  an  indecisive  chin.  One  glance  at  the 
somewhat  vacant  face  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that,  clever  as  he  was, 
here  is  no  criminal  forger  who  would,  of  himself,  have  planned  the 
business  of  making  and  passing  off  spurious  antiques.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  whose  special  gift  lay  in  an  ability  to  absorb  the 
spirit  and  technique  of  a  bygone  period.  He  lived,  one  may  surmise,  in 
an  unreal  world  of  fantasy,  bred  of  the  psychological  projection  of  his 
'ego'  into  the  authentic  atmosphere  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  He  was 
a  genius  stunted  and  frustrated  by  modern  conditions. 
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The  continuity  of  all 
art  development  is 
based  upon  the  best 
which  the  past  hasgiven, 
and  the  normal  artist, 
before  essaying  to  create 
anew,  does  well  to  satu- 
rate his  mind  with  the 
works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters to  inspire  his  own 
creative  impulses.  Thus 
did  the  Pisani  model 
themselves  upon  the 
sculptured  sarcophagi 
of  the  Campo  Santo; 
thus  Donatello  was  in- 
debted to  the  antique 
medals  and  classic  frag- 
ments  he  found  in 
Rome;  thus  Michelan- 
gelo and  the  othergiants 
of  the  Renaissance  fed 
their  hungry  souls  upon 
the  frescoes  of  Masac- 
cio ;  thus  our  own  Alfred 
Stevens — greatest  sculptor  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  artist 
since  that  time — knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  creator  of  Moses  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

But  none  of  these  was  a  mere  imitator,  none  a  forger — in  spite  of 
Michelangelo's  Sleeping  Cupid — although,  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, each  must  have  striven  closely  to  imitate  the  work  of  older 

masters.  Their  good 


No.  III.— SAl'OXAROLA  :  BY  BASTIANIM 
REPLICA   IN  THE  MUSEO  SAN  MARCO 


FROM  THE 
FLORENCE 


No.  IV. — THE  ORIGINAL  MODEL  IN  PLASTER  FOR  THE  BUST 
OF  1IHNIVIENI  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  V.— REPLICA  OF  THE  BUST  OF  BENIVIBNI  (NO.  IV) 
TERRA-COTTA  :  IN  THE  MUSEO  SAN  MARCO,  FLORENCE 


fortune  was  that  they 

lived  in  a  very  different  environment  from  Bastianini.  Their  genius 
for  expression  was,  unlike  his,  strongly  individual.  They  were  for- 
tunate in  patronage  and  commissions  which  encouraged  the  free 
interpretation  of  their  own  dreams  and  contemporary  needs  in 
ever-varying  forms.  Bastianini  knew  nothing  of  wealthy  patron- 
age. As  one  born  out  of  due  time  his  genius,  more  narrow  than  that 
of  any  of  the  great  men  named,  only  dawned  upon  a  wider  world 
after  years  of  exploitation  by  an  astute  rogue,  who  saw  in  the  powers 
of  this  provincial  dreamer  a  tool  to  use  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
lived  in  a  nineteenth-century  world  of  fictitious  values  squeezed 
from  antiques,  genuine  ©r  spurious,  in  an  Italy  where  a  regular 
traffic  in  false  antiques  met  an  almost  worldwide  demand. 

We  may  admit  that  some  of  his  work  was  in  imitation  of  older 
existing  works,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  or  Rossellino  for  example;  but 
none  is  an  actual  replica.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  know  that 
any,  even  of  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, were  made  with  the  definite  intention  on  his  part  to  deceive. 
He  may  have  been  a  fool — a  very  gifted  fool — but  we  should  not 
label  him  an  out-and-out  rogue.  That  stigma  should  very  much 
rather  be  placed  upon  those  for  whom  he  worked  and  who  benefited 
by  his  labours.  He  was,  from  the  first,  a  victim  of  circumstr  ices. 

Born  of  humble  parents  at  Camerata  near  Fiesole  in  18'  J,  he 
was  a  mere  boy  of  fifteen  when  he  went  to  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
Torrini  to  do  odd  jobs.  Here  it  was  that  the  youth's  attention  was 
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first  directed  to  the  works  of  the  great  Floren- 
tines.We  may  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
youngster,  who  had  already  some  idea  of 
modelling,  when  he  was  encouraged  to  study 
and  model  from  the  Renaissance  Masters. 

Giovanni  Freppa,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
comes  upon  the  scene  in  1848,  when  Bas- 
tianini  was  still  only  eighteen.  Freppa  had 
been  a  vendor  of  charcoal,  but  had  by  then 
blossomed  forth  as  a  dealer  in  antiques.  He 
obviously  took  advantage  of  Bastianini's 
poverty,  the  more  stringent  since  the  lad 
had  to  help  keep  an  infirm  father.  Freppa 
persuaded  him  to  bind  himself  to  him  for  2 
lire  a  day  (about  ten  shillings  a  week),  gave 
him  an  apartment  and  instruction  in  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic ;  gave  him  books  tostudy 
and  otherwise  encouraged  the  youth. 
Freppa  evidently  knew  what  he  was  about 
in  thus  binding  to  himself  an  uneducated 
boy  with  this  unique  gift  of  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  Quattrocento  in  his  every  effort. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  Bastianini 


No.  VI.— TERRA-COTTA  BUST  OF  MARSILIO  FICINO    :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  VII. — LVCREZ1 A  DON  ATI  :  MARBLE  BUST  BY  BASTI- 
ANINI   :    IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT  MUSEUM 


was  entirely  a  dupe,  there  is  no  doubt 
he  had  been  simple  enough  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  man  who 
used  his  gift  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

For  a  period  of  twenty  years,  until  his 
early  death  in  1868,  Bastianini  worked 
in  obscurity.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Foresi  he ! 
states  that  he  is  a  man  of  simple  habits 
and  peaceable  nature;  that  he  lived  se- 1 
eluded  from  the  world  in  the  solitude  of' 
his  studio,  where  he  pursued  his  calm, 
laborious  way.  He  is  there  defending 
himself  with  reference  to  the  notorious 
bust  of  Savonarola.  Sold  by  Freppa  to  the  1 
dealer  De  Vegni  for  500  lire,  it  passed 
soon  after  to  Vincenzo  Capponi  at  640, 
who  in  turn  sold  it,  in  1 864,  to  Giovanni 
Costa  and  Cristiano  Banti  for  10,000  lire ! 
Bastianini  asserts  that  he  had  no  part  in 
this  and  that  at  no  time  did  he  meet  the 
purchasers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  read 
between  the  lines  in  this  bit  of  business. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  marked  the 
sale  of  the  Benivieni  bust  made  in  1863. 
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No.  VIII. — MARBLE  RELIEF  OF  GIVLIA  ASTALLA  :  NOW  IN  A  PRIV 
ATE  COLLECTION  :   FORMERLY  IN  THE  FITZHENRY  COLLECTION 

For  this  terra-cotta  its  creator  received  350  lire. 
De  Nolivos  bought  it  from  Freppa  in  1 864,  pay- 
ing him  750  francs,  Freppa  stipulating  for  a 
'rake-off'  on  any  subsequent  sale.  It  was  taken 
to  Paris  and  exhibited  in  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
1 865.  Three  or  four  months  after  the  De  Nolivos 
collection  came  under  the  hammer  and  the  bust 
went  to  the  Comte  de  Nieuwerkerke,  Director  of 
the  Louvre,  for  13,600  francs.  At  the  Louvre  it 
was  given  a  place  among  the  works  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  When  eventually  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  its  alleged  fifteenth-century  date 
and  Bastianini  produced  his  model,  Freppa  ad- 
mitted it  was  based  upon  the  study  of  Giuseppe 
Buonaiuti,  an  old  tobacco-factory  hand,  and 
that  Bastianini  was  its  author. 

There  is  no  need  to  cite  other  transactions 
of  a  similar  nature.  These  two  suffice  to  show 
where  responsibility  for  the  deceptions  really 
lay.  As  regards  ethical  responsibility  who  shall 
judge  ?  There  is  the  one  glaring  indictment — 
the  date  1496  on  the  Savonarola  bust.  But  it 
may  be  noticed  that  while  the  figure  1  is  neat, 
vertical  and  in  keeping  with  the  Roman  letter- 


ing of  the  name,  the  other  three  figures  are  such  as  any  Ital- 
ian hand  might  have  traced — sloping  and  inartistically 
formed.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Bastianini's  flair  for 
perfection  to  the  last  detail  would  have  failed  him  in 
a  mere  date.  Was  Freppa,  we  wonder,  responsible  for 
them?  Could  Bastianini  have  naively  put,  say,  i860? 

There  remains  the  statement  by  Friedlander  that  'in  the 
style  of  the  past  he  was  only  able  to  bring  abortions  to  the 
world.'  Whether  that  feeling  of  revulsion  which  experts 
experience  in  the  presence  of  pseudo- antiques  is  justified 
in  the  case  of  Bastianini  is  a  question.  If  a  man  was  offered 
an  alleged  fifteenth-century  piece  and  it  turned  out,  after 
purchase,  to  be  a  Bastianini,  he  would  naturally  feel  'done.' 
But  he  would  have  much  to  console  him.  Apart  from  buy- 
ing experience,  he  would  have  a  thing  of  beauty  and  artistic 
value ;  a  work  by  an  artist  of  genius  and  power,  unique  per- 
haps in  the  annals  of  art.  In  any  collection  such  as  that  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where  a  number  of  his 
works  are  to  be  seen,  acquired  and  acknowledged  as  his  own 
of  course,  we  are  able  to  see  him  in  true  perspec  tive. 

In  his  Savonarola  (No.  ii),  a  replica  of  which  is  in  the  Mu- 
seo  San  Marco,  Florence  (No.  iii),we  can  understand  why 
those  who  flocked  to  see  it  in  'the  'sixties'  were  so  unani- 
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No.  X.— MADONNA  AND  CHILD  :  ENAMELLED  TERRA-COTTA  RELIEF :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


mous  in  praising  it.  In  the  original  plaster  model  for 
the  Beniv  ieni  bust  (No.  iv)  we  have  the  features  of  the 
old  Buonaiuti — a  vivid  study  direct  from  life,  with  no 
taint  of  falsity  about  it,  but  which  must  have  helped 
theartist  materially  ingetting  that  marvellous  anima- 
tion seen  in  the  final  bust.  Our  illustration  of  the  latter 
is  from  the  replica  in  the  Museo  San  Marco  (No.  v). 

Less  well  known  but  quite  as  masterly  is  the  terra- 
cotta of  Marsilio  Ficino  (No.  vi).  With  head  slightly 
to  the  right  and  upturned  eyes  this  fifteenth-century 
philosopher  is  more  alive — more  convincing  perhaps 
— than  the  original  which  inspired  it  by  Ferrucci  in 


Florence  Cathedral.  Even  more  to  be 
praised  is  the  exquisite  marble  bust  of 
Lucrezia  Donati  (No.  vii) .  The  delicate 
modellingof  the  features,  the  masterly 
technique  of  the  hair,  the  sense  of  re- 
strained decorative  beauty  in  the  ghir- 
landa  of  pearls — all  proclaim  the  artist 
as  one  who  awakens  beauty  at  every 
touch.  Only  a  degree  less  refined  and 
with  an  even  more  robust  sense  of  life  is 
the  relief  of  Giulia  Astalla  (No.  viii),  of 
the  Fitzhenry  collection.  Here  the  pro- 
file beauty  is  inspired  by  the  Florentine 
taste  for  silhouette.  His  unerring  sense 
of  proportion  and  fifteenth-century 
stylization  is  again  well  displayed  in 
the  Portrait  of  a  Girl  (No.  ix),  where  sim- 
plicity and  restraint  are  predominant. 

Of  the  many  Madonna  reliefs  as- 
cribed to  him  the  partly  enamelled 
terra-cotta  shown  in  No.  x  is  perhaps 
the  most  vigorous, while  as  an  example 
of  his  most  exquisite  handling  we  illus- 
trate (No.  xi)  a  very  delicate  relief,  at 
one  time  attributed  to  Rossellino,  now 
said  to  be  based  upon  Desiderio's 
Madonna  at  Turin.  This  relief  was  for- 
merly the  property  of  Freppa. 

These  few  examples  will  suffice  to 
show  that  in  Bastianini's  work  we  pos- 
sess things  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
beauty.  Friedlandcr's  admission  that 
he  'was  perhaps  a  talented  sculptor'  is 
good !  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  genius 
— a  master — who,  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar temperament,  amounting  to  an  ob- 
session, naturally  thought  and  worked 
in  the  spirit  of  the  past.  His  forgeries 
(if  forgeries  we  should  call  them)  are 
far  from  being  the  'useless,  miserable 
things'  Friedlander  would  have  them. 
Those  which  were  thought  to  be  an- 
tiques were  proclaimed  in  their  day  as 
wonders.  They  and  his  other  works  are  ' 
noless  wonderful, no  less  beautiful, now 
they  are  admitted  to  be  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Surely  it  is  a  question  of  aesthetics  and  has  little 
actually  to  do  with  antiquity  value,  a  contention 
which  can  be  admirably  demonstrated  by  reference 
to  that  masterly  accomplishment,  the  marble  bust  of 
Lucrezia  Donati  already  spoken  of  (No.  vii).  This 
superb  'portrait'  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  his 
finest  work  and  one  which  we  can  be  proud  to  know 
has  its  lasting  home  in  our  National  Collection  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

We  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  able  to  find  out  (if 
it  were  worth  while)  how  much  it  was  valued  at,  as 
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a  true  Bastianini,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  nation  and  compare 
that  figure  with  the  1,500  francs  which 
Freppa  was  paid  for  it.  But  that  would 
not  help  us. 

Consider  the  names  and  opinions  of 
a  few  well-known  men  in  nineteenth- 
century  Italy,  who,  it  would  seem, 
were  shown  the  bust  (more  or  less  as 
a  test)  by  Foresi  soon  after  it  had  been 
purchased  from  Freppa.  Sig.  Egidi,  a 
noted  expert  of  his  day,  said:  'If  you 
had  not  told  me  in  advance  that  it  is 
a  modern  work  I  should  have  judged 
it  with  open  eyes  as  ancient.'  Both  Sig. 
Emile  Burci,  formerly  Inspector  of  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  and  the  well-known 
authority  on  Italian  art,  Cavalcaselle, 
judged  the  bust  to  be  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Mino  da  Fiesole  and  begged  Foresi  to 
allow  it  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Bargello, 
where  it  could  be  compared  with  the 
other  busts  and  marbles  of  that  famous 
collection.  Our  English  Fortnum,  one 
of  the  then  most  distinguished  and  fas- 
tidious amateurs  of  art  in  Europe, 
made  him  an  offer  of  what  he  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  price,  in  view  of 
his  means,  and  was  almost  on  the  point 
of  concluding  the  deal  when  he  was 
told  that  Bastianini  was  the  author. 
At  first  he  was  annoyed  (obviously  he 
had  made  the  offer  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  an  antique) ;  but  after 
explanations  he  exclaimed  ' Dorenavant 
ilne  f out  plus  rien  acheter.'  Besides  these 
Foresi  quotes  Sig.  Francolini,  an  artist 
and  art  restorer,  M.  Paul  Dubois  the 
sculptor,  MM.  Mannheim  father  and 
son  and  others,  all  of  whom  judged 
the  Luctezia  to  be  an  ancient  work. 

In  the  matter  of  mere  virtuosity  it 
is  comparatively  easy  for  a  facile  sculp- 
tor to  carve  the  aged  lineaments  of 
a  Benivieni.  Every  line  etched  by  the 
hand  of  time,  bitten  in  as  it  were  by  the  acid  of 
cumulative  experience  or  sorrows,  furrows  of  deep 
thought  or  'crows-feet'  of  kindly  humour,  every  de- 
tail of  the  fallen  muscles  or  drawn,  bone-revealing 
flesh  are  par  excellence  expressive.  By  them  character 
is  revealed  and  made  impressive  as  by  those  very 
experiences.  It  is  very  much  otherwise  when,  in  an 
impassive  block  of  marble  he  sets  himself  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  twenty-years-old 
girlhood  as  in  the  Lucrezia  Donati.  So  far  as  is  known 
lit  was  not  modelled  from  life  nor  from  any  known 
bust,  though  the  technique  has  been  likened  to 
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Mino  da  Fiesole  and  (in  the  treatment  of  the  hair) 
to  Donatello.  It  is  obviously  the  product  of  one  of 
his  most  inspired  moments.  At  the  time  when  his 
gifted  chisel  and  mallet  were  bringing  this  fair  poem 
to  concrete  form  in  all  the  fervour  of  his  creative 
genius  we  cannot  imagine  Bastianini  measuring  his 
achievement  by  what  it  could  be  'passed-off'  for  in 
cash.  Ke  must  have  striven  at  white  heat  with  one 
dominating  urge — to  create  beauty.  And  beaut  v,  as 
he  understood  it,  was  inseparable  from  the  fifte<  1th- 
century,  fantasy-world  in  which  his  mind  foun  I  the 
satisfaction  of  its  desires. 

(Concluded  on  page  158) 
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THE  two  portrait  drawings  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  here  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  their 
owner,  Mr.  G.  D.  Gordon  Hake  of  Bristol, 
are  little -known  examples  of  the  artist's  capacity  in 
male  portraiture.  They  are  life-size  heads  in  black 
chalk  and  sanguine,  executed  with  a  firm  touch, 
showing  careful  observation  and  powerfully  render- 
ing the  character  of  the  sitters.  An  unusual  interest 
attaches  to  them,  because  Rossetti  was  averse,  as  a 
rule,  to  direct  portraiture;  his  subjects  were  women 
rather  than  men;  and,  at  the  time  when  these  draw- 
ings were  made,  he  was  only  just  recovering  from 
complete  breakdown  of  health.  Yet  William  Michael 
Rossetti  maintained  that  apart  from  that  of  Watts- 


Dunton  they  were  the  best  of  his  male  portraits. 
Rossetti,  of  course,  liked  to  idealize,  that  is  to  say, 
adapt  the  features  of  his  model  to  a  type  represent- 
ing an  imaginative  and  poetic  conception  of  his 
own.  To  concentrate  on  the  likeness  was  another 
and  more  literal  faculty  which  conflicted  with  this 
poetic  licence.  'I  must  say  frankly,'  he  wrote  to 
Vernon  Lushington  in  1865,  'that  whenever  I  have 
undertaken  a  portrait  as  such  I  have  always  felt  my- 
self so  encumbered  with  anxiety  as  to  getting  a  good 
likeness  (without  which  it  is  of  no  value  whatever  to 
friends)  that  I  have  generally  failed  in  this  more 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  work.' 

It  is  true  that  by  his  own  imaginative  method  he 
often  obtained  a  surprisingly  faithful  rendering  of 
personality.  For  example,  the  pictures  inspired  by 
Jane  Morris,  with  the  large,  deep-set  eyes,  the  full 
lips  and  curved  throat,  were  unquestionably  like 
her,  making  all  allowance  for  the  exaggerations 
which  he  felt  himself  free  to  make.  But  the  feminine 
countenance  lends  itself  more  easily  to  the  idealizing 
process  than  that  of  men,  and  Rossetti's  portraits, 
paintings  and  drawings  were  almost  exclusively  of 
women.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1862  he  had 
been  preoccupied  with  the  golden  and  flamboyant 
beauty  of  Fanny — the  Mrs.  Hughes,  with  whom  his 
acquaintance  extended  over  so  long  a  time  and 
whom  he  familiarly  termed  'the  Elephant.'  After 
1868  this  inspiration  flagged:  Mrs.  Morris  inspired 
him  more;  though  between  1869  and  1871  his  other 
art,  poetry,  neglected  for  many  years,  again 
claimed  him. 

Then  come  these  two  virile  portraits,  not  paint- 
ings, certainly,  but  finished  works  of  art.  Two  men, 
one  grave,  elderly,  thoughtful,  the  other  young, 
eager,  energetic.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  excep- 
tional drawings  were  produced  under  the  excep- 
tional conditions  which  may  be  briefly  recalled  here. 

Dr.  T.  Gordon  Hake,  the  elder  of  the  two  sitters, 
was  known  to  Rossetti  first,  not  as  a  medical  man 
but  as  a  poet.  The  artist  had  expressed  admiration 
for  Hake's  poetry,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  their  acquaintance  had  been  resumed.  In  1869 
an  exchange  of  letters  began  which  went  on  until 
1878.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Gordon  Hake  the 
writer  of  these  notes  has  been  able  to  peruse  them,  j 
As  to  a  fellow  writer,  Rossetti  made  suggestions, 
bestowed  praise  and  discussed  problems  of  rhyme, 
metre  and  poetical  diction  in  his  own  cordial  and 
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attractive  way.  The  doctor's  Valdarno,  World's  Epitaph 
and  Old  Souls  came  under  review;  and  something  also 
I' was  said  of  Rossctti\s  poetic  aims  and  intentions. 

But  the  genial  correspondence  covered  a  mental 
turmoil.  Rossetti  was  an  ill  man.  The  easy,  indul- 
gent, sequestered  life  at  Cheyne  Walk  had  not  been 
good  for  him.  He  was  getting  fat.  He  suffered  from 
insomnia.  He  was  worried  about  his  eyesight.  Added 
'  to  these  troubles  were  the  mixed  and  agonized  feel- 
ings with  which  he  regarded  the  exhuming  of  the 
manuscript  book  of  his  poems  from  his  wife's  grave. 
A  haunting  sense  of  remorse  and  wrongdoing 
possessed  him. 

The  description  of  his  symptoms  crept  into  the 
letters  to  his  doctor  friend;  though  they  gained  in 
cheerfulness  when  Rossetti's  Poems  were  at  last  pub- 
lished, and  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  destined  for 
unanimous  praise.  He  confided  to  Dr.  Hake  that  he 
would  be  in  the  thick  of  another  poetic  venture 
before  long.  This  was  before  the  thunderbolt — in 
1 87 1 — Robert  Buchanan's  famous  article  on  The 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry  in  The  Contemporary  Review. 

Dr.  Hake  suddenly  found  his  poetic  mentor 
turned  into  a  case  for  his  professional  concern. 
About  1870  Rossetti  had  begun  to  take  the  soporific 
drug  chloral  in  large  quantities.  Mentally  and 
physically  he  was  in  a  morbid  state.  The  savage 
attack  on  the  morals  and  motives  of  his  art  exposed 
Ihis  weakness.  Remorse,  the  conviction  that  he  was 
the  object  of  a  general  malignancy,  and  the  effects 
of  the  drug  combined  to  lay  him  low. 

Into  this  unsuspected  vortex  Hake  was  drawn,  as 
a  friend,  a  poet  and  a  doctor.  From  Cheyne  Walk 
Rossetti  was  taken  to  Hike's  house  at  Roehampton, 
in  1872 — shattered  in  body  and  in  a  state  of  mind 
resembling  insanity. 

The  doctor's  son  George  Gordon  Hake,  a  pleas- 
ant, good-natured  young  man,  was  down  from 
Oxford.  He  was  also  drawn  into  the  concern  for 
Rossetti's  welfare.  Together  with  William  Bell  Scott 
he  went  to  the  house  in  Scotland  which  Mr.  William 
Graham  placed  at  Rossetti's  disposal,  to  look  after 
him.  He  moved  with  him  to  a  farmhouse  at  Trowan, 
thence,  in  September,  1872,  to  Kelmscott,  of  which 
Rossetti  was  nominally  'co-tenant'  with  William 
Morris.  George  had  thought  of  going  in  for  journal- 
ism. Rossetti  dissuaded  him.  From  Trowan,  recover- 
ing, he  wrote  to  George's  father,  expressing  his  dis- 
taste for  a  career  in  which  'you  may  aspire  eventu- 
ally to  push  your  way  much  as  in  a  scramble  at  the 
gallery  door  of  a  theatre,  through  little  better  com- 
pany and  language.'  George  stayed  on  at  Kelmscott 
das  secretary  and  companion  to  the  invalid  genius, 
now  apparently,  though  not  in  reality,  recovered  in 
health.  Until,  in  1877,  Rossetti's  capricious  temper 
became  too  much  to  bear,  he  remained  his  helper 
and  friend. 


BY  DANTE  GABRIEI,  ROSSETTI 

The  drawings  are  of  Dr.  Hake  and  his  son,  grand- 
father and  father  respectively  of  their  present  owner. 
They  were  made  at  Trowan.  They  mark  Rossetti's 
return  to  comparative  normality.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to  show  his  appreciation  of  their  kindness  to 
him.  He  was  also  anxious  to  begin  work  again  and 
the  drawings  were,  in  a  way,  an  experiment  to 
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ascertain  whether  his  skill  of  hand  and  sureness  of 
eye  had  survived.  Though  he  had  been  making 
three  to  four  thousand  a  year  he  had  saved  nothing. 
Cheyne  Walk  had  to  be  kept  going,  though,  in  his 
absence,  it  was  the  headquarters  of 'rapine  and  waste 
of  the  most  ruinous  kind,'  reported  Ford  Madox 
Brown.  The  cook  pawned  his  belongings.  Little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Charles  Augustus  Howell, 
the  'soldier  of  fortune'  who  acted  as  his  agent.  An 
interesting  series  of  letters  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  published 
in  1940  and  edited  by  Dr.  Paull  Franklin  Ba  m, 
shows  how  many  cheques  were  at  the  same  tim<  be- 
ing sent  to  36,  Royal  Avenue,  'for  the  elephant  to 
take  up  with  its  trunk,'  as  the  sender  remarked. 

(Concluded  on  page  158) 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  DRAWING  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SIMON  MARMION 

ASILVERPOINT  drawing  for  a  Pietd  which  appeared  in 
the  sale  of  the  Henry  Oppenheimer  collection  as  a  work  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  has  been  studied  anew  after  its  recent  cleaning  and 
the  earlier  attribution  to  the  name  of  Simon  Marmion  is  believed 
to  be  sustained.  When  A.  E.  Popham  of  the  British  Museum 
published  it  in  Old  Master  Drawings,  September,  1926,  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  contemporary  copy  after  Marmion.  Included 
in  the  Flemish  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1927,  it  was 
catalogued  simply  as  'Flemish  School,'  but  at  the  French  exhi- 
bition of  1932  it  was  definitely  attributed  to  Simon  Marmion. 
In  the  Oppenheimer  catalogue  it  had  the  former  anonymity. 

The  cleaning  to  which  the  drawing  was  subjected  after  its 
acquisition  by  the  Museum  revealed  the  fine,  vigorous  lines  of 
a  master.  It  became  evident  that  this  could  not  be  considered 
a  copy  but  an  original  work.  In  publishing  the  Pietd  in  the 
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Bulletin,  March,  1942,  Miss  Agnes  Mongan,  Keeper  of  Draw-  j 
ings,  claims  it  once  more  for  Simon  Marmion. 

There  are  no  other  drawings  in  existence  attributed  to  this 
Franco-Flemish  painter,  but  his  association  with  a  definite  ? 
group  of  paintings  and  miniatures  has  come  to  be  more  clearly  i 
established  in  recent  years.  The  artistic  personality  responsible  I 
for  the  panels  of  the  St.  Bertin  altarpiece  stands  out  in  full  j 
clarity.  No  known  work  is  recorded  for  which  thisPield  might  bfl 
a  study,  but  for  relationship  of  spirit  and  style,  Miss  Mongan 
calls  attention  to  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Johnson  collection  in  1 
Philadelphia,  which  comes  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  in  St.  \ 
Omer  and  is  accepted  with  the  Berlin  panels  from  St.  Bertin 
as  a  basic  subject  for  a  study  of  this  master. 

The  drawing's  history  before  1926,  when  it  belonged  to  the  J 
Reverend  Canon  Lewis  Gilbertson  of  London,  is  not  known,  < 
except  that  a  name  appears  in  the  margin.  It  is  that  of  the  I 
little  known  Antwerp  painter,  Peter  van  Lint  (1609-1690),  '^ 
who  was  probably  at  one  time  its  owner. 

A  PROBABLE  BICGHERNA 
COVER  BY  GIOVANNI  DI  PAOLO 


HIGHLY  interesting  panel  by  the  Sienese  quattro-  t 
centist,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  showing  St.  Thomas  ; 


Aquinas  confounding  Averroes,  has  lately  been  acquired  1 
by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis.  The  panel,  w  hich 
was  not  known  to  Mr.  J.  Pope-Hennessy  at  the  time  he  J 
wrote  his  book  on  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  is  now  considered  t 
by  him  to  be  of  the  period  about  1445- 1450,  or  tow  ard  1 
the  middle  of  the  painter's  career.  The  first  dated  work 
known  by  him  is  of  1426. 

This  painting  is  far  indeed  from  the  phantasy  of  the  1 
famous  series  of  panels  illustrating  the  life  of  John  the  . 
Baptist  in  the  Ryerson  collection  in  Chicago,  and  it  has  : 
more  of  his  characteristic  and  graceful  use  of  Renais- : 
sance  architecture  and  of  his  arbitrary  handling  of  per-  1 
spective,  which  creates  bewildering  but  inviting  patterns  \ 
in  space.  In  the  present  panel,  he  is  more  in  the  Sienese  A 
tradition,  and,  in  his  fresh  colour  with  its  passages  oft 
pinks  and  yellows  on  a  reddish  gold  ground,  and  the  i\ 
costumes  in  grey,  black  and  white  and  green  with  touches  j 
of  vermilion  and  red,  his  work  is  reminiscent  of  Sassetta,  I 
who  influenced  him  greatly.  There  is  austerity  and  sim-  | 
plicity  in  this  rendering  of  the  spiritual  victory  of  St.  | 
Thomas  Aquinas  over  the  teachings  of  the  Arabian  phil-  j 
osopher  who  became  the  symbol  of  heresy — Averroes  of  1 
Cordova,  a  twelfth-century  Mohammedan  who  intro- 
duced the  system  of  Aristotle  into  Mediaeval  Europe. 

This  painting  is  very  small,  about  nine  by  ten  inches,  4 
and  is  painted  on  a  thin  panel.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  H.  Gronau  that  it  was  originally  one  of  the  book 
covers  which  were  painted  for  the  accounts  of  the  officers  I 
of  the  Treasury  or  Biccherna  in  Siena,  of  which  five  by  J 
Giovanni  di  Paolo  are  noted  by  Pope-Hennessy.  These  *, 
designs  generally  consisted  of  a  religious  or  allegorical 
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scene  below  which  were  painted  the 
officers'  coats  of  arms  which  in  this 
instance  have  been  cut  away. 


A  POSSIBLE  PORTRAIT 
OF    MME  RECAMIER 

AN  interesting  miniature  signed  by 
^Etienne  Charles  Le  Guay  in  the 
collection  of  Henry  Evelyn  Bliss  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  was  acquired 
in  Paris  in  1873  DY  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  present  owner  as  a  por- 
trait of  Mme  Recamier.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive example  of  early  nineteenth- 
century  French  miniature  painting  by 
an  accomplished  artist  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Louvre  and  is  known  to 
have  executed  a  miniature  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  His  best  work  begins  with 
the  period  of  the  Empire,  according  to 
Lespinasse,  La  Miniature  en  France  au 
XVIII  Siecle.  He  was  born  at  Sevres  in 
1752  and  was  a  pupil  at  the  Sevres  fac- 
tory. Later  he  studied  with  Fragonard. 
A  portrait  of  him  with  his  first  wife, 
Sophie  Giguel,  is  in  the  Louvre.  Also 
in  the  same  collection  is  his  portrait 
of  Mile  Victoire  Jacquotot,  a  miniature 
painter  who  became  his  second  wife. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  same  pitcher 
which  appears  in  the  lower  right  cor- 
ner of  the  miniature  in  Mr.  Bliss's  col- 
lection is  also  found  in  the  background  of  the  portrait  of 
Mile  Jacquotot. 

The  colouring  of  the  Recamier  miniature  is  brilliant  and 
harmonious.  The  orange  tones  of  the  subject's  costume  are 
contrasted  with  the  red  curtain  and  a  deep  blue  background. 
The  execution  is  sure  and  subtle,  and  shows  the  high  point  of 
the  miniaturist's  art  as  it  was  practised  in  a  period  which  had 
its  culmination  in  Isabey. 

As  the  portrait  in  question  was  probably  painted  about 
1815,  Mme  Recamier  would  have  been  thirty-eight  years  old. 
The  portraits  by  David  and  Gerard  were  painted  in  her  early 
twenties.  The  suggestion  of  greater  fullness  in  the  face  would  be 
explained  by  this  interval  of  time.  There  is  much  in  the  com- 
parison of  this  miniature  with  the  two  famous  early  likenesses 
to  bear  out  the  tradition  that  Mme  Recamier  is  indeed  the 
subject.  She  was  often  painted,  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
figures  in  the  social  life  of  Paris  in  her  day.  The  Herriot 
biography  lists  nearly  a  dozen  portraits,  but  does  not  mention 
one  by  Le  Guay.  Whether  the  assumption  that  this  is  actually 
a  portrait  of  her  is  correct — a  point  difficult  to  prove — it 
remains  an  extremely  pleasing  example  of  French  miniature 
painting  of  its  period. 


RUSSIAN  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA,  1811-1813 

AMONG  European  travellers  in  America  in  the  early  period 
-  of  the  Republic,  none  is  more  interesting  than  the  young 
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Russian  diplomat,  Paul  Petrovich  Svinin.  He  was  a  member 
of  an  aristocratic  family,  had  received  a  formal  art  education 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  travelled  through  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe  before  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1811  as 
secretary  to  the  Consul-General  of  Russia.  His  impressions  of 
America  took  the  form  of  a  series  of  paintings  which  he  exe- 
cuted during  the  next  two  years,  and  a  volume  which  appeared 
on  his  return  to  Russia,  A  Picturesque  Voyage  in  North  America, 
St.  Petersburg,  1815.  His  original  portfolio  of  fifty-two  sketches 
turned  up  unexpectedly  during  the  Russian  Revolution,  after 
being  lost  for  a  century,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  an 
American  Red  Cross  worker.  They  were  acquired  by  the  late 
R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  and  have  now  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  they  have  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  a  special  exhibition.  While  in  Mr.  Halsey's 
ownership  they  were  published  in  a  monograph  by  Dr. 
Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  of  the  Slavonic  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  giving  the  history  of  Svinin  and  his  various 
publications,  and  quoting  liberally  from  his  book  on  America. 

Svinin  was  an  intelligent  observer,  interested  in  every  aspect 
of  the  life  he  saw  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  and  in  the  rural 
communities  through  which  he  passed  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
He  was  interested  in  the  different  religious  sects,  Moravians, 
Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  in  the  different  races  he  saw,  Negroes 
and  Indians,  in  the  natural  beauties  of  the  landscape,  in  a  chi- 
tecture  and  art,  in  street  crowds,  stagecoach  travel,  and  fe  on 
the  steamboats  which  had  only  recently  made  their  a  pear- 
ance  and  commanded  his  great  respect.  A  trained  artist,  he  set 
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MINIATURE  BELIEVED  TO  BE  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MADAME  RECAMIER  :  SIGNED 
BY  ETIENNE  CHARLES  LE  GUAY  :  COLLECTION  OF  HENRY  EVELYN  BLISS 
PHOTOGRAPH  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  FRICK  ART  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


down  his  impressions  in  water-colours  which  have  more 
intimacy  and  vitality  than  the  usual  sketches  of  the  traveller 
interested  in  topographical  subjects. 

His  Merrymaking  at  a  Wayside  Inn  shows  the  spontaneity  of 
his  drawings.  One  of  his  most  lively  subjects 
portrays  deck  life  on  the  Paragon,  one  of  Ful- 
ton's steamboats,  and  other  Hudson  river 
views  include  The  Packet  'Mohawk,'  of  Albany, 
passing  the  Palisades  and  Shad  Fishermen  on  the 
Shores  of  Hudson  River.  Philadelphia  furnishes 
him  the  material  for  an  especially  attractive 
group :  there  is  a  winter  scene  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  in  the  background,  a 
painting  of  Negro  Methodists  holding  a 
meeting,  and  a  night  scene  with  a  group 
gathered  around  an  oyster  barrow  in  front 
of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  as  well  as 
subjects  of  architectural  interest. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED 
IRANIAN  STUCCOES 

AMONG  the  new  acquisitions  of  Iranian 
-  art  installed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  are  stuccoes  recently  recovered 
from  excavations  at  Rayy  and  Chal  Tar- 
khan  near  Tehran.  Large  columns  from  a 
palace  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty  of  the  Third 
to  Seventh  Centuries  are  included,  in  which 
the  meander  pattern  is  broken  with  a  leaf 
design.  The  vicinity  of  Rayy  has  always 


been  a  centre  of  Iranian  culture,  and  the  Arab  conquest  of 
the  Seventh  Century  did  not  affect  its  importance.  The  Mu- 
seum has  also  recently  acquired  other  reliefs  from  the  same 
region  which  are  considered  highly  important  in  throwing  light 
on  some  stucco  bas-relief  groups  already  in  its  collections,  show- 
ing King  Tughril  and  his  court,  and  a  Sasanian  boar  hunt 
scene,  both  reputedly  from  Rayy.  These  were  included  in  the 
Persian  exhibition  in  London  in  1931. 

Among  the  new  units  from  Chal  Tarkhan,  uncovered  by  Dr. 
Erich  Schmidt  between  1934  and  1936,  are  some  which  are 
actually  a  part  of  these  Sasanian  reliefs  already  in  the  Museum. 
The  newly  recovered  pieces,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  known 
site,  are  highly  important  in  answering  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  decor- 
ations in  this  series.  Dr.  Schmidt  was  directing  operations  for 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  the  University 
Museum  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  reliefs  in  question  passed  to 
the  latter,  from  whom  the  Philadelphia  Museum  has  acquired 
them  through  exchange.  A  boar  hunt  scene  with  King  Firouz 
is  identifiable  in  both. 


THE  WORK  OF  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

IN  the  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  American 
illustrator  Charles  Dana  Gibson  which  was  held  last 
autumn  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art,  was  a  portrait  of 
the  French  actress,  Madame  Rejane  in  1893,  which  was 
sketched  between  the  acts  of  Mme  Sans-Gene.  It  is  an  extremely 
interesting  example  of  the  early  work  of  this  skilful  draftsman, 
and  shows  his  mastery  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  He  understood  the 
art  of  line  pre-eminently,  and  could  use  it  to  create  depth  of 
form  with  rich  blacks,  or  made  it  sure  and  flexible  in  the 
lighter  passages. 


MERRYMAKING  AT  A  WAYSIDE  INN  .  WATERCOLOUR  BY  THE  RUSSIAN  PAUL  PETROVICH  SVENIN 
EXECUTED  DURING  A   VISIT  TO  AMERICA  FROM  1811  TO  1813  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Gibson  was  asso- 
ciated with  both  Paris  and  London.  He  studied  at  Julien's 
in  1888  and  made  use  of  his  London  visits  for  his  book 
of  sketches,  London  as  Seen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  which 
was  published  in  1896. 

There  were  a  number  of  drawings  in  the  exhibition, 
representing  his  career  as  illustrator  and  in  addition  a 
large  group  of  oils  from  his  recent  work  which  showed 
an  easy  command  of  that  medium.  The  first,  which,  of 
course,  are  better  known  and  ensure  him  an  enviable 
place  in  the  annals  of  American  illustration,  place  him, 
like  Constantin  Guys  in  relation  to  the  Second  Empire, 
as  an  interpreter  of  a  period  to  which  future  historians 
of  the  social  scene  will  find  it  necessary  to  refer. 


PAUL  REVERE  EXHIBITION  IN  BOSTON 

DURING  last  summer  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Paul  Revere 
was  shown  in  a  setting  which  was  virtually  a  recon- 
struction of  his  life  and  times.  The  silver  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, about  forty  carefully  chosen  examples  from  the 
hundreds  owned  by  the  Museum,  and  some  of  the  Church 
silver  on  deposit  there,  was  a  comparatively  small  part. 
Portraits  by  Revere  and  of  his  contemporaries,  asso- 
ciation pieces  in  furniture  and  textiles,  engravings  by 
Revere,  views  of  Boston  and  other  subjects,  created  an 
impression  of  Boston  life  in  the  Revolutionary  period. 
The  occasion  for  the  exhibition  was  the  publication 
of  Esther  Forbes'  Paul  Revere  and  the  World  he  Lived  in, 
which  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  eighteenth 


STUCCO  FRAGMENT  OF  COLUMN  FROM  THE  PALACE  AT  CHAL  TARKHAN 
NEAR  RAW  :  SASANIAN  DYNASTY  :  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


PEN  AND  INK  DRAW  ING  OF  MME  KEJANE  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MADAME  SANS- 
GENE  BY  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON  :  RETROSPECTIVE  (EXHIBITION  AT  CINCINNATI 


century  Boston.  The  astonishing  fact  about  Revere  is  that  the 
more  one  examines  the  records,  the  more  he  emerges  as  a  sym- 
bol of  his  age.  His  fame  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  versatile  crafts- 
man, which  has  made  his  name  a  popular  catchword,  remains 
justified  by  the  searching  examination  which  Miss  Forbes  has 
given  it.  His  later  career  as  an  industrialist  alone,  undertaken 
after  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  founding  of  a  rolling  mill  for  sheet 
copper,  is  an  evidence  of  his  vision  and  energy. 

The  portraits  of  the  exhibition  formed  a  notable  group,  with 
the  early  one  of  Revere  at  his  work  bench  by  Copley,  and  the 
portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  their  old  age  by  Stuart.  Also 
by  Copley  were  the  portraits  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  and  John 
Adams,  John  Hancock  and  Joseph  Warren.  Among  the  Stuarts 
were  the  portraits  of  General  Henry  Knox  and  his  wife,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Danforth.  The  last,  which  was  lent  by  the  Boston 
Medical  Library,  was  of  the  famous  Tory  who  did  not  flee 
with  so  many  of  the  Loyalists  but  remained  in  Boston  to  live 
through  the  years  of  strife  in  which  he  found  himself  pitted 
against  his  former  friends  but  finally  was  reunited  with  them 
as  old  enmities  were  forgotten.  He  attended  Revere  on  his 
deathbed  in  18 18. 

In  the  group  of  Revere  silver  are  a  sugar  bowl  and  tray  with 
the  Chandler  coat  of  arms  and  a  coffee-pot  with  the  Sargent 
arms,  both  representative  of  Revere's  earlier  work  under  the 
influence  of  the  mid-eighteenth-century  English  styles.  The 
two  former  pieces  and  a  creamer,  made  for  Lucretia  Chandler 
who  married  Colonel  John  Murray,  are  part  of  the  impoi  nt 
collection  of  Revere  silver  left  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Pa  me 
Revere  Thayer,  great-granddaughter  of  the  silversmith.  An 
illustration  of  these  three  pieces  giving  a  clear  idea  ol  the 
influence  cited  appears  on  the  next  page. 
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SILVER  SUGAR  BOWL  AND  TRAY  W  ITH  THE  CHANDLER  COAT  OF  ARMS  AND  COFFEE-POT  ENGRAVED  W  ITH  THE  SAR- 
GENT ARMS  :  BY   PAUL   REVERE,    1735-1818  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON,   LAST  SUMMER 


OTHER  PHILADELPHIA  ACQUISITIONS 

THE  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  has  recently  made  two 
notable  additions  to  its  collections  of  the  decorative  arts, 
both  of  which  we  illustrate  in  these  pages. 

The  magnificent  Chippendale  commode  comes  from  the 
Hearst  collection  and  formerly  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  Townshend  at  Raynham  House,  where  it  was  referred 
to  in  an  inventory  of  1 757. 
The  commode  later  was 
sold  at  Sotheby's,  London, 
June  24th,  192 1,  lot  40,  and 
subsequently  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Colonel  H.  H.  Mul- 
liner  sold  at  Christie's,  Lon- 
don, July  1  oth,  1 924,  lot  84. 
The  Palissy  plate  was  pur- 
chased at  the  Rothschild- 
Lambert  sale  held  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries, 
March  7th,  1941 .  It  is  exe- 
cuted after  a  design  in 
pewter  by  Francois  Briot, 
and  probably  dates  from 
about  1590.  Another  ex- 
ample, with  slightly  differ- 
ent colouring,  is  in  the 
Louvre.  This  particular 
plate  was  shown  in  Paris 
in  1900  in  the  Exposition 
Retrospective  as  No.  926. 

An  illustration  of  a  pew- 
ter plate  by  Francois  Briot 
showing  similar  elaborate 
decoration  may  be  seen  on 
page  131  of  this  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur. 


METROPOLITAN  MU- 
SEUM OF  ART  BUL- 
LETIN: NEW  SERIES 

IT  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  give  a 
word  of  welcome  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Bulletinon  its  first  appear- 
ance in  a  new  form,  briefly 
referred  to  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur. 
Henceforth  it  is  to  be 
published  monthly  from 
October  to  June  in  nine 
separate  issues  and  as  a 
summer  number  con- 
siderably larger  in  bulk, 
embracing  July,  August 
and  September.  This 
summer  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin is  therefore  No.  1  of 
Volume  One  of  a  new 
series.  Obviously  this 
scheme  has  advantages  in 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  greatly  extended  and  more  copiously 
illustrated  articles.  In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Horace  H.  F.  Jayne 
tells  us  that  the  summer  issue  of  the  Bulletin  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Metropolitan  Museum  Studies, 
now  ceased,  with  the  difference  that  the  new  publication  will 
deal  with  subject-matter  of  general  interest  and  leave  the  field 
of  specialized  academic  discussion  to  others.  The  first  article, 
signed  by  James  J.  Rorimer,  Curator  of  Mediaeval  Art  and  of  7  he 


A  MAGNIFICENTLY  CARVED  CHIPPENDALE  COMMODE  ACQUIRED  FROM  THE  HEARST  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA MUSEUM  OF  ART  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  MARQUIS  TOWNSHEND  AT  RAYNHAM  HOUSE 
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^Cloisters,  is  one  of  fascinating  interest. 
Hn  1937,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
presented  the  magnificent  series  of 
woven  fabrics  known  as  The  Unicorn 
Tapestries  to  the  Metropolitan  for  The 
Cloisters,  and  at  that  time  nothing 
whatever  was  known  as  to  their  origi- 
nal ownership,  nor  of  the  weavers  by 
whom  they  were  made.  The  initials  A 
and  E,  tied  together  with  a  cordeliere, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  tapes- 
tries, gave  Mr.  Rorimer  his  first  clue. 
Light  came  to  him  when  reading  an 
article  by  Gertrude  Townsend  which 
mentioned  that  such  initials  knotted 
together  had  been  observed  in  a  prayer 
book  made  for  Anne  de  Bretagne  ( 1 476- 
1 5 1 4) ,  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library.  The  cordeliere,  a  twisted  cord 
worn  by  Franciscan  monks  [Cordeliers) 
was  used  by  Anne's  grandfather  as  an 
emblem  of  his  devotion  to  his  patron 
saint.  Anne,  says  Mr.  Rorimer,  used  it 
in  every  possible  way,  with  her  arms, 
in  decorations  and  even  in  parts  of  her 
dress.  'The  letters  A.  and  E.  with  the 
cordeliere  occur  in  the  unicorn  tapestries 
on  the  average  of  five  times  in  each  of 
the  six  complete  panels  and  once  in  the 
fragments.'  Other  clues  followed.  Anne, 
who  was  twice  Queen  of  France,  first 
as  wife  of  Charles  VIII  and  then  of 
Louis  XII,  was  one  of  the  great  col- 
lectors of  tapestries  in  her  days.  Mr. 
Rorimer  gives  good  ground  for  his  be- 
lief that  the  five  main  tapestries  were 
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WARE  PLATE,  FROM  A  DESIGN  IN  PEWTER  BY  FRANCOIS  BRIOT 
RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


A  REGENCY  BOOKCASE  WITH  MEDALLIONS  OF  ROMAN  EMPERORS  :  CIRCA   1810  :  SCHMITT  BROTHERS 


made  for  Anne  in  celebration  of  her  marriage  in  1499  to  Louis 
XII.  Moreover,  he  has  identified  their  portraits. 


REGENCY  BOOKCASE  WITH  ROMAN  PORTRAITS 

THE  English  furniture  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  under  strong  classical  influence  which  some- 
times went  to  extremes,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Hope,  and 
sometimes  expressed  itself  with  great  restraint,  as  in  the 
mahogany  bookcase  ornamented  with  marble  plaques  of 
Roman  emperors  which  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of 
Schmitt  Brothers.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  design  and  the 
effectiveness  of  plain  surfaces  of  finely  figured  wood  make  this 
an  unusual  piece.  The  central  section,  which  serves  as  a  cabinet, 
is  ornamented  with  a  medallion  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  At 
the  left  is  Vespasian,  and  at  the  right,  Julius  Caesar.  These 
portraits,  which  were  probably  executed  in  Italy  early  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  are  in  three  kinds  of  marble.  The  pro- 
files are  in  statuary  marble  which  has  mellowed  to  an  old 
ivory  tone.  The  immediate  backgrounds  are  of  verde  tmiique, 
and  the  borders  of  breche  violette.  The  piece  suggests  that  i  was 
designed  especially  to  serve  as  a  background  for  this  ser  :s  of 
classical  portraits.  It  was  probably  made  in  the  first  dec;.de  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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FROM  A  NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT 


No.  l.—LA  NA  VI  CELL  A  :  PEN  &  BISTRE  DRAWING  FROM  A  MOSAIC  BY  GIOTTO 
BY  AN  UNKNOWN  FLORENTINE  ARTIST  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


FROM  its  collection  of  Italian  drawings,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  recently  selected  a  group  of  sixty 
subjects  for  publication  in  collotype  form  in  a  portfolio 
whicli  will  be  followed  later  by  a  second  devoted  to  other 
European  schools.  The  reproductions,  while  not  facsimiles  in 
regard  to  the  colour  of  the  paper  of  the  originals,  are  in  gray  or 
sepia,  and  there  is  a  true  suggestion  of  surface  and  texture 
which  give  the  student  an  intimate  impression  of  the  drawing 
itself.  There  is  no  text,  and  all  descriptive  matter  is  reduced  to 
a  few  lines  on  the  back  of  each  subject,  giving  only  the  size, 
material,  record  of  former  owners,  and  occasionally,  varying 
opinions  of  the  critics.  Among  the  artists  represented  are  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Filippino  Lippi,  Verrocchio,  Leonardo,  Michel- 
angelo, Titian,  Pontormo,  Primaticcio,  Correggio,  Bernardo 
Parentino,  the  Tiepolos,  Guercino,  Annibale  Carracci, 
Piranesi,  Guardi  and  more  than  a  dozen  others.  Because  of  the 
unusual  number  of  important  subjects  in  this  group,  a  few  of 
these  are  reproduced  here  with  further  descriptive  notes. 

The  earliest  is  an  especially  interesting  study,  La  Navicella 
(No.  i),  by  an  unknown  artist  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  after 
Giotto's  mosaic,  executed  in  1298  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  which,  although  removed  to  the  newer 
structure,  has  been  so  changed  by  restoration  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally lost  to  us.  The  subject  shows  St.  Peter,  about  to  sink  into 
the  waves  which  he  has  ventured  to  cross,  saved  by  his  Lord, 
while  his  companions  watch  from  a  vessel  whose  sail  is 
stretched  by  the  mighty  breath  of  a  demonic  being  above, 


evidently  a  spirit  of  the  tempest.  The  subject, 
known  in  versions  at  the  Musee  Bonnat  at  Bay- 
onne  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  House,  and  is  • 
published  in  the  catalogue  by  S.  A.  Strong.  It 
is  also  published  by  Berenson  in  his  Drawings  of  \ 
the  Florentine  Painters,  where  it  is  assigned  to  Parri 
Spinelli.  The  Pembroke  drawing  is  the  only  one  t 
which  includes  the  enigmatic  fisherman  at  the ; 
left,  possibly  a  reference  to  the  occupation  ofc 
Peter  when  he  was  summoned  to  become  one  I 
of  the  Apostles,  yet  seemingly  no  more  than  an  , 
incidental  figure,  in  expression  of  the  new  im-u 
pulse  toward  realism  which  came  into  Italian' 
painting  through  Giotto.  The  solitary  fisher- 
man, apparently  so  aloof  from  the  event  he  is 
witnessing,  attracted  the  comment  of  Vasari, 
who  says,  'Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  fisherman 
on  a  rock  fishing  with  a  line,  whose  attitude  is 
expressive  of  extreme  patience,  which  is  proper 
to  that  art,  while  his  lace  betrays  his  hope  and 
desire  to  catch  something.'  The  figure  ol"  Peter, 
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No  II.— ST.  SEBASTIAS  AND  SEATED  FIGURE  :  SILYERPOINT  &  WHITE  ON 
PINK  PAPER  :  BY  FILIPPINO  LIPPI  :  FROM  THE  OPPENHEIMER  COLLECTION 
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in  whose  glance  both  faith  and  fear  are  mingled, 
lis  a  splendid  one;  and  in  the  others  there  is  a  new 
ifeelingfor  the  individual,  a  differentiation  of  types 
which  is  just  entering  Italian  art,  and  even  in  the 
work  of  Giotto  shows  a  development  as  time  ad- 
vances, being  much  more  evident  at  Padua  and 
in  the  later  work  in  Florence  than  at  Assisi.  La 
JVavicella  is  one  of  nineteen  subjects  in  the  Mu- 
seum from  the  well-known  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  which  was  formed  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  They  were  acquired  by  the  Museum  at 
the  auction  sale  in  191 7. 

From  the  collection  of  Henry  Oppenheimer  is 
an  important  work  by  Filippino  Lippi,  by  whom 
a  number  of  drawings  are  in  existence,  especially 
in  the  Uffizi  (No.  ii).  This  St.  Sebastian  and  a  Seated 
Figure,  asilverpoint  heightened  with  the  brush,  on 
pink  paper,  was  formerly  in  the  Haseltine  collec- 
tion, where  it  was  assigned  to  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo.  Bryson  Burroughs  considered  it  a  work 
of  Filippino's  early  maturity,  showing  his  spiritual 
dependence  on  Botticelli,  whose  St.  Sebastian  (in 
Berlin)  the  standing  figure  so  much  resembles. 

Michelangelo's  study  in  red  chalk  for  the  Libyan 
Sibyl  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  has  long  been 


No.  1U.—Y0UTHFULSAINT  :  BROWN  TEMPERA  &  WHITE  ON 
BROWN  PAPER  :  FERRARESE  SCHOOL,  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  IV.— CRAYON  STUDY  FOR  THE  LIBYAN  SIBYL  IN  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  :  MICHELANGELO 

known  and  has  never  been  questioned  (No.  iv).  It  was  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  Aureliano  de  Beruete  in  Madrid.  The  reverse  shows  an  outline  of 
part  of  the  figure  in  black  chalk.  The  sheer  power  and  magnificence  of  the 
central  figure  is  such  as  to  silence  criticism.  However,  Berenson,  who  says  he 
has  never  questioned  it,  points  out  that  were  the  drawing  to  come  to  light 
now  as  an  unknown  subject  requiring  examination  according  to  modern 
methods  of  criticism,  there  is  much  that  would  not  pass  unchallenged.  And 
yet  the  grandeur  of  this  drawing  is  undeniable,  and  it  will  require  a  strong 
voice  indeed  to  wrest  from  it  the  name  of  the  master. 

A  standing  figure  of  a  youthful  saint  executed  in  brown  tempera  height- 
ened with  white  on  brownish  paper  and  varnished,  is  probably  by  a  Ferrarese 
artist  of  the  quattrocento  (No.  iii).  Von  Hadeln  attributed  it  to  Antonio  Viva- 
rini,  about  1450.  It  has  the  beautiful  serenity  of  the  early  Renaissance,  and 
discloses  the  new  feeling  for  mass  and  depth  of  form. 

Modern  study  has  taken  the  name  of  Leonardo  from  the  very  beautiful 
profile  on  blue  paper  in  the  Museum's  collection,  one  of  the  Pembroke  draw- 
ings, a  head  which  has  been  called  a  study  for  the  Virgin  in  the  pa  ting 
with  St.  Anne.  It  is  now  attributed  to  an  anonymous  follower.  Thei  are, 
however,  other  works  assigned  to  Leonardo  himself,  such  as  the  drawing  for 
a  setting  for  Baldassare  Taccone's  play,  Danae,  which  was  given  in  1496  for 
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the  Sanseverino  family. 
This,  with  a  sheet  show- 
ing four  sketches  of  the 
Madonna  adoring  the 
Child  by  Leonardo,  has 
passed  through  the  collec- 
tions of  Thomas  Sully, 
Frances  T.  S.  Darley  and 
Thomas  Nash.  Leonardo's 
interest  in  the  grotesque  is 
seen  in  a  profile  of  a  man 
formerly  in  the  famous  col- 
lection of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Reproduced  here  is  a 
magnificent  landscape  by 
Titian  which  Dr.  Hans 
Tietze  has  recognized  as 
appearing  twice  in  reverse 
in  a  woodcut  of  Titian's 
lost  Sacrifice  of  Abraham 
(No.  v).  It  is  a  pen  draw- 
ing of  about  1 5 1 6,  and  is 
therefore  an  early  work 
and  a  vigorous  one.  As  in 
other  drawings  of  trees  by 

Titian,  he  makes  use  of  parallel,  rhythmic  lines  in  a  manner 
which  gives  an  effect  of  volume,  form  and  force.  One  can  feel 
that  these  trees  spring  from  the  soil,  they  are  part  of  it,  and 
the  power  which  has  sent  them  upward  seems  in  some  subtle 
way  recorded  by  these  smoothly  repeated  lines.  Von  Hadeln 
had  called  this  a  work  of  a  pupil  of  Titian,  and  Frohlich-Bum 
a  late  work,  but  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  Titian's  oeuvre 
seems  now  definitely  recognized  in  the  article,  Studie  tiber 


No.  VI.— THE  ANNUNCIATION:  RED  CHALK  &  WHITE  STUDY  FOR  THK  CHURCH  OF  TH  E  ANNt'Nl  lATlON,  I'ARMA  :  CORREGGIO 

Tizians  ^eichnungen,  by  H.  Tietze  and  E.  Tietze-Conrat  in  the 
Vienna  Yearbook. 

Of  two  drawings  by  Correggio  in  the  portfolio,  the  Annuncia- 
tion is  reproduced  here  (No.  vi).  This  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  known  drawings  by  the  master,  and  is  interesting  in 
being  a  study  for  a  lost  fresco  painted  about  1524  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  Annunciation  at  Parma.  It  is  in  red  chalk  and 
white,  heightened  with  gouache,  on  squared  paper.  The  design 

is  a  stirring  and  unusual 
one,  showing  Gabriel 
borne  forward  on  a  cloud 
instead  of  in  the  tradition- 
al kneeling  posture.  The 
speed  of  his  flight  is  felt  in 
the  whole  body,  there  is 
power  in  the  gesture  of  the 
raised  arms  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  head.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  figure  of  Mary, 
who  bows  both  in  accept- 
ance and  in  awe, completes 
the  flow  of  spiral  lines 
which  weave  the  composi- 
tion into  the  form  of  the 
lunette.  The  emotional  as- 
pect of  the  drawing  is 
strong,  and  its  nuances 
are  such  as  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  this  medium, 
and  are  difficult  to  keep 
in  a  finished  work  in  all 
their  freshness. 

The  conclusion  of  the 
Renaissance  brings  a 
wealth  of  subjects.  Among 
them   is    a   very  highly 

-STUDY  OF  TREES  :  PEN  &  BISTRE  :  BY  TITIAN  :  AN  EARLY  WORK  MADE  FOR  HIS  LOST  SACRIFICE  OF  ABRAHAM  finished   Subject    by  Poil- 
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No.  VII—  MADONNA  &  CHILD  WITH  ST.  ELIZABETH,  INFANT  ST.  JOHN,  ST. 
FRANCIS  AND  A  FEMALE  MARTYR:  IN  RED  CHALK  :  JACOPO  DA  PONTORMO 

tormo,  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Elizabeth,  the  infant  St. 
John,  St.  Francis  and  a  Female  Martyr,  also  from  the  Wilton 
House  collection  (No.  vii).  This,  with  its  sculptural  treatment 
of  form,  is  in  some  ways  almost  too  perfect,  for  it  loses  some- 
thing in  the  casualness  and  freshness  the  drawing  should 
possess.  The  figures  are  brought  almost  arbitrarily  into  the 
composition,  but  the  whole  has  a  stately  richness  that  is  im- 
pressive. F.  M.  Clapp,  in  his  Dessins  de  Pontormo,  doubts  that 
the  whole  is  by  the  master,  and  sees  only  in  the  figure  of  the 
St.  John  the  full  indication  of  his  hand,  but  by  most  students 
the  drawing  is  accepted  fully  as  the  work  of  Pontormo,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  emulating  Andrea  del  Sarto,  but  could  not 
attain  the  greatness  of  the  'faultless  painter.' 

Two  studies  by  Primaticcio  for  Fontainebleau  are  especially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  late  acquisition  by  the  Museum  of  a 
|    painting  of  the  Fontainebleau  school,  no  longer  assigned  to 
j    Primaticcio  himself,  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  exhibited  in 
New  York  several  seasons  ago.  The  latter  shows  the  impress  of 
i     the  style  of  Primaticcio,  but  is  by  a  lesser  master.  The  two 
drawings  in  the  portfolio  are  for  two  spandrels  for  a  ball  room 
ol  the  palace,  painted  in  the  time  of  Henri  II.  The  subjects  are 
;      The  Apple  of  Discord  thrown  by  Eris  at  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  and  Vulcan  Forging  Cupid's  Darts.  These  are  of  the 
>      highest  quality,  with  closely  woven  but  uncrowded  composi- 
s      tions,  a  rare  blending  of  sensitiveness  and  power. 

Coming  into  the  late  cinquecento,  drawing  dispenses  with  the 
i,  sculptural  element  to  a  large  extent  and  begins  to  concern 
p  itself  with  space  indicated  through  light.  The  refulgent  glow 
[1  which  shines  from  some  of  the  pen  and  wash  drawings  of  this 
period  is  unparalleled.  Jacob's  Dream,  by  Annibale  Carracci, 
if  is  already  filled  with  such  a  light  (No.  viii).  It  still  retains  the 
3  mighty  forms  which  show  the  influence  of  Michelangelo,  as 
a  seen  in  the  figure  of  Jacob.  The  spatial  element  in  this  design  is 
definitely  but  casually  set  forth,  and  the  sleeping  figure  is 
n-     beautifully  related  to  it,  seeming  to  rest  within  a  protecting 


element.  A  mood  is  induced  which  gives  a  dream  quality  to 
the  whole,  to  which  the  slightly  indicated  ladder  in  the  hack- 
ground  needs  to  contribute  but  little. 

Guercino's  Piazza  with  Fireworks,  in  india  ink  wash,  pen 
and  bistre,  comes  from  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  J.  P.  Richter  (No.  ix).  It  is  no  more  than  a  series  of  nota- 
tions, but  there  is  something  Whistlerian  in  the  way  empty 
space  is  filled  with  light  and  movement. 

Other  subjects  in  the  portfolio  include  a  delicately  drawn 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a  Seated  Alan  by 
Bernardo  Parentino,  formerly  called  simply  Bolognese  school, 
from  the  Wadmore  collection,  and  a  drawing  of  a  horse, 
giving  anatomical  measurements,  by  Verrocchio.  It  had  this 
attribution  in  the  Strong  catalogue  when  in  the  Pembroke 
collection,  and,  after  later  ascribing  it  to  Antonio  Pollaiulo, 
the  Museum  has  returned  to  its  former  designation. 

The  Museum  is  the  owner  of  a  number  of  drawings  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Biron,  among  which  are  a 
number  by  the  two  Tiepolos.  One  is  Giovanni  Battista's 
Anthony  Greeting  Cleopatra,  executed  in  pen  and  bistre  wash  with 
black  crayon,  a  study  for  an  oil  sketch  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild.  Another  is  in  this  same  favoured 


No.  VIII. — JACOB'S  DREAM  :  PEN  AND  WASH  DRAWING  :  ANNIBAI.E  CARRACCI 
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No.  IX. —A  PIAZZA  DURING  A  FIREWORK  DISPLAY  :  DRAWING  IN  INDIA  INK,  PEN  &  BISTRE:  BY  GUERCINO  (GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  BARBIER1 


combination  of  materials,  used  with  such  grace  by  Tiepolo, 
showing  Time  with  Truth  holding  the  Sun  in  her  Right  Hand,  a 
theme  used  in  the  decorations  of  the  Villa  Loschi  in  Biron, 
painted  in  1 734.  Other  subjects  by  the  elder  Tiepolo  are  figure 
studies,  allegorical  and  symbolical,  in  typical  vein,  studies  in 
which  the  line  seems  to  fly  across  the  paper,  where  composi- 
tions built  of  diagonals  tower  to  an  immense  height,  and  are 
full  of  suggestion  of  texture,  space,  light  and  shade,  having 
achieved  this  effect  with  the  barest  possible  means.  Five  sub- 
jects by  Guardi,  among  others  by  the  same  artist  in  the  port- 
folio, come  from  the  Biron  collection  and  show  impressions  of 
Venetian  architecture,  noble  in  form,  and  imbued  with  that 
almost  personal  quality  of  majesty  which  the  splendid  palaces 
have  acquired  through  the  mellowing  of  time.  There  is  also  a 
Landscape  by  him,  with  tower,  a  sketch  which  he  is  known  to 
have  used  in  two  oil  paintings,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Johnson 
collection  in  Philadelphia. 

Also  from  the  Biron  collection  are  two  drawings  of  satyrs 
and  centaurs  by  Giovanni  Domenico  Tiepolo,  a  theme  used  by 
him  in  decorating  a  room  in  the  villa  of  his  family  at  Zianigo  in 
1 79 1.  A  chiaroscuro  study  by  Salvator  Rosa,  where  the  bistre 
wash  defines  broad  smooth  areas  of  shadow,  is  full  of  style. 
This,  and  two  heads  by  Piazetta,  perfect  in  their  detail,  come 
from  ihe  collection  of  the  late  Dan  Fellows  Piatt.  Other  sub- 
jects are  A  Man's  Head,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon,  by 
Leandro  Bassano;  a  line  drawing  of  a  standing  figure  of  a  man 
by  Canaletto,  a  Pastoral  Scene  by  Castiglione,  a  study  for  a 


figure  of  Jael  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  an  architectural  study 
by  Piranesi. 

In  general,  the  interest  in  drawings  tends  to  increase  and  the 
number  of  new  publications  devoted  to  the  subject  in  recentl 
years  has  brought  their  study  into  a  conspicuous  position.! 
Berenson  has  given  us  a  second  edition  of  his  Drawings  of  thel 
Florentine  Painters,  and  the  Fogg  Museum  has  issued  a  hand-l 
some  catalogue  of  its  collections  prepared  by  Agnes  Monganj 
and  Paul  J.  Sachs.  With  exhibitions  and  growing  collections  inl 
museums,  the  drawing  is  receiving  ever  more  serious  considera-l 
tion.  The  survival  of  a  scrap  of  paper  for  four  or  five  hundred! 
years  depends  largely  on  fortunate  chance,  and  when  one  con-l 
siders  that  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence  most  of  them  have! 
seen  considerable  wear,  having  passed  for  study  from  hand  toj 
hand  until  many  were  literally  worn  away,  it  is  remarkable! 
that  so  many  have  survived.  Collections  of  drawings  werel 
formed  early,  and  almost  solely  by  painters,  as  in  the  easel 
of  Lely,  Richardson,  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  and  many  others j 
who  naturally  were  the  first  to  appreciate  their  merits. 

Spontaneity  is  the  quality  most  valued  in  drawings  as  it  is  I 
also  the  surest  mark  of  authenticity.  Of  course  many  thou-  I 
sands  of  copies  exist,  since  they  were  passed  on  to  students) 
in  workshops  and  academies,  but  given  the  opportunity  for] 
comparison  with  undoubted  originals  possessing  the  quality! 
above  mentioned,  the  collector  may  soon  acquire  the  eye  of  p 
perspicacity,  and  the  discrimination  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
reasonably  correct  judgment  in  most  cases. 
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OF  AMERICAN  SILVER 


By  HELEN 

THE  early  American  silver  in  the  James  Ford  Bell  col- 
lection at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  offers  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  comparatively  small 
hut  carefully  chosen  group  may  represent  an  important  field. 
Not  only  the  large  collections,  such  as  those  formed  by  Francis 
P.  Garvan,  Hollis  French  and  Judge  Clearwater,  bring  to  the 
public  an  impression  of  the  skill  and  artistry  of  the  Colonial 
silversmiths,  but  a  wisely  selected  group  will  by  its  intrinsic 
quality  serve  a  similar  purpose.  The  silver  which  is  here  illus- 
trated was  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  to  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  in  1932,  and  later  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Represented  are  John  Coney,  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
Jacob  Hurd,  Daniel  Henchman,  John  and  Benjamin  Burt, 
Peter  Van  Dyke,  Adrian  Bancker,  Simeon  Soumaine,  Jacob 
and  Henricus  Boelen,  Elias  Pelletreau,  John  Le  Roux  and 
other  early  goldsmiths. 

It  is  perhaps  by  means  of  the  tankard,  that  most  popular 
drinking  vessel  on  which  so  much  of  the  goldsmith's  art  was 
expended  by  European  as  well  as  American  silversmiths,  that 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  best  represented. 
Four  important  early  tankards  are  illustrated  here  from  the 
Bell  collection.  Three  come  from  New  York  in  the  work  of 
Simeon  Soumaine  (1685-c.  1750)  (No.  i),  Henricus  Boelen 
(1697- 1 755)  (No.  ii)  and  Peter  Van  Dyke  (1684- 1750)  (No. 
iii).  One  is  from  Boston  and  is  by  John  Coney  (1655-1722  (No. 


COMSTOCK 


No.  II.— A  TANKARD  WITH  A  SILVER  CROWN  OF  LEOPOLD  OF  HUNGARY 
IN  THE  COVER:  MADE  BY  HENRICUS  BOELEN  OF  NEW  YORK,  1697  1755 


iv).  All  of  the  New  York  pieces  follow  the  style  of  the  Charles 
II  tankard  of  England,  a  form  which  persisted  long  in  New 
York,  even  after  Boston  and  Philadelphia  makers  adopted  the 
more  tapering,  slender  Queen  Anne  tankard  with  a  domed 
cover.  The  Boelen  tankard  is  exceptionally  large,  and  has  in 
the  lid  a  silver  crown  of  Leopold  of  Hungary  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, following  in  this  practice  the  tankards  of  nor  tern 
Europe.  This  was  a  quite  usual  method  of  ornamentati  n  in 
New  York,  known  not  only  in  existing  examples  but  ment  oned 
in  contemporary  records,  such  as  the  newspaper  announce- 
ment which  refers  to  the  theft  of  sUver  made  by  the  father  of 
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No.  III. — TANKARD  MADE  BY  PETER  VAN  DYKE  OF  NEW  YORK  (1684- 
1750)  :  THE  TOP  ENGRAVED  WITH  A  MEDALLION  AND  THE  CYPHER  AC 


Henricus,  Jacob  Boelen.  The  New  York  Gazette  of  October  ist- 
8th,  1733,  describes  a  number  of  pieces  of  silver  which  were 
stolen  from  the  Lefferts  family  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  men- 
tioning two  tankards  which  have  'a  piece  of  money  in  the  lid.' 

The  Soumaine  tankard  has  an  unusual  scroll  at  the  tip, 
instead  of  the  cast  cartouche,  cherub  head,  or  shaped  shield 
which  as  a  rule  was  placed  there.  Most  important,  however,  is 
the  handsome  tankard  by  Peter  Van  Dyke,  one  of  New  York's 
most  eminent  goldsmiths  who  probably  had  his  training  under 
John  Le  Roux.  Van  Dyke  is  known  for  a  number  of  exception- 
ally fine  tankards.  One  for  the  Aspinwall  family  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  Edsel  Ford,  a  tankard  for  a  member  of  the  Livingston 
family  is  in  the  Garvan  collection  at  Yale  University,  another 
tankard  engraved  iAs  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  one  for 
the  Schuylers  is  privately  owned,  and,  the  masterpiece  of  them 
all,  made  for  the  wealthy  Harmanus  Wendell,  is  in  the  Garvan 
collection.  The  tankard  illustrated  is  not  so  elaborately  orna- 
mented as  this  last,  but  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  richness 
typical  of  Van  Dyke.  The  ornamentation  on  the  handle  is  in 
the  New  York  tradition,  and  consists  of  a  cherub  mask  and  pen- 
dant ornament,  and  there  is  a  cast  cartouche  at  the  tip.  The  top 
is  engraved  with  a  medallion  and  the  cypher  AC,  initials  which 
appear  again  in  simpler  form  at  the  top  of  the  handle.  The 
thumbpiece  is  the  corkscrew  type  ordinarily  found  in  New 
York,  and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  is  the  band  of  applied  folia- 
tion at  the  base.  This  method  of  ornamenting  the  base,  while 
not  without  European  precedent,  became  a  favoured  New 


York  treatment,  and  there  were  different,  but  only  slightly  vary-  i 
ing,  types  of  this  foliation  employed  by  the  different  makers,  i 

An  interesting  detail  of  the  Van  Dyke  tankard  is  the  cherub 
mask  on  the  handle  with  pendant  ornament  of  fruit  and 
acanthus  leaves.  The  forms  are  derived  from  European 
decorative  art,  but  were  not  so  often  applied  to  silver  as  they 
were  in  America.  Marshall  Davidson  of  the  Metropolitan  • 
Museum,  writing  in  Antiques,  April  1940,  has  called  attention 
to  the  similarity  of  this  cherub  mask  to  those  found  in  the  ! 
spandrels  of  Dutch  and  English  clocks  of  the  period,  and  has  1 
found  in  a  French  publication  Le  Bronze,  a  pattern  for  a  late  £ 
seventeenth-century  applique  de  cabinet  which  supplies  the  pro- 
totype of  the  pendants  which  the  American  silversmiths  added  j 
to  the  cherub  mask.  The  mask  itself  has  regional  variations,  i 
but  both  mask  and  pendants  are  so  close  in  their  use  by  differ-  j 
ent  hands,  as  to  suggest  that  the  moulds  may  have  been 
imported,  and  do  not  owe  their  origin,  Mr.  Davidson  con-  . 
eludes,  to  some  ingenious  first  user,  who  worked  the  design  c 
into  the  round  after  having  studied  a  published  design. 

The  cherub's  head  appears  again  at  the  tip  of  John  Cone)  's 
tankard  (No.  iv),  cast  with  the  fine  care  and  workmanship 
characteristic  of  this  Boston  maker.  Coney  may  be  relied  upon  I 
for  fine  detail  in  all  his  work.  The  design  is  interesting  in  show  - 
ing the  comparatively  quick  response  of  the  Boston  goldsmiths 
to  the  Queen  Anne  tankard,  for  here  is  one  made  in  tin-  fust  1 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  is  early  if  one  con- 
siders the  necessary  interval  required  to  bring  a  new  type  in 
either  silver  or  furniture  design  across  the  Atlantic  at  this, 
period.  This  tankard  is  also  somewhat  unusual  in  not  having  a 
finial,  as  this  was  generally  applied  by  Boston  makers  to  thei 
top  of  the  domed  lid.  However,  in  this,  Coney's  is  closer  to  the. 
English  tankard  of  its  type  in  being  left  plain. 

The  Coney  tankard  is  engraved  with  the  initials  Rh  over 


No  IV.— A  TANKARD  MADE  BY  JOHN  CONEY  OF  BOSTON.  ENGRAVED  WTi 
INITIALS,  AND  SHOWING  HIS    CONEY'  MARK   INDICATING  A  DATE   I  K 
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JMB,  and  shows  the  maker's  mark  in 
two  forms,  the  initials  in  a  shaped  shield 
with  the  crown  above  and  coney  below, 
and  his  initials  in  a  rectangle. The  former 
is  a  device  which  was  the  most  personal 
of  all  adopted  by  an  early  American 
silversmith,  and  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Coney  around  1 700-1 705. 
Before  this  he  had  made  use  of  a  fleur-de- 
lys  in  addition  to  his  initials.  The  use  of 
theconey  (rabbit)  wasdoubtlesssuggest- 
ed  by  the  arms  of  the  family,  which  are,  as 
given  by  Mary  Lovering  Holman  in  her 
Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  John  Coney :  sa- 
ble a  fesse  cotised  or  between  three  conies  argent. 

An  unusually  attractive  spout  cup  by 
Coney  which  was  not  recorded  before  its 
presentation  by  Mr.  Bell  in  1 941,  shows 
the  fleur-de-lys  mark  in  a  shaped  heart, 
and  is  therefore  an  earlier  work  (No.  vii) . 
It  has  a  high,  domed  cover  with  a  finial, 
and  the  deep  neck  is  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  closely  placed  parallel  grooves 
which  form  asingularly  simple  and  effec- 
tive mode  of  ornament.  The  spout  cup, 
which  was  presumably  for  feeding  in- 
valids or  children,  was  necessarily  given 
its  oddly  shaped  spout  by  functional  re- 
quirements, but  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing.  Only  one  other  spout  cup  by 
Coney  is  recorded,  that  in  the  collection 
of  Major  Cortlandt  Parker  made  orig- 
inally for  William  and  Mary  Bowditch. 

A  spout  cup  by  John  Dixwell  of  Boston 
was  presented  at  the  same  time  as  the  one 
by  Coney.  Dixwell,  who  came  to  Boston 
from  New  Haven  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 

was  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Dixwell,  the  regicide,  who  escaped 
to  this  country,  where  he  lived  as  James  Davids.  Dixwell,  the 
silversmith,  became  one  of  the  leading  craftsmen  of  Boston  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  paten  which  Coney  made  for  Governor  Joseph  Dudley, 
given  by  Mr.  Bell  in  1933,  is  one  of  six  known  by  this  maker, 
two  being  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The  present 
example  (No.  v),  which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 


Do.  v.-: 


No.  VI.— ARMS,  CREST  AND  MOTTO  OF  Dl'DI.KY  :  THE  ENGRAVING  AGREES  W  ITH  A  BOOKPLATE  OE  175-1 


Herbert  Lawton,  is  finely  designed,  standing  on  a  trumpet 
base  ending  in  a  gadrooned  foot  and  having  a  band  of  gad- 
rooning  around  the  edge.  The  arms  of  Dudley  are  recorded  in 
several  different  forms  in  Bolton's  American  Armory.  Those  on 
the  paten  agree  with  a  bookplate  of  1754  and  described  there. 
The  arms  are:  or  a  lion  rampant  with  a  forked  tail  azure;  crest:  a 
lion's  head  erased,  and  motto:  nec  gladio  nec  arcu  (No.  vi).  These 
all  appear  engraved  on  the  paten,  which,  as  it  bears  the  fleur- 
de-lys  mark,  offers  probably  a 
very  late  instance  of  its  use,  for 
Dudley  was  in  England  from 
1694  to  1702,  and  his  checkered 
career  had  taken  him  to  Eng- 
land under  imprisonment  be- 
fore that,  so  it  seems  probable 
the  paten  was  made  shortly 
after  his  return  in  1 702,when  he 
was  restored  to  honour  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  1702- 
1 7 1 5.  Dudley  is  one  of  the  most 
colourful  figures  of  his  pr  lod. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  1  ;  en- 
joyed 'greater  vicissitude  and 
greater  honours'  than  anyone 
else  in  public  life.  He  was  ex- 


PATEN   MADE   BY   JOHN  iCONEY   AND    PROBABLY   MADE   FOR   GOVERNOR   JOSEPH  DUDLEY  (1647-1720) 
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tremely  intelligent,  a  gifted  speaker  and  astute  politi- 
cian, hated  by  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  loss  of  the  Colony's  charter,  but  able  to 
make  his  way  to  a  succession  of  the  highest  offices.  He 
was  President  of  New  England  under  James  I,  1685; 
President  of  the  Council  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  1687;  and  Chief  Justice  of  New  York, 
1 69 1.  While  in  England  he  was  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  Newton  in 
1 701.  Securing  an  appointment  from  Queen  Anne  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  he  returned  in  1702.  The 
diarist,  Judge  Sewell,  his  father-in-law,  says  this  of  him : 
"Often  the  Governor  says  that  if  anybody  would  deal 
plainly  with  him  he  would  kiss  them.  But  I  (who  did  so) 
received  many  a  bite  and  many  a  hard  word  from  him. ' 

The  arms  on  the  paten  correspond  with  a  carving 
from  an  old  house  in  Roxbury,  now  demolished,  which 
came  into  Mr.  Bell's  possession.  Joseph  Dudley,  son  of 
Go 

vernorThomasDudley,wasborninRoxburyini647. 
Judge  Sewell's  accounts  contain  many  entries  relat- 
ing to  Coney,  who  is  described  as  Aurifaber.  Coney  evi- 
dently made  a  number  of  pieces  for  him,  among  which 
was  a  spout  cup  in  1 7 1  o,  for  £5- 1  - 1  o,  which  is  interesting  as  indi- 
cating the  original  price  of  such  an  example  as  the  one  illustrated 
(No.  vii),  which,  however,  was  probably  made  before  this  date. 
In  1 70 1  the  Judge  ordered  from  Coney  a  silver  head  for  a  'half- 
pike'  to  be  presented  to  the  Artillery  Company,  and  there  are 
many  other  items  noted  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Judge's 
Diary  tells  us  that  Coney  was  buried  on  Christmas  Day,  1722. 


No.  VII.— SI'OL'T  CLT  BY  CONEY  WITH  FLEVR-DE-LYS  MARK  :  C.  l/UO-1705 


No.  VIII.— CAUDLE  CUP  :  OF  GOURD  FORM  :  BY  JEREMIAH  DI  MMER  OF  BOSTON"  (1645-1718) 

The  master  of  Coney  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  he' 
may  have  been  apprenticed  to  Jeremiah  Dummer  or  John ' 
Hull.  He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  King's  Chapel ' 
and  held  various  public  offices.  Sometimes  the  mere  wording  of : 
a  brief  contemporary  announcement  indicates  something  of  the] 
manner  in  which  his  fellow  townsmen  regarded  a  craftsman.  | 
There  is  an  indication  of  respect  in  the  brief  announcement  of* 
a  lost  piece  of  silver  which  appears  in  the  New  England  Journal 
lor  November  nth,  1729,  which  was  described  as  'a  fashion-) 
able  spoon  of  Mr.  Coney's  make.'  Even  the  title  'Mr.'  was  one]] 
w  hich  was  accorded  slow  ly,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  although' 
its  use  was  common  by  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  caudle  cup  by  Jeremiah  Dummer  in  the  Bell  collection 
is  very  much  like  its  gourd-shaped  prototype  of  the  Common-' 
wealth  and  Charles  II  period  (No.viii).  Dummer  made  a  greatu 
many  caudle  cups,  over  twenty  being  recorded  in  Hermann  F. 
Clarke's  book  on  Dummer,  a  greater  number  than  from  any' 
other  silversmith.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  present  form,  but  al 
few  were  straight  sided  with  fluting  around  the  bottom.  Many 
of  the  English  caudle  cups  have  floral  decoration,  but  this  one" 
is  plain  except  for  the  unidentified  coat  of  arms,  w  hich  is  I 
placed  in  the  scrolled  mantling  that  followed  the  feather3 
mantling  of  the  Charles  II  period. 

Dummer  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  early- 
American  goldsmiths.  Like  so  many  of  his  period,  the  actual  re- 
cords are  meagre  and  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  solve  the 
question  whether  he  was  a  painter  of  portraits  as  well  as  a  gold- 
smith. However,  it  is  definitely  known  that  he  made  his  contri-' 
bution  to  the  mercantile  development  of  Boston  by  his  financial 
interest  in  shipping.  He  is  recorded  as  part  owner  of  no  less 
than  eleven  ships.  He  is  also  known  to  have  owned  considerable' 
property,  and  while  the  inventory  of  his  estate  has  not  been 
discovered  it  is  evident  that  he  was  among  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Boston,  where  he  held  a  long  list  of  minor  public  offices. 

Trays  are  rare  in  American  silver,  but  nine  are  recorded  b\ 
Hollis  French  as  by  that  prodigious  worker,  Jacob  Hurd 
(1703- 1 758).  For  his  period  he  left  more  silver  than  any  othei 
silversmith,  as  296  pieces  are  known  and  many  more  must  have 
been  lost.  He  is  exceeded  in  number  by  Paul  Revere,  bui 
Revere  was  working  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  anc 
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not  found  in  New  York 
work.  Henchman  is  known 
as  a  maker  of  that  rare  ob- 
ject in  American  silver,  a 
montcith  punch  bowl,  the 
only  other  two  being  the 
work  of  Coney. 

Among  other  pieces  in 
the  Bell  collection  is  a  pear- 
shaped  tea-pot  by  Adrian 
Bancker  (i  703-1772),  a 
Queen  Anne  type  to  which 
the  New  York  silversmiths, 
and  especially  Bancker, 
gave  an  individual  charac- 
ter by  shaping  it  with  a  de- 
cided flare  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  so  that 
it  is  wider  than  the  usual 
Queen  Anne  tea-pot  of  England.  Bancker,  who  came  from 
Albany,  was  apprenticed  to  Henricus  Boelen.  The  period  of 
his  greatest  productivity  was  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  in  England  the  globular  and  inverted  pear  shape  had 
become  the  fashion.  This  was  in  due  time  introduced  into 
American  silver,  and  there  are  many  handsome  interpretations 
of  it  in  which  Philadelphia  makers  share  the  credit  as  much  as 
those  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Elias  Pelletreau  (1 736-1810)  is 
the  maker  of  one  in  the  Bell  collection.  Pelletreau,  like  Sou- 
maine  and  Le  Roux,  was  of  Huguenot  extraction. 


No.  IX—  A  CHAFING  DISH  MADE  BY  DANIEL  HENCHMAN  OF  BOSTON,  THE  SON-IN-LAW  OF  JACOB  HURD  :  CIRCA  1775 


Hurd's  career  was  nearly  over  by  the  middle  of  it.  A  very 
handsome  tray  with  an  engraved  border  inside  a  moulded  one 
of  piecrust  type  has  been  given  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
1941  (No.  x).  In  the  centre,  in  a  scrolled  mantling,  is  a  shield 
from  which  the  arms  have  been  erased.  This  handsome  example 
from  the  founder  of  one  of  Boston's  important  families  of 
silversmiths  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Misses 
Townsend.  The  mark  is  in  the  form  which  Hurd  used  between 
1740  and  1756,  the  surname  in  Roman  capitals  in  an  oval. 
Hurd  was  apparently  a  successful  goldsmith  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  able  sons.  His  removal  from  his 
house  in  Pudding  Lane  to  a  large,  new  one  in 
Atkinson  Street  was  noted  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  because  the  latter  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  greatly  damaged,  but  with  no  injury  to  the 
occupants,  according  to  an  account  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  May  I5th-2ist,  1 73L  The  notice  of  his 
death  informs  us  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  had 
moved  to  Roxbury,  and  he  is  referred  to  not  only 
as  a  goldsmith,  but  as  a  captain,  as  he  was  also 
an  officer  in  the  Boston  Regiment. 

Jacob  Hurd's  daughter  married  his  apprentice, 
Daniel  Henchman,  an  active  and  apparently  ag- 
gressive type  of  worker,  who  urged  his  clients  in 
his  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  in 
1773  to  buy  home  products,  which  he  assured 
them  he  could  make  as  well  as  the  imported 
pieces.  Henchman's  chafing  dish  (No.  ix),  which 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
example.  In  Boston  this  form  was  developed  with 
especial  care,  and  is  very  much  more  suave  and 
sophisticated  than  the  rare  New  York  chafing 
dishes  which  were  illustrated  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur.  The  New  York  chafing  dish  is 
ighly  and  rightly  prized  by  the  collector,  because 
t  has  the  charm  that  often  attends  a  primitive 
brm,  but  the  Boston  chafing  dish  shows  the  ar- 
istry  with  which  piercing  could  be  handled.  Al- 
hough  it  was  not  used  very  often  on  other  pieces 
t  appears  the  more  remarkable  that  so  much  skill 
ould  be  developed  with  so  little  scope  for  apply- 
ng  it.  The  shaping  of  the  brackets  at  the  sides  is 
racefully  contrived,  and  has  a  style  and  finish 


1 1 
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THE  ARMOUR  AT  CHARTRES 

(Continued  from  page  g§) 

black  with  silver  borders,  of  Ferdinand  Grand  Duke 
of  the  Tirol,  suspended  above  his  tomb.  Armour 
in  Konigsberg,  Luneburg,  Amsterdam,  Stockholm, 
Helsingfors,  and  Wismar,  among  many  other  cities, 
is  waiting  for  someone  to  describe  it  and  trace  and 
record  its  traditions. 

Headpieces  of  interest  have  received  more  atten- 
tion. Laking  has  illustrated  the  fine  bacinets  at 
Sion  and  Cracow,  and  various  helms  in  or  once  in 
Continental  churches.  The  Continent  offers  a  fine 
field  for  research,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  there 
was  ever  any  widespread  custom  to  suspend  in 
village  churches  the  helmet,  gauntlets  and  tabard 
over  monuments  to  the  squirearchy  (or  whatever 
was  the  counterpart  of  that  class  abroad),  a  custom 
which  has  given  to  our  village  churches  in  England 
that  romantic  touch  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman. 


A  PORTRAIT  BY  ARENT  DE  GELDER 

(Continued from  page  g6) 

throughout  in  touches.  The  flesh  has  an  even  gold 
tone  which  is  remarkable  for  never  becoming  un- 
pleasantly hot.  The  red  note  in  the  lips  and  cheek 
reaches  its  height  in  two  scarlet  ribbons  on  the  vest; 
this  area  is  intricately  worked  out  in  vague  touches 
of  greyed  blue  and  crumbling  white.  The  flat  brown 
of  the  background  throws  into  relief  the  golden  light 
in  which  the  whole  figure  is  enveloped.' 

The  painting  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
H.  Ken-Colville,  Jr.,  and  while  in  the  possession  of 
an  Amsterdam  dealer  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  of 
Dutch  art  in  London  in  1929. 


THE  HAEBERLE  PEWTER  COLLECTION 

(Continued  from  page  ijj) 

conventionalized  piece  of  peasant  art.  The  religious 
character  of  the  engraved  subjects  suggests  a  former 
use  in  the  church. 

The  Flagon  (No.  xi)  has  on  its  lid  an  engraved 
crown  and  arms,  the  letters  A.M.Z.  and  the  date 
1772.  The  pewterer's  mark  is  also  on  the  lid — two 
leaves,  a  nude  figure,  G.E.G.  1708.  Its  maker  was 
probably  Gottlob  Ehrenfeld  Graff  of  Grossenhain 
(+  1773),  Saxony.*  Engraved  on  the  plain  surface 
of  the  tankard  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  playing  the  lute, 
and  a  cupid,  holding  music.  Above  and  below  the 
group  are  two  bands  of  floral  decoration.  Both  the 
figures  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  somewhat  naive 
Rococo  design.  Here  the  object  merely  serves  as  a 
background  for  the  applied  decoration — and  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  plastic  form  in  itself. 

*  Hintze,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  No.  647. 


AN  EXPLOITED  GENIUS:  BASTIANINI 

(Continued  from  page  ijg) 

Foresi  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  carved  from  ai 
old  piece  of  marble  found  lying  in  a  corner  of  the 
studio  and  that  it  was  named  only  after  the  vision  o: 
Bastianini  had  brought  it  'out  of  the  every wher(  I, 
into  here.'  It  was  then  called  Lucrezia  Donati  in  rcfer-i 
ence  to  the  noted  mistress  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  i 
Magnifico.  Even  such  a  thought  cannot  affect  oui 
estimate  of  its.  merit  to  be  placed  high  in  the  scale  o 
humanity's  'ideals  of  beauty.  It  is  great  enough 
beautiful  enough,  to  have  inspired  those  words  o 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  own  poem  to  Lucrezia: 

lLa  bella  immagin,  che  lodar  si  sente 
Come  dice  il  pensier,  che  lei  sol  mira, 
Sen  fa  piu  bella,  e  piu  pietosa  assail 


TWO  PORTRAIT  DRAWINGS  BY 
DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

(Continued from  page  141) 

Both  the  Doctor  and  his  son  were  at  Trowan  anc 
Kelmscott  for  a  while.  Bell  Scott,  in  his  Aulobio'  \ 
graphical  Notes,  has  a  rather  malicious  description  oc 
the  former,  scribbling  verse  and  starting  different 
variants  of  a  sonnet  in  which  not  only  the  rhyme.1!  1 
but  the  meaning  was  changed  with  each  variation 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bell  Scott  was  < 
poet  too,  like  the  doctor  a  minor  one,  and,  in  fact 
jealous.  Watts-Dunton  told  Hake  Tt  was  always 
great  thing  with  Scott  in  his  jealousy  of  you  to  mata 
out  that  whatsoever  was  good  of  yours  was  the  wor 
of  Rossetti.'  However  this  may  be,  Rossetti  had  hi 
models  conveniently  to  hand.  Less  concerned  for  th« 
moment  with  poetic  ideas  than  to  show  how  well  hi 
could  still  draw  he  set  down  their  features  witli  ; 
remarkably  sure  and  unerring  power.  There  is  n(5 
trace   of  that   amateurishness   and   weakness  o 
draughtsmanship  of  which  Rossetti  has  been  often' 
somewhat  unfairly,  accused;  nor  is  there  any  trac< 
of  the  feverish  perplexity  and  low  state  of  health  h<_' 
was  suffering  when  he  did  them. 

For  some  years  afterwards  Rossetti  continued  t( 
be  in  touch  with  Dr.  Hake.  In  1876  writing  as  on( 
poet  to  another,  he  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  waist1 
coat  pocket  book.  He  explained  that  the  waistcoa 
pocket  is  'the  only  one  into  which  the  hand  slip: 
willingly  whatever  the  body's  position.'  He  alwayf 
carried  such  a  book  himself,  otherwise  the  'bes 
thoughts  of  the  lazy  minstrel  may  doze  past  hir 
brain  unjotted.' 

When  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  dying  at  Birch- 
ington-on-Sea  in  1 882,  his  brother,  William  Michael 
affectionately  remembered  George  Hake's  care  o 
him.  The  drawings  remain  as  a  landmark  of  a  drama-  1 
tic  and  fateful  period  of  the  artist's  strange  life. 
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To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

UNKNOWN  PORTRAIT  (QUERY  No.  1,048) 

Sir, — I  have  in  my  collection  an  oil  painting  about  3  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  10  in., 
by  Michael  Dahl,  of  which  I  send  photo  herewith.  The  elder  boy  is  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  coat.  On  back  of  frame  is  written  what  appears  to  be — 
'Dr.  Wellington.  Salop.  Michael  Dahl.' 
I  have  consulted  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters,  etc.,  and  Walpole's  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  etc.,  but  am  no  wiser.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hanbury- Williams,  Major-General, 
Henry  III  Tower,  Windsor  Castle. 

'ROYAL'  WINNERS  OF  THE  DERBY  (QUERY  No.  1,049) 

1788.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  SIR  THOMAS. 
1816.  The  Duke  of  York's  PRINCE  LEOPOLD. 
1822.  The  Duke  of  York's  MOSES. 
1896.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  PERSIMMON. 
1900.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 
1909.  His  Majesty's  MINORU. 

N.B. — I  have  prints  of  all  the  above  except  PRINCE  LEOPOLD.  He  was 
painted  by  Chalon,  the  picture  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  181 7, 

but  after  much  research  I  have  failed  to  trace  it.  He  is  sometimes  confused  with  Leopold,  who  was  quite  another  horse.  Can 
any  of  your  many  readers  trace  it?  J.  Hanbury- Williams,  Major-General, 

Henry  III  Tower,  Windsor  Castle. 

AMERICAN  POWDER  HORNS  (QUERY  No.  1,050) 

Sir, — I  am  preparing  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  American  powder  horns,  that  is,  horns  which  were  used  in  America 
or  intended  for  use  in  America  during  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary  War,  and  War  of  181 2  periods.  Included  in  the  monograph 
will  be  a  list  of  over  a  thousand  engraved  powder  horns  bearing  the  names  of  the  original  owners,  the  names  of  places  (map), 
dates,  rhymes  or  other  inscriptions. 

I  have  corresponded  with  most  of  the  museums  and  historical  societies  in  America  and  have  had  splendid  results.  I 
believe  that  many  of  these  powder  horns  are  still  in  museums  and  in  private  collections  in  England.  Many  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  engraved  in  England  for  presentation  to  officers  destined  for  duty  in  America.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
if  a  note  requesting  information  as  to  the  location  of  these  powder  horns  were  published  in  The  Connoisseur,  many  of  the 
horns  in  England  could  be  included  in  the  list  which  is  being  compiled.  I  recall  that  three  powder  horns  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  were  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  (vol.  74,  April,  1926,  p.  xxiv).  These  are  now  in  an  American  collection. 
It  is  the  engraved  cow  and  ox  horns  and  not  the  metal  flasks  with  which  I  am  concerned. 

My  only  interest  in  compiling  the  list  is  to  place  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  students.  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  for 
any  help  in  this  matter.  Stephen  V.  Grancsay,  Curator  of  Arms  and  Armour, 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


AN  UNKNOWN  l'OKTKAIT  BY  MICHAEL  DAHL  (NO.  1,048) 


PAUL  LAMERIE  BILLS  (QUERY  No.  1,051) 

Sir, — The  whereabouts  of  the  original  accounts  for  a  large  quantity  of  silver  supplied  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Treby,  M.P.  for 
Plympton  in  the  1 720's,  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded.  Photographs  of  these  accounts  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  they  are  reproduced  in  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips's  book  of  Paul  Lamerie,  but  I  can  find  no  one  who  knows  where  the  originals 
are  at  present.  Most  of  this  wonderful  Treby  silver  appears  to  have  been  sold  at  various  times  in  the  past,  and  I  recently  had 
through  my  hands  an  unbelievable  cup  referred  to  on  the  invoices.  The  new  purchaser  of  this  piece  and  myself  are  both  anxious 
to  know  where  these  invoices  are.  This  request  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  invoices  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
importance  to  art  historians  and  general  research. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  that  these  particular  bills  are  the  only  ones  of  Lamerie  known  to  exist  except  for  one  or  two  ite  .s  in 
the  Public  Record  Office.  They  refer  to  a  large  number  of  pieces  for  which  Paul  Lamerie  charged  over  £2,000.  It  has  occ  irred 
tome  that  if  the  enquiry  was  made  in  The  Connoisseur  we  might  get  some  answer.  T.  H.  W.  Lumley, 

3,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  COMMITTEE'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  CENTRAL  LONDON  :  SHOWING  ALL 
MAIN  LINE  STATIONS  LINKED  TOGETHER  BY  A  CIRCULAR  ROAD  :  ON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


PLAN  FOR  THE  NEW  LONDON 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Academy  plans  for  the 
'redevelopment'  of  Central  London  have  been  pre- 
pared and  worked  out  in  a  series  of  handsome  drawings 
by  men  at  the  top  of  their  profession  they  have  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  crabbing  at  the  hands  of  divers  critics.  And  as  usual, 
those  with  no  qualifications  have  been  more  vociferous  than 
those  with  many.  At  the  packed  room  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  they  were  shown  from  October  14th  to  November  28th, 
besides  some  unfledged  young  architects,  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  has  been  having  his  say.  Yet  after  all,  this  London  of  the 
future  is  everyone's  business.  Even  should  the  plans  not  mater- 
ialize, and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  ever  will,  a  little  'for- 
ward-looking' can  do  no  harm.  At  least  they  form  a  basis  for 
discussion,  and  a  preliminary  to  the  concrete  operations  which 
must  one  da\  take  shape. 

The  Planning  Committee  frankly  states  that  'Plans  are  still 
in  a  tentative  and  provisional  stage  and  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment ;it  various  points.'  They  have  been  put  forward  with  the 
idea  of  stimulating  the  best  endeavours  of  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  10  do  the  actual  work.  As  a  beginning,  the  basis  of 
these  plans  and  elevations,  the  Bressey-Lutyens  scheme  for  the 
solution  of  London's  traffic  problem,  would  appear  to  embody 
some  very  sound  and  necessary  principles.  The  increasing 
traffic  will  have  to  be  accommodated,  and  this  is  the  first  and 
most  urgent  problem.  In  the  map  (seen  here)  the  main  traffic 
lines  are  linked  up  with  all  main  line  stations  (some  of  which 


are  removed  from  their  present 
sites)  by  a  circular  road,  and 
within  this  ring  all  railways  are 
to  run  below  ground.  This  ring 
road  crosses  the  river  from  Vic- 
toria to  link  up  with  Waterloo  and 
continues  to  New  London  Bridge 
Station,  after  which  it  re-crosses 
the  river  to  Fenchurch  Street  and 
New  Liverpool  Street.  All  this 
would  make  for  unquestionable 
improvement  in  the  first  impor- 
tant point.  The  great  circus  sug- 
gested, for  the  St.  George's  district 
(Southwark),  is  a  sort  of  gigantic 
roundabout  with  arteries  pouring 
into  it  from  all  northern  quarters. 
For  wheel  traffic  this  also  should  be 
an  immense  relief.  Incidentally  it 
might  make  an  imposing  site  for 
a  great  war  memorial. 

It  is  cjuite  impossible  to  discuss 
all  the  grandiose  schemes  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  but  the 
general  impression  is  that  of  a 
dream  impossible  (and  undesir- 
able) of  fulfilment.  London  is  lost, 
and  a  Renaissance-cum-Baroque 
Continental  city  of  the  past  rises  before  our  eyes.  It  is  patched 
with  mixtures  of  Classical  and  Present-day  motives,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  drawings,  excellent  in  themselves,  of  the  New 
Covent  Garden  planned  as  a  Music  and  Drama  centre,  and  the 
scheme  which  embodies  the  British  Museum  and  Hawksmoor's 
Bloomsbury  Church.  The  London  as  we  know  it  would  be  the 
less  recognizable  by  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  and 
mighty  buildings  on  its  river  front  and  by  the  realization  of  the 
suggested  Thames  barrage  which  would  retain  the  water  at  a 
permanent  high  level.  No  doubt  this  latter  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  water-borne  traffic,  but  what  a  loss  to  the  dignity 
and  pictorial  effect  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  city  itself! 

Architectural  draughtsmen  are  proverbially  clever  at  giving 
a  glorified  vision  and  an  enhanced  sense  of  scale  to  a  building 
in  their  drawings,  or  even  to  a  whole  group  of  buildings,  which 
in  the  result  works  out  totally  unlike  them.  This  faculty  makes 
us  a  little  mistrustful.  Judging  by  the  drawings  at  the  Academy, 
the  poor  pedestrian  would  seem  nowhere,  and  he  would  have 
terrifying  spaces  to  negotiate.  Whether,  for  example,  Hyde 
Park  Corner  would  be  improved  for  him  by  duplicating  the 
present  (fortunately)  unique  features  of  Decimus  Burton's 
screen,  charming  as  it  is,  and  Apsley  House  in  a  long  extension 
is  open  to  doubt.  To  cross  any  part  of  this  perilous  zone  as  it 
stands  is  enough,  and  considered  as  a  coup  d'oeil,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  certain  poverty  and  monotony  in  the  idea.  The  same 
objection  would  apply  to  the  suggested  improvement  of  Picca- 
dilly Circus.  Shaftesbury  Avenue  disappears  altogether.  Re- 
gent Street  runs  directly  into  a  now  widely  opened  parallelo- 
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gram,  which  continues  as  far  as  the  Hay- 
market,  the  north  side  being  set  back  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  block  of  classical  build- 
ings, with  an  immensely  wasteful  forecourt 
screened  by  a  colonnaded  promenade.  The 
various  schemes  for  the  setting  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  striking  as  they  are  and  designed 
with  a  view  to  its  being  seen  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  in  its  entirety,  have  been 
much  wrangled  over.  They  have,  for  ex- 
ample, met  with  scant  approval  from  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Reilly,  of  Liverpool,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Cathedral  was  not  intended 
as  an  isolated  monument.  It  is  also  his  opin- 
ion {Evening  Standard,  October  26th)  that 
the  type  of  architecture  in  evidence  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  unreal,  in  that  it  is  arti- 
ficial and  more  suited  to  'the  parade  life  of 
princes'  (being  of  a  style  largely  derived 
from  Italian  palaces)  than  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  democratic  world.  And  this  argu- 
ment is  likely  to  assert  its  truth  more  strong- 
ly as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  many  other  considerations. 
Vulnerability  to  air  attack  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  thoughts.  We  are  not  wishful  to  join  in  the  orgy 
of  condemnation  that  has  been  indulged  in,  but  since  anything 
may  happen  before  this  war  is  over,  we  feel  that  the  time  is 
hardly  ripe  for  the  acceptance  of  any  clearly  defined  plans 
at  the  moment,  and  certainly  not  those  based  on  borrowed 
Continental  ideas. 

Yet  some  plans  must  be  prepared.  Some  employment  must 
be  found  for  the  millions  of  hands  thrown  out  of  work  upon  the 
cessation  of  war  and  its  vast  industries.  As  Viscount  Samuel 
said  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  (October  22nd) : 
T  am  haunted  by  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 


A  DESTROYER  RESCUING  SURVIVORS  :  BY  RICHARD  LL'RICH  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXHIBITION 


1S-IN.  GUN  TURRET,  H.M.S.  REPULSE  :  DRAWN  IN  THE  SHIP  :  BARNETT  FREEDMAN  :  NATIONAL  GALL. 


ment  which  will  confront  this  and  other  countries  after  the 
war.  "Cease  Fire"  will  for  many  millions  of  people  be  the 
signal  to  cease  work.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  start  upon  the  new 
rebuilding  there  will  be  an  irrepressible  tumult  and  disorder 
among  the  population.'  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  announced  any  decision  and  'investigations,'  we 
presume,  are  'proceeding.' 

Still  there  is  a  danger  in  hasty  committals.  'Festina  lente'  is  the 
safe  watchword  in  these  portentous  affairs. 

Sooner  or  later  circumstances  will  force  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  shear  through  all  oppositions,  all  minor 
authorities'  vested  interests,  landlordry  and 
sentimental  obstructionists.  We  shall  have 
need  of  the  counsel  and  help  of  our  greatest 
architects  and  engineers  and  we  acknow- 
ledge our  indebtedness  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Planning  Committee  for  awakening  us 
to  our  tremendous  responsibility.  No  doubt 
their  noble  effort  as  seen  in  the  fine  draw- 
ings they  have  produced  will  stimulate 
fresher,  if  less  learned,  minds  to  grapple  with 
the  problems,  and  to  ideas  more  adaptable 
to  forthcoming  conditions.  As  Sir  Charles 
Bressey  said  in  his  speech  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  'Nothing  but  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  London.' 


THK  LATKST  WAR  PICTURKS 

HOTTKR  and  hotter  the  furnace  glows' 
and  grimmer  and  fiercer  becomes  the 
expression  of  our  accumulating  war  pic- 
tures. Judging  by  the  activity  sti  mlated 
among  our  artists  by  the  Ministry  >f  Infor- 
mation's Advisory  Committee  in  this  branch 
of  service  and  the  immense  interest  shown 
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COMMUNION  CUP  OF  1623«4  WITH 
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by  the  public  in  the  results,  the  National  Gallery  exhibitions  will  have  to  be  taken  strongly  into 
account  in  any  estimate  by  fuiure  generations  of  the  art  of  our  time.  Their  present  popularity 
may  be  gauged  by  the  unprecedented  attendance  returns.  Our  people  have  recognized  that  they 
are  active  participants  in  the  struggle.  Although  the  total  number  of  works  js  now  extremely 
large,  requests  for  loan  exhibitions  exceed  available  pictures. 

Two  more  rooms  filled  with  new  works  were  opened  to  public  view  on  October  23rd.  They 
come  from  many  and  varied  sources.  In  the  first  place  the  Committee  looks  to  its  full-time  salaried 
artists  working  for  the  three  Services.  The  Admiralty  and  Air  Ministry  each  have  two  and  the 
War  Office  four,  three  of  whom  are  overseas.  In  addition  many  pictures  have  been  commissioned 
from  other  artists  selected  for  their  skill  in  recording  particular  subjects.  Further,  the  Committee 
recommends  for  purchase  suitable  pictures  by  artists  which  have  been  done  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. A  large  number  of  the  artists  are  in  the  armed  forces  and  many  others  in  the  Civil  Defence 
services.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  the  artist  must  have  genuine  vision  'whether  highly  imagina- 
tive or  closely  realistic' — plus  proved  capacity. 

Of  the  two  renderings  of  a  15-in.  Gun  Turret  in  our  lost  battleship  Repulse,  by  Barnett  Freed- 
man,  we  have  preferred  to  illustrate  the  smaller  version  (in  water-colour)  on  the  ground  that  the 
photograph  of  the  large  oil-painting  failed  to  do  it  justice.  Few  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
inside  of  a  modern  gun  turret,  and  those  who  are  not  may  be  surprised  at  the  complication  of 
mechanism  which  the  gun  crew  has  to  manipulate.  This  drawing  was  actually  made  in  the  ship 
in  August  1 94 1 .  Naturally  the  larger  canvas  which  shows  the  gunners  in  action  is  the  more  drama- 
tic. Captain  Eurich,  who  is  one  of  the  Admiralty  artists,  has  produced  his  two  finest  paintings  lor 
this  show.  Raid  on  Vaagso  is  not  only  a  convincing  record  of  facts,  but  it  has  something  of  Turner's 
subtlety  of  vision.  These  snowclad  peaks  whose  lower  slopes  are  flecked  with  fir-trees,  the  partly 
land-locked  waters  and  the  added  pyrotechnics  of  war,  we  feel  would  have  delighted  the  great 
master  of  the  mountain  scene.  Eurich's  smaller  picture,  A  Destroyer  rescuing  survivors,  almost  equally- 
sensitive  in  the  finer  qualities  of  paint,  is  here  reproduced.  Another  Admiralty  artist,  Captain 
Eric  Ravilious,  R.N.,  who  was  reported  missing  on  a  return  journey  by  plane  from  Iceland,  and 
is  now  presumed  dead,  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  present  exhibition  by  a  group  of  w  ater- 
colours  that  to  us  seem  a  considerable  advance  on  his  previous  efforts.  High  praise  has  been  given 
to  these  works,  which  depict  airplanes  in  operations,  a  pigeon-loft,  an  air-officers'  mess  and  other 
subjects.  Stanley  Spencer  contributes  another  of  his  frieze-like  compositions,  his  fourth  of  the  series  on  shipbuilding,  show  ing 
riveters  and  other  ships'  craftsmen  at  work,  mostly  viewed  from  above.  There  is  a  continuity  of  rhythm  in  this  painting  w  hich 
is  essentially  appropriate  to  the  businesss  in  hand.  Of  Henry  Moore's  group 
of  water-colours  portraying  Miners  at  work  underground,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  former  conviction  that  his  figures  always  manage  to  suggest  mechanically 
controlled  robots  rather  than  human  beings.  They  certainly  convey  some- 
thing of  the  grime,  gloom  and  monotony  of  the  miner's  toil.  Captain  Ed- 
ward Bawden,  who  is  working  in  the  Middle  East,  sent  paintings  from  Abys- 
sinia's desert  sands,  from  Tobruk  Harbour  and  Benghazi  full  of  submerged  ships 
lying  with  their  backs  broken.  A  worthy  record  of  a  great  feat  is  a  picture 
by  Charles  Pears,  The  Malta  Convoy  led  by  Admiral  Vian  fighting  its  Way  Through, 
a  picture  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  unmoved.  In  Henry  Can  's  latest 
canvas,  In  the  Temple  Gardens,  one  is  struck  by  the  convincing  truth  of  the 
silvery  colour  and  tone  of  the  captive  balloon  which  soars  against  the  back- 
ground of  begrimed  and  ruined  buildings.  This  picture  shows  excellent  free- 
dom of  brushwork.  Nearly  as  good  is  Leslie  Cole's  painting  of  workers  bend- 
ing a  piece  of  red-hot  metal  in  Shaping  the  Keel  Plate  of  a  Corvette. 

The  portraits  are  equally  impressive.  Among  them  are  heroic  faces  of 
righting  men  who  look  anything  but  downhearted.  All  wear  the  expression 
of  an  unconquerable  spirit — and  some  of  them  seem  quite  jovial  about  the 
w  hole  bus-  less.  William  Dring's  likenesses  of  Rear-Admiral  Burrough  and 
Vice-Admiral  Syfret,  convoy  heroes  both,  and  of  Coxswain  Blogg,  G.C., 
B.E.M  ,  are  heartening  to  look  upon  as  well  as  fine  in  quality  of  workman- 
ship. Leading  airmen  are  again  depicted  in  masterly  pastel  drawings  by 
Eric  Kennington.  Police  Constable  W.  H.  Allen,  holder  of  the  George  Medal 
for  particularly  gallant  behaviour — the  plain  unvarnished  'bobby' — seated 
on  a  kitchen  chair,  could  hardly  be  bettered  for  simple,  stark  reality.  Other 
portraits,  quiet  in  tone,  lifelike,  unassuming,  without  posturing  or  pomposity, 
come  from  the  brushes  of  Middleton  Todd  and  from  Bernard  Hailstone,  him- 
self a  fireman,  in  excellent  representations  of  firemen  and  police.  Another 
distinguished  portrait,  as  good  in  handling  and  warm-toned  colouring  as  it  is 
in  characterization,  is  Wren  Pamela  MacGeorge,  B.E.M. ,  at  the  ready  with       German  flagon  of  circa  igso  :  wenhaston,  Suffolk 
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her  motor-cycle,  by  Anthony  Dcvas.  Finally,  there  are 
powerful  bronzes  of  Air-Chief-Marshal  Sir  Charles  Portal 
and  Major-General  Sir  Alan  Cunningham  by  Epstein, 
and  of  Admiral  William  James  by  Frank  Dobson. 


No.  I 
AND 


TWO  PIECES  OF  OLD  SILVER 
IN  SUFFOLK  CHURCHES 

By  E.  Alfred  Jones 

TWO  interesting  pieces  of  old  silver  in  Suffolk  churches 
are  illustrated  here,  one  being  English,  the  other  Ger- 
man. The  first  is  in  Redgrave  Church,  and  is  a  plain  James 
I  Communion  Cup,  dating  from  1623-4,  °f  tne  stereo- 
typed shape  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  to  be  seen  in 
many  churches  in  almost  every  county  in  England  and 
Wales.  But  its  chief  interest  is  in  the  eccentric  feature 
in  the  cover,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bell-shaped  salts,  with  a  per- 
forated finial  for  pepper,  such  as  were  made  by  Lon- 
don goldsmiths  between  about  1580  and  161 3.  How  the 
cover  and  finial  of  such  a  purely  secular  piece  of  plate 
were  ever  added  to  a  sacred  vessel  must  remain  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  old  English  silver.  Engraved  on  this 
cover  are  the  arms  of  a  widow  or  spinster,  in  a  lozenge, 
flanked  by  laurel  branches :  [Gules]  on  a  chief  [argent  ] 
two  mullets  [sable],  for  the  Bacon  family.  The  parish  of 
Redgrave  is  intimately  associated  with  this  old  English 
family,  as  will  be  remembered  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  of  Redgrave,  where  he  died  in  1624. 

The  German  piece  is  a  domestic  tankard,  given  to  the 
church  of  Wenhaston,  apparently  in  1690 — the  date  inscribed 
upon  it — which  is  some  forty  years  later  than  the  date  of  the 
vessel  itself.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  engraved  with 
formal  scrolls  and  flower.-.,  and  the  lower  part  with  hunting 
subjects — a  certain  proof  of  the  secular  rather  than  the 
ecclesiastical  intention  of  the  tankard.  Stamped  upon  it  are 
the  marks  of  Danzig.  By  an  interesting  coincidence  a  pair 
of  tankards  of  the  same  form,  also  by  a  Danzig  silversmith, 
were  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  by  the  Suffolk  church  of 
Combs  about  1720.  These  are  engraved  with  human  figures, 
animals,  foliage  and  fruit,  and  are  described  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Church  Congress  Exhibition  at  Ipswich  in  1927  as  of 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century,  but  the  illustration  (No.  659) 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  little  earlier  date. 


PEWTER  'ROYAL  ARMS'  CHARGERS 

THOSE  who  read  the  article  on  the  above  subject  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  July  may  be  interested  to  know  that,  as  a 
result  of  it,  yet  another  fine  example  has  been  brought  to  notice. 
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No.    II.— INSCRIPTION   ON   BACK    OF    CHARGER    NO.    V    IN    JULY  ISSUE 


A  PEWTER  RESTORATION  CHARGER  IN  WISBECH  MUSEUM 
LITERARY  INSTITUTION  AND  (RIGHT)  THE  MAKER'S  TOUGH 


Mr.  Curtis  Edwards,  M.A.,  Curator  and 
Librarian  of  Wisbech  Museum  and  Literary 
Institution,  very  kindly  drew  my  attention 
to  the  specimen  which  is  in  his  charge,  and 
supplied  the  following  information  concerning  it,  together 
with  a  photograph  and  a  rubbing  of  the  maker's  touch,  which 
are,  by  his  permission,  reproduced  here  (No.  i). 

The  charger  measures  2o|  in.  in  diameter  and  its  rim  is 
3^  in.  wide;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  engraved  design  bears  a 
close  general  resemblance  to  that  upon  the  charger  shown 
in  No.  i  of  the  July  article,  with  its  motif  of  Sun  in  Glory, 
Tudor  Rose,  Tulips,  Oak  leaves  and  Acorns;  the  detail, 
however,  varies  somewhat,  whilst  of  the  date  1662,  only  the 
last  two  figures  appear,  in  large  script  and  out  of  the  line  of  the 
inscription.  Also,  in  place  of  the  wreath-encircled  triangle  of 
owners'  initials  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  rim,  appears  what 
is  presumably  intended  for  the  full  moon  in  a  lesser  glory  than 
that  of  the  sun  and  lacking  the  features. 

Two  sets  of  owners'  initials  appear,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
sun,  sBj;  to  the  left  and  Tpj;  to  the  right. 

The  Pewterer's  Touch,  an  Eagle  displayed  within  a  beaded 
circle,  with  initials  H.I.,  is  obviously  that  recorded  in  the  late 
Howard  Cotterell's  Old  Pewter,  its  Makers  and  Marks,  under 
No.  5972B,  where,  however,  the  final  initial  is  shown  as  a  T, 
due  possibly  to  the  drawings  having  been  copied  from  a  faulty 
rubbing.  Whilst  on  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  rectify  an 
omission  in  the  former  article.  Upon  the  back  of  the  charger 
illustrated  in  No.  v  appears  the  inscription  'Robert  an  I  Mary 
Shell  '(No.  ii) ;  as  the  script  is  of  the  period  it  is  poss  tie  that 
these  were  the  original  owners,  the  more  especially  ?  .  in  this 
case,  the  more  usual  punched  triangle  of  initials  is  absent;  but 
of  this  there  can  be  no  certainty. — A.  Sutherland  Graeme. 
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WATER-COLOUR  FOR  THE  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 

THE  fine  water-colour  painting  of  Old  Isleworth  in  Winter,  by 
Adrian  Bury,  known  to  many  as  the  poet-painter  of  Isle- 
worth,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum by  Mr.  Gordon  Roe.  Like  all  the  recent  works  of  this 
accomplished  artist,  it  shows  great  breadth  and  deftness  of  exe- 
cution. Mr.  Bury,  who  has  painted  extensively  in  the  Home 
Counties  of  late  years,  has  made  Isleworth  in  a  special  degree 
his  own  happy  hunting-ground  and  headquarters. 


COURTS  OF  PEACE 

TO  visit  the  Exhibition  of  Greek  Art  which  was  opened 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  mid-October  was  to  return,  if  but  tempor- 
arily, to  the  courts  of  peace  and  civilization.  Our  peerless 
collection  at  the  British  Museum  being  inaccessible,  precisely 
because  of  the  flood  of  barbarism  which  now  engulfs  the  world, 
this  re-assertion  of  the  rights  of  beauty  and  sanity  was  doubly 
welcome.  A  sense  of  relief  came  over  us  instantaneously  at  being 
enabled  once  again  to  drink  at  the  never-failing  source  of 
human  culture  and  civilization. 

The  show  was  arranged  to  lead  us  back  to  the  remote  past 
from  the  near  present,  through  some  fifty  centuries.  The  first 
exhibits,  save  for  a  few  casts  from  well-known  figures,  took  the 
form  of  modern  Greek  costumes,  one  of  which  was  made  for 
and  lent  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Two  others,  of 
particular  interest,  were  the  dress  of  a  prosperous  Cretan  chief, 
in  some  particulars  resembling  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Min- 
oans,  and  a  man's  festal  costume  with  skirt  of  fustanella  as  still 
worn  by  the  Evzones.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fabrics 
were  the  numerous  Greek  embroideries,  the  product  of  several 
centuries.  Many  of  these  figured  in  colour  in  Professor  A.  J.  B. 
Wace's  Mediterranean  and  Near  Eastern  Embroideries*  These 


*  The  Collection  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cook:  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur, 
July,  1935- 


testify  to  the  fact  that  colour  sense  is  as  inherent  in 
the  Greek  as  in  ancient  days  was  that  of  form. 

A  case  of  Byron  relics  had  a  sentimental  interest 
in  passing,  but  we  were  glad  to  turn  to  the  examples 
of  antique  pottery,  the  jewellery,  the  vessels  in  gold 
and  silver  and  the  exquisitely  designed  coins  which 
included  well-known  types  from  Agrigentum  and 
Syracuse.  The  panel  paintings  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  in  which  gold,  red,  yellow  and  black  pre- 
dominate, recall  the  fact  that  they  were  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  earliest  Italian  painters,  thus  form- 
ing a  link  with  the  greatest  of  all  later  schools. 
Among  the  Attic  vases  of  the  Fifth  Century  was  a 
white-ground  Lekythos — unfortunately  fragmentary, 
but  of  exceptional  quality — lent  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
showing  a  lady  seated  on  a  chair  looking  at  her 
maid.  The  date  is  of  about  440  B.C.  and  it  is  recog- 
nized as  from  the  hand  of  the  Achilles  painter.  A 
finely  formed  Hydria,  decorated  by  the  Achelous 
painter,  shows  a  design  of  Her akles  fighting  Amazons. 
Some  of  the  vases,  representing  the  Proto-Corin- 
thian  and  Attic  geometric  styles,  reach  back  to  900 
B.C.  The  bronzes  and  terra-cottas  helped  to  fill 
out  the  picture  of  Greek  life  and  brought  us  still 
nearer  to  its  humanistic  side,  especially  those  formed  for 
personal  use,  enjoyment  or  perhaps  amusement,  as  witness 
some  of  the  small  terra-cotta  figures  of  Tanagra  type.  But  it 
is  in  sculpture  that  the  Greeks  stand  supreme,  unchallenge- 
able. Naturally,  the  examples  were  few,  apart  from  the  casts 
which  were  numerous,  but  these  few  were  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  celebrated  fragment  known  as  the  'Cottenham'  re- 
lief, belonging  to  Professor  A.  B.  Cook,  of  Cambridge,  has 
been  remarked  as  the  outstanding  piece  in  the  exhibition. 
It  is  of  Pentelic  marble  and  is  part  of  the  foot-panel  of  an 
Athenian  funeral  relief  representing  a  Youth  leading  his  Horse. 
The  drill  holes  for  attaching  the  missing  bit  and  bridle  are 
visible.  Although  of  about  500  B.C.  the  cutting  is  as  crisp  as 
ever.  May  we  say  that,  for  ourselves,  still  greater  admiration 
was  reserved  for  the  wonderful  fragment  Head  of  a  Woman, 
which  seems  to  us  of  the  purest  Attic  style,  though  its  date  is 
actually  put  as  late  as  about  320  B.C.  Only  the  nose,  mouth 
and  chin  of  this  marvel  remain,  but  even  so,  it  has  the  power 
to  evoke  the  living  face,  that  Greek  ideal  of  beauty  of  which  we 
dream.  It  is  of  pink-hued  Pentelic  marble  and  comes  from 
Koropi,  in  Attica. 

Finally  we  come,  in  the  smallest  room,  to  the  art  products  of 
the  long-continued  Bronze  Age  of  Greece.  The  Yaphio  <_,rold 
drinking  cups,f.  1550  B.C.,  and  the  bronze  daggers  of  Mycenae, 
with  gold  and  silver  inlays  of  lion  hunts  (c.  1650J,  seen  here  of 
course  in  fine  electrotype  copies  and  of  which  we  possess 
reproductions  in  the  British  Museum,  are  a  cause  of  permanent 
wonder.  No  metal  craftsman  has  yet  outrivalled  them.  Mr. 
Charles  Seltman's  catalogue  is  an  indispensable  handbook  to 
the  exhibition  which  he  himself  planned  and  arranged  and 
which  has  given  so  much  pleasure. 


A  VERSATILE  ARTIST :  A.  EGERTON  COOPER,  R.B.A. 

THE  tendency  to  specialize  on  one  particular  subject  in 
art  is  part  of  the  modern  scheme  of  things.  Thus  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  artists  exceptionally  clever  in  the  'line  of 
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country'  that  they  have  chosen  to  explore.  But  specialization 
must  necessarily  restrict  their  vision,  technique  and  experience. 
Artists  of  the  past  were,  on  the  whole,  wonderfully  versatile,  and 
could  express  themselves  in  all  media.  Leonardo,  of  course,  is 
the  supreme  example  of  a  creative  mind  that  could  do  every- 
thing and  do  everything  well.  Our  own  Alfred  Stevens  is  the 
case  of  a  genius  who  had  the  grand  manner  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  Watts  and  Leighton  had  something  of  the  Renais- 
sance attitude  towards  life  and  art.  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
in  looking  at  Mr.  A.  Egerton  Cooper's  collection  of  paintings, 
recently  gathered  together  at  BentalPs  Gallery,  Kingston,  that 
Mr.  Cooper's  great  versatility  in  being  able  to  paint  any 
subject-portraits,  figures,  landscapes,  crowds,  flowers,  build- 
ings, reveals  a  knowledge,  courage  and  power  of  expression  of 
exceptional  interest  in  these  days  when  artists  limit  themselves 
in  the  choice  of  subject  and  medium.  In  landscape  work  Mr. 
Cooper  would  appear  to  take  all  nature  as  his  province. 
There  are  also  fine  architectural  drawings,  and  such  a  picture 
as  'Royal  Ascot'  proves  that  he  can  manage  so  difficult  a 
subject  as  the  fashionable  crowd.  One  of  his  most  charming 
exhibits  is  that  entitled  'The  Nymph,'  a  figure  study  of  sensi- 
tive drawing  and  admirable  sentiment.  Of  the  flower  studies  I 
was  much  impressed  by  a  water-colour  of  white  roses,  painted 
with  a  direct  unhesitating  brush.  The  oil-painting  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  which  is  reproduced  on  this  page,  is  an  example 
of  the  artist's  skill  in  assembling  architectural  facts  in  a  har- 
mony of  colour  and  design. — A.B. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 
SIR  HENRY  LEE:  A  POSTSCRIPT 

SIR, — While  correcting  the  proofs  of  The  Last  of  Sir  Henry  Lee 
for  The  Connoisseur  (September,  1942),  I  noticed  that  the 
late  fourteenth-century  knightly  effigy  in  Aylesbury  Church 
had  been  recently  cleaned  for  the  first  time  within  my  recollec- 
tion of  it,  and  presented  a  far  brighter 
appearance  than  had  been  the  case  for 
many  years  past.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  by  no  means  certain  theory 
that  this  'Aylesbury  knight'  was  a  Lee 
of  Sir  Henry's  kindred.  Sir  Henry  seems 
to  have  claimed  a  connexion  with  the 
Wybunbury  Lees,  and,  though  I  mere- 
ly cited  one  version  of  the  Wybunbury 
coat,  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  the 
Aylesbury  knight's  dance  between  3 
leopards'  masks  is  a  differenced  version 
of  the  Cheshire  family's  bearings.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  significant  that 
among  the  mediaeval  exhibits  in  the 
Aylesbury  County  Museum  is  an  en- 
amelled bronze  pendant,  of  horse-har- 
ness-ornament type,  bearing  the  device 
of  a  leopard's  mask.  Found  near  Ayles- 
bury, this  circular  pendant  was  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Baker 
(No.  303-14). 

Unfortunately,  the  Aylesbury  knight 
— said  to  have  been  found  long  ago  on 
the  site  of  the  Grey  Friary,  and  thence       hyde  park  corner  .-  oil 


removed  to  its  present  position — has  not  escaped  the  scratchers 
and  scrawlers.  Some  of  the  graffiti  upon  it  have  a  certain  anti- 
quity, but  the  figure's  present  conspicuous  cleanliness  seems  to 
have  had  the  unlooked-for  effect  of  re-attracting  the  visiting 
vandal.  Quite  a  number  of  obviously  recent  pencillings  and, 
much  worse,  scratchings  have  appeared  on  its  surface.  Cannot 
this  important  piece  of  mediaeval  funerary  sculpture  be  pro- 
tected from  such  ignorant  assaults? 

Fortunately,  the  remoter  situation  of  Hardwick  Church, 
near  Aylesbury,  has  helped  to  secure  from  similar  vandalism 
the  elaborate  alabaster  wall-monument  to  Sir  Henry's  cousin, 
Sir  Robert  Lee,  which  still  retains  much  of  its  original  poly- 
chrome. Sir  Robert,  grey-bearded  and  armoured,  kneels  facing 
Dame  Luce,  his  wife,  with  their  children  in  three  serried  ranks 
behind  them.  The  arms  silver,  a  fess  between  3  crescents  sable  (for 
Lee),  and  sable,  3  picks  silver  (for  Pigott)  are  prominently  dis- 
played. In  the  epitaph,  Sir  Robert  is  named  as  son  and  heir  of 
Benedict  Lee  of  Hvccott  [Hulcott]  Esq.,  'who  was  second 
brother  to  Sr  Robert  Lee  of  Birdsthorn'  [Burston],  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  grandfather.  Sir  Robert  of  Hardwick,  we  read,  was  born 
at  'Helstrap  [Helstrope]  in  the  pish  of  Drayton  Beau- 
champ,'  1545;  married  Luce,  dau.  to  Thomas  Pygott 
[Pigott]  of  Beachampton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons, 
Sir  Henry,  Edward,  Bennett,  Thomas,  George,  Robert, 
Richard,  and  'Anthonne';  and  six  daughters,  Fraunces,  Eliza- 
beth, Mary,  Margaret,  Ioyce  and  Alyse.  Finally,  when  Sir 
Robert  'had  lived  married  55  yeares,'  he  died  at  'Stratford 
Lancton'  [Langthorne],  Essex,  and  was  buried' at  Hardwick, 
August  20th,  1 61 6,  aet.  73.  All  the  sons  on  the  monument  are 
represented  in  civilian  dress,  excepting  the  heir,  Sir  Henry, 
who  is  harnessed.  This  was  the  Sir  Henry  Lee,  created  a 
baronet  in  161 1,  whom  Scott  confused  for  fictional  purposes 
with  the  Garter  Knight  of  my  article.  The  baronetcy,  as  also 
the  Earldom  of  Lichfield  created  in  1674,  became  extinct  in 
1776,  when  representation  of  this  branch  of  the  family  de- 
volved upon  its  descendants  in  the  female  line,  the  Dillons, 
who  continued  the  tradition  at  Ditchley. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 


BY  A.  EGERTON  COOPER  :  EXHIBITION  AT  BENTALL'S  GALLERY,  KINGSTON 
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ON  ART  AND  CONNOISSEURSHIP 
By  Max  J.  Friedlander 
With  40  Illustrations 
(London:  Bruno  Cassirer.  21s.  net) 

ONE  of  the  many  wise  observations  in  Dr.  Friedlander's 
book  of  essays  throws  a  revealing  light  upon  the  art  of 
to-day,  and  the  passive  receptivity  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  it.  'Manners  of  art,'  he  says,  'are  born  not  very 
differently  from  fashions  of  dress.  Since  it  has  been  successfully 
conveyed. to  the  public  that  it  must  praise  what  displeases  it, 
the  public  agrees  to  everything.'  Mark  what  he  says  too  of  the 
intensified  desire  for  that  cheaply  earned  fame,  which  in  reality 
is  nothing  but  unenviable  notoriety.  'One  goes  to  exhibitions 
in  order  to  experience  thrills  and  discover  talent.  A  shrill  note, 
a  wilful  emphasis  and  over-accentuation  of  individuality,  the 
extravagant  instead  of  the  extraordinary — these  become 
doubtful  features  on  the  surface  of  up-to-date  production.' 

As  soon  as  the  artist  divorced  himself  from  the  craftsman  the 
descent  began.  It  is  to  the  great  artist-craftsmen  of  the  centu- 
ries that  we  turn  with  relief — 'those  harmonious  natures  who 
stand  before  us  not  as  fighters  but  as  victors.'  But  without 
fighters  there  cannot  be  victors,  and  none  without  the  severest 
struggles.  There  is  no  easy  road  to  enduring  fame.  As  to  the 
writers  of  to-day,  art  theory  is  a  mass  of  contradiction.  We 
would  like  to  put  the  professional  writers  upon  modern  art  into 
the  witness-box.  They  would  soon  confound  themselves  and 
one  another.  No  doubt  Dr.  Friedlander  is  aware  of  this.  In  his 
preface  he  says:  'Out  of  indolence  (of  which  we  may  acquit 
him),  perhaps  also  from  a  sound  instinct,  I  have  hardly  read 
any  literature  on  the  theory  of  art.'  He  reached  his  conclusions 
by  the  safest  of  methods — that  is  through  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  works  themselves.  He  sought  truth  in  knowledge.  An 
irrefutable  philosophy ! 

The  profession  of  Connoisseurship  bristles  with  difficulties. 
'Charlatanism,  the  professional  malady  of  experts,'  Dr.  Fried- 
lander  declares,  'springs  from  the  unstable  nature  of  artistic 
judgment.'  Thus  modestly  does  he  avow  the  equivocal  position 
of  the  would-be  connoisseur,  whose  task  is  an  unenviable  one. 
Dealers  and  collectors  who  submit  a  work  to  his  verdict  'are 
not  served  by  suppositions;  they  demand  a  positive  decision.' 
Often  'more  is  expected  of  him  that  he  can  honestly  give.'  Yet 
'expertizing  is  bound  to  be  an  ineradicable  and  a  necessary 
evil.'  The  responsibility  is  a  heavy  one. 

Dr.  Friedlander's  earlier  chapters  deal  in  the  main  with 
matters  of  theory,  speculation  and  philosophy.  Into  these  we 
need  not  necessarily  follow  him.  They  are  fields  in  which  each 
must  labour  for  himself  if  he  would  profit  thereby.  Nothing 
good  can  come  but  by  way  of  personal  trial  and  experience. 
However,  what  the  doctor  says  may  be  read  with  benefit.  But 
of  more  practical  and  immediate  value  are  those  sections  which 
seek  to  solve  some  of  the  exasperating  problems  which  confront 
the  curator,  the  collector  and  the  dealer  even  more  than  the 
general  student.  The  identification,  authorship,  preservation 
or  restoration,  age  and  origin  of  old  paintings,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  complex  questions  present  open  pitfalls  even  to  the 
most  learned.  Here  Dr.  Friedlander's  unrivalled  experience 
stands  our  guide. 


Art  'expertise'  is  one  of  those  perilous  callings  which  often 
lands  its  practitioner  into  an  unholy  quagmire.  His  mistakes 
are  brought  up  against  him  and  are  never  forgotten,  while  he 
gets  small  gratitude  for  his  successes.  The  very  fact  of  long  and 
constant  looking  at  pictures  of  all  kinds,  while  certainly  adding 
to  one's  knowledge,  tends  to  induce  eye-tiredness  and  to  cloud 
the  judgment.  To  counteract  this,  constant  reference  to  the 
highest  standards  is  necessary.  To  quote  the  author :  'The  eye 
sleeps  until  the  spirit  wakens  it.' 

The  eminent  author's  candid  exposition  of  the  wiles  and 
successes  of  eminent  forgers  places  us  on  our  guard.  He  is  frank 
enough  to  tell  us  that  not  only  himself  but  also  his  teachers,  for 
whom  he  has  the  highest  regard,  have  been  deceived.  How  the 
trick  is  done  is  revealed  in  a  special  chapter  on  Forgeries.  The 
power  of  suggestion  is  great,  particularly  when  exercised  by 
persons  seemingly  deserving  of  confidence  and  backed  up  by 
every  scientific  device  known  to  the  skilled  trickster.  Glittering 
prizes  are  dangled,  but  often  prove  to  be  tinsel.  It  is  little 
worth  while  to  attempt  the  forgery  of  a  poor  painting.  It  is  the 
ingenious  copies  or  paraphrases  of  the  great  masters  that  have 
most  often  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  expert.  With  this 
chapter  should  be  read  the  pertinent  observations  on  more  or 
less  honest  copies  and  'replicas.' 

The  business  of  the  restorer  is  also  discussed.  Another 
'necessary  evil,'  according  to  Dr.  Friedlander.  At  a  certain 
point  a  painting  goes  sick  and  falls  into  decay.  This  must  be 
arrested  as  far  as  possible,  but,  as  the  doctor  says,  the  job  is 
'the  most  thankless  one  imaginable.'  He  recalls  the  indignation 
aroused  in  certain  cases  with  which  the  newspapers  busied 
themselves  and  remarks  that  it  is  'usually  expressed  by  people 
who  never  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  picture  before  it  was 
damaged.'  Unfortunately  for  this  assertion,  in  the  most 
notorious  instance  of  recent  years,  the  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed precisely  by  those  who  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  who  by  their  protests  aroused  timely  concern 
in  the  public's  mind  for  its  own  possessions. 

So  much  learning  and  practical  wisdom  is  concentrated  in 
this  book  that  one  must  be  greatly  daring  to  question  this 
formidable  art  scholar.  On  page  93  Dr.  Friedlander  says:  'A 
tremendous  revolution  was  needed  before  a  painter  dared  to 
present  nothing  but  the  back  of  a  human  figure.  Early  ex- 
amples of  such  a  bold  enterprise  may  be  found  in  works  of 
Ouwater  and  Dirk  Bouts,  those  two  masters  who  came  from 
Haarlem  and  worked  about  1460.'  An  illustration  is  given  from 
the  latter's  Last  Judgment  (Lille  Museum)  as  'an  early  example.' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  pronouncement?  Humbly  we 
suggest  that  the  'tremendous  revolution'  must  have  taken  place 
quite  a  few  years  before  the  instances  cited.  Giotto  was  paint- 
ing back  views  of  foreground  figures  at  Santa  Croce  before 
1320.  In  the  works  of  Masaccio,  Fra  Angelico  and  others  of  the 
same  early  school  are  so  many  prominent  back  views  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  table  them.  And,  although  tem- 
porarily lost  to  sight,  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  disclose  many 
more.  A  brilliant  example  of  the  back  view  of  a  nude  female 
dancer  comes  instantly  to  mind. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  is  the  fruit  of  a  richly  experienced 
mind.  For  that  'practical  contact  with  concrete  problems,'  of 
which  the  doctor  speaks  and  most  of  which  he  has  found  the 
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way  to  solution,  is  the  only  sure  road  to  connoisseurship  in  any 
field.  The  author  frequently  sums  up  and  illustrates  his  views 
by  most  ingenious  apophthegms,  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  his  argument. 

Dr.  Friedlander,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  for  many 
years  assistant  and  successor  to  Wilhelm  von  Bode  at  the 
Berlin  Picture  Gallery  and  Print  Room,  having  resigned  in 
1933.  When  last  heard  of  he  was  an  emigre  in  Holland.  The 
translation  of  his  book  from  the  original  German  has  been 
undertaken  by  Professor  Tancred  Borenius,  who  has  also 
provided  a  short  introduction. — H.G.F. 

RAPHAEL 

With  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  Suida  and  120  Plates:  17  in 

Colour 

(London  :  Phaidon  Edition.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd. 

20s.  net) 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  JAN  VERMEER 
Introduction   by  Thomas   Bodkin.    Plates   in   Colour  and 
Monochrome 
(15s.  net) 

THE  Phaidon  Press  continues  to  work  miracles  in  produc- 
ing its  large-sized  quartos  of  master-works.  How  they  are 
done  at  the  price  and  in  such  excellent  quality  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  war-time  publishing.  To  students  these  volumes 
are  invaluable.  That  devoted  to  Raphael  contains  plates  from 
all  the  Vatican  frescoes  and  the  tapestry  cartoons  besides 
numerous  other  paintings,  notably  his  most  celebrated 
Madonnas  and  portraits.  The  idea  of  giving  a  certain  number  of 
large-scale  details  is  a  particularly  good  one,  since  it  gives  us  an 
actual  representation  of  the  painter's  handling,  which  in  a 
smaller  reproduction  is  inevitably  lost.  With  the  aid  of  these 
illustrations  M.  Suida,  who  obviously  has  made  a  close  study  of 
his  subject,  enables  us  to  follow  Raphael  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  his  short-lived  but  marvellous  career.  Like  Giorgione, 
his  senior  by  six  years,  his  genius  flowered  at  an  astonishing 
pace  and,  in  mass  at  least,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  only  just 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  birthday  when  he  died,  his  perform- 
ance was  more  astounding  still.  That  he  had  his  earliest  tuition 
from  Giovanni  Santi,  his  father,  we  cannot  doubt,  though  the 
latter's  rather  sickly  example  in  the  London  National  Gallery 
suggests  anything  but  a  promising  start.  His  good  genius  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Pietro  Perugino,  from  whom  he  ac- 
quired that  placid  and  tranquil  beauty  which  hall-marks  his 
Madonnas  till  the  end  of  his  life;  and  which  evince  a  constant 
striving  to  invest  her  portraits  with  all  the  divine  graces  that 
were  within  him.  In  them  he  shows  a  preference  for  soft  and 
rounded  forms  peculiarly  suited  not  only  to  the  idea  of  holy 
mother  and  childhood,  but  also  to  the  tondo-shaped  panels 
which  he  favoured.  Personally,  we  cannot  feel  as  M.  Suida  does, 
that  in  his  Madonnas  he  ever  completely  'bid  farewell  to  his 
master  Perugino  and  the  old  Umbrian  tradition'  even  in  the 
Madonna  del  Granduca  which  is  quoted  as  the  turning-point.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  by  this  time  (1505)  he  had  come  within  the 
powerful  orbit  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  very  shortly  after,  that 
of  Michelangelo.  It  is  at  Rome,  under  Julius  II  (and  sub- 
sequently under  Leo  X) ,  that  he  comes  to  his  full  stature  as  one  of 
the  greatest  mural  painters  of  all  time.  When  Popes  could  give 
him  such  magnificent  commissions  as  the  decorations  for  the 
Stance  of  the  Vatican,  at  the  same  moment  having  Michelan- 


gelo, Donato  Bramante  and  countless  others  in  tin  1:  train,  such 
an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  artistic  gcniu,  had  never 
occurred  before.  Surrounded  by  poets,  scholars  and  phi! 
phers,  as  well  as  a  host  of  supremely  talented  assistants  over 
whom  he  had  complete  control,  Raphael  evolved  in  the  devi- 
ations of  the  Stanze  a  style  embodying  all  the  principles  of 
mural  composition  which  have  endured  until  the  disintegra- 
tion set  in  which  marks  the  art,  and  so  much  else,  of  the  present 
unhappy  century. 

Raphael,  we  have  been  told  by  Vasari,  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 'mortal  gods,'  and  truly  his 
excellences,  both  of  art  and  of  his  manner  of  life,  would  seem 
to  deserve  it.  We  are  aware  that  to-day  Raphael  is  not  'in  the 
fashion,'  but  to  give  but  a  single  hour  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  achievements  is  to  be  filled  with  wonder  and  a  sense  of  our 
own  futility.  There  are  giants  of  this  stature  no  more. 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  several  books  on  Vermeer 
have  appeared.  Some  of  them  have  been  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  and  all  we  have  met  with  have  attempted  a  catalogue 
of  his  known  works.  Occasionally  a  new  one  has  come  to  light 
and  been  accepted,  but  even  now  the  sum  of  the  painter's  work 
totals  up  to  barely  forty  items,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of 
quite  small  size.  The  present  record  illustrates  them  all,  in- 
cluding fifteen  large-scale  and  five  small-scale  reproductions  in 
colour.  The  detailed  plates  are  claimed  to  'exhibit  the  essence' 
of  the  master's  'brushwork.'  In  the  case  of  Vermeer  the  brush- 
work  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  follow,  even  in  his  original 
paintings,  the  lashion  of  the  time  being  to  attain  a  porcelain- 
like surface — a  fashion  which  incidentally  worked  to  the  finan- 
cial detrimenl  of  Rembrandt.  It  is  only  in  the  large-scale  details 
in  colour  such  as  those  of  the  Street  in  Delft  (or  The  Little  Street) 
where  we  can  analyse  Vermeer's  brush-technique — and  then 
only  in  cases  where  the  scale  has  been  magnified.  As  a  whole, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  say  the  colour  plates  are  less  satisfac- 
tory than  is  usual  with  Phaidon  publications,  most  of  them 
being  over-hot  and  therefore  contradicting  the  just  remarks  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Bodkin  who  introduces  the  book.  Rightly  he 
refers  to  the  painter's  'exquisite  delicacy  of  taste'  which  'finds 
expression  most  frequently  in  cool  schemes,'  etc.,  and  further 
'the  luminosity  that  characterizes  all  his  pictures  is  devoid  of 
the  least  taint  of  heat.'  But  in  a  war-time  production  much 
must  be  forgiven.  The  impossibility  of  checking  up  the  colour 
proofs  with  the  original  works  must  be  held  responsible. 
Vermeer  has  risen  so  high  in  esteem  that  his  works  have  at- 
tained fabulous  prices  within  recent  years.  Of  The  Artist  in  his 
Studio,  a  reproduction  of  which  may  be  seen  on  The  Connois- 
seur cover  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Bodkin  says  it  'might  well  attain  a 
quarter  of  a  million  if  put  up  for  public  auction  at  a  propitious 
time.'  In  describing  Vermeer's  studio  properties,  Mr.  Bodkin's 
mention  of  the  tapestry  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
artist's  pictures,  the  word  'Gobelins'  must  surely  be  a  slip  for 
'Brussels.'— H.G.F. 

THE  YEAR'S  ART,  1941 
(Sixty-second  Annual  Issue) 
Writh  Full-page  Illustrations:  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R  Carter 
(London:  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.  25s.  ne 

THOUGH  the  completed  Tear's  Art  for  1941  was  wiped 
out  by  enemy  action  just  as  it  was  ready  for  press,  the 
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undefeatable  Mr.  Carter  shouldered  his  burden  again  and 
without  hesitation  re-wrote  it.  He  tells  us  that  'the  entire 
manuscript  copy  was  blasted  out  of  existence.'  For  his  courage 
and  determination  all  workers  in  the  field  of  art  journalism  are 
deeply  indebted.  How  the  tribulations  of  editors,  chroniclers  of 
art  events,  artists  themselves  and  students  have  been  lightened 
by  Mr.  Carter's  labours  none  but  themselves  can  say.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  has  unfailingly  brought  forth  this 
indispensable  work  (there  is  no  other  name  for  it)  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  duplicate  proofs  of  the  main  parts  had 
escaped  destruction  and  we  were  enabled  to  get  the  book 
without  undue  delay.  Though  naturally  most  Continental 
channels  of  information  are  now  closed  to  the  author,  and  the 
volume  is  less  bulky  than  its  recent  predecessors,  every  essen- 
tial has  been  included  and  no  important  fact  seems  to  have 
escaped  him.  The  Tear's  Art  has  long  been  one  of  the  miracles 
of  painstaking  and  reliable  compilation. 

Mr.  Carter  is  the  champion  of  two  worthy  causes,  in  both  of 
which  he  has  our  whole-hearted  support.  In  the  one  he  has 
already  been  victorious:  let  us  hope  he  will  be  in  the  other. 
Through  his  letter  to  The  Times,  dated  January  2nd,  1941,  he 
successfully  scotched  the  preposterous  suggestion  that  the 
Elgin  Marbles  should  be  returned  to  Greece.  Incidentally  this 
proposal  drew  from  The  Connoisseur  an  indignant  repudia- 
tion after  The  Burlington  Magazine  had  surprisingly  enough 
commended  it.  For  many  years  Mr.  Carter  has  been  agitating 
for  the  foundation  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Sport.  Again  and 
again  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself,  but  no  public- 
spirited  and  wealthy  sportsman  has  risen  to  the  occasion  to 
immortalize  himself  and  give  the  country  what  is  its  due.  For 
this  country  led  the  world  in  most  sports  and  games  and 
founded  a  peculiarly  national  school  of  sporting  artists.  Their 
works  have  long  been  finding  favour  in  America.  Collection 
after  collection  has  been  dispersed  and  still  the  drain  goes  on. 
In  this  matter  too  we  have  consistently  supported  Mr. 
Carter's  appeal.  We  could  tell  him  of  many  abortive  attempts 
when  favourable  moments  occurred  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  How  much  longer  shall  we  wait? — E.C. 

SALA:  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  EMINENT 
VICTORIAN 

By  Ralph  Straus 

Frontispiece  in  colour  by  Sir  Max  Beerbohm  and  contem- 
porary illustrations 
(London:  Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

WITH  the  somewhat  picaresque  hero  of  this  narrative 
then  could  be  no  half-measures.  Either  you  liked  Sala 
or  you  detested  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  wielded  con- 
siderable power  over  most  people  and  that  he  found  staunch 
and  valuable  iriends  among  the  highly  placed.  Yet  he  had  no 
scruple  about  letting  them  down  when  there  was  either  profit 
to  be  had  or  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied  injury.  The  gusto 
of  this  'Rowdy  Philistine,'  as  Matthew  Arnold  dubbed  him, 
was  immense.  He  was  a  'whole  hogger'  in  everything.  He  was 
aggressive,  quarrelsome,  selfish,  capricious,  but  of  extraordin- 
ary activity  and  endurance,  able  to  work  tirelessly,  in  spite  of 
frequent  illnesses  often  induced  by  his  own  excesses.  In  infancy 
he  nearly  died  through  the  calculated  cruelty  of  a  nurse.  For 
some  years  after,  he  suffered  so  much  that  his  constitution 


must  have  been  seriously  affected,  and  for  a  time  he  was  totally 
blind,  one  eye  becoming  permanently  injured.  Courage,  in 
which  he  never  was  wanting,  and  resolution  pulled  him 
through.  In  spite  of  his  'duffer'  eye,  the  sound  one  must  have 
been  more  than  usually  receptive,  and  being  blessed  with  a 
retentive  memory  he  had  the  essential  attributes  of  the  suc- 
cessful journalist.  He  acquired  knowledge  easily,  was  a  natural 
linguist  and  had  a  knack  of  picturesque  description.  Actually 
he  describes  his  own  qualities  when  writing  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  special  correspondent  (see  pp.  179  and  180  of  this 
book).  An  infinite  capacity  for  words  made  him  a  source  of 
wonder  to  most  people  and  the  most  popular  journalist  of  his 
age.  The  great  Dickens  himself  (not  to  mention  Thackeray) 
was  a  self-confessed  admirer,  and  even  when  his  patience  was 
exhausted  (and  with  every  reason)  continued  to  help  him. 
Apart  from  his  unreliability  and  looseness  in  money  matters, 
this  truculent  Franco-Italian,  for  he  had  no  English  blood, 
assumed  omniscience,  and  this  was  more  than  a  good  many 
could  stand.  We  recall  a  cartoon  by  Linlcy  Sambourne  in 
Punch  depicting  Sala  with  accessories  referring  to  his  many  fails 
et  gestes  as  he  himself  would  have  said,  bearing  the  quotation 

'And  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew,' 

the  source  of  which  makes  us  feel  that  more  than  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  was  intended. 

One  can  have  nothing,  however,  but  admiration  for  Mr. 
Straus's  chronicle  of  Sala's  life  and  acts.  It  is  crammed  with 
excellent  stories.  We  particularly  like  the  scene  in  which  Sala 
as  a  small  boy  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  see  the  great 
violinist  Paganini  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Though  we 
have  read  the  book  with  greedy  interest,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  the  farther  we  went  with  him  the  less  we  liked  the 
man.  And  yet  Paris  Herself  Again,  with  its  hundreds  of  amusing 
illustrations,  has  been  one  of  our  favourite  bedside  books  for 
years.  The  inventor  of 'Daily  Telegraphese'  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  impoverished  and  in  saddened  circumstances. 

Authentic  biography  is  not  achieved  by  heaving  a  bucket  of 
whitewash  over  the  dead,  nor  by  the  fashionable  process  of 
'debunking.'  Mr.  Straus  has  produced  the  perfect  portrait  and 
resuscitated  the  man  as  he  was.  The  Victorian  atmosphere 
envelops  and  exudes  from  the  picture — one  can  smell  the  reek 
of  cigars  and  the  stuffy  upholstery  of  the  time. 

A  most  careful  list  of  Sala  publications  is  appended,  and  the 
excellently  chosen  illustrations  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  latest  'Eminent  Victorian'  to  be  resurrected.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Press  Club,  which  was  founded 
by  Sala,  has  recently  honoured  his  memory  and  its  own 
centenary  in  an  interesting  little  exhibition  of  pictures  and 
relics  concerned  with  both. — A.C. 

THE  Studio  Annual  of  1942-3  (3s.  6d.  net)  has  flowered  into 
a  brave  pageant  of  colour  plates  admirably  chosen  and  of 
wide  variety,  as  well  as  black  and  white  illustrations  represent- 
ing many  schools  and  periods.  Fra  Beato  Angelico's  Madonna  of 
Peace,  an  exquisite  devotional  work  of  the  late  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, forms  the  motif  of  the  cover.  Indeed,  the  devotional 
aspect  of  painting  is  emphasized  in  this  issue,  bridging  the 
centuries  from  Fra  Angelico's  to  William  Blake's.  The  lighter 
side  of  life  is  represented  in  the  series  of  colour  designs  for 
ballets  and  bals  masques  by  Jean  Baptiste  Martin  and  there 
are  songs  and  stories  appropriate  to  the  season. 
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OMS 


LUSTRED  GOLD  ARMORIAL  DISH  BY  MAESTRO  GIOR- 
GIO :  1524  :  SIR  ALFRED  BEIT  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 


THE  fourth  year  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history  finds  the  art  market  in  continued 
good  fettle.  Prices  recorded  so  far  show 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  value  of  everything  of 
good  quality  conforming  with  the  current  taste 
is  being  well  maintained.  Executors  and  col- 
lectors are  more  readily  submitting  their  trea- 
sures to  the  test  of  the  auctioneers'  hammer. 
So  much  so,  that  the  principal  firms  had  been 
compelled  to  cut  their  usual  summer  vacations 
of  about  three  months  to  as  many  weeks.  In 
fact,  by  about  the  second  week  in  October  the 
1942-43  season  in  the  London  auction  rooms 
was  well  in  its  stride,  and  reports  to  hand  at 
the  time  of  writing  (October  26th)  are  very 
encouraging  as  to  the  future. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  most  important  sale  in  this  section  was 
that  held  at  Sotheby's  on  October  16th, 
when  a  'knock  down'  total  of  over  £16,000  was 
reached.  This  included  a  choice  collection  of 
Italian  majolica  belonging  to  Sir  Alfred  Beit, 
which  contributed  £6,483  towards  the  day's 
aggregate.  Outstanding  here  was  a  superbly 
lustred  Gubbio  dish,  by  Maestro  Giorgio  (1524), 
painted  in  the  centre  with  the  arms  of  the  Vigeri 
of  Savona,  and  on  the  broad  white  rim  outlined 
in  blue  are  eight  trophies  of  antique  arms.  This 
changed  hands  at  £820;  a  fifteenth-century 
Florentine  'oak  leaf  jar  with  double  handles, 
outlined  in  manganese  and  green  with  a  crutch 


and  staff,  the  emblem  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence, 
made  £320;  another,  enamelled  with  two  vigorously  drawn  addorsed  lions 
rampant,  £340;  an  Urbino  flat  plate  (1527),  lustred  at  Gubbio  by  Maestro 
Giorgio,  and  painted  by  Guido  Durantino,  with  the  subject  of  Perseus  slaying 
Medusa  and  delivering  Andromeda,  £310;  a  Gubbio-lustred  tazza  in  Deruta  style, 
decorated  in  the  centre  with  a  bust  portrait  of  a  woman,  from  the  workshop 
of  Maestro  Giorgio,  about  1 5 1 5,  £380;  and  a  sixteenth-century  Caffaggiolo  flat 
plate,  painted  with  The  Crucifixion  and  other  Biblical  subjects,  by  the  Painter  of 
the  Papal  Procession,  £450.  This  sale  also  included  two  Egyptian  limestone 
statuettes  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Rother- 
mere.  One,  i8|  in.  high,  received  a  final  offer  of  £2,000;  while  £2,400  was 
offered  for  the  other,  which  measured  i6|  in.  high.  From  other  sources  came 
a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  elbow  chairs  in  Chinese  taste,  on  square 
supports  headed  by  delicately  perforated  brackets,  which  was  knocked  down 
at  £270;  a  mid-seventeenth-century  oak  credence  table,  the  top  hinged  and 
opening  into  octagonal  form  with  gate-leg  support,  fetched  £160;  an  Eliza- 
bethan oak  credence  cupboard,  on  turned  front  supports  with  double  carved 
arch-rail  and  deep  stretchers,  £170;  at  £640,  the  hammer  fell  on  an  Eliza- 
bethan oak  court  cupboard,  inlaid  with  holly  and  other  woods;  and  a 
Kirman  carpet,  woven  with  a  floral  design,  £185.  In  the  same  rooms,  on 
July  24th,  afamille-noire  biscuit  tea-pot,  K'ang  Hsi  period,  of  hexagonal  balus- 
ter form,  with  yellow  dolphin  handle  and  scroll  spout,  the  body  decorated 
with  six  perforated  ling  lung  floral  panels,  depicting  The  Three  Friends  in  famille- 
verte,  sold  for  £160;  and,  on  August  14th,  a  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  green  jade 
and  cloisonne  'Temple'  vases,  carved  with  figures  of  Immortals  and  attendants 
in  the  Taoist  Paradise,  made  £165;  an  eighteenth-century  Indian  green  jade 
figure  of  an  elephant,  £120;  a  Ch'ien  Lung  green  jade  bowl  and  cover,  with 
pierced  and  carved  double  lion's  mask  handles,  on  three  short  legs,  £130;  and 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  in  two  stages,  on  later  bracket  feet,  £135.  On 
August  26th,  a  silk  Hereke  carpet  with  crimson  field,  woven  with  an  antique 
Persian  floral  pattern  in  colours,  brought  £360;  and  a  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  tapestry  panel,  worked  with  four  figures  of  warriors  in  classical 
costume,  playing  trumpets  and  horns  in  a  landscape  background,  £200. 

At  Christie's,  on  August  1 1  th,  a  pair  of  Chinese  famille-rose  figures  of 
phoenixes,  their  plumage  enamelled  in  colours  and  gold,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period,  made  £294;  and  a  Dresden  dinner  service  (115  pieces),  painted  with 
birds  and  flowers  in  turquoise  chequered  pattern,  £105.  On  September  24th, 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  pedestal  desk,  with  cupboard  in  the  centre  and 
four  drawers  in  each  pedestal,  and  beneath  a  drawer  the  inscription  'David 
Wright,  fecit,  Lancaster,  August  17th,  1 75 1 received  a  final  offer  of  £294; 
a  set  of  six  Chippendale  chairs,  with  pierced  centres  to  the  backs,  on  straight 
legs  and  pierced  stretchers,  £252 ;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs, 
with  shield-shaped  backs,  on  fluted  square  tapering  legs,  £131  5s.;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  bedstead,  the  posts  fluted  and  carved  with  scroll  foliage 
resting  on  lions'  claw  feet,  £199  10s.;  a  pair  of  William  and  Mary  walnut 
chairs,  with  high  backs  carved  with  scale  pattern,  etc.,  on  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  club  feet,  £141  15s. ;  an  Ouchak  carpet,  with  large  green  and 
blue  panels  and  rosette  ornaments  on  red  ground,  £157  10s.;  and  a  late 
sixteenth-century  Ispahan  carpet,  with  a  design  of  scroll  foliage  in  colours  on 
a  ruby  ground,  £157  10s.  On  October  8th,  a  Persian  silk  rug,  woven  with 
small  figures,  trees,  animals  and  birds  in  colours  on  ruby  ground,  fetched 
£199  1  os. ;  on  October  15th,  a  set  of  four  panels  of  Brussels  tape  cry,  woven 
with  subjects  emblematic  of  the  Continents,  bearing  the  sign  ture  of  the 
weaver,  Pierre  Van  der  Borght,  brought  £672 ;  and  a  panel  with  *  scene  from 
the  History  of  Esther,  £441 ;  and,  on  October  22nd,  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  famille- 
verte  bottles,  with  long  necks  enamelled  with  fans,  vases  and  utensils,  sold  for 
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£105;  a  Dresden  group  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  with 
lamb  and  dog,  beneath  a  tree,  £189;  and  a  Nantgarw  dessert 
service  (15  pieces),  painted  with  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  roses 
with  gilt  foliage,  and  panels  of  dotted  ornament  round  the 
borders,  £120  15s. 

In  the  course  of  Robinson  and  Foster's  sale  of  the  contents 
of  13,  Upper  Belgrave  Street,  London,  by  direction  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Harewood  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 
on  July  27th  and  28th,  a  pair  of  carved  and  painted  china 
cabinets,  of  Louis  XV  design,  realized  £197  8s.;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  circular  revolving-top  library  table,  fitted  with 
eight  drawers,  on  centre  square  column  support  with  cant 
corners,  £441 ;  and  a  Feraghan  carpet,  with  floral  design, 
which  lay  in  the  dining-room,  was  bought  in  at  £504.  In  their 
own  galleries,  on  September  16th,  the  same  auctioneers 
obtained  £346  10s.  for  a  set  of  three  finely  carved  Japanese 
ivory  figures,  22  in.  high. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

AS  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  the  pictures  and  drawings 
.(416  lots)  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer,  removed  from 
his  studio  at  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  brought  a  total  of  £14,535 
at  Christie's  on  July  16th  and  17th.  Of  this  sum,  £13,402  was 
given  for  a  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  (316  lots)  by  the 
late  artist  himself.  The  more  important  of  his  paintings  in- 
cluded Boats  ai  Shoreham,  1926,  exhibited  at  Venice  in  1932, 
which  changed  hands  at  £441;  four  other  canvases  each 
reached  £252 — Sand  Barges,  Shoreham,  1926;  Southwold;  The 
Horseshoe  Betid  on  the  Severn,  near  Littledean;  and  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Hammer sley,  in  white  dress,  with  blue  bows.  £178  10s.  was 
given  for  Blue  and  Silver:  a  girl  in  blue  dress  and  white  hat;  £168 
for  Frarnlingham  from  the  Meadows,  1928;  £126  for  A  View  of 
Easby  Abbey,  i8gj:  with  cattle  by  a  pool  in  the  foreground;  and  £157 
1  os.  for  A  Distant  View  looking  towards  Bridgnorth,  1925;  while 
£220  10s.  was  paid  for  a  pastel  drawing  of  A  Girl  seated  at 
Needlework.  Works  by  other  artists  in  the  Steer  collection  in- 


cluded a  J.  S.  Sargent  drawing,  A  View  in 
Venice,  inscribed  by  the  artist  'To  my  friend 
Steer,'  shown  at  the  Exhibition  ofTwenticth- 
century  British  Paintings,  National  Gallery, 
in  1940,  which  sold  for  £73  10s. ;  a  small 
Sickert  panel,  The  Doges  Palace,  Venice,  £78 
15s. ;  and  a  small  French  school  study  of  the 
head  of  a  child,  £105. 

At  Christie's,  on  August  7th,  a  set  of  four 
drawings,  in  gouache,  by  P.  Sandby — Morn- 
ing, Noon,  Evening  and  Night — fetched  £241 
1  os. ;  a  water-colour  drawing,  An  Old  Water 
Mill:  a  Girl  drawing  Water  in  the  Foreground, 
by  Birket  Foster,  £141  15s.;  and  one  by  P. 
Dc  \^  mi,  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  £101  17s. 
The  last  picture  sale  of  Christie's  1941-42 
season  (August  14th)  provided  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  the  owner  of  a  triptych  with  a  pieta 
in  the  centre :  The  Resurrection  and  A  Donor  on 
the  wings,  attributed  to  Adriaen  Isenbrandt, 
but  suggesting  the  brushwork  01  Le  Maitre  de 
Flemalle.  Bidding  for  this  panel  (with  arched 
top  centrepiece),  measuring  23^  X  19}  in., 
opened  at  £2 1  o ;  and,  after  keen  offers  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  it  went  to  a  London  dealer  for  /  -,,  ("..".1 1  die 
highest  price  paid  at  an  auction  for  any  picture  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  The  1 942-43  season  at  Christie's  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 1 8th  with  the  sale  of  pictures  and  drawings  belonging 
to  the  late  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  and  others.  Works  by  Victorian 
artists  formed  the  feature  of  the  Colman  collection,  and  these, 
mainly  because  of  their  unwieldly  size,  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  showed  depreciation  in  their  previous  auction  valua- 
tions. For  example,  in  1898  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land gave  £5,775  for  Burne-Jones's  Love  and  the  Pilgrim  (62 
X  122  in.),  dedicated  to  his  friend  A.  C.  Swinburne.  In  1933 
it  cost  the  late  owner  £210,  it  now  changed  hands  at  only  £21. 
Again,  in  1908,  £1,181  10s.  was  given  for  the  same  artist's 
A  Wood  Nymph  (47-J  X  47 J  in.) — £42  was  its  new  valua- 
tion; Alma-Tadema's  The  Finding  of  Moses  (53  J  X  83J  in.) 
brought  £273,  against  the  £861  given  for  it  in  1935;  and  a 
replica  by  Watts  of  his  famous  picture  Hope  (58^  X  42^  in. 
fell  from  the  £1,575  paid  for  it  in  1913  to  £94  10s.  Pictures 
from  other  sources  in  this  sale  included  A  View  in  Venice,  with 
shipping,  gondolas  and  figures,  by  E.  Boudin,  1895,  which  realized 
£367  1  os. ;  Grands  Arbres  dominant  la  Berge  d'une  Riviere,  by 
Corot,  £252 ;  and  a  panel  by  A.  T.  J.  Moriticelli,  The  Bazaar, 
Marseilles,  with  another  of  children  on  the  reverse,  £210.  In 
the  sale  of  the  collection  belonging  to  Sir  Torquil  Munro,  of 
Kirriemuir,  Angus,  on  September  25th,  a  portrait  of  The  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine,  King's  Advocate  and  leader  of  the  Whig  Party  in 
Scotland,  by  Raeburn,  received  a  final  offer  of  £1,680;  while 
£682  1  os.  was  bid  for  the  same  artist's  portrait  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Munro;  and  his  portrait  of  James  Veitch,  Lord 
Elcock,  changed  hands  at  £525.  A  portrait  of  Louisa,  Countess  of 
Dysart,  by  Hoppner,  sold  for  £819;  one  of  Admiral  van  Tromp, 
by  B.  van  der  Heist,  £262  10s. ;  a  small  unfinished  Head  of  Lord 
Hertford,  when  a  boy,  by  Reynolds,  £320  10s. ;  and  a  portrait  of 
a  gentleman,  in  black  coat  and  white  hat,  wearing  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  attributed  to  Velazquez,  £892  10s. 
From  anonymous  sources  came  The  Annunciation,  ascribed  to 
Tintoretto,  which  changed  hands  at  £1,050;  and  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Byron,  when  a  boy,  attributed  to  Lawrence,  £210.  On 
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October  23rd,  a  water-colour  drawing,  Lausanne  from  Le  Signal, 
by  Turner,  fetched  £483 ;  and  one  of  The  Thames  at  Twickenham, 
by  P.  de  Wint,  £105.  Pictures  included  The  Painted  Bridge,  by 
W.  Russell  Flint,  which  made  £178  10s. ;  The  Battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  October  20th,  1827,  by  G.  P.  Reinagle,  £189;  and  Crossing 
the  Stream,  1896,  and  Waiting  for  the  Ferry  at  Bury,  Sussex,  1899, 
by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  each  realized  £120  15s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  August  26th,  The  Rufford  Hunt:  Huntsmen 
and  hounds  in  the  foreground  and  Rufford  Abbey  in  the  distance,  by 
John  Ferneley,  sold  for  £270;  an  interior  with  a  family, 
ascribed  to  Gerard  Dou,  £160;  and  an  impression  of  Durer's 
The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil,  £125.  A  collection  of  sixteen 
pictures,  forming  part  of  the  Wilshere  Settled  Estate  Heir- 
looms, and  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  many  years, 
brought  a  total  of  £6,194  at  Sotheby's  on  October  21st. 
Towards  this  sum  £3,300  was  given  for  a  small  panel  (18  X 
14  in.)  portrait  of  a  fair-haired  youth  in  blue  dress,  with  red 
and  gold  brocade  collar  and  sleeves,  catalogued  as  by  a  painter 
of  the  Florentine  school.  Another  panel  (23  X  20  in.)  of  The 
Nativity:  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  kneeling  on  each  side  of  the  Infant 
Christ,  with  a  Flemish  city  in  the  background,  by  an  artist  of  the 
school  of  Van  der  Weyden,  fetched  £960;  a  portrait  of  A 
Gentleman  and  his  son,  standing  by  a  table,  by  T.  de  Keyser,  dated 
163 1,  and  signed  with  monogram  on  foot  of  table,  also  on  panel 
(25  X  19  in.),  £780;  and  a  portrait  group  of  Two  Children  of 
John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder,  signed 
with  the  artist's  dragon  signature,  £280. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  July  23rd,  a  portrait  of  John 
Wombwell,  standing  by  his  horse,  by  P.  Reinagle,  brought  £199 
ios.;  and,  on  August  27th,  £252  was  given  for  a  portrait  of  a 
gentleman,  in  black  dress  and  cap,  holding  a  staff,  by  G.  B. 
Moroni,  dated  1566.  Some  good  prices  were  recorded  at 
Dowell's  (Edinburgh),  on  October  17th,  for  modern  pictures 
and  drawings.  The  more  notable  paintings  included  Return  of 
the  Fishers,  by  W.  M'Taggart,  which  made  £90  6s. ;  Roses,  by  S. 
J.  Peploe,  £79  16s. ;  and  Sewing,  by  R.  Gemmell  Hutchison, 
£99  1 6s.  A  water-colour  drawing,  Embarrassed  Statues,  by  W. 
Russell  Flint,  fetched  £96  12s.;  and  another,  by  the  same 
artist,  A  Gay  Promontory,  £84. 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 

A TOTAL  of  over  £9,200  was  recorded  at  Sotheby's  on  May 
14th  for  old  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  silver  from  various 
sources.  The  'Watson'  mid-sixteenth-century  mazer  bowl, 
mounted  with  a  deep  silver-gilt  band  and  resting  on  a  silver- 
gilt  stem,  terminating  in  a  trumpet-shaped  foot  engraved  with 
a  legend,  probably  of  Scottish  origin,  fetched  £460.  The  foot, 
stem  and  the  heraldic  print  which  ornaments  the  interior  are 
considerably  later  than  the  bowl  itself.  An  oval  tray,  on  four 
claw-and-ball  feet,  engraved  with  the  Arms  of  George  II,  by 
John  le  Sage,  1742  (193  oz.  10  dwt.),  brought  £470;  a  set  of 
twelve  dinner  plates,  with  plain  depressions  and  broad  rims, 
maker's  mark  apparently  R.S.  with  fleur-de-lys  below,  1685  (145 
oz.  7  dwt.),  £480;  a  salver,  the  moulded  rim  divided  into  ten 
bold  escallops,  by  John  Hamilton,  Dublin,  1  7 1 7  (38  oz.  3  dwt.), 
£380;  a  large  quaich,  the  two  lugs  engraved  with  monograms, 
resting  on  a  low  foot  having  a  flat  projecting  base  plate,  by 
Robert  Inglis,  Edinburgh,  1713  (10  oz.  4  dwt.),  £360;  a  set  of 
four  strawberry  dishes,  each  engraved  in  the  centre  with  the 
arms  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Coventry,  171 7,  no  maker's  mark 


given  (59  oz.  12  dwt.),  £320;  a  tankard,  of  Charles  I  d< 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Thomas  Western,  of  RivenhaU 
Place,  Essex,  maker's  mark  B.B.  with  a  crescent  below,  1691  (23 
oz.  19  dwt.),  £300;  a  set  of  six  dinner  plates,  maker's  mark 
R.C.  over  a  star,  1689  (67  0/..  10  dwt.),  £205;  a  tankard,  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  James 
Chadwick,  1701  (19  oz.  12  dwt.),  £175;  another,  with  tapering 
cylindrical  barrel,  flat  single  step  cover  and  plain  thumb- 
purchase,  the  bold  scroll  handle  engraved  with  a  monogram, 
maker's  mark  I.C.  with  mullet  below,  1664  (20  oz.  18  dwt.), 
£245;  and  a  pair  of  octagonal  tazze  with  moulded  borders, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Edmund  Wynn,  each  resting  on 
a  trumpet-shaped  foot,  maker's  mark  D.  in  script,  circa  1680 
(29  oz.  10  dwt.),  £210.  On  June  25th,  a  monteith,  the  crown 
rim  chased  with  strapwork,  engraved  on  one  side  with  a  crest 
and  on  the  reverse,  'The  Gift  of  Earl  Talbot,'  by  Nathaniel  Lock, 
1705  (55  oz.  2  dwt.),  made  £200;  a  coffee-pot,  the  tapering 
cylindrical  body  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Trotter,  of  Charter- 
hall,  Berwick,  1718  (3  oz.  7  dwt.),  £200;  a  pair  of  strawberry 
dishes,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1708  (27  oz.  5  dwt.),  £235;  and 
a  cup  and  cover,  with  inverted  bell-shaped  bowl,  a  harp- 
shaped  handle  on  either  side,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  by 
Thomas  Langford,  1718  (48  oz.  8  dwt.),  £210.  On  July  23rd,  a 
modern  presentation  18-carat  gold  cup  and  cover  (17  oz.  9 
dwt.)  realized  £160,  and  a  pair  of  silver  sauceboats,  by  John 
Chapman,  1730  (25  oz.),  £190.  Seven  days  later,  a  taper 
candlestick,  with  moulded  cylindrical  sconce  and  simple 
ring-handle,  possibly  by  John  Barnard,  1706  (2  oz.  18  dwt.), 
fetched  £30;  a  sweetmeat  dish,  with  a  scallop-shaped  handle 
on  either  side,  1654,  maker's  mark  H.W.,  mullet  below  (3  oz. 
14  dwt.),  £54;  and  another,  with  two  shell  handles,  1634, 
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maker's  mark  R.C.  (2  oz.  17  dwt.),  £57.  On  August  27th,  an 
exceptionally  fine  set  of  four  candlesticks  and  a  pair  of  snuffers 
and  upright  stand,  matching,  by  Matt.  Cooper,  17 15  (57  oz.), 
made  £570;  a  porringer  and  cover,  the  scroll  handles  with 
bird's  head  terminals,  1689,  maker's  mark  R.G.  (19  oz.  12 
dwt.),  £145;  a  tea-cup,  the  shallow  bowl  with  vertical  flutes 
below  a  matted  and  engraved  border,  and  the  recurving  scroll 
handle  chased  with  an  acanthus  leaf,  by  William  Fawdery,  1 705 
(2  oz.  13  dwt.),  an  early  date  for  a  piece  of  this  kind,  £49;  a 
gold  snuff  box,  inlaid  with  enamel  plaques  containing  bou- 
quets and  festoons  of  flowers,  £260 ;  and  a  Louis  XVI  gold  snuff 
box,  the  lid  inset  with  an  enamel  miniature  of  a  lady  within  a 
border  of  chiselled  gold  and  green  enamel  leaves,  £205.  On 
October  22nd,  a  Russian  platinum,  weighing  43  oz.,  with  an 
inscription  in  gold  which  translated  reads,  'Monument  of  the 
period  of  highest  development  of  platinum  production  in 
Russia,'  brought  £720;  a  silver  tankard,  by  the  famous  New 
York  silversmith  Peter  Van  Dyke,  about  1705  (32  oz.  15  dwt.), 
£550;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  trencher  salt  cellars,  each  engraved 
with  the  cypher  and  crest  of  George  II,  by  William  Herbert, 
London,  1736  (10  oz.  3  dwt.),  £120;  and  a  chocolate  pot,  with 
tapering  swan-neck  spout  of  octagonal  section,  wood  side 
handle,  and  domed  double  cover  with  bifurcated  billet  secured 
to  the  body  by  a  chain  pin,  on  moulded  base,  by  Gabriel 
Sleath,  1 7 15  (all  in  21  oz.  18  dwt.),  £145. 

At  Christie's,  on  June  3rd,  a  small  plain  tea-pot,  by  Richard 
Bayley,  17 14  (13  oz.  17  dwt.  gross),  fetched  £120;  a  silver-gilt 
steeple  cup  and  cover,  the  latter  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Minerva,  by  F.  Terry,  1615  (46  oz.  2  dwt.),  £580;  and  a  pair  of 
parcel-gilt  German  pineapple  cups  and  covers,  engraved  with 
landscapes  and  hunting  scenes,  by  Peter  Veiber(s),  Meister,  in 
1603  (37  oz.  18  dwt.),  £210.  On  July  22nd  and  23rd,  a  plain 
tankard,  with  flat  cover,  corkscrew  thumbpiece  and  reeded 
borders,  1683,  maker's  mark  H.  T.  with  crown  above  and  cinquefoil 
below  (22  oz.  15  dwt.),  made  £150;  a  plain  cupping  bowl,  with 
flat  pierced  handle,  1694,  maker's  mark  I.S.  monogram  in  dotted 
oval  (8  oz.  5  dwt.),  £120;  twelve  rat-tailed  spoons,  with  shield- 
top  handles,  by  George  Cox,  1698  (22  oz.),  £100;  twelve  dinner 
plates,  with  gadrooned  and  foliage  borders,  18 17  (242  oz.  5 
dwt.),  £105;  and  twelve  soup  plates,  similar,  1820  (292  oz.), 
£135.  On  August  1 2th,  thirty-six  dinner  plates,  with  shaped 
gadrooned  borders,  1791  (598  oz.),  realized  £310;  on  Septem- 
ber 1 6th,  two  escallop  shells,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1733  (12  oz.  10 
dwt.),  £115,  and  an  oblong  two-handled  tea  tray,  1818  (183 
oz.  5  dwt.),  £175;  while  on  September  23rd,  a  plain  octagonal 
tea-pot,  with  domed  cover  and  scroll  sprout,  by  Anthony  Nelme, 
1709  (gross  16  oz.  15  dwt.),  sold  for  £450;  four  plain  octagonal 
trencher  salt  cellars,  by  Matthew  Cooper,  1 705  (10 
oz.  10  dwt.),  £230;  a  plain  chocolate  pot,  with 
slightly  domed  cover  and  short  spout,  by  Jonah 
Clifton,  1709   gross  13  oz.),  £,210;  a  monteith, 
embossed  with  bands  of  fluting  and  escalloped 
rim,  by  Nathaniel  Lock,  1705  (55  oz.),  £260;  a 
large  plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  reeded  bor- 
ders and  thuinbpiece  formed  as  entwined  strap- 
work,  1680,  maker's  mark  W.H.  with  cock's  head 
above  and  mullet  below  (47  oz.  10  dwt.),  £540;  and 
another,  with  slightly  domed  cover  surmounted 
by  a  lion  thumbpiece,  and  the  handle  moulded 
as  a  serpent,  1686,  maker's  mark  T.T.  with  three 
pellets  and  a  quatrefoil  in  shaped  shield      oz.),  Si  7^. 

.  A  OUEEN  ANNE 

On  October  14th,  a  set  of  four  table  candlesticks,     john  eckford  : 


with  baluster  stems  and  moulded  octagonal  plinths,  by  John 
Fawdery,  1701  (30  oz.  1 7  dwt.),  went  for  £2 15;  and  an  engraved 
salver,  with  shell  and  scroll  border,  1835  (89  oz.  15  dwt.),  £130. 

In  the  Red  Cross  silver  sale  at  Christie's  on  June  24th  and 
25th,  a  plain  boat-shaped  soup  tureen  and  cover,  by  Daniel 
Pontefex,  1800,  bearing  the  arms  and  crest  of  Nelson  on  one 
side  and  his  arms  as  Duke  of  Bronte  on  the  other,  said  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  service  purchased  by  Nelson  out  of  a  sum 
of  £500  presented  to  him  by  the  Lloyd's  Patriotic  Fund  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  This  tureen,  which  changed  hands  at 
£500,  was  given  by  Sir  Lionel  Preston  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Churchill's'  Red  Cross  Aid  to  Russia  Fund.  The 
present  purchaser's  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  was  a 
friend  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  Mrs.  Churchill. 


LANCE  HANNEN 

THE  art  world  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Lance 
Hannen,  the  late  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Christie's,  at 
his  London  residence  on  August  24th.  Everyone  knew  Hannen, 
and  his  wide  knowledge  of  art  values,  his  encyclopaedic 
memory  of  sale  records,  his  fine  courtesy  and  urbanity,  gave 
him  easy  reign  over  the  fortunes  of  the  great  house  of  Christie's. 
He  was  the  most  imperturbable  of  men  in  or  out  of  the 
rostrum,  and  never  resorted  to  any  of  the  wiles  of  the  ordinary 
auctioneer  to  stimulate  or  impress  buyers.  He  merely  recorded 
each  bid  indicated  by  a  nod  or  the  uplifted  catalogue  of  the 
bidder.  That  has  been  the  way  at  Christie's  since  the  days  of 
'Old  Woods.'  'The  audience  don't  need  you  to  tell  them  what 
fine  things  they  are  buying.  They  know,'  was  Woods's  advice  to 
Hannen  when  he  joined  the  firm  on  September  29th,  1889, 
fresh  from  rowing  honours  at  Henley  and  in  the  winning 
Cambridge  University  crew,  1888-89,  m  which  he  had  rowed 
'Number  Two.'  Though  it  was  in  1891  that  he  first  entered  the 
rostrum,  it  was  not  until  June,  1895,  that  Woods  allowed 
Hannen  to  preside  over  a  picture  sale;  and  from  Woods's  re- 
tirement in  1903,  until  his  own  retirement  in  April,  1938,  he 
was  in  charge  of  every  important  dispersal  of  old  masters  held 
in  the  King  Street  rooms.  Great  changes  in  the  art  market  took 
place  during  his  time.  Fifty  years  ago  five  figures  for  a  portrait 
by  an  eighteenth-century  British  master  was  practically  un- 
known; while  the  best  works  of  the  Continental  masters  were 
still  fetching  moderate  sums.  Hannen  had  the  distinction  of 
securing  £60,900  for  Romney's  Mrs.  Davenport.  This,  he  once 
admitted,  was  the  outstanding  incident  among  his  crowded 
memories.  It  was  in  July,  1936. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.    QUEEN  MAHV 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese  Works  of  Art 

128    MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 


Figure  of  a  brown-breasted  hawk  standing  on  a  pierced  base 
rock.    The  wings  partly  in  relief  and  pencilled  in  brown'  and 
gold.    The  rock  is  mottled  with  pink,  blue,  green,  yellow. 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722  a.d.) 
Height  11  ins. 


A  Christmas  Announcement 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  show  again  this  year 
a    selection    of  attractive  and  practical  Chinese 
objects,  suitable  for  Christmas  remembrances. 

Lamps.      Cigarette  boxes.  Ashtrays. 
Blotters.     Engagement  books.      Pen  trays. 

Prices  from  half  a  guinea. 


Greyish  green  jade  vase  and  cover  with  elephant 
handles  and  rings.     Height  10  ins. 
Early   18th  Century. 


XXI 


SCAPA  HOSPITALITY 


"So  then  the  Big  White  Chief  gave 
you  a  bottle  ?  " 

"Poured  it  right  over  me.  'Don't  stand 
there  with  your  eyes  sticking  out  like 
organ  stops,'  he  said,  '  eyeing  me  like  a 
rat  peering  out  of  a  ball  of  oakum,  I 
was  wearing  a  beard  at  the  time." 

"  How  well  I  remember  it." 

" '  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  'your  signal  specifi- 
cally stated  .  .  .'  'I  don't  care  a  fish's 
tuning  fork  what  my  signal  specifically 
stated.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  signals. 
Where  was  my  Rose's  Lime  Juice?'" 

"  And  where  was  his  Rose's  Lime 
Juice,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Consumed.  Lapped  up.  We'd  enter- 
tained some  American  officers  the  night 


before,  and  naturally  we  drank  gin  and 
Rose's.  Couldn't  risk  hangovers  compli- 
cating the  relations  of  the  two  great 
allied  democracies." 

"  Of  course.    You  pointed  that  out  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  confessed  all  and  threw  myself 
upon  his  mercy." 

"  How  did  it  work  ?  " 

"Like  a  charm.  The  rugged  face 
softened,  a  gleam  came  into  the  steely 
eyes  and  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion 
he  told  me  that  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as 
I  looked." 

"  Praise  indeed  !  And  now,  what  about 
a  run  ashore  to  sample  the  glamorous 
night  life  of  Lyness  ?  I  hear  a  new 
seagull's  arrived  from  Long  Hope." 


ROSE'S  —  There  is  NO  Substitute. 
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CHRISTIE'S 

beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  will  sell  by  Auction 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTION 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

by  instructions  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late 

ARTHUR  KAY,  Esq.,  H.R.S.A.,  F.S.A. 

of  11,  REGENT  TERRACE,  EDINBURGH 

AT 

DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

IN  THE 

SPRING  OF  1943 

Notice  of  the  date  will  be  announced  in  due  course 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE,  OXFORD  STREET,  W.l 

TELEPHONE:  MAYFAIR  531 1 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Wanted. — Early  English  inlaid  walnut  and  marquetry-crested 
mirror ;  also  chest  of  drawers,  etc.  Photograph  and  price. 
Box  6238. 

For  Disposal. — Private  buyers.  Bloor  Crown  Derby  dinner 
service,  green  and  gold,  approx.  46  pieces.  Phone  Bayswater 
6940.    Box  6239. 

Officer  has  lor  disposal  two  heads  of  children  in  terracotta, 
signed  originals,  Onslow  Ford,  dated  1875  and  1877.  Capt. 
Leech,  13,  Oakdene  Drive,  Tolworth,  Surrey. 

Russell. — Pastel  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Derby,  1789.  Sold  to 
Charles  Wertheimer  1906.  Information  as  to  present  where- 
abouts sought  by  advertiser,  Mrs.  Keith  Blackmore,  Findings 
Farm,  Blackboys,  Sussex. 


Cut-glass  Chandelier  supported  by  brass  fittings  with 
five  electric  lights  and  pear-shaped  shades,  £25.  W'eldon, 
41,  Mapperley  Road,  Nottingham. 

The  late  C.  B.  Morgan,  of  Sandiway,  Cheshire.  Will 
any  dealer  or  collector  who  has  any  of  his  goods  for  sale  or 
on  loan  kindly  communicate  with  his  Executors — Messrs. 
Saxton  and  Morgan,  31,  Welbeck  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRIGHTON  5901 

46    &     47,     KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  fur  15  words  t  minimum ).  and  thereafter  10  cenlst>cr 
word  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  COHKOISSEUR.  572  MAD/SON 
AVENUE.  AifcW  TOKK.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  dearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


HARDCASTLE  &  JACKSON 

LATE    OF    THE    BURLINGTON    ENGRAVING    CO.  LTD 


MAKERS  OF  PRINTING  BLOCKS 
FOR  "THE  CONNOISSEUR" 
FOR  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 


&j  /'<§ 


till 


YARD  •  GT.  WINDMILL  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.I 

TELEPHONE  ■  GERRARD  5231 


PUP  iC  Li 3RARY 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON  :  BY  TINTORETTO 
FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


THE  NORTON  HALL  ARMS  &  ARMOUR 

FOR  THE  TOWER 


By  JAMES  G.  MANN,  F.S.A 


(Master  of  the  Armouries) 


No.  I.— A    COMPOSITE  GOTHIC  ARMOUR  :    LATE   FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  II.  DETAIL  OF  THE  BREASTPLATE  OF  SUIT  NO.  I  :  SHOWING  THE 
APEX    PIERCED  WITH   A   UNICORN    AMONG   CLOUDS,    AND   TWO  BOYS 


THE  acquisition  through  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  of  the  arms  and  armour 
at  Norton  Hall,  near  Daventry,  is  the  largest 
single  accession  of  its  kind  which  our  national 
armoury  has  ever  received.  The  collection,  which 
numbers  more  than  five  hundred  pieces,  was 
brought  together  about  a  century  ago  by  Beriah 
Botfield  and  has  remained  until  now  quite 
intact  and  virtually  unknown. 

Amateurs  of  fine  arms  who  have  been  deprived  by 
the  war  of  their  regular  visits  to  the  standing  collec- 
tions of  the  Tower  and  the  Wallace  Collection,  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquain  ince  of 
this  new  and  varied  display  when  it  is  tern  jorarily 
exhibited  to  the  public  at  Hertford  Hous^  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Artists  Aid  China  Exhibition  which 
will  be  on  view  there  from  the  end  of  March. 
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The  Norton  Hall  Collection  is  a  survivor  of  a 
number  of  contemporary  collections  which  were 
formed  in  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  romantic 
movement,  with  which  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  much  to  do,  and  which  found  active  expression 
in  the  Eglinton  Tournament  of  1839.  Where  their 
fathers  had  filled  their  Palladian  houses  with  antique 
marbles  and  paintings  by  Guido  Reni,  the  new  gen- 


No.  IV. — DETAIL  OF  THIC  PLAQUE  AI'I'I-I ED  TO  THE  BREASTPLATE  "I 
NO.  Ill  SHOWING  THE  FIRESTEEI.  AND  I- LASH  OF  THK  GOLDEN  1  LI  I  <  I 


No.  III.— S.  GKRMAN  ARMOUR,  PERHAPS  AN  KARLY  WORK  OF  ANTON  PEFFEN- 
HAUSER  OF  AUGSBURG  :  ETCHED  AND  GILT  :  MADE  FOR  THE  SPANISH 
COURT,  CIRCA    1550  :  FORMERLY  IN   THK  ROYAL  ARSKNAL  AT  SKGOVIA 


No.  V.— DKTAIL  OF  THK  KTCHKD  AND  GILT  BANDS  OF  ARABESQUE 
ORNAMKNT  ON  THE  TILT  ARMOUR  C.  1550  SHOWN  IN"  ILLUSTRATION  \l 
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THE  NORTON  HALL  ARMS  &  ARMOUR  FOR  THE  TOWER 


No.  VI. — GERMAN  TILT  ARMOUR  WITH  ETCHED  AND  GILT  BANDS,  C.  1550 


eration  of  wealthy  dilettanti  bought  armour  to  furnish 
the  baronial  halls  erected  for  them  by  Wyatville  and 
Smirke.  Lord  Zouche,  the  collector  of  papyri,  at 
Parham,  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  at  Brougham, 
Sir  Archibald  Lamb  at  Battle,  John  Beardmore  at 
Uplands,  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  at  Alton  Towers, 
were  all  buying  armour  at  the  same  time.  All  these 
collections  (with  the  exception  of  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's, which  had  gone  before)  were  scattered  in  the 


general  dispersal  which  followed  the  last        As  th( 
Tower  Armouries  were  unable  to  compel, 
scramble  which  brought  buyers  hurrying  aero 
Atlantic,  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  the  Nort 
Hall  Collection  should  have  then  been  spared  to 
become  at  a  later  date  the  property  of  the  Nation. 


No  VII.— FIELD  ARMOUR  WITH  BANDS  OF  ETCHED  AND  GILT  FOLIAGE 
C.  1560     SAID  TO  HAVE  COME  FROM  THE  DUCAL  ARMOURY   OF  LUCCA 
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No  VIII.- (FROM  TOP)  A  PAIR  OF  BRF.SCIAN  FLINT-LOCK  PISTOLS  BY 
LAZARINO  COMMINAZZO,  THE  LOCKS  BY  GIOVANNI  BOTTA  :  A  PAIR  OF 
BRESCIAN  FLINTLOCK  PISTOLS  BY  LAZARINO  COMMINAZZO,  LOCKS 
BY  ANDREA  MEDICINA  :  A  PAIR  OF  DUTCH  REVOLVING  PISTOLS  WITH 
IVORY  STCK  KS.  C.  1700  :  A  PAIR  OF  ALL-STEEL  SCOTTISH  PISTOLS 
MADE    BY    JOHN   MURDOCH  OF  DOUNE,   IN   THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  Armouries  of  the  Tower  of  London  have  a 
dual  character.  They  represent  in  the  first  place  the 
personal  arsenal  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  it  is 
important  that  this  aspect  of  their  character  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Secondly,  they  constitute  the 
national  collection  of  arms  in  the  same  way  that  the 
National  Gallery  is  the  national  collection  of  paint- 
ings, and  on  this  account  they  have  received  from 
time  to  time  additions  which  have  broadened  their 
scope  and  greatly  added  to  their  educational  value. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  amateurs  d'armes  in  this  country  that  the  Tower 
Armouries  have  been  prevented  from  keeping 
abreast  of  the  growing  collections  of  other  nations. 
Much  leeway  will  now  be  made  up  by  the  acquisi- 
tion en  bloc  of  the  Norton  Hall  Collection  which, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  firearms,  will  fill  many 
gaps  both  typological  and  artistic.  In  particular  the 
fine  preservation  in  which  the  Norton  Hall  firearms 
have  been  kept  is  particularly  welcome  in  view  of 


the  way  in  which  the  arms  in  the  Tower  have 
suffered  from  generations  of  rough  handling  and 
over-cleaning. 

Before  mentioning  a  few  of  the  main  items,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  say  something  of  their  former 
owner.  In  the  year  1800  Beriah  Botfield,  senior, 
a  wealthy  coal-owner  who  already  possessed 
considerable  property  in  Shropshire,  acquired  the 
estate  of  Norton  Hall  in  Northamptonshire  from  the 
Breton  family.  He  rebuilt  the  house  in  the  neo- 
Gothic  style  of  the  early  years  of  last  century,  and 
died  in  181 3  when  his  son  was  six  years  old.  On  his 
mother's  death  in  1825  the  young  Beriah  Botfield 
entered  into  a  great  inheritance  and  devoted  his  life 
and  fortune  to  his  scientific  and  literary  interests. 
His  appearance  at  this  time,  slender  and  intellec- 
tual, is  commemorated  by  a  full-length  portrait  by 
Thomas  Philips,  R.A.,  painted  in  1828. 

Beriah  Botfield  the  younger  is  probably  best  re- 
membered as  a  bibliophile  and  as  the  author  of 
J\'otes  on  Cathedral  Libraries  of  England.  He  established 
his  own  printing  press  at  Norton  Hall  whence  he  pro- 
duced many  publications.  He  edited  volumes  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  the  Maitland  Club  and  for  other 
societies.  His  library  remains  an  impressive  monu- 
ment to  the  range  of  his  interests,  with  its  tiers  of  tall 
folios  bound  in  crimson  and  blue  and  gold  morocco 
ascending  the  walls  in  lofty  crenellated  glass 
presses.  For  a  gift  of  British  minerals  to  the  royal 
collection  at  Dresden  he  was  created  a  Chevalier  of 


No  IX  —EXAMPLES  OF  FINELY  CHISELLED  LOCKS  :  ONE  SHOWS  ANDROMEDA 
AND  THE  MONSTER  :  AND  (CENTRE)  DOUBLE  FLINT-LOCK  GUN.  THE  LOC KS 
ELABORATELY    CHISELLED,    THE    BARREL    BY    LAZARINO  COMMINAZZO 
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No.  X.— MATCH  LOCK  GUN,  THE  STOCK  INLAID  WITH  MOTHER-O'-I'EAKL  :  CIRCA  1620,  AND  No.  XII  (BELOW  TO  RIGHT)  GUN  BARREL  OF  CHISELLED 
STEEL  DECORATED    WITH    THE    EAGLE    AND    PILLARS    OF    HERCULES    OF   CHARLES    V,    ROMAN   WARRIORS   AND  OTHER   ORNAMENT    DATED  1531 


the  Order  of  Albert  the  Brave  of  Saxony,  and  when 
he  gave  a  collection  of  British  birds  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  Brussels  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium.  On  his  death  in 


No.  XL— (FROM  TOP)  PAIR  OF  FRENCH  ROYAL  WHEEL-LOCK  PISTOLS,  EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  PAIR  OF  WHEEL-LOCK  REITER  PISTOLS  DATED  1577 
AND  AN  ALL-STEEL  WHEEL-LOCK  DAG  FROM  NCRNBERG,  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


1863  he  bequeathed  Norton  Hall 
and  its  contents  to  the  Marquess 
of  Bath,  with  whose  family  he  had 
linked  his  own  in  his  genealogical 
book,  Stemmata  Botevilliana. 

His  collection  of  arms  might 
at  first  sight  be  taken  to  be  the 
work  of  two  different  men. 
There  are  firstly  the  armour 
and  weapons  which  were  ob- 
viously acquired  for  effect  to 
complete  the  mise-en-scene  of 
his  house,  with  its  carved 
bosses,  shields  of  arms,  mul- 
lioned  windows  and  stained 
glass.  Secondly  there  is  the 
collection  of  firearms,  which 
is  much  more  thorough  and 
scientific,  covering  the  whole 
subject  in  respect  of  both 
time  and  country,  and  in- 
cluding many  rarities,  all  in 
excellent  conservation.  Gun- 
barrels  retain  their  original 
blueing  and  chiselled  decora- 
tion its  sharpness  and  pre- 
cision. 

It  would  appear  that  he 
acquired  most  of  his  armour 
in  the  early  'forties,  for  it  is 
possible  to  identify  several  of 
the  items  in  the  sales  organ- 
ized by  Samuel  Pratt  at  Dea- 
con's and  Oxenham's  auction 
rooms  at  this  date.  Research 
falls  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  undoubtedly  many 
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interesting  facts  will  come  to  light  about  the  provenance  of  much  of 
the  armour.  Unfortunately  enemy  action  has  destroyed  the  valuable 
collection  of  sale  catalogues  of  this  time  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  must  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  before  it  will 
be  possible  to  trace  the  existence  of  other  copies  of  these  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  must  be  extremely  rare. 

At  Norton  Hall  nine  cap-a-pie  suits  stood  in  two  ranks  facing  each 
other  in  the  vestibule  leading  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  central 
hall.  One  of  them,  a  composite  Gothic  armour  (No.  i),  is  a  typical 
pastiche  such  as  Pratt  put  together  for  his  customers,  each  of  whom 
felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  Gothic  suit.  None  the  less  it  comprises 
valuable  elements,  including  an  Italian  sallet  bearing  the  mark  of 
a  two-towered  castle  which  appears  on  some  of  the  armour  in  the 


No.  XIII— WHEEL-LOCK  SPORTING  GUNS,  ONE  WITH  BRASS  OVERLAID  LOCK,  GERMAN,  XVII  CENTURY 
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No.  XIV. — l'OWDEK  HORN  :  BONE,  (  AKVED  WITH 
THE  JUDGMENT  OI'  PARIS  :  GERMAN,  C.  1560 

Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie  at  Mantua  and  on  an 
armet  in  the  Bargello  at  Flor- 
ence. The  breastplate  (No.  ii), 
which  is  formed  of  two  parts  in 
the  Gothic  manner,  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  unicorn 
pierced  and  engraved  in  the  apex 
of  the  placate.  This  latter  is  fixed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast 
by  a  bolt,  the  head  of  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  German  bilobate 
shield  of  the  later  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, an  unusual  and  attractive 
detail.  The  neck  and  arm-holes 
have  bold,  angular  turn-overs. 
Its  bevor  is  held  by  studs  corres- 
ponding to  the  holes  in  the  upper 
breastplate.  The  left-hand 
gauntlet  bears  a  triple  Milanese 
mark.  The  legs  are  restorations. 
The  arms,  now  shown,  are  a 
recent  gift  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps- 
Day. 

Two  cap-a-pie  suits,  richly  en- 
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Alcazar  at  Segovia  was  independent  of  it. 
Another  (No.  vi),  which  retains  several  of  its 
tilt  pieces,  has  once  been  finely  etched  and 
gilt  with  bands  of  arabesque  ornament  (No. 
v).  A  third  armour  (No.  vii)  is  etched  and 
gilt  with  close-set  bands  of  floral  ornament 
closely  resembling  a  close-helmet  and  a  vam- 
plate  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  This  is  with- 
out doubt  the  armour  which  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Ducal  Armoury  at  Lucca. 

Among  the  other  harnesses  are  a  fluted 
Maximilian  suit,  an  etched  'Pisan'  armour 
and  a  plain,  but  homogeneous,  Italian  peas- 
cod  armour  bearing  on  the  breast  the  initials 
P.B.,sl  landsknecht  half-armour,  also  English 
pike  men's  and  troopers'  armour  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
to  identify  among  them  one  which  Botfield 
stated  to  have  been  worn  at  Edgehill. 

By  far  the  richest  part  of  the  collection  is 


1    No.  XV. — COMBINED  PRODD  &  SNAPHANCE  GUN,  WITH  ARMS  ENGRAVED  ON  STOC  K 

graved  and  gilt,  of  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
clearly  come  from  the  South  German  workshops  which 
supplied  so  much  of  the  armour  of  the  Spanish  court. 
One  (No.  hi)  is  probably  an  early  work  of  Anton  Peffen- 
hauser  of  Augsburg  and  has  the  rare  distinction  of  having 
a  cartouche  riveted  to  its  breast  ensigned  with  the  firesteel 
and  flash  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (No.  iv) .  It 
can  be  identified  from  the  illustration  in  a  sale  catalogue 
of  1 84 1  of  armour  sold  at  Oxenham's  rooms  and  de- 
scribed as  coming  from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Segovia. 
Not  all  Pratt's  provenances  are  to  be  believed,  though  gener- 
ally they  offer  a  suggestive  clue  to  the  place  of  origin  of 
his  widespread  Continental  purchases.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Inventario  Illuminado  of  Charles  V  it  should  be  possible  to 
learn  how  much  of  this  Spanish  armour  came  from  the 
Royal  Armoury  at  Madrid,  which  had  already  in  1839-40 
yielded  up  some  of  its  treasures,  and  to  what  extent  the 


No  XVI. — CINQUEDEA,  THE  BLADE  ETCHED  WITH  THE  LEGEND 
OF  MUCIUS  SCAEVOLA  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  ERCOLE  DEI  FIDELI 
AND  ITS  ORIGINAL  TOOLED  LEATHER  SHEATH,   ITALIAN,  1490 
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No.  XVII.— TWO-HANDED  SWORD  OF  STATE 
BY   STANTLER    OF    MUNICH    :   C.  1580 


the  extensive  series  of  fire- 
arms, which  covers  a  very 
wide  range.  They  include 
some  magnificent  examples 
of  the  Brescian  gunsmiths 
Lazarino  Comminazzo  (Nos. 
viii  and  ix),  Antonio  Fran- 
cino  and  their  contempor- 
aries. There  are  also  a  great 
many  wheel-lock  guns  and 
pistols,  inc  luding  a  pair  be- 
longing to  that  rare  group 
associated  with  the  cabinet 
cTarmesot Louis XIII  (No.x). 
There  are  many  pairs  of  six- 
teenth-century ball-butted 
pistols  of  German  workman- 
ship, match-lock  arquebuses, 
and  Tschinkes  with  finely  in- 
laid stocks.  One  has  a  very 
fine  early  barrel,  richly  chis- 
elled and  bearing  the  eagle 


and  pillars  of  Hercules  of  Charles  V  and  the  date 
1 53 1  (No.  xii).  Many  of  them  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  must  have  come  from  that 
apparently  inexhaustible  mine  of  fine  arms  at 
Dresden,  which  has  supplied  so  many  collections 
throughout  the  world  and  yet  leaves  the  Johanneum 
one  of  the  richest  armouries  in  Europe  (No.  xiii). 

The  list  of  gunsmiths  both  English  and  foreign, 
which  are  represented  here,  would  be  a  long  one. 
We  illustrate  a  pair  of  Dutch  double-barrelled  re- 
volving pistols,  with  ivory  stocks,  the  butts  ending  in 
Turks'  heads  (No.  viii).  There  are  two  pairs  of 
Highland  pistols  by  John  Murdoch  of  Doune  (No. 
viii)  and  John  Christie  of  Stirling.  There  is  a  pre- 
sentation gun  by  Boutet  of  Versailles,  who  worked 
for  Napoleon  I,  which  bears  the  portrait  and  cypher 
of  Charles  IV  of  Spain.  For  those  who  study  fire- 
arms for  their  mechanical  interest  rather  than  as 
works  of  art  there  are  fowling  pieces  by  Manton, 
Forsyth  and  others,  a  flint-lock  repeating  gun  of  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  an  early  air-gun, 
and  a  series  of  service  muskets,  both  flint  and  per- 
cussion, by  Westley  Richards. 

Among  the  hunting  weapons  there  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  combined  boar-spear  and  wheel-lock 
pistol  (No.  xix).  The  head  is  stamped  with  an 


No  XVIII.— (A  &  B)  BRESCIAN  RAPIERS  WITH  PIERCED  STEEL  HILTS,  MID-M  II  CENTl  R\  ,  (C)  ENGLISH 
RAPIER  WITH  GILT  HILT  &  ORIGINAL  SCABBARD,  (D)  ENGLISH  SILVER-HILTED  SMALL  SWORD  THE 
BLADE  ENGRAVED  ALONG  ITS  ENTIRE  LENGTH  WITH  THE  TWELVE   APOSTLES,  EIGHTEENTH  CENTL  R\ 
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armourer's  mark  of  an  ivy-leaf, 
which  is  also  found  on  Henry  VIII's 
boar-spears,  carried  by  his  guard 
of  gentlemen,  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  rare  combined  prodd 
and  snaphance  gun,  the  stock  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  Cibo  (No. 
xv),  other  cross-bows,  and  a  rich 
variety  of  baroque  hunting  swords. 

The  collection  is  weakest  in  the 
matter  of  swords.  Though  there  is 
a  very  fine  example  of  an  Italian 
cinquedea  (No.  xvi)  with  the  blade 
etched  with  the  legend  of  Mucius 
Scaevola,  the  style  of  which  bears 
all  the  marks  of  the  hand  of  Ercole 
dei  Fideli,  etcher  of  the  sword  of 
Caesar  Borgia.  The  hilt  is  unusual, 
being  ornamented  with  brass,  leath- 


No.  XIX.— A  COMBINED  BOAR-SPEAR  &  WHEEL-LOCK 


No.  XX. — TWO  HALBERDS  AND  TWO  1'ARTISANS  OF  THE  GUARD  OF  THE  ELECTORS  OF  SAXONY 

er  and  bone.  It  retains  its  original  sheath  of  black  tooled  leather. 
There  is  a  two-hand  sword  of  ceremony  (No.  xvii)  which  is  com- 
memorated in  a  water-colour  sketch  in  Thomas  Grimshaw's 
sketchbook  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  who  described  it  as 
that  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  It  is,  however,  of  German  work- 
manship with  heavy  velvet  tassettes  drooping  from  the  quillons  and 
the  blade  is  etched  on  one  side  with  the  meeting  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  the  other. 
It  bears  the  mark  of  the  Stantlers  of  Munich. 

Like  the  firearms,  the  swords  carry  on  their  story  without  a  break 
down  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  There  are  one  or  two  good  rapiers 
with  pierced  hilts  (No.  xviii),  a  rare  specimen  of  an  English  rapier 
of  quality  with  its  original  scabbard,  also  several  cou  swords, 
Eastern  scimitars,  and  general  officers'  swords,  with  the  yphers  of 
George  IV,  William  IV  and  Queen  Victoria,  which  will  not  be  out 
of  place  in  the  Tower. 

{Concluded  on  page  76) 
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AUSTERITY  IN  ART 
THE  PURITAN  INFLUENCE 


By  F.   GORDON  ROE 


OLIVER  CROMWELL,  LORD  'PROTECTOR  OF  ENGLAND  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY 
ROBERT  WALKE  R  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  LONDON 


A  USTERITY!  The  word  is  everywhere  in  this  fourth 
L\  year  of  war.  So  be  it.  This  is  far  from  the  first  time 
j  V  in  our  island  story  that  we  have  practised  leanness 
on  the  road  to  victory.  And  therein  is  no  mere  manner  of 
speaking.  History  and  lingering  traditions  tell  of  many  an 
ancient  austerity  that  has  long  since  lapsed  into  a  quota- 
tion. Every  instructed  Roe  of  the  blood  has  heard  the  tale 
of  one  of  us  who,  serving  with  Fairfax  at  Colchester  Siege, 
was  constrained  by  hunger  to  eat  a  rat.  He  had  seized 
it  from  a  fellow  who  had  spitted  the  beast  on  his  sword, 
and  was  toasting  it  over  a  fire. 

That  would  have  been  in  1648.  There  is  no  ennobling 


reason  why  the  memory  of  that  loathsome  meal 
should  have  stayed  with  us  nigh  on  three  hun- 
dred years.  Simply,  we  do  not  forget  an  old 
austerity.  My  lineal  ancestor,  Owen  Roe,*  once 
ate  a  rat.  But  there  is  this  much  to  this  scrap 
of  bygone  gossip.  If  true,  it  reveals  that  sup- 
plies in  the  Parliamentarian  leaguer  were  not 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  the  Royalists,  starv- 
ing within  the  walls. 

Let  it  pass.  Another  sort  of  austerity  claims 
our  attention:  austerity  in  art,  with  special 
reference  to  that  brand  of  it  fostered  by  the 
Puritan  regime.  Or  less,  perhaps,  fostered  than 
exposed  by  it. 

Broadly  we  may  say,  and  with  much  justifi- 
cation in  particulars,  that  the  Puritan  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  inimical 

*  Not  Colonel  Owen  Rowe  the  regicide,  though  our  tradition 
obstinately  states  that  he  was.  Our  Owen  Roe  (or  Roo),  some- 
times called  a  Captain  of  Train  Bands,  was  bur.  at  Dallinghoo, 
Suffolk,  on  March  12th,  168 1/2,  fully  two  decades  after  his 
namesake  had  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  two  men 
seem  to  have  been  unrelated  in  blood. 


HENRY  IRETON  :  ENGRAVED  BY  HOIBRAKE 
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to  art.  There  came  a  period  when  severe  limitations 
were  imposed  on  creative  art  and  much  created 
beauty  was  wantonly  destroyed.  Men  like  the  in- 
famous Dowsing  went  forth  on  systematic  tours  of 
destruction.  Horses  were  stabled  in  cathedrals.  Paint- 
ings, stained  glass,  sculptures,  rood  screens  and  the 
very  memorials  of  the  dead  were  thrown  down, 
smashed,  defaced  and  scored  or  burned.  With  certain 
reservations,  accidental  or  otherwise,  the  historic 
Regalia  were 'totallie  Broken  and  defaced.'  Here  and 
there,  a  less  fanatical  Roundhead  stood,  sword  in 
hand  if  need  be,  to  withstay  the  rape;  while  elsewhere 
sour  zealots  desecrated  altars  and  harried  to  starva- 
tion the  loyal  clergy.  So  wrought  another,  and  re- 
moter, kinsman  of  mine,  the  weakly-furious  Sir  John 
Dryden  of  Canons  Ashby,  2nd  baronet  of  his  line. 
Maybe  he  went  to  hell  for  it. 

Remember  this,  however.  Not  every  Parliamen- 
tarian was  a  hot  fanatic.  There  were  among  them 
many  honest,  sober  men  of  the  Hampden  breed : 
men  of  a  type  still  playing  its  doughty  part  in  saving 
freedom.  Godfearing  patriots  without  thought  of 
self.  Saints  refusing  to  purchase  safety  at  their  souls' 
price.  Reasonable  to  all  who  permit  them  to  be 
reasonable,  but  as  true  as  tempered  steel,  as  hard  as 
English  oak.  Men  fighting  without  rancour,  but 
fighting  like  hell  .  .  . 


JOHN  HAMPDEN"  ?  :  BY  ROBERT  WALKER  :  THE'NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


HENRY  I R ETON  ?  :  PAINTER  UNKNOWN  :  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


And  with  them,  worthy  if  less  altruistic  types: 
some  narrow,  some  actuated  as  much  by  expediency 
as  by  principle.  And  they  too,  many  of  them,  fought 
like  hell  .  .  . 

With  them  again  a  strange  mass  of  nondescripts, 
of  ravening  bigots,  crazed  or  calculating;  soldiers  of 
fortune;  and  vague  folk  who  fell  as  they  were 
pushed.  We  must  not  forget  the  soldiers  of  fortune, 
men  to  whom  soldiering  was  simply  a  trade  and  a 
means  of  livelihood,  who  sold  their  swords  to  which- 
ever faction  happened  to  suit  them  best.  Such  mer- 
cenaries were  found  on  either  side  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  in  no  generous  spirit  that  the  following  entry 
was  penned  in  the  Arundel  parish  register:  'John 
Burbank,  caveler,  knock-rufin  to  the  cavalers  in  the 
cassell,  buryed  17th  Oct.  1644,  who  was  one  of  them 
yt  plundered  the  towne.'*  The  like  would  apply  to 
knock-ruffians  in  the  opposing  interest. 

Thus  it  follows  that  Parliamentarians  might  be 
anything  from  the  sweepings  of  the  stews  to  honest 
merchants,  cultured  gentlemen,  scholars  or  men  of 
genius.  Just  as  in  dress  they  ranged  from  extreme 
plainness  to  a  species  of  dandyism,  though  with  a 
general  inclination  towards  sobriety  of  attire.  Not 
all  were  Roundheads  or  crop-ears,  but  if  he  r  might 
be  longish,  lovelocks  were  banned. 

Amidst  the  turmoil,  the  strife  of  internecine  war- 

*  Tierney:  Arundel  (1834),  II,  pp.  649-650. 
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fare  and  the  clash  of  ideologies,  the  creative  art  of 
the  country  in  some  degree  survived.  One  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  created  and  creative  art.  It 
is  a  tempting  thought  that  Puritanism  proved  more 
destructive  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Literature, 
poetry,  scholarship  persisted  in  both  camps.  Paint- 
ing— I  speak  of  its  Puritan  aspect — continued,  though 
virtually  limited  to  portraiture  and  topography.  In 
engraving,  for  part  of  the  time  we  had  Hollar,  who, 
though  a  Royalist,  was  conspicuously  restrained  and 
sober  in  his  work.  Sculpture  was  not  wholly  extin- 
guished. Among  funerary  sculptures  there  is  the 
interesting  case  of  the  effigied  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  the  Parliamentarian  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Popham  and  his  wife,  which,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion obliterated,  was  allowed  to  survive  the  Restora- 
tion. Popham  had  died  in  1651. 

If  rather  thinly  constructed,  Commonwealth  plate 
is  not  merely  prized  for  its  rarity;  and  furniture,  fre- 
quently difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  periods,  inevitably  continued 
to  be  made.  We  may  no  longer  accept  what  our 
grandfathers  called  the  'Cromwell'  type  of  chair, 
usually  leather-seated  and  backed,  as  necessarily  in- 
dicating a  Cromwellian  date  of  origin,  but  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  regarding  certain  pieces  of 
furniture  as  belonging  to  that  troublous  time.  Her- 
aldry continued  to  play  a  necessary  part  in  the  na- 


RICHAKD  CROMWELL  :  PAINTED  BY  CORNELIUS  JOHNSON  IN  1654  :  FROM 
THE  ORIGINAL  CANVAS  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  SIR  W.  PRINCE-SMITH,  BT. 


MARTHA  HORTON  OF  SOWERBY  :  ARTIST  I 'N KNOWN  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

tional  life.  In  miniature  painting  and  the  numismatic 
art  perhaps  the  greatest  exponents  England  has  yet 
produced,  Samuel  Cooper  and  the  brothers  Simon, 
'found'  themselves  under  the  Puritan  ascendancy; 
to  say  nothing  of  such  artists  as  the  unidentified 
miniaturist  responsible  for  a  fine  head  of  a  man, 
acquired  in  1 937  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  here  illustrated. 

Without  exhausting  the  potentialities  of  my  argu- 
ment, enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that, 
artistically,  England  was  not  entirely  derelict.  Things 
were  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  creative  high- 
lights flamed  upon  the  stricken  scene.  And  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  our  art,  by  the  fact  of  its 
limitation,  was  forced  to  rely  upon  that  essential 
probity  which  is  the  very  backbone  of  our  national 
genius.  I  believe  Mr.  Miles  F.  de  Montmorency  to 
have  come  near  the  truth  when  he  wrote  of  Robert 
Walker:  'Contemporary  with  Van  Dyck  he  founded 
his  style  in  the  first  instance  on  his,  but  he  did  not 
attract  much  attention  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  By 
then  his  work  had  developed  individual  character, 
and  he  is  best  known  by  portraits  of  the  Protector 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  These 
portraits  have  an  austere  probity  and  restraint  which 
commands  [sic]  the  utmost  respect.  Direct  sincere 
character  studies  in  a  very  limited  scheme  of  colour, 
in  which  black  predominates,  they  admirably  re- 
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Though  simple,  the  design  is  essentially  harmonious,  an  the 
conception  owes  anything  to  Van  Dyck,  it  also  exists  in  i 
right.*  Beyond  all,  the  portrait  proves  that  Puritanism  < 
impose  an  austerity  on  painting  without  destroying  a  basic  sense 
of  beauty.  To  suggest,  as  Mr.  Wilenski  did,  that  Rembrandt 
would  have  painted  Cromwell  better  and  differently  is  (as  he 
seems  to  have  realized)  away  from  the  point.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned here  with  Rembrandt.  For  my  part,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
de  Montmorency  as  to  the  unmistakably  English  temper  of 
the  Cromwell.  It  shines  honestly  through  the  slight  affectation 
of  the  compositional  formula,  which  may  very  well  have  been 
'wished  on'  the  artist,  though  Walker  employed  much  the  same 
grouping  in  a  portrait  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  and  son,  formerly  at 
Owthorpe.  But  whether  or  not  the  composition  of  the  Crom- 
well were  imposed  on  the  painter,  he  certainly  made  it  accept- 
able. It  remains  possibly  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Protector's 
portraits. 

Now,  taken  by-and-large,  native  English  art  tends  more  to 

*  Cp.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  British  Painting  (1933),  p.  53:  'It  seems  clear  that  Walker 
had  studied  Flemish  models;  we  know,  too,  that  he  copied  Titians  in  Charles  I's 
Collection.  But  in  the  grave  and  somewhat  Puritanical  portraits  associated  with 
his  name,  no  echo  of  this  occupation  has  lodged.' 


GEORGE  MONK,  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE  :  FROM  A  MINIATURE 
BY  SAMUEL  COOPER  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  REPRODUCED 
BY    GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   OF   HIS   MAJESTY   THE  KING 


fleet  the  temper  of  their  time.  In  their  ex- 
ecution they  are  utterly  without  ostenta- 
tion or  display,  and  are  entirely  English 
in  their  unaffected  simplicity.'* 

This  thoughtful  analysis,  revealing  the 
touch  of  a  practising  painter,  takes  us 
some  way  on  our  road,  though  without 
quite  reaching  the  heart  of  the  present 
inquiry.  We  must  probe  somewhere  be- 
tween that  and  Mr.  Wilenski's  airy  dis- 
missal of  Walker  as  'another  imitator  of 
Van  Dyck'f  to  find  an  answer.  Walker's 
celebrated  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London, 
is  not  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  but 
it  is  anything  but  the  'limp  work'^  of  Mr. 
Wilenski's  opinion.  When  that  writer  says 
of  this  picture  that  'the  Protector  is  fitted 
into  a  Van  Dyck  studio  posture  and  the 
face  is  flattered, '§  he  ignores  practically 
everything  that,  subject  apart,  renders 
the  portrait  momentous.  The  Cromwell  is 
instinct  with  dignity  as  a  work  of  art;  the 
fluency  of  the  silhouette  is  remarkable; 
the  technique  admirably  restrained. 

*  M.  F.  de  Montmorency :  Short  History  of  Painting  in 
England  (1933),  pp.  63-64. 

t  R.  H.  Wilenski:  English  Painting  (1933),  p.  53. 
%  Ibid. 
§  Ibid. 


ALBEMARLE  IN  BUFF  COAT  :  STUDIO  OF  SIR  PETER  LELY  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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simplicity  than  to 
elaboration.  There 
are  obvious  excep- 
tions, but  rightly 
seen  even  these  are 
often  rendered  with 
an  excellence  akin 
to  the  discipline  of 
scholarship.  That 
the  baroque  never  ob- 
tained any  real  hold 
on  this  country  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
it  fundamentally 
opposed  the  nation- 
al temperament. 


Leaving  extreme 
cases  out  of  the  picture,  we  can  hold  to  our  view  that, 
when  unobscured  by  foreign  influence  and  not  over- 
caressed  by  high  patronage,  English  art  concentrates 
on  simplicity,  as  honestly  and  effectively  as  the  artist 
can  contrive.  Few  things  are  more  certain  in  art- 
scholarship  than  that  the  Englishness  of  English  work 
shines  out  unmistakably,  when  it  is  uncomplicated 
by  problems  arising  from  the  'International  Style,' 
the  'Anglo-Dutch  School'  and,  in  our  own  time,  the 
aesthetic  refuse  of  the  Continent.  That  the  art  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  patently  in  the  main  stream  of 
Englishness  immensely  enhances  its  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

There  is,  too,  this  much  about  it.  Art,  in  some 
quarters,  had  been  verging  on  'frilliness.'  Less  in 
painting,  perhaps,  than  in  matters  like  medals  and 
heraldry.  Even  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  heraldry- 
was  already  showing  signs  of  elaboration  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  quarterings,  and  as  time  went  on  this 
tendency  waxed.  Owing  to  the  devolution  of  the 
Crown,  the  Stewart  Royal  Arms  were  overripening 
with  grand  quarters.  That  Victorian  good  sense, 
which  stabilized  the  Royal  Arms  in  their  present 
form,  was  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  destiny.  Mean- 
while, interrupting  the  Stewart  grand  quarters, 
came  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  sometimes 
marshalled  on  two  conjoined  shields  (disrespectfully 
termed  by  Royalists  the  'breeches  of  the  Rump'), 
sometimes  more  spectacularly  as  Quarterly  (i  and  4) 
the  Cross  of  St.  George,  (2)  the  Saltire  of  St.  Andrew,  (3) 
the  Harp  of  Ireland;  over  all  an  inescutcheon  of  Cromwell. 
This  logical  conception  of  the  State  shield,  less  logic- 
ally supportered  and  crested,  was  trappered  with  the 
motto  of  Cromwell,  a  motto  which  we  of  today  have 
relearned  by  painful  experience:  Pax  quaeritur  bello 
('If  Peace  be  sought,  prepare  for  War'). 

As  to  medals  and  the  like,  compare  those  by  Raw- 
lings,  typically  Royalist  in  character,  with  those  of 
the  Simons,  much  of  whose  best  work  was  achieved 
under  the  Commonwealth.*  Rawlings  was  a  good- 


enough  medallist,  but  his  work  is  flimsy  and  frilly 
by  contrast  with  the  strong,  understanding  and  noble 
simplicity  of  the  Simons'  productions.  That  Thomas 
Simon  did  not  reach  elaboration  before  the  second 
Charles  returned  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  is  sig- 
nificant. In  miniatures,  the  Commonwealth,  too,  is 
distinguished  by  the  equally  noble  simplicity  of 
Samuel  Cooper;  a  simplicity,  however,  which  he 
could  not  be  compelled  to  surrender  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Whereas  Lely,  who  had  been  painting  sober 
portraits,  began  to  dwell  on  bosoms  and  the  fashion- 
ably cow-like.  For  the  time,  the  magnificent  aus- 
terity that  has  given  us  the  anonymous  Mrs.  Horton, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  was  pushed  into 
the  background.  All  the  same  it  endured;  and  we 
meet  it  again  and  again.  We  recognize  it  in  the  monu- 
mental starkness  of  Cotman,  in  Crome's  Slate  quarry, 
in  Blake  and  in  the  forthright  integrity  of  Constable. 

A  word  about  the  Mrs.  Horton,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  English  portraits  of  its  age. 
Beyond  a  vague  attribution  to  a  member  of  the  de 
Critz  family,  which  as  Mr.  Collins  Baker  has  re- 
minded us  was  naturalized  in  England  in  1552,  no- 

*  See  Abraham  and  Thomas  Simon;  England's  Greatest  Medallists,  in  The 
Connoisseur  (October,  1942). 


THOMAS  FAIRFAX.  THIRD  BARON  :  VICTOR  OF  NASEBV  :  LATER  AN  ACTIVE 
SUPPORTER  OF  THE  RESTORATION  :  ENGRAVING  AFTER  ROBERT  WALKER 
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body  has  succeeded  in  putting  a  name  to  the  very 
considerable  artist  who  painted  it,  though  Riley  has 
been  suggested.  It  remains  as  much  an  enigma  as 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery's  much  earlier  English 
painting  of Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury ,  about  1535, 
in  which  the  treatment  of  the  features  suggests  a  cer- 
tain ancestral  affinity  with  that  of  the  Mrs.  Horton. 
Of  the  lady  herself  we  have  details.  An  inscription 
styles  her  'Martha  Wife  of/Ioshua  Horton  Esq. /of 
Sowerby,'  to  which  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue 
adds  that  she  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Binns  of 
Ryshworth;  that  she  married  Horton  between  1651 
and  1657,  and  died  in 
1674.  The  date  of  her 
husband's  death  is  not 
stated,  but  it  looks  as 
though  the  portrait  were 
executed  during  her 
widowhood. 

Now,  whatever  be  the 
exact  date  of  the  Mrs. 
Horton,  it  is  clearly  in  the 
Puritan  tradition  which, 
as  we  have  agreed,  is 
essentially  the  English 
tradition  at  its  purest. 
It  must  be  insisted  that 
'Puritanism'  in  art  is  no 
mere  matter  of  date. 
Milton's  claim  on  im- 
mortality,like  Bunyan's, 
is  post-Restoration. 
Conversely,  Cornelius 
Johnson,  who  painted 
sitters  of  various  shades 
of  opinion*  and  left 

*  Though  himself  a  Royalist 
who  fought  at  Basing  House, 
William  Faithorne,  the  'first 
great  English  portrait  engraver, ' 


ARMS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  ON*  CARVED  OAK  DESK  DATED  1659  IN  THE 
VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  LENT  BY  LADY  GOMME  :  DRAWN  BY  FRED  ROE 


England  for  Holland  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War, 
frequently  reveals  in  his  work  an  austerity  of  outlook 
consistent  with  'Puritan  art.'  This  is  well  seen  in  his 
portrait  of  'Queen  Dick,'  the  Richard  Cromwell  dated 
1654,1  which  incidentally  proves  that  the  artist  must 
have  revisited  England  in  that  year  if,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  work  is  ad  vivum.  It  is  seen,  too,  in  a  very 
interesting  portrait  of  General  Ireton  at  Welbeck  Ab- 
bey, which  has  been  assigned  to  circa  1 640.  %  Formerly 
in  the  Northwick  Collection,  this  panel  is  wholly  re- 
liant on  its  intrinsic  ability  of  interpretation  and  state- 
ment coupled  with  a  stern  melancholy  that  compels 

our  respect.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  iconography 
of  Ireton  needs  clearing 
up.  In  1640,  Olivers 
future  son-in-law  was 
still  under  30,  whereas 
the  Welbeck  painting 
shows  a  man  who  might 
be  considerably  older. 
Moreover,  if  a  painting 
in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  represents  Ire- 
ton, which  is  doubtful, 
it  shows  a  very  differ- 
ent type  of  head  from 
that  at  Welbeck.  Con- 
trariwise, the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  Ireton  is 
a  good  deal  less  remote 
from  the  General's  fea- 
tures as  familiarized  by 

made  plates  of  both  Cavalier 
and  Parliamentary  1  leaders, 
f  Alexander  J.  inberg:  A 
Chronological  List  <  <  Portraits  by 
Cornelius  Johnson,  o,  J  orison  (Wal- 
pole  Soc,  vol.  X  (1922),  p.  35 
and  pi.  LXXIV). 
%  Op.  cit.,  p.  33  and  pi.  LXIX. 
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a  well-know  n  engraving  by  Houbraken  after  Samuel 
Cooper.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  truth  remains  that  these 
paintings  display  a  certain  inherent  Puritanism,  of 
which  the  fact  of  the  sitter  is  at  best  merely  a  part. 
Even  Edward  Bower's  'Black  Charleses'  owe  as  much 
of  their  sadness  to  the  interpretative  gloom  of  the 
painter  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tragedy  that 
brought  them  about. 

Look  again  at  the  Mrs.  Horton.  With  no  fripperies 
to  aid  him,  the  unknown  artist  saw  the  beauty  of  a 
black  dress  and  a  pale  old  face,  and  from  it  com- 
posed a  symphony.  The  sitter's  pearly  flesh-tones 
and  the  bony  structure  of  her  ageing  face  and  hands 
are  expressed  with  a  remarkable  sympathy,  reticence 
and  skill.  Despite  the  great  differences  between 
them,  there  exists  for  me  a  spiritual  affinity  between 
this  noble  portrait  and  the  supreme  genius  of  Velaz- 
quez's head  of  Philip  IV  when  elderly  in  the  same 
National  Gallery.  For  that,  too,  has  a  'Puritanism'  of 
its  own:  a  Puritanism  neither  religious  nor  political, 
but  of  the  artist's  mind — probing,  searching,  think- 
ing for  himself — creating  fields  of  thought  and  new- 
endeavour.  We  can  test  the  spirituality  of  the  Mrs. 
Horton  by  contrasting  it  with  another  'black'  por- 
trait, Riley's  Mrs.  Elliott  at  Kensington  Palace:  a 
competent  work  in  its  sphere,  but  worldly  and  un- 
satisfying beside  the  unknown  master's  work. 

I  do  not  claim  that  actual  Puritanism — that  of  the 
divines  and  the  Commonwealth — produced  a  period 
of  great  art;  but  it  did  produce  an  interesting  and 


SILVER  BEAKER  WITH  E NGRAVKD  DECORATION 
LONDON  HALL-MA KK  EOR  1653  4  :  HEIGHT  3} 
INCHES  :  THE  VR'TOUIA  ANT)  ALBERT  Ml  SI  I  M 
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far  more  impor- 
tant one  than  is 
generally  ac- 
knowledged. It 
was,  let  us  say, 
a  brake  on  the 
wheel  of  growing 
fl  amboy  ance 
and  as  such  its 
influence  was 
by  no  means 
negligible.  Art, 
I  fancy,  needs 
these  periodical 
restraints.  They 
may  inflict  vast 
damage,  but 
they  bring  us 
face-to-face  with 
fundamental 
truths.  And  I 

hold  that,  entirely  apart  from  the  embittered  con- 
troversies of  Church  and  State,  what  can  only  be 
called  an  aesthetic  'Puritanism'  is  inherent  in  much 
great  art  anywhere,  besides  being  an  almost  indis- 
pensable factor  in  the  art  of  England. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  the  influence  of  actual 
Puritanism  on  art  can  scarcely  be  overstressed, 
and,  not  unsuitably,  it  is  to  the  biography  of  an 
American-born  master  that  we  can  turn  for  a 
penultimate  word  on  our  case.  Says  Mr.  James 
Laver  in  his  admirable  life  of  Whistler  (originally 
published  in  1930) :  'No  one  ever  seems  able  to  get 
rid  of  an  ancestral  puritanism;  it  is  the  most  per- 
sistent strain  in  nature.  Conventional  behaviour 
may  be  abandoned,  orthodox  morality  may  be  cast 
aside,  but  the  puritanism  which  is  bred  in  the  bone 
always  results  in  the  denial  of  the  flesh  in  some  way 
or  another.  ...  A  man's  art  springs  from  the  deeper 
levels  of  his  nature,  and  Whistler's  deeper  levels 
were  puritan.'  This  is  profoundly  true;  and  if  such 
were  the  case  with  the  'Butterfly'  what  cause  for 
wonderment  is  there  that  an  ancestral  Puritanism 
should  persistently  assert  itself  in  the  homeland  of 
Wycliffe  and  Cromwell;  if  it  even  asserts  itself  in  the 
artistic  expression  of  folk  whose  opinions  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Lollards  and  Puritans? 
What  is  'bred  in  the  bone  always  results  in  the 
denial  of  the  flesh  in  some  way  or  another,'  and,  in 
one  sense,  austerity  in  art  is  at  least  a  denial  of 
sensuousness. 

And  here,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  wish  to  say 
something  more  on  a  relative  aspect  of 'Puritan  art.' 
Nobody  in  his  right  senses  is  ready  to  assert  that 
even  under  the  Commonwealth  art  was  everywhere 
marked  by  a  completely  Puritan  austerity.  Some 
silver,  for  instance,  is  more  ornamented  than  others. 
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TWO-HANDLED  PORRINGER  OF  SILVER  :  DECORATION'  ROUGHLY  CHASED 
LONDON  HALL-MARK  FOR  1656-7  :  HEIGHT  3|  INCHES  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


But  the  fact  remains  that  austerity  not  only  existed, 
as  it  demonstrably  did  both  before  and  after  the 
Republican  interlude,  but  existed  to  an  extent  that 
makes  it  a  cultural  factor.  To  show  (as  one  could) 
that  some  Commonwealth  furniture  or  silver  is 
virtually  identical  with  that  of  pre-Commonwealth 
date  in  no  wise  invalidates  the  argument.  If  a  silver- 
smith, say,  was  a  craftsman  he  was  also  a  tradesman 
and  worked  to  supply  a  demand.  One  customer, 
maybe  of  Royalist  kidney,  might  order  something 
richer  than  another  who  clung  to  the  plain  and 
austere.  In  an  unsettled  age,  both  types  of  buyer 
could  exist  side  by  side.  We  have  merely  to  show  that 
austerity  existed,  and  that  it  existed  to  a  marked 
extent  in  the  arts  and  crafts  is  indisputable.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  had  austerity  been  merely  a 

Commonwealth  growth,  it  would  have  died  the  death  in  the  Royalist  re- 
action, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  far  from  the  facts.  To  cite  one  more  ex- 
ample in  painting,  the  General  Monk  in  Buff  Coat,  here  illustrated,  is  not  a 
Commonwealth  portrait.  It  is  a  piece  out  of  Lely's  studio  after  the  Mon- 
archy's return.  But  though  datally  the  work  is  post-Restoration,  its  con- 
ception and  treatment  are  clearly  aligned  with  the  earlier  mood,  and  are 
as  much  links  with  the  Puritan  outlook  as  Monk  was  himself. 

How  deeply  actual  Puritanism  of  the  politico-religious  brand  had  etched 
itself  into  the  English  mentality  must  be  appreciated  before  even  recent 
history  can  be  rightly  assessed.  How  deeply  can  be  almost  better  under- 
stood from  the  enormous  flood  of  polemical  literature  than  from  the 
physical  excesses  of  the  zealots.  Beside  me  as  I  write  these  words  is  a  copy 
of  an  extremely  dull  religious 
book,  which  may  serve  to  point 
the  moral.  It  is  wordily  entitled 
The  Mystery  of  Selfe-Deceuing  or  A 
Discourse  and  Discouerie  of  the  De- 
ceitfulnesse  of  Man's  Heart.  Written 
by  the  late  faithfull  Minister  of  Gods 
Word,  D  any  el  Dyke,  Bachelour  in 
Diuinitie.  Published  since  his  Death, 
by  his  Brother  J.D.  Superficially, 
this  windy  performance  might 
have  been  penned  much  nearer 
to  the  Civil  War  than  the  1628 
in  which  it  was  actually  printed. 
In  it,  for  example,  is  a  diatribe  against  the  wearing  of  long  hair 
by  men,  a  fashion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Puritans,  though  its  extreme  forms  to  them  were  anathema. 
Not  that  such  paltering  with  ungodliness  would  have  suited  the 
worthy  Master  Dyke.  'When  we  plucke  and  pinch  the  long  haire 
of  Ruffians  with  that  pregnant  texte,  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  weare 
long  haire;  Nature  itselfe  teacheth  it.  Answer  is  made  that  it  is  onely 
to  be  vnderstood  of  such  haire  that  is  as  long  as  woman's:  But  as 
it  is  said  of  the  Pharisies,  that  their  Phylacteries  were  broad,  but  the 
expositions  of  the  law  narrow;  so  it  may  be  said  of  these  men,  that 
their  haire  is  long,  but  their  exposition  of  this  Scripture  is  very  short.  .  .  . 
Thus  in  stead  of  clipping  their  haire,  they  clip  the  Scripture.' 

Books  like  Mr.  Dyke's  may  have  been  ephemeral,  but  at  long 
last  their  mood,  grafted  with  a  Shakespearean  strain,  gave  us  Bun- 
yan.  And  when  Bunyan  wrote  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  he  virtually 
fathered  that  mighty  growth,  the  English  novel. 


CHALICE  WITH  LONDON  HALL-MARK  OF 
1654-5  :  OWNED  BY  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTOR 


BACK  &  SEAT  OF 
PADDED  LEATHER  :  PROPERTY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX 


lK-FRAMKI)  CROMWELLIAN  chair 
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SOME   SALES   OF   OLD  SILVER 

AT  CHRISTIE'S 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


A GOODLY  number  of  choice 
pieces  of  old  silver,  both  En- 
glish and  foreign,  have  been 
sold  at  satisfactory  prices  at  Christie's 
at  their  temporary  premises  at  Derby 
House,  Stratford  Place.  Before  de- 


No.  I. — THE  HOWARD  GRACE  CUP  (1525-6)  HEIGHT 
12J   INCHES    :    THE  VICTORIA   &   ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  II. — SHOWING  THE  COVER  OF  THE  HOWARD  GRACE  CUP  :  DIAMETER  OF  MOUTH,  4  INCHES 

scribing  some  of  these,  many  readers  may  be  glad  to  refresh  their 
memories  by  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  famous  treasures 
in  English  goldsmiths'  work  which  has  passed  through  their 
hands,  namely,  the  Howard  Grace  cup,  also  known  as  the  Thomas 
Becket  cup  of  the  year  1525-26,  alas!  by  one  of  the  many  un- 
identified London  goldsmiths  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
illustration  may  be  more  welcome  inasmuch  as  in  these  days  of 
peril  the  cup  is  not  accessible  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

This  remarkable  cup  is  formed  of  ivory  (now  slightly  cracked), 
with  rich  silver-gilt  garnishings.  Engraved  on  the  wide  rim  is  the 
appropriate  Latin  inscription  in  bold  Lombardic  letters:  iv.vr.u  • 
tvvm  ■  bibe  ■  cvm  ■  gavdio  •  ('Drink  thy  Wine  withjoy').  The  cir- 
cular foot  is  enriched  with  a  Gothic  cresting,  a  wide  pierced  band 
of  masks  amid  arabesque  foliage,  finely  chased,  and  lower  edg- 
ings of  beading  and  cording  (some  ornament  is  missing).  In- 
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Duke  of  Norfolk's  col- 
lection of  old  plate  this 
magnificent  and  his- 
toric standing  cup  and 
monument  of  an  un- 
known Tudor  gold- 
smith's work  was  sent 
for  sale  at  Christie's 
on  May  i  2th,  1 93 1 , 
and  the  princely  sum 
of  £11,000  was  paid 
for  it  by  the  late  Lord 
Wakefield  as  a  gift  to 
the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  through 
the  National  Art  Col- 
lections Fund  (Nos.  i, 
ii).  The  cup  has  en- 
gaged many  pens  in 
descriptions,  but  refer- 
ence to  only  one  may 
suffice  here:  that  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Watts, 
F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Metal- 
work,  in  the  28th  Annual  Report  of  the  Fund  for  1931. 

The  most  common  form  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  rose-water  ewer  was  tall  and  vase- 
shaped,  of  which  several  notable  examples  have 
survived,  despite  many  losses.  A  marked  and  extra- 
ordinary departure  from  this  conventional  design 


No.  III.— SILVER-GILT  ROSE-WATER  EWER,  HEIGHT  1U  IN.  &  BASIN',  DIAMETER  19  IN.  :  1618  19  (IN  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE 

serted  in  the  cover  is  a  circular  ivory  plaque  lined 
with  silver-gilt,  from  which  rises  an  elaborate  vase- 
shaped  ornament  of  lobes  in  two  sections  and  two 
step  mouldings,  and  studded  with  pearls  and  gar- 
nets, the  lower  part  being  encircled  by  a  band  of 
similar  design  to  that  on  the  foot.  Round  the  base 
of  this  vase  is  a  small 
band  inscribed  feare 
god.  On  the  ivory 
plaque  of  the  cover  is 
a  silver-gilt  band,  en- 
graved in  Lombardic 
characters,  estote 
sobrit,  the  initials  TB 
tied  together,  re- 
peated, and  a  pome- 
granate— the  badge 
of  Queen  Catherine 
of  Aragon — between 
the  words.  The  vase 
is  surmounted  by  a 
group  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon.  For 
many  years  the  initials 
TB  and  the  mitre  were 
regarded  as  those  of 
Thomas  Becket,  but 
they  are  now  believed 
to  be  those  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berkeley 
family,  whose  crest 

WaS  a  mitre.  FrOm  the         No.  IV.— SET  OF  THREE  CHARLES-!!    GINGER'  JARS,  1669-70   :  HEIGHT  151  INCHES  &  10  INCHES  :  MAKER'S  MARK,  RC 
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No.  V.— A  PLAIN  TANKARD  OF  1686-7  :  HEIGHT  7|  INCHES 


occurs  in  one  sold,  with  its  companion  basin,  at  Christie's  on 
December  14th,  1938,  in  the  dispersal  of  part  of  the  great  collec- 
tion gathered  together  at  great  cost  by  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  This  unique  ewer  is  divided  by  decorated  ribs  into  five 
sections,  repousse  and  chased  with  panels  of  marine  monsters, 
trees,  animals  and  an  hour-glass;  the  foot  conforming  to  the  shape 
of  the  body.  The  curved  handle  is  attached  by  a  demi-lion  to  the 
scalloped  rim,  which  has  a  dolphin  spout.  The  basin  is  likewise 
divided  into  five  sections,  embossed  with  figures  emblematic  of 
Time,  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  vines  and  corn,  and 
a  figure  of  a  shepherd ;  while-  on  the  narrow  rim,  divided  by  five 
shells,  are  panels  enriched  with  emblems  corresponding  with  those 
inside  the  basin.  In  the  centre  is  a  raised  and  decorated  boss  with 
a  detachable  plain  top,  possibly  for  arms  or  other  devices,  upon 
which  the  ewer  was  displayed  (No.  iii).  Both  vessels  are  stamped 
with  the  London  date-letter  for  1 618-19.  They  were  sold  for  the 
satisfactory  price  of  £1,950,  and  passed  into  the  collection  of  the 
late  Viscount  Rothermere,  who  presented  them  with  many  other 
pieces  of  great  rarity  and  value  to  the  Middle  Temple. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
vase-shaped  rose-water  ewers.  Christie's  sold  one  with  its  com- 
panion basin  of  the  date  1 6 1  o- 1 1  in  the  sale  of  the  Sneyd  heirlooms 
which  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Hearst.  In  compiling  the  catalogue 
of  the  plate  of  Eton  College,  the  writer  had  reason  to  suggest  that 
the  pair  of  the  same  date  in  that  collection,  bearing  the  maker's 
mark  of  SO  as  on  the  Sneyd  vessels  and  on  a  ewer  and  basin,  1 600-1,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ancaster, 
were  made  by  the  London  goldsmith,  Symon  Owen. 

Charles  II  ginger  jars  or  vases,  displayed  only  in  such  great  houses  as  Welbeck  Abbey,  Belvoir  Castle, 
Knole  and  elsewhere,  are  not  frequently  seen  in  the  auction  room.  A  set  of  three  (one  large  and  two  small) 
was  sold  for  £500  at  Christie's  on  March  18th,  1942  (No.  iv).  The  form  was  derived  from  the  jars  of  Chinese 
porcelain  imported  in  large  numbers  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  East,  and  the  embossed  decoration  consists  of  Cupids 
and  large  foliage,  with  a  surbase  of  acanthus  and  palm 
leaves.  They  are  stamped  with  the  London  date-letter 
for  1 669-70  and  with  the  maker's  mark  of  RC  in  a  dotted 
oval,  which  the  writer  attributes  to  Robert  Cooper,  the 
maker  of  some  similar  jars  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  and  of  much  plate  of  rare  interest  in  private 
ownership.  A  pair  of  such  jars  of  about  1665,  with  three 
richly  decorated  beakers,  from  the  Earl  of  Home's  col- 
lection, were  sold  at  Christie's  in  June  1919  and  are  illus- 
trated in  their  sale  catalogue. 

A  good  example  of  a  plain  James  II  tankard  of  the 
year  1686-87  was  sold  on  March  18th,  1942,  for  £105 
(No.  v).  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  personal  association 
with  the  natural  son  of  Louise  Renee  de  Kerouaille, 
mistress  of  Charles  II,  by  whom  she  was  created  suojure 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  1673.  The  son  was  born  in  the 
year  previous  and  was  created  in  1675  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lennox  and  in  1681  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
It  is  adorned  in  front  by  a  skilful  heraldic  engraver  with 
the  Royal  arms  of  his  father  the  King,  but  by  a  strange 
omission,  without  the  encircling  Garter,  as  was  the 
usual  practice.  A  pretty  little  story  is  told  of  the  boy  Duke, 
that  when  he  was  given  the  Garter  at  the  age  of  nine  he 
thoughtlessly  placed  the  blue  ribbon  over  his  left  shoul- 
der instead  of  round  his  neck,  whereupon  the  King  issued  no.vi. — tea-pot  1 709-10,  by  anthony  nelme,  &  stand  with  lamp  1710-11 
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an  order  that  henceforth  it 
should  be  so  worn.  The  Duke 
died  in  1723,  and  was  buried 
first  inWestminsterAbbey  and 
later  in  Chichester  Cathedral. 

An  earlier  plain  tankard 
(1659-60)  was  sold  in  the  re- 
cent sale  of  the  Loder  collec- 
tion at  Christie's  for  the  sum 
of  £464  12s.  6d.,  which  was 
engraved  with  a  pleasant  in- 
scription that  it  had  been  the 
gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Hampson, 
baronet,  for  the  use  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Tailors  in  the 
City  of  Oxford  in  1660.  Some 
of  the  company's  plate  has 
appeared  at  Christie's  in 
other  sales. 

Readers  of  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  sales  at  Christie's 
were  somewhat  startled  to  see 
that  onSeptember23rd,i942, 
a  plain,  simple  and  attractive 
little  tea-pot  of  octagonal 
shape,  with  a  contemporary 

coat  of  arms,  was  sold  for  the  high  price  of  £450. 
The  maker  in  1709-10  was  the  London  goldsmith, 
Anthony  Nelme,  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship  and  beauty  of  his  silver  toilet  ser- 


No.  VII.— CUP  AND  COVER.  1727-8  :  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE  :  HEIGHT,  12  IN. 


No.  VIII.— ROSE-WATER  EWER  (H.  14)  IN.),  BASIN  (D.  12  IN.)  1783-4  :  BY  DANIEL  SMITH  &  ROBERT  SHARP 


vices  and  for  many  noble  pieces  of  silver.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Nelme,  yeoman,  of  Much  Marcle,  co. 
Hereford,  and  was  sent  to  London  to  be  apprenticed 
in  1672  for  seven  years  to  Richard  Rowley,  none  of 
whose  work  can  be  identified.  His  son  and  appren- 
tice, Francis  Nelme,  was  also  a  successful  gold- 
smith, and  many  fine  things  have  come  from  the 
workshop  inherited  from  his  father,  including  an 
exceedingly  rare  gold  and  enamelled  cup  in  one  of 
the  Rothschild  collections  in  Paris.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Lumley,  the  purchasers  of  this  Queen  Anne  tea-pot, 
have  found  a  suitable  silver  stand  with  spirit  lamp  to 
fit  it — marked  with  the  date-letter  for  1710-11  and 
the  maker's  mark  of  William  Fawdery  (No.  vi). 

In  a  sale  at  Christie's  on  November  27th,  one  of 
the  fine  two-handled  cups  with  covers  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  the  Anglo-French  goldsmith  whose 
work  has  been  so  greatly  sought  after  by  collec- 
tors, was  sold  by  Major  P.  Pearson  Gregory  for  the 
substantial  sum  of  £j20,  an  advance  of  no  less  than 
£400  on  the  price  realized  for  a  cup  (1744-45)  °f 
the  same  form  in  the  Rothermere  sale  of  December 
3rd,  1 94 1.  Several  of  these  cups  with  different  deco- 
ration from  the  Lamerie  atelier  are  illustrated  in  the 
late  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips's  sumptuous  book  on  this 
prolific  goldsmith,  but  not  one  with  the  s?  ne  em- 
bellishment of  straps  with  medallions  of  classical 
heads  (No.  vii) .  The  date  of  this  cup  is  1 727-28,  only 
a  year  later  than  the  great  wine  cistern,  one  of  his 
highest  achievements,  which  is,  or  was,  in  the 
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Hermitage  Museum  at  Leningrad.  A  plain  cup  of 
this  fashion  by  the  above-mentioned  Anthony 
Nelme,  171 7-18,  was  sold  for  the  gratifying  price  of 
£400  at  Christie's  on  March  18th  last. 

One  of  the  most  precious  and  ornate  cups  of  this 
fashion  is  the  Godolphin  cup  of  massive  gold,  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  the  late  Baroness  Faucon- 
berg  and  Conyers  (Countess  of  Yarborough),  by  the 
present  Earl  of  Yarborough,  which  has  descended 
from  the  original  owner,  Sidney  Godolphin,  whose 
crest,  a  dolphin,  appropriately  forms  the  handles.  It 
came  from  the  workshop  of  David  Willaume  the 
younger  in  1732-33,  the  son  and  apprentice  of  the 
admirable  Huguenot  goldsmith  of  the  same  name,  a 
refugee  from  Metz,  who  died  in  prosperity  as  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Tingrith  in  Bedfordshire  in  1 741 . 

Silver  from  the  first  workshops  in  Birmingham 
has  suffered  undeserved  neglect  by  collectors,  especi- 
ally the  work  of  Matthew  Boulton  (1 728-1809), 
craftsman,  silversmith  and  engineer,  and  eminent 
son  of  that  city.  To  his  zeal,  generosity  and  influ- 
ence is  due  the  establishment  of  the  first  Assay  Office 
there  in  1773.  In  1762  he  took  into  partnership  one 
John  Fothergill,  and  their  joint  productions  in- 
cluded faceted  steel  jewellery,  Wedgwood  cameos 
in  cut  steel  frames,  ormolu  ornaments  for  the  house 
and  trifles  in  silver.  A  silver  tankard  of  historical  in- 
terest and  of  sound  workmanship  bears  the  joint 
mark  of  Matthew  Boulton  and  John  Fothergill  for 
1779-80,  and  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  having 
been  bought  in  1829  with  a  legacy  of  Nicholas 
Campbell,  who  was  born  in  Malta  and  became 


No.  IX. — MASSIVE  SOUP  TUREEN   AND  STAND,  1807-8,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  (WT.  669  OZ.)  BY  PAUL  STORR 


prominent  in  New  England  history  as  one  of  the 
famous  Boston  Tea  Party.  This  introductory  note  is 
a  reminder  of  the  plain  salver  bearing  the  date- 
letter  for  the  first  year  of  the  Assay  Office  and  the 
mark  of  Boulton  and  Fothergill,  sold  at  Christie's  on 
August  6th,  1942.  Silver  with  the  mark  of  Matthew 
Boulton  alone  has  appeared  for  sale  in  their  rooms 
from  time  to  time. 

A  silver-gilt  rose-water  ewer  and  basin,  recalling 
the  influence  of  Robert  Adam  in  the  decoration, 
were  sold  for  nearly  £140  in  Sir  Lionel  Faudel 
Phillips's  collection  in  June  1941.  The  chief  decora- 
tive features  of  the  elegant  ewer  are  a  medallion  of 
Cupid  astride  a  seahorse,  laurel  festoons,  honey- 
suckle, a  band  of  laurel  on  the  neck  and  palm 
leaves.  The  circular  basin  is  similarly  decorated  with 
festoons  and  honeysuckle.  Adorning  them  are  the 
contemporary  arms  of  John,  tenth  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, and  his  wife,  Sarah,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
Robert  Child,  the  banker,  of  Osterley  Park,  with 
whom  he  eloped  in  1782,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
day.  Child  died  shortly  afterwards,  dispossessing  his 
beloved  daughter  and  leaving  his  great  fortune  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  this  marriage,  Sarah  Sophia,  who 
in  1804  married  the  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  who 
succeeded  to  Osterley  Park  and  to  the  great  banking 
house  of  Child  in  Fleet  Street.  The  makers  of  this 
pair  of  fine  vessels  in  1 783-84  were  the  partners  and 
men  of  skill,  Daniel  Smith  and  Robert  Sharp,  much 
of  whose  work  and  that  of  their  contemporaries  is 
unaccountably  despised  by  collectors  (No.  viii). 

In  the  same  sale  were  a  pair  of  the  massive  soup 
tureens  with  covers  and  stands  (1807-8),  character- 
istic of  the  grandiose  work  of 
Paul  Storr  (1 771  1844),  most 
of  whose  finest  silver  is  in  the 
Royal  collection  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  writer's  illustrated  article 
in  The  Connoisseur  (Octo- 
ber, 1942).  The  tureens  were  of 
the  great  weight  of  669  ounces 
and  realized  £434  17s.  (No.  ix). 

Another  soup  tureen,  part  of 
Nelson's  plate,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  the  work  of  Daniel 
Pontifex  in  1 800-1  and  was  given 
by  Sir  Frederick  Preston  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Winston  Chur- 
chill's Red  Cross  Aid  to  Russia 
Fund  and  sold  for  £500  to  an 
admirer  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Churchill. 

Several  pieces  of  Continental 
silver  of  interest  have  been  sold 
recently  for  gratifying  prices. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  cele- 
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brated  Drake  cup  sold  for  £2,100  in 
the  George  A.  Lockett  collection  in 
April  1942,  the  work  of  Abraham 
Gessner  of  Zurich.  Next  in  import- 
ance in  the  same  sale  were  a  pair  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  globe  cups  by 
a  goldsmith  of  Nuremberg,  Andreas 
Bergman,  about  1 620,  finely  engraved 
with  emblems  and  supported  by  knee- 
ling figures  of  Atlas,  on  bases  of  shells 
and  dolphins,  which  went  for  the 
high  price  of  £980  (No.  x).  Under- 
neath are  Latin  inscriptions  engraved 
on  a  black  enamel  ground,  as  follows : 


MENS  DOCTA  IN  TERRIS  HAUT  EST 
SUBSISTERE  NAT  A,  ALTIUS  1ST,  CCELI 
RUTILOS  CONSIDERAT  ORBOS  [ORBES],  QUOS 
HABEANT  MOTUS,  QUO  GYRENT  ORDINE 
CENTRAM  SERIVATIS  NOTAS  EFFECTUS  ET 
JUDICAT  {?)  ANNUM.  MENS  CHRISTIANA 
TAMEN  STELLARUM  TRANSVOLA  TIGNES, 
DUM  CCELI  PEREUNT.  DEUS  OMNIS  ET 
UNICA  MET  A  EST. 

II 

IMPERIO  CLARUS  NINUS  CLARUSQUE 
DAREIUS  MAGNUS  PELLEUS  IUVENIS  VERUM 
OMNIBUS  ISTIS  ILLE  EGO  JULIADES  CAESAR 
NON  CESSERO  PRIMUS  ROMULIDAS  INTER 
PROCERES  PRINCEPSQUE  MONARCH  A.  IN- 
DUPERATOR  EGO  PRIMUS  CERVICIBUS  ERGO 
MERITO  NOSTRIS  INN  ITU R  ORBIS. 


No.  X.— PAIR  OK  GLOBE  C  UPS  MADE  BY  ANDKKAS  BERGMAN,  NUREMBERG,  CIRCA  162(1  :  H.  9\  IN. 


TERRARUM 


The  inscriptions  are  corrupt  and  engraved  by 
someone  ignorant  of  Latin.  The  first  may  be  trans- 
lated thus:  'The  scientific  mind  is  not  born  to  con- 
fine itself  to  earth,  but  gazes  at  the  flaming  orbs  of 
heaven — their  movements  and  in  what  progression 
the  centre  revolves:  it  examines  too  the  known 
effects,  and  judges  the  year.  But  the  Christian  mind 
considers  the  rotations  of  the  stars,  while  the  heavens 
pass  away.  God  is  its  whole  and  only  goal.'  The 
second  may  be  read  thus :  'Ninus  was  famous  for  his 
empire,  and  so  was  Darius;  great  was  the  youth  of 
Pella,  but  I  Caesar,  son  of  Julius,  shall  not  give  place 
to  them  all,  I  first  among  the  chieftains  sprung  from 
Romulus.  I  supreme  King  and  first  Emperor:  there- 
fore the  whole  world  rightly  rests  upon  my  shoulders.' 

Sold  also  in  the  Lockett  collection  was  a  nautilus- 
shell  cup,  engraved  with  foliage  and  enriched  with 
elaborate  silver-gilt  mounts,  composed  of  such  ap- 
propriate subjects  as  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  three 
straps  of  satyrs  blowing  horns  and  a  handle  formed 
of  a  monster  with  jewelled  eyes  and  surmounted  by 
a  figure  of  Neptune  holding  a  shield  set  with  a 
carbuncle;  the  stem  is  fashioned  like  two  satyrs,  one 
playing  a  flute  and  the  other  holding  a  book  in- 
scribed Le  Preus  la  Dvre  E.  Gre  Mori;  the  satyrs  stand 
on  a  turtle  resting  on  an  oval  foot  decorated  with 


marine  deities  and  with  a  moulding  of  formal  egg 
and  tongue.  The  cup  was  wrought  at  the  well- 
known  centre  of  Dutch  goldsmiths,  Dordrecht,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  was  sold 
for  £240  (No.  xi).  Later  in  the  same  century  was 
another  Dutch  nautilus-shell  cup  in  the  Lockett  sale, 
not  so  elaborate  in  the  silver-gilt  mounts  and  deco- 
ration of  straps,  caryatid  figures,  foliage  and  scroll- 
work and  small  figures  of  a  triton,  mermaid  and 
marine  monsters,  enriched  with  pearls  and  other 
jewels.  The  most  prominent  features  are  a  Neptune 
riding  a  seahorse  on  the  top  and  the  stem  formed  of 
a  satyr  on  a  decorated  circular  base  set  with  five 
pearls  (No.  xii).  The  cup  sold  for  £75. 

Christie's  have  enjoyed  a  most  successful  series  of 
sales  of  silver,  doubtless  to  the  gratification  of  their 
clients,  since  their  temporary  removal  from  their 
historic  rooms  in  the  congenial  surroundings  of  St. 
James's  to  Derby  House,  Stratford  Place.  The  grand 
total  from  June  1941  to  October  14th,  1942, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  nearly  £160,000. 

Gifts  of  old  English  plate,  it  is  superfluous  to  say, 
are  particularly  welcome  at  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Christ's  College,  Cambri.'  ^e,  was 
enriched  some  time  ago  by  the  gift  fror  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  of  a  great  standing  cup  of  1  6 1 1- 1 2, 
which  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  the  high  price  of 
£4,500  in  the  Plomer-Ward  heirlooms  in  1920. 
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Nos.  XI  &  XII. — NAUTILUS-SHELL  CUP,  DUTCH  (DORDRECHT),  H.  10J  IN.  :  NAUTILUS-SHELL  CUP,  DUTCH,  H.  II J  IN.  :  LATE  XVI  CENTURY  (SEE  PAGE  25) 

A  FLAG  DAY  FOR  OUR  SEAMEN 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following  appeal  Admiralty  House,  Whitehall, 

from  Mrs.  Alexander,  wife  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  London,  S.  W.  i  . 

Dear  Sir, 

It  would  be  a  great  help  if  you  would  kindly  draw  attention  in  your  paper  to  the  Salute  to 
Seamen,  which  is  to  be  given  on  April  13th,  by  means  of  a  Flag  Day  in  aid  of  the  work  of  six  Sailors' 
Societies.    Following  are  some  details  of  the  Societies'  work  for  the  seamen. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Esther  E.  Alexander, 
President,  Flag  Day  Committee. 

SALUTE  TO  SEAMEN 

A  real  Salute  to  Seamen  is  to  be  given  on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  not  by  the  B.B.C.  this  time,  but  by  the  public 
in  the  streets,  in  the  offices  and  shops,  in  the  homes  and  hotels.  The  men,  women,  and  children  who  owe  so 
much  to  the  gallant  seamen  will  have  a  chance  to  say  'thank  you'  on  the  Flag  Day  which  six  Sailors'  Societies 
ai  holding  in  aid  of  their  work  for  seamen.  The  seamen's  societies  try  to  do  for  the  seamen  what  the  individual 
would  like  to  do.  For  instance:  Outfits  are  sent  in  the  rescue  tugs  for  the  survivors,  who  may  be  almost  entirely 
without  clothes  and  have  to  be  days  in  a  boat.  Electric  blankets  go  too,  and  also  special  breathing  apparatus. 
Books  are  placed  on  board  ships  and  can  be  changed  at  various  ports.  Hostels  or  clubs  are  open  day  and  night 
for  survivors,  or  seamen  who  come  ashore  on  leave.  Allied  sailors  are  made  welcome,  too.  Disabled  or  sick 
seamen  are  visited  in  hospital  at  home  and  abroad.  Bags  containing  razor,  shaving  soap,  toilet  soap,  writing 
paper,  and  a  2|d.  stamp  are  given  to  each  seaman  in  English  and  Scottish  hospitals.  Chaplains  break  the  news 
to  the  seaman's  wife  or  mother  when  he  will  not  return.  Old,  unfit,  and  disabled  seamen  are  provided  with  a 
home,  or  help  for  themselves  and  their  dependants.  The  Flag  Day  contributions  help  in  all  this  work,  and  in 
addition  provide  those  little  things  which  a  shipwrecked  man  needs  at  once:  his  fare  home,  a  set  of  teeth,  or  a 
pair  of  glasses.  Twenty  thousand  flag  sellers  are  needed  who  will  sell  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  building  where 
they  work,  on  the  Flag  Day,  April  13th,  or  who  will  make  a  house-to-house  collection  from  April  13th  to  19th. 
Will  they  write  to  Miss  Nancy  Scott,  the  Organizer,  4,  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  S.W.i. 
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DAVIS  AND  OTHERS 


By  ALLAN  FEA 


P 


RAY  get  Sir  Godfrey  to  write  on  the  back  of 
Lady  Masham's  picture,  "Lady  Masham," 
and  on  the  back  of  mine,  "John  Locke, 
1704."  This  he  did  to  Mr.  Molyneaux's;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  done,  or  else  the  pictures  of  private 
persons  are  lost  in  two  or  three  generations,  and  so 
the  picture  loses  its  value,  it  not  being  known  whom 
it  was  made  to  represent.' 

So  wrote  the  Great  Philosopher  to  Anthony 
Collins,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

Had  this  rule  been  observed,  what  an  amount 
of  uncertainty  and  controversy  could  have  been 
avoided;  and  we  might  not  have  been  left 
guessing  whom  'the  portrait  of  a  lady,'  or 
'a  gentleman,'  by  Romney,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, or  their  predecessors  or  followers, 
might  have  represented. 

Added  to  this  simple  neglect  is  the  care- 
less acceptance  of  false  names.  Conclusions 
are  jumped  at  by  collectors,  or  private 
owners,  and  titles  are  affixed  to  frames  re- 
gardless of  the  clues  obtainable  from  costume 
or  coiffure,  should  the  features  fail  to  be 
recognized.  But  nowadays  there  is  at  least 
more  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  name  of 
the  artist,  for  in  sale  catalogues  we  usually 
find — 'Van  Dyck,  or  attributed  to*  or  who- 
ever the  painter  may  be. 

In  historical  portraiture  the  identity  of 
the  person  represented  is  of  first  import- 
ance, quite  apart  from  its  intrinsic  monetary 
value,  or  as  a  work  of  art.  Controversy  re- 
garding the  name  of  the  painter  often  leaves 
the  sitter  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 
Carlyle,  for  one,  did  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  a  correct  pictorial  impression  of 
any  personage  that  has  figured  in  the  annals 
of  the  past.  To  the  discerning  genius  of  the 
painter  we  have  to  rely  upon  a  correct  rep- 
resentation, not  only  of  the  external  appear- 
ance, but  some  evidence,  however  remote, 
of  the  inner  controlling  forces  or  weaknesses 
of  the  sitter.  This  rather  obscure  or  masked 
individuality,  indeed,  is  the  essential  objec- 
tive of  portraiture.  And  this  is  owing  to  the 
discerning  genius  of  the  artist — a  true  and 
reliable  record  of  concrete  personality  and 
individuality  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
such  great  masters  as  Tudor  Holbein,  seven- 


teenth-century Velazquez  and  Cooper;  and,  coming 
down  to  modern  times,  Victorian  John  Sargent,  R.A. 

Notwithstanding  the  strikingly  characteristic  por- 
traits of  his  mother  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  con- 
tradictory contention  of  that  eccentric  and  antago- 
nistic poser,  Whistler,  is  invalid  and  absurd;  that 
psychological  readings  of  character  were  no  business 
of  the  painter.  The  form  and  not  the  substance  con- 
cerned the  artist:  'That  the  sitter  is  an  accident: 
the  painter  looks  not  below  the  surface,  and  portrays  no 
more  character  than  the  skin  suggests." 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  rival  actresses. 


MARIE  D 
PALACE  : 
WISSING 


ESTE,  DUCHESS  OF  MODENA  ;  SECOND  WIFE  OF  JAMES  II  :  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 
A  PORTRAIT  FORMERLY  MISNAMED  '  NELL  GWYN '  :  PAINTED  BY  WILLEM 
:  REPRODUCED  HERE  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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Nell  Gwyn  and  Moll  Davis,  of  whom  unfortunately  there  is  but 
little  contemporary  evidence  of  their  personal  appearance,  apart 
from  their  portraits.  Pepys  is  provokingly  silent  on  this  point, 
their  dancing  and  singing  seeming  to  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion. Moll's  'jiggs'  in  male  attire,  presumably,  were  more  to  his 
liking  than  Nell's.  And  the  'prettiness'  of  Moll's  coach  has  been 
recorded  rather  than  that  of  its  owner. 

Judging  by  the  latter's  later  portraits,  she  soon  outlived  what 
facial  attraction  she  ever  had.  As  for  Nell,  this  connoisseur  in 
female  beauty  had  the  privilege  of  a  close  inspection  off  the 


PORTRAIT  KNOWN  AS  '  MARY  DAVIS '  :  STUDIO  OF  SIR  PETER  LELY  :  N.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


stage.  He  referred  to  her  as  looking  'mighty  pretty.' 

Now  turning  to  the  portraits  of  these  two  charmers  who  danced 
and  sang  their  sex-appeal  so  easily  into  Court  favour.  Some 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  misleading  portrait,  by 
Wissing,  hung  in  William  Ill's  state  bedroom  at  Hampton  Court. 
It  was  named  Nell  Gwyn,  but  unmistakably  represents  James  IPs 
second  spouse,  Marie  d'Este,  for  Nell  was  not  admitted  into  the 
aristocratic  set  of  the  other  ladies  of  distinction  that  formed  what 
were  known  as  'the  Windsor  Beauties.'  The  error  in  the  attribu- 
tion may  be  ascribed  to  some  confusion  caused  by  the  intrusion 


A  MINIATURE  BY  DIXON,  BELIEVED  TO  HE  NELL  GWYN 
BUCCLEUCH  COLLECTION  :  COPYRIGHT  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


into  the  originally  select  society  of  three 
or  four  portraits  that  had  no  claim  to 
such  distinction.  These  additions  were 
made  circa  1730  and  a  century  later, 
and  in  the  latter  case  Marie  cTEste  and 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  figured,  James 
II's  Queen  having  been  removed  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  no  respect  does 
this  portrait  bear  any  resemblance  to 
Nell  Gwyn.  Then  there  is  the  evidence 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  stated  'that 
most  assuredly  since  she  had  resided  at 
Windsor — [where  'the  Beauties'  then 
were  housed] — there  had  been  no  "Nell 
Gwyn"  there.' 

Let  us  now  deal  with  the  charming 
picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
(formerly  attributed  to  Lely  and  now 
proved  to  be  a  'studio'  of  that  master) 
bearing  the  name  of  Mary  Davis.  A  re- 
plica of  this  portrait,  some  twenty-three 
years  ago,  hung  in  the  ancestral  seat  of 
the  Jermyns,  staunch  adherents  to  the 
House  of  Stuart.  And  a  copy  'in  little,' 
by  Dixon,  is  in  the  Buccleuch  minia- 
ture collection.  Both  have  always  been 
known  as  Nell  Gwyn.  The  former,  at 
Rushbrooke  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  con- 
spicuously hung  to  greet  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch upon  his  frequent  jaunts  to  New- 
market, when  often  Nell  herself  was  in 
attendance,  who  would  never  have  suf- 
fered her  deadly  rival  to  offer  greeting. 
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The  Buccleuch  miniature  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
work  of  Lely's  pupil,  Dixon,  'Keeper  of  Charles  IPs 
Picture  Closet' :  a  fairly  close  copy  either  of  the 
Rushbrooke  picture,  or  the  so-called  Mary  Davis  in 
the  National  Collection.  This  miniature  has  always 
been  known  in  the  Buccleuch  Catalogues  as  Nell 
Gwyn.  And  though  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  Chats  on  Minia- 
tures (presumably  going  by  the  National  Portrait 
Lely),  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Mary 
Davis,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Dixon  miniature  represents  Nell,  for  there  is  con- 
temporary documentary  support  showing  that  she 
not  only  employed  the  miniaturists,  Crosse  and 
Dixon,  to  make  copies  of  her  portraits  in  oil,  but 
that  this  very  Buccleuch  specimen  figures  in  the 
actress's  Household  papers,  viz-  a  note  from  the 
latter  artist  to  Nell's  steward  (Fleetwood  Shepherd) 
asking  him  to  pay  the  bearer  fifty 
shillings  for  her  picture  copied  for 
her;  signed  and  receipted,  May 
7th,  1675. 

For  further  confirmation  of  this 
identification  one  has  but  to  refer 
to  the  'mezzo'  of  Nell  that  is  simi- 
lar in  every  detail  to  the  Mary 
Davis  Lely  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  saving  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sitter  is  reversed,  viz. 
the  right  hand  rests  upon  the  vase, 
not  the  left.  Portraits  at  Littlecote 
and  one  owned  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Rosebery  show  a  strong  resem- 
blance, the  former,  an  original  by 
Verelst,  being  independent  evi- 
dence in  supporting  the  particu- 
lar type  of  feature  and  expression 
in  question. 

Whether  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  Mary  Davis  was  so  named 
when  purchased  in  1867  I  do  not 
know.  But  if  not,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  some  art  expert  at  the 
time  may  have  been  misled  by  an 
entry  in  the  No(te-Book  of  the 
seventeenth-century  artist,  Mary 
Beale:  T  saw  at  Mr.  Bab  May's 
Lodgings  at  Whitehall,  these  pic- 
tures of  Mr.  Lely's  doeing: — Mrs. 
Gwin,with  a  lamb: — Mrs.  Davis, 
with  a  Gold  Pot.' 

Now  there  exists  an  exception- 
ally fine  Lely  that  undoubtedly 
represents  Moll  Davis,  and  has, 
since  her  time,  always  been  so 
named.  It  remained,  until  twen- 
ty years  ago,  at  the  Hertford- 
shire seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 


Cassiobury.  The  sitter  here  is  entirely  unlike  Nell 
Gwyn.  And  she  holds  a  golden  pot  (a  powder-pot) 
in  her  lap.  The  golden  vessel  in  the  Nationa 
trait  picture,  that  may  have  been  confused  with 
Moll's  powder-pot,  is  rather  a  vase,  or  jar,  than 
anything  else.  And  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  Cassiobury  pic- 
ture would  think  the  entry  in  the  Note-Book — 'a 
Golden  Pot' — referred  to  that  oil  painting.  This 
portrait  of  Moll  (now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Brocket,  of  Kinnersley  Castle,  Hereford)  in  all  like- 
lihood came  to  Cassiobury  direct  from  Baptist  May, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  confidant  of  the 
intrigues  of  Charles  II.  It  was  his  brother,  Hugh, 
under  whose  instruction  Cassiobury  was  built,  circa 
1677,  for  the  first  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Baptist  possibly 
sold  or  gave  the  painting  to  the  patron  of  his  archi- 


PORTRAIT  OF  MOLL  DAVIS 
AT  CASSIOBURY  AND  NOW 


BY  SIR  PETER  LELY  FORMERLY  IN  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  COLLECTION 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  LORD  BROCKET,  KINNERSLEY  CASTLE,  HEREFORD 
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tect  brother.  If  not  the  case,  the  Lely  may  have 
been  transferred  from  Charlton  House,  Wiltshire, 
at  the  time  of  an  alliance  between  the  Capels  and 
the  Howards  of  Charlton.  For  at  this  fine  Jacobean 
mansion  there  are,  or  were,  several  portraits  of  Moll 
Davis  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
brother  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  playwright,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  poet  Dryden,  who,  no  doubt, 
were  helpful  in  Moll's  stage  career. 

As  in  the  Cassiobury  portrait,  those  at  Charlton 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  Nell  Gwyn;  nor  do 
the  full-length  Kneller  at  Audley  End  or  the  minia- 
ture formerly  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection. 

Now  regarding  the  Lely  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  named  Nell  Gwyn,  this  differs  from  any 
other  portrait  of  the  actress  that  I  have  seen.  It  is 
sprightly  enough,  certainly,  but  I  cannot  think  it  is 
she.  Some  years  ago  I  asked  Lionel  Cust  about  this 
portrait,  and  he  told  me  that  he  'had  little  faith  in 
it.'  He  said  the  picture  was  purchased  in  1858  to 
replace  a  portrait  of  Nell,  by  Lely,  in  the  possession 


THE  SO-CALLED  PORTRAIT  OF  NELL  GWYN  BY  LELY  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


of  Viscount  Esher,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  far 
more  likely  to  represent  her.* 

The  best-known  portraits  of  the  actress  are  those 
fondling  a  lamb  (the  Stuart  emblem  of  innocence), 
of  which  there  are  quite  a  number:  the  Clumber 
Lely;  one  formerly  in  the  Peel  collection  that  origin- 
ally belonged  to  Nell's  descendant,  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans;  another  that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge; those  at  Kilkenny  and  Hornby  Castles,  etc. 
Of  other  portraits,  genuine  or  fictitious,  their  name 
is  legion.  The  fashionable  Court  painter,  Lely,  in- 
deed, was  still  busy  with  this  fascinating  sitter  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  as  is  proved  by  an  unfinished 
portrait  of  Nell  that  figured  in  the  sale  of  the  artist's 
effects  shortly  after. 

Apart  from  the  genuine  appeal  of  'Madam 
Ellen's'  graceful  form  and  pretty  features,  her  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  generosity,  in  a  great  measure, 
won  her  popularity;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a 
certain  want  of  feeling  in  her  acting.  Serious  parts 
were  entirely  beyond  her  range.  This  was  not  the 
case,  however,  with  Moll,  for  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  character  of  Celania,  in  Fletcher's  play, 
proved  an  effectual  arrow  into  the  easy- 
going monarch's  heart. 

The  portrait  that  best  reveals  the  winning 
personality  of  Nell  is  most  observable  in 
Lely's  beautiful  standing  figure  at  Althorp. 
The  three-quarter-length  Lely,  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  Florence,  though  named  Nell  Gwyn, 
presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  im- 
perious Barbara  Villiers. "f"  But  in  this  pic- 
ture, as  in  many  of  the  artist's  ladies,  he, 
presumably,  could  not  get  away  from  his 
particular  ideal  type  of  feminine  attraction, 
hence  the  marked  similarity  of  many  of  his 
sitters. 

The  diarist  connoisseur  in  feminine  love- 
liness naturally  was  delighted  with  the 

*  A  portrait  evidently  of  the  same  sitter,  but  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  described  as  'Nell  Gwyn,'  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
f  The  naming  of  the  Lely  'Beauties'  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
is  somewhat  erratic,  and  probably  got  mixed  en  route  from 
Whitehall  to  the  Grand  Duke.  For  the  so-called  Nell  Gwyn 
more  closely  resembles  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land; whereas  the  seated  lady,  so  named,  undoubtedly 
represents  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  the  wife  of  Christopher 
Monck,  the  second  Duke  of  Albemarle,  as  shown  by  the 
unquestioned  replica  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Besides  the  superb 
standing  figure  of  Nell  at  Althorp.  there  is  another  Lely 
there  of  her,  a  replica  of  which  figured  among  the  Oxen- 
ham  portraits  at  Broome  Park,  Kent.  It  was  named  Ara- 
bella Churchill,  Marlborough's  unbeautiful  sister,  described 
by  Anthony  Hamilton  as  'a  tall  creature,  pale-faced,  and 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,'  whereas  the  contour  of  pretty 
Nell  at  Althorp  has,  as  in  all  her  authentic  portraits,  a 
decided  tendency  towards  plumpness. 

And,  judging  by  most  of  the  portraits  of  Arabella,  the 
remark  of  Charles  II  is  substantiated:  'that  the  Providen- 
tial Gift  of  his  brother's  mistresses  was  rather  a  Penance  to 
James  than  otherwise.' 
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'Windsor'  set.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  those  who  arc 
anxious  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  representation  of  a 
person  made  familiar  to  us  in  the  records  of  past  cen- 
turies, that  Pepys  should  have  modified  his  verdict 
of 'good'  with  the  depreciating  qualification  of 'but 
not  like.'  But  after  all  he  was  a  captious  critic,  for 
even  that  usually  accepted  king  of  miniaturists, 
Samuel  Cooper's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pepys  did  not  quite 
please  him  so  far  as  the  likeness  was  concerned. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Buccleuch  Minia- 
ture Collection  there  is  another  very  fine  example  by 
Cooper,  which  used  to  bear  the  name  of  Nell  Gwyn. 
It  appeared  in  the  Miniature  Exhibition,  at  South 
Kensington,  in  1865,  but  since  the  collection  was 
loaned  to  the  Museum,  early  in  this  century,  there 
has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
sitter.  In  the  official  booklet  published  in  1918,  the 
name  of  Lady  Castlemaine  is  suggested  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Richard  Holmes.  But  Mr.  Basil  Long, 
late  Keeper  of  the  Miniature  Department,  was  not 
inclined  to  accept  that  attribution.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
I  see  much  resemblance  to  the  seductive  and  imperi- 
ous Barbara,  for  the  characteristic  nostril,  so  reliable 
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a  feature  in  identification,  is  wanting.  The  girl  re- 
presented is  about  fifteen,  and  'Sweet  Nell'  may 
have  looked  like  that  before  reaching  maturity. 
Moreover  the  portrait  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Valck's  engraving,  after  Lely,  of  the  seated 
figure  of  the  actress  fondling  a  lamb,  especially 
about  the  eyes  and  chin. 

Owing  to  the  market  value  of  a  popular  character 
like  Nell  Gwyn,  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
old  custom  of  engraving  portraits  has  been  reversed 
by  skilled  fakers,  not  too  scrupulous  about  supply- 
ing a  suitable  name:  the  sort  of  trickery  that  was 
prevalent  when  Grangerising  was  in  fashion.  The 
names  on  copper-plates  were  then  manipulated 
without  possibility  of  detection  in  the  prints. 

James  Granger  and  Horace  Walpole  both  were 
sceptical  about  early  portraits  of  popular  and  ro- 
mantic characters.  The  former  records  that  a  por- 
trait of  John  Balliol  was  really  an  Oxforc1  black- 
smith who  flourished  three  or  four  hundr  d  years 
after  the  decease  of  the  Founder  of  the  College. 
And  that  the  lady  who  posed  for  Balliol's  wife  was 
an  apothecary's  daughter  of  the  city. 
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THE  Bed  had  to  many  people  in  the  Middle 
Ages  a  particular  significance.  In  that  age  it 
was  not  looked  upon,  as  in  this,  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  furniture ;  for  it  was  held  by  our  forbears 
in  high  esteem — in  fact  one  might  even  say  veneration. 
And  there  would  seem  little  doubt  that  this  medieval 
regard  for  the  bed  was  caused  by  the  sentiment  of  its 
association  with  man's  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

Possessed  by  this  idea  about  the  bed,  the  wealthy 
people — both  the  nobility  and  the  merchants — of 
medieval  England  sought  to  make  their  best  beds  as 
rich  and  costly  in  character  as  possible.  This  was 
achieved  by  the  enrichment  of  the  drapery,  which 
was  wrought  with  embroidery  work,  tapestry  work, 
or  needlework;  for  the  important  things  about  a 
medieval  bed,  apart  from  the  mattress,  bolster,  and 
pillows,  were  the  'Celor,  Testor,  and  Curtyns,'  and 
in  these  the  woodwork  played  only  a  constructional 
part,  for  it  formed  the  frame  to  which  the  drapery 
was  fixed  or  suspended,  or  upon  which  the  mattress 
rested.  The  woodwork  of  the  medieval  bed  therefore 
was  entirely  hidden  from  view  and  the  drapery  only 
was  visible. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  costly  nature  and  elaborate 
design  of  these  early  beds  the  following  are  some 
descriptions  taken  from  contemporary  wills. 

1380.  '.  .  .  our.large  bed  of  black  satin,  embroidered  with 
white  lions  and  gold  roses,  with  escutcheons  of  the 
arms  of  Mortimer  and  Ulster;' 

1385.  'To  my  dear  son  the  King,  my  new  bed  of  red  velvet, 
embroidered  with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver,  and  heads 
of  leopards  of  gold  with  boughs  and  leaves  issuing  out 
of  their  mouths.'       (  Will  of  Joan,  Princess  of  Waifs. 

1394.  '.  .  .  a  red  bed  embroidered  with  lions,  also  a  bed  of 
Norwich  stuff,  embroidered  with  butterflies,  .  .  .' 

1397.  'my  white  bed  of  silk,  with  blue  eagles  displayed,  .  .  .' 

1402.  '.  .  .  one  bed  covered  with  ermine,  .  .  .' 

1434.  'a  bed  of  gold  of  swans,  with  tapetter  of  green  tapestry 
with  branches  and  flowers  of  divers  colours,  and  two 
pair  sheets  of  Raynes,  a  pair  of  fustians,  six  pair  of 
other  sheets,  six  pair  of  blankets,  six  mattrasses,  six 
pillows,  and  with  cushions  and  banncoves  that  longcn 
to  the  bed  aforesaid,  .  .  .' 

'.  .  .  a  bed  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  lebardes,  .  .  .' 
1434.  'my  bed  of  silk,  black  and  red,  embroidered  with 
woodbined  flowers  of  silver,  and  all  the  costers  and 
apparel  that  belongeth  thereto.' 

1520.  'our  great  hangede  bedde, 
palyd  with  cloth  of  golde, 
whyte  damask  and  black  vel- 
vet, and  browdered  with 
these  two  letters,  T.A.'  (T.  for 
Thomas,  and  A.  for  Agnes — 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
wife.) 

1 524.  'a  bed  of  tinsel  satin  and  crim- 
sondamask, embroidered  with 
my  arms  and  the  Garter,  ..." 


In  many  families  the  'best  bed" 
in  the  home  was  entailed  and 
handed  down  from  heir  to  heir. 
Ralph  Lord  Bassett  in  his  will, 
dated  1389,  instructs  that  the 
person,  'whosoever  he  be,  that 
shall  first  bear  my  surname  and 
arms,  according  to  my  will,  shall 
have  the  use  of  my  great  velvet 
bed  for  live,  but  not  to  be  alien- 
ated from  him  who  should  bear 
my  name  and  arms:  .  .  .'  An- 
other testator,  Robert  Hunger- 
ford,  Knight,  bequeaths  to  his 
son  'or  what  other  persone  that 
God  disposith  to  be  myne  next 
heire,'  three  beds,  two  of  cloth 
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of  gold,  and  one  of  tapestry  work  called  'the  bed  of 
bestis  with  cattis  of  the  mountayne.'  He  charges  his 
son  to  'leve  the  said  beddes  with  all  their  apputen- 
aunces  to  his  next  heire,  And  so  that  for  all  wayes 
as  longe  as  the  said  beddes  will  endure  they  remayne 
from  heire  to  heire  in  worship  and  memorie  of  my 
lord  my  fader  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford,  that  first 
ordeyned  them  and  paied  for  them.'  This  was  writ- 
ten in  1459. 

Sometimes  it  would  also  appear  that  beds  were 
given  names  to  identify  them.  An  instance  of  this 
naming  of  beds  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  (1392)  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  bequeaths  to  his  son 
a  standing  bed  called  'Clove.' 

In  inventories  and  wills,  dating  from  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  there  are  used  many 
terms  in  connexion  with  beds  of  which  the  meaning 
to-day  is  difficult  to  understand.  Two  such  expres- 


sions are  'Celor'  and  'Testor,'  which  words  in  inven- 
tories are  often  found  together.  There  would  ap  ar 
to  be  no  doubt  th^t  the  term  'Testor'  mean 
canopy  of  a  bed,  but  the  meaning  of  'Celor'  is  far 
more  obscure.  Some  authorities  uphold  that  it  refers 
to  the  drapery  at  the  back  of  the  bed ;  for  in  medieval 
beds  this  part  was  formed  of  material  (No.  i)  and 
not  by  a  decorative  wooden  headpiece  as  in  the  six- 
teenth-century bed  (No.  vi). Other  authorities  main- 
tain that  the  celor  or  celure  is  the  covering  cloth  of 
the  tester,  the  tester  being  only  the  surround  and  the 
valances.  In  inventories,  there  are  to  be  found  de- 
scriptions that  would  seem  to  fit  both  explanations. 
For  instance,  in  one  description  of  a  bed  the  celure 
is  described  as  'beinge  Canape  fashion,'  which  sug- 
gests that  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  canopy.  In  the  follow- 
ing description  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  canopy 
of  estate,  both  the  celure  and  the  tester  are  each 
shown  to  be  of  a  rectangular  area,  thus  indicating 
that  the  tester  was  not  a  frame  to  the  celure. 

'Item  a  Ceeler  and  Testor  of  blewe  velvet  enbroderd 
with  golde  and  small  pedes  like  unto  a  banquet  upon  the 
Ceeler  and  havinge  the  kinges  armes  holden  upp  withe 
greate  Anteloppes  upon  the  Testor,  the  said  testor  beinge  in 
deapthe  iiiior  yardes  iii  qrtr.  dim.  and  in  bredthe  v  yardes 
dim.  qrtr.  fringed  on  bothe  sydes  with  a  narrowe  fringe  of 
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Venyce  golde  read  and  purple  silke  and  lyned  with  read 
bokeram  The  Celer  containing  in  length  iiii  yardes  and  one 
naile  And  in  bread  the  v  yardes  dim.  qrtr.  .  .  .' 

(Item  from  Inventory  of  the  Wardrobe  of  Henry  VIII,  B.M., 
Harley  MS.  1419.) 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  correct  to  define  the 
celure,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  tester  of  a 
bed,  as  the  back  cloth  fixed  at  the  head  above  the 
pillows. 

In  medieval  times  the  bed  was  looked  upon  as 
being  composed  of  various  parts.  The  term  'bed' 
(also  often  employed  by  contemporary  writers  to 
mean  the  whole  bed)  was  used  to  describe  a  'feather- 
bedde,'  a  'downe  bedde,'  which  to-day  would  be 
called  a  feather  or  down  mattress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  'mattress'  was  used  by  our  ancestors 
to  describe  a  thin  mat  made  of  rush  (when  of  good 
quality)  or  of  canvas — this  was  placed  under  the 
feather  or  down  bed. 

The  term  'bedstock'  or  a  'pair  of  bedstocks'  referred 
to  a  wooden  structure  which  in  its  simplest  form  was 
composed  of  four  rails,  joined  to  short  posts  at  the  cor- 
ners, which  formed  the  legs.  The  four  rails  along  their 
length  were  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  cords 
were  thre  aded,  and  it  was  upon  this  mesh  of 
stretched  cords  that  first  of  all  was  placed  the  mat  or 
mattress  of  plaited  rushes,  and  upon  this  rested  the 
'featherbedde.'  An  alternative  method  to  the  cords 
was  webbing  or  'bottoming  with  girthwebb'  as  it 
was  then  called.  Later  the  term  'bedstock'  became 
'bedsteade,'  although  to-day  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land the  former  word  is  still  in  use. 

Another  obscure  term  was  'sparver.'  It  refers  to 
the  celure,  tester  and  curtains  only,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  part  that  enclosed  the  bedstead,  but  not 
the  bedstead  itself.  This  word  only  occasionally  ap- 


pears in  inventories,  when  it  was  applied  to  a  tester 
canopy  of  a  bed  that  was  round  and  like  a  tent  (No. 
ii) .  This  meaning  of  sparver  is  borne  out  by  the 
tents  in  the  arms  of  the  Upholsterers'  Company 
being  called  in  their  patent  (1447)  'Spervers,'  there- 
fore a  'bedde  made  sparverwyse'  was  a  bed  with  a 
tent  canopy.  The  two  following  items  cited  from 
contemporary  inventories  confirm  this  definition. 

1504.  'a   Rounde   Sperver   bed   Chekyrd   of  counterfet 
dornicks  xs.' 

1526.  'A  standing  bed  and  a  sparver  like  a  tent.' 

In  inventories  some  beds  are  termed  'trussing'  and 
others  'standing.'  The  meaning  of 'trussing'  applied 
to  a  bed  was  that  it  could  be  packed  and  trans- 
ported. Moving  from  one  house  to  another  was  of 
such  common  occurrence  with  the  nobility  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  it  would  have  seemed  essential  for 
all  beds  to  be  of  the  trussing  type.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
bed  that  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  drapery, 
little  amendment  of  design  could  have  been  neces- 
sary to  make  it  easier  to  truss.  Therefore  possibly  a 
trussing  bed  was  one  that  had  the  bedstocks  de- 
signed to  hinge  or  fold  into  small  compass,  or  per- 
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haps  they  were  made  light  in  weight,  so  that  their 
transport  would  be  easier.  In  support  of  this  sugges- 
tion 'trussing  bedstocks'  appear  in  several  sixteenth- 
century  inventories.  In  the  Northumberland  House-hold 
Book  (1512-25)  mention  is  made  of  'the  Cloth- 
Sek  Horsse  that  caryeth  my  Lords  Trussynge  Bed 
and  all  thyngs  belongynge  yt,'  and  of  the  numerous 
beds  of  the  retainers  and  servants  which  were  trans- 
ported in  'Carriages.'  In  the  case  of  the  removal  of  a 
large  household  possibly  the  bedstocks  belonging  to 
the  servants'  beds  were  left  behind,  and  it  was  the 
bedding  only  that  was  transported;  for  it  would  not 
seem  unlikely  that  each  house  would  have  had  its 
bedstocks  to  receive  the  beds  that  came  and  went. 

The  will  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  shows  how  beds  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century  were  thought  of  in  terms  of 
their  draperies  and  not  their  woodwork,  and  also 
how  they  were  moved  from  house  to  house. 
'.  .  .  to  my  daughter  Charlton  my 

bed  of  red  silk,  which  is  generally  at 

Reigate;  to  my  daughter  Margaret 

my  blue  bed,  usually  at  London.' 

Later,  at  the  end  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  when  the  wood- 
work of  beds  began  to  compete 
with  the  drapery  and  to  play  a 
more  visible  and  ornamental  part, 
such  beds  were  also  made  of  the 
trussing  type.  In  the  inventory  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  'rich  House- 
houldstuffe'  a  trussing  bed  is  de- 
scribed of  'Alblaster  with  my 
lordes  armes  and  flors  gilte  vpon 
the  sides,'  and  another  one  has 
'iiij  poostys  partly  gilte  and  peyn- 
ted.'  Surely  for  a  trussing  bed  no 
more  unsuitable  materials  than 
alabaster  and  gilded  wood  could 
have  been  chosen. 

A  'standing  bed'  is  another 
puzzling  term.  'Standing'  as  an 
expression  applied  to  furniture 
refers  to  an  article  that  stands  up- 
right on  the  floor;  and  a  standing 
bed  therefore  suggests  a  four-post 
bed.  But  the  term  'standing'  is 
found  in  inventories  that  date 
from  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
which  is  a  time  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  four-post  bed ; 
for  it  was  not  until  the  second  half 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  that  the 
tester  became  supported  on  posts 
from  the  floor;  for  earlier  the 
tester  was  hung  from  the  ceiling 
by  chains — hence  the  term  a 
'hangede  bedde.'  Nothing  in  fact 


was  so  unlike  a  'standing  bed'  as  this  medieval  bed 
with  its  suspended  canopy  (No.  i).  Therefore  the 
term  'standing'  could  only  have  applied  to  the  bed- 
stocks  and  not  to  the  celure  and  tester;  and  a  'pair 
of  stand  bedstocks'  occurs  in  a  number  of  sixteenth- 
century  inventories  to  show  that  this  was  so. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  everybody  who  could  afford 
to  sleep  in  a  bed  enclosed  by  curtains  did  so;  for 
such  a  bed  was  considered  essential — bodily  and 
socially — for  a  man's  well-being.  The  ordinary  citi- 
zen in  his  choice  of  bed  drapery  had  to  be  content 
with  more  sober  trappings  to  his  celure  and  tester 
than  the  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  velvets  and  silks, 
indulged  in  by  the  rich.  Linen  cloth  stained  (later  it 
was  painted),  with  a  design  in  imitation  of  more 
valuable  tapestry  work  or  silk  damask,  was  a 
favourite  form  of  bed-hangings  in  the  citizen's  home. 
In  the  rooms  of  the  medieval  house  the  walls  were 
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often  hung  with  panels  of  material,  called  'costers,' 
which  usually  matched  the  hangings  of  the  bed. 

1449.  'the  bed  in  the  chapell  chamber  with  the  testur,  selur, 
curtyn,  and  custurs  [costers]  of  the  same  chamber  of 
stayned  work.' 

Say,  worsted,  dornix,  counterfeit  baudekyn,  cloth, 
and  linen  were  also  other  materials  used  for  beds 
of  the  more  ordinary  type. 

There  were  also  degrees  of  comfort  and  cost  in  the 
mattress  or  the  bed,  as  it  was  then  termed.  The  best 
and  most  expensive  mattress  was  filled  with  swan's 
down — but  this  was  a  luxury;  and  next  to  this  was 
the  feather  mattress,  which  judging  from  inventories 
was  extremely  popular  from  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury onwards.  Flock  and  wool,  being  cheaper  and 
much  inferior,  were  also  extensively  used  by  those 
citizens  unable  to  afford  feathers.  In  1602,  a  flock 
mattress  was  valued  at  one  to  two  shillings,  whereas  a 


feather  mattress  was  worth  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
six  shillings.  The  poor  and  the  servants  of  the  rich 
slept  on  a  straw  mattress  in  a  'borded  bed.'  A 
boarded  bed  was  a  pair  of  bedstocks  with  a  bottom 
of  boards  instead  of  cords  or  webbing. 

An  innovation  in  beds — one  might  even  say  in- 
vention— which  came  in  probably  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  was  a  truckle,  a  trundle,  or  a  wheel  bed.  It 
was  a  low  bed  on  wheels  that  when  not  in  use  could 
be  pushed  under  the  large  standing  bed.  The  reason 
for  the  truckle  bed  was  to  save  space  in  the  bed 
chamber  and  to  give  a  bed  to  a  servant  in  his 
master's  or  mistress's  room.  According  to  inventories 
the  truckle  bed  must  have  been  in  particular  favour 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  went  out  of  fashion,  prob- 
ably because  the  custom  of  servants  sleeping  in 
their  masters'  rooms  was  discontinued  owing  to  a 
wish  for  greater  privacy.  Pepys  mentions  his  truckle 


No.  VII.  —'THE  GREAT  BED  OF  WARE'  :  A  POSTEI 
OF  STYLE  ATTAINED  BY  THE  ELIZABETHAN  CARVER 


BED  OF  0\K  WITH  CARVED  HEADPIECE  &  PANELLED  TESTER  :  THIS  BED  SHOWS  THE  FI  LL  RICHNESS 
THE  CURTAINS  ARE  MISSING  AND  THE  UPPER  MOULDING  IS  NOT  CONTEMPORARY  :  V.  ft  A.  MU. 
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bed,  showing  that  in  his  day  it  was  a  common  article 
of  domestic  furniture.  'To  bed  all  alone,  and  my 
Will  in  the  truckle  bed,'  and  again  when  staying  at 
Brampton,  he  records  that  the  maid,  Deb  Willet, 
slept  in  the  truckle  bed,  and  he  and  his  wife  in  the 
'high  bed.'  The  truckle  bed  must  have  been  in  parti- 
cular use  in  inns  and  taverns  for  travellers  and  their 


No  IV— A  POSTED  BED  WITH  HANGINGS  OF  CRIMSON  ITALIAN  DAMASK  AND  FRINGES  OF 
(,<  I]  I)  THREAD  :  THE  TESTER  SURMOUNTED  BY  OSTRICH  PLUMES  :  FROM  THE  'KING'S  ROOM' 
AT  BOUGHTON  HOUSE,  NORTHANTS  :  TEMP.  LATE  XVIITH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


servants.  The  following  is  an  interesting  comparison 
of  the  value  of  three  different  types  of  bedsteads 
taken  from  an  inventory  (dated  1602)  of  the  furni- 
ture of  a  tavern  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  boarded 
beds  cost  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  three- 
pence each.  The  truckle  beds  from  eighteenpence  to 
two  shillings  each,  and  the  joined  bedsteads  from 
seven  to  sixteen  shillings  each.  This  re- 
lation of  costs  shows  that  the  first  two 
types  of  beds  were  for  the  use  of  the  inn 
and  travellers'  servants  and  the  third 
type  for  the  travellers.  The  boarded  bed- 
steads had  flock  and  the  joined  had 
feather  beds. 

The  change  from  the  bed  with  the 
suspended  canopy  to  the  bed  with  posts 
must  have  taken  place  in  England  late 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (No.  iv).  Prob- 
ably the  first  posted  beds  had  the  four 
posts  only  with  the  old  type  of  drapery 
celure  and  tester.  The  next  stage  in  the 
evolution  was  a  wooden  headpiece  fixed 
between  the  back  posts  with  still  a  tester 
covered  with  drapery  (No.  v) ;  and  the 
last  stage  was  the  exchange  of  the  drap- 
ery tester  for  a  'waynscott  teaster.' 

The  posted  beds  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII  had  four  posts  with  the  panelled 
headpiece  fixed  between  the  two  back 
posts  (No.  vi).  The  next  step  of  the  evo- 
lution was  the  doing  away  with  the  two 
back  posts,  and  the  panelled  headpiece 
then  ranged  the  full  width  of  the  back 
(No.  vii). 

The  Sixteenth  Century  saw  the  wood- 
work of  the  bed  grow  more  and  more 
elaborate,  until  in  Elizabeth's  reign  it 
appeared  like  the  example  illustrated 
(No.  vii).  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
whilst  the  carved  posted  bed,  made 
usually  of  either  oak  or  walnut,  was 
evolving,  the  bed  entirely  of  material  al- 
so developed  along  its  own  lines,  for  its 
place  was  not  taken  by  the  wooden  bed. 
In  fact,  the  rich  drapery  bed  still  re- 
mained the  bed  of  the  Royal  Palace  and 
the  nobleman's  mansion;  whereas  the 
oak  or  walnut  carved  posted  bed  found 
more  favour  with  the  less  fashionable 
country  gentry,  especially  those  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  sixteenth-century 
bed  all  of  material  was  in  character  and 
harmony  with  the  elaborate  covered 
chairs  and  stools  that  were  made  by  the 
coffer-maker,  which  the  writer  has  de- 
scribed in  aprevious  Connoisseur  article. 
None  of  these  material-covered  beds, 
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No.  XI  A  POSTED  BED  OF  BLACK  AND  GOLD  JAPAN  WITH  TESTER  IN  THE 
PAGODA  ROOF  :  PROBABLY  MADE  FOR  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT  BY  THOMAS  C 
I  HERE  IS  A  DESIGN  OF  SIMILAR  CHARACTER  IN  THE  DIRECTOR  :  IN  THE  V. 


dating  from  the  Sixteenth  Century,  has  survived. 
From  their  descriptions  in  Royal  inventories  and  ac- 
counts, they  must  have  been  startling  in  the  lustrous 
beauty  of  their  materials  and  in  the  perfection  and 
skill  of  their  craftsmanship.  The  earliest  extant  bed  of 
this  kind  is  the  beautiful  example  with  its  cloth  of 
gold  curtains  and  coral  silk  linings  with  valances  and 
curtains  fringed  and  garnished  with  Venice  gold, 
that  the  third  Earl  of  Dorset  had  made  for  James  I, 
when  this  monarch  paid  a  visit  to  Knole  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (No.  viii).  Unlike 
the  material  covered  bed  a  number  of  joined  and 
carved  posted  beds,  both  of  oak  and  walnut,  have 
survived  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 


The  Seventeenth  Century  saw  the 
further  evolution  of  both  types  of  beds 
— the  material  covered  and  the  joined 
and  carved  bed.  At  the  ' court  of 
Charles  II  costly  covered  beds  were 
much  in  favour  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
Accounts.  Such  beds,  when  of  En- 
glish make,  ranged  in  cost  from  £20 
to  £500.  The  former  price  was  the 
charge  made  for  a  'bed  of  flowrcd 
velvet  Lined  with  cherry  Coloured 
sattin  double  vallance  with  Cupps 
and  scollups,'  that  was  supplied  in 
1677  'for  his  Mats  Bedchamber  in 
the  new  Lodgings  at  W  Hall';  and 
the  latter  price  was  the  cost  of  a 
'bed  of  needle  worke  richly  wrought 
wth  Silvere  trimmed  wth  silver  & 
gold  fringes,'  which  was  bought  by 
'his  MaUes  Especiall  Command  for 
the  Service  of  her  Grace  the  Dut- 
chesse  of  Monmouth.' 

Covered  beds  were  also  bought  for 
the  court  from  France  at  this  period. 
In  1672  John  Peyrard,  a  Paris  up- 
holsterer, supplies  '2  rich  bedds  .  .  . 
the  one  of  crimson  damsqe  trimed 
with  gold  fringes  of  goldsmiths 
worke;  for  chaires  and  hangings  for 
the  above  all  suitable;  the  other  of 
yellow  damsq'  trimmed  with  silver 
fringes  of  the  goldsmiths  worke  with 
chaires  and  hangings  likewise.'  The 
cost  of  these  two  beds  with  two  others 
of  crimson  damask  trimmed  with 
silk  fringes  and  also  with  chairs  and 
window  curtains  en  suite  was  £i,773- 
In  the  following  year  Monsieur  Pey- 
rard supplies  two  more  beds  with 
their  accompanying  chairs  and 
stools ;  one  suite  was' of  purple  velvet 
and  the  other  crimson  damask;  the 
two  together  costing  nearly  £2,000. 

The  French  fashion  of  the  chairs  and  stools  of  the 
bedchamber  being  en  suite  with  the  bed  appears  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  England  at  this  period. 
At  least  there  is  no  earlier  record  of  this  custom. 

James  II  also  possessed  a  liking  for  French  beds; 
for  in  the  first  year  of  his  short  reign,  Simon  de  Lo- 
bell,  a  French  upholsterer,  supplied  'For  the  King 
and  Queenes  Mats  Services/For  a  Crimson  velvet* 
Bedd  lyned  with  Crimson  sattin  Embroidered  with 
gold  &  Silver  .  .  .  Two  Elbow  Chaires,  six  stooles, 
the  Frames  Carved  and  gilt,  all  suitable  to  the  Bedd. 
For  the  Sume  of  £1,515-0-0.' 

A  beautiful  example  of  a  covered  bed,  dating  from 
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the  reign  of  James  II,  is  illustrated  (No. 

x)  .  The  cornice  surmounting  the  tester  is 
carved  and  gilt  and  the  same  treatment 
is  applied  to  the  elaborate  headpiece. 
This  bed,  which  has  green  and  gold  hang- 
ings of  cut  velvet  with  shell  pink  linings 
and  gilt  woodwork,  is  in  the  Venetian 
Ambassador's  bedroom  at  Knole. 

A  simpler  example  of  a  covered  bed  is 
illustrated  (No.  ix) ;  it  is  of  the  more 
usual  type,  the  tester  is  enriched  with  a 
wooden  moulded  cornice  covered  with 
damask  and  trimmed  with  a  fringed 
braid.  The  covered  bed  continued  in 
fashion  until  the  reign  of  George  I,  when 
the  introduction  of  mahogany  caused 
the  cabinet-makers  to  have  entirely  fresh 
ideas  of  bed  design.  Beds  with  elegantly 
carved  and  slender  turned  posts,  and 
elaborate  cornices  to  the  tester  which 
were  gilt  or  japanned  or  sometimes 
covered  with  the  material  of  the  hang- 
ings in  the  earlier  tradition,  now  became 
the  fashion.  In  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  the  vogue  for  bedrooms 
in  the  Chinese  taste  set  in  with  the  people 
of  quality ,  and  elaborate  posted  j  apanned 
beds — few  of  which  are  now  extant — 
with  pagodas  surmounting  the  testers 
and  fretted  headpieces,  resulted.  A  bed 
in  the  Chinese  taste  from  Badminton 
House,Gloucestershire,is  illustrated  (No. 

xi)  ;  originally  it  stood  in  a  room  with 
japanned  furniture  en  suite,  and  the  walls 
hung  with  hand-painted  Chinese  paper. 

The  revival  of  the  Classical  style,  which 
came  about  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  also  affected  the 
design  of  beds,  and  the  green  and  white 
japanned  bed,  illustrated  (No.  xii), which 
was  made  to  the  order  of  David  Garrick 
for  his  villa  at  Hampton,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample in  this  refined  style  of  design. 

The  turn  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  the  'Grecian  Style,'  which  furniture 
collectors  to-day  call  'Regency.'  The  bed  through- 
out the  centuries  had  faithfully  reflected  in  its  form 
and  material  the  current  style,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Regency  style, 
this  reliance  on  tradition  grew  gradually  less  and  less. 
With  the  result  that  the  design  of  furniture  and  beds 
was  now  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  shopkeeper-trades- 
man, who  having  no  instinct  for  craftsmanship  to 
guide  him — as  in  the  case  of  the  furniture-makers 
of  the  past — sought  only  for  novelty  of  effect  to  outbid 
his  competitors  and  to  attract  his  new-rich  customers. 

In  the  early  Victorian  period  and  the  time  of  the 


No.  XII. — POSTED  BED  JAPANNED  GREEN  AND  WHITE,  WITH  CONTEMPORARY  INDIAN  PRINTED 
COTTON  HANGINGS  :  THE  EKONT  CURTAINS  ARE  MISSING  :  CIRCA  1775  :  MADE  TO  THE  OR- 
DER OF  DAVID  GARRICK  l-'OR  HIS  VILLA  AT  HAMPTON  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


Great  Exhibition,  the  design  of  beds  became  either 
coarse  and  heavy  in  highly  polished  mahogany  or 
unlicensed  and  fanciful  in  gilt  and  maplewood.  In 
this  period  there  also  came  the  iron  and  brass  bed- 
stead and  with  it  the  Englishman's  aversion  for  cur- 
tains to  his  bed  and  fondness  for  his  bath  tub.  The 
metal  bedstead  was  soon  mass-produced  in  factories 
but  it  lacked  an  aesthetic  quality;  for  the  manufac- 
turer would  not  allow  the  design  to  reflect  truly  the 
material  and  construction,  but  would  makr  it  orna- 
mental and  fanciful  in  order  to  give  it  mo  e  selling 
appeal.  This  brief  sketch  of  the  bed  throughout  the 
centuries  ends  with  the  metal  bedstead — the  dull 
product  of  an  industrialized  Victorian  England. 
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THOMAS  COLLIER,  R.I.  KNIGHT  OF  THE 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

A  GREAT  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTER 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 


FOR  a  long  time  connoisseurs  of  water-colour 
painting  have  been  aware  of  Thomas  Collier. 
In  discussing  this  art  the  great  names  from 
Cozens  to  Cox  rouse  our  enthusiasm.  There  are 
Girtin,  Turner,  Cotman,  De  Wint,  each  according 
to  his  individual  genius.  And  somebody  will  say,  'Of 
course,  there  was  Tom  Collier.'  It  is  as  if  this  sen- 
sitive artist  were  standing  among  his  peers,  well 
known  to  them,  as  they  to  him,  merely  awaiting  our 
inevitable  word  of  recognition.  Such  a  conversation 
has  been  my  experience  several  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  occasionally  in  some  collection, 
sale  room  or  magazine,  a  Collier  has  flashed  before 
my  eyes  with  the  brilliance  of  a  kingfisher. 

Who  was  this  master?  What  kind  of  man  was  he 
who  could  concentrate  within  a  few  square  inches 
the  whole  natural  and  spiritual  glory  of  Arundel 
Park,  who  could  arrest  the  hurrying  majesty  of 
clouds,  whose  mountain  streams  are  almost  voluble 
with  song  and  redolent  of  the  cold  fragrance  of  moss 
and  hidden  flowers?  There  is  an  apparently  casual 
mark  on  the  paper,  and  the  heather  has  come  to  life. 


From  dawn  to  evening,  rain  or  shine,  all  round  the 
seasons,  Nature  yielded  herself  to  Collier  as  if  in 
love  with  him.  Collier  is  a  great  master. 

The  year  1869  was  not  conspicuous  for  the  kind  of 
art  of  which  he  held  the  secret.  Sir  Francis  Grant 
presided  over  the  Royal  Academy.  I  see  from  the 
catalogue  that  Mr.  Millais,  having  forsaken  The 
Carpenter's  Shop,  was  the  successful  portrait  painter 
and  man-of-the-world.  Mr.  Frith  was  showing  a 
series  of  pictures,  admirable  in  their  way.  Messrs. 
Landseer,  Leighton  and  Poynter  were  right  on  the 
line.  Among  these  artists  you  may  find  'pictures  of 
the  year.'  It  would  surprise  me  greatly  if  Collier's 
little  water-colour,  The  Coming  Tide,  the  first  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy,  moved  the  hearts 
and  pens  of  the  critical  gentlemen  of  the  day  to  the 
praise  it  deserved.  The  title  to  this  picture  was,  how- 
ever, prophetic,  and  though  the  tide  of  fame  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  come,  and  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  full,  Collier's  water-colour  was  one  of 
the  truly  beautiful  and  inspired  things  in  the  world 
of  art  at  that  particular  moment. 


A    CORNFIELD    :    FROM  THE   WATER-COLOUR   BY  THOMAS  COLLIER,   R.I.   :  SIGNED   :   BY  PERMISSION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  MUSEUM   OF  WALES 
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The  artist  was  twenty-nine.  He 
was  born  in  Glossop  near  the 
borders  of  Cheshire  and  Derby- 
shire in  1840.  He  went  in  his 
youth  to  the  Manchester  School 
of  Art,  but  for  the  most  part  was 
selftaught.  He  preferred  sketching 
direct  from  Nature,  and  he  under- 
stood the  Old  Masters  of  water- 
colour  painting.  He  exhibited  in 
London  first  at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery  (the  Society  of  British 
Artists)  in  1863.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  R.I.  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  in 
1 89 1.  His  biography  is  so  tantal- 
izingly  simple,  and,  like  his  genius, 
full  of  mystery.  Just  a  broad  and 
baffling  sketch.  Nothing  about 
his  childhood  and  ancestry. 

In  1870  Collier  was  living  at 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester.  He 

Sent    three    Water-COlourS    tO   the         LANDSCAPE  WITH  WINDMILL  :  BY  THOMAS  COLLIER,  R.I.  :  COPYRIGHT,  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  WALES 

Royal  Academy,  and  all  were 
hung.  For  an  unknown  artist  to  get  three  water- 
colours  at  once  into  the  R.A.  is  no  small  triumph. 
But  there  the  matter  ends.  He  never  again  exhibited 
at  this  institution.  Here  is  another  problem.  James 
Orrock,  R.L,  who  knew  Collier  well,  suggests  that 
the  artist  was  disappointed  by  finding  the  letter  'D,' 
meaning  'doubtful,'  on  the  back  of  his  picture  en- 
titled The  Cumberland  Fells.  But  I  can  hardly  think 
that  any  artist  would  complain  about  this  more  or 
less  routine  marking  of  one  pic- 
ture which  was  in  any  case  placed, 
together  with  two  others — the 
full  quota  that  a  non-member  is 
allowed  to  expose.  The  riddle  is 
unsolved.  Did  Collier  send  again 
and  was  he  rejected  because  his 
breadth  and  vigour  of  style  were 
not  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Ruskin's 
idea  of  finish  and  stipple  then 
perfectly  exemplified  in  the  work 
of  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.,  or  was  Collier 
completely  indifferent  to  the  kind 
of  immediate  fame  and  worldly 
success  which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  pushing  one's  way  to 
the  head  of  the  queue? 

Orrock  tells  us  in  his  reminis- 
cences that  he  helped  to  find 
patrons  for  an  artist  who  was  the 
'finest  of  sky  painters,  one  who 
never  had  a  rival.'  We  also  learn 
that  Collier  tried  twice  to  join  the 

Old   Water-ColoUr  Society  and,  A  RIVER  IN  SPATE  .  BY  THOMAS  COLLIER,  R.I.  :  COPYRIGHT,  ThE  CITY  ART  GALLERIES,  SHEFFIELD 


though  supported  by  many  of  the  members,  was  re- 
jected because  his  work  was  too  much  like  Whit- 
taker's.  He  then  went  to  the  rival  Society,  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  was  elected  an  associate 
in  1870,  and  advanced  to  full  membership  in  1872; 
and  here  Collier  continued  to  exhibit  almost  ex- 
clusively until  his  death  in  1891. 

I  make  no  reflections  on  the  excellent  technicians 
who  composed  the  Society  at  that  time  when  I  say  that 
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the  general  level  of  water-colour  painting  had  fallen 
since  the  great  days  of  the  'twenties  and  'thirties.  It 
had  become  anecdotal  and  sentimental,  a  matter  of 
virtuosity  rather  than  inspiration.  Collier's  pictures, 
which  depended  purely  on  atmosphere,  and  not  at 
all  on  incident  or  detail,  must  have  appeared  magni- 
ficently detached,  a  quality  which  was  enhanced  by 
their  scarcity  as  the  years  passed.  The  ten  water- 
colours  with  which  he  opened  his  career  at  the  Insti- 
tute were  like  major  stars  in  the  conventional  firma- 
ment. After  that  he  sent  them  in  ones  and  twos.  His 
highest  price  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  was 
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fifty  guineas  which  the  artist  asked 
for  Scaw  Fell  in  the  summer  ex- 
hibition of  1 87 1.  Generally,  he  is 
silent  on  this  question  of  money, 
as  if  it  were  hardly  one  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  such 
virtuous  beauty. 

About  this  time  Collier  moved 
to  London,  and  we  find  him  living 
at  10,  Maitland  Park  Road, 
Haverstock  Hill,  in  1872.  In  1874 
he  is  at  Upper  Park  Road,  and  in 
1 88 1  his  address  is  Etherow  (so 
named  after  a  stream  near  Glos- 
sop),  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens. 
The  latter  house  is  a  commodious 
neo-Georgian  residence  with  fine 
views  over  London,  and  it  was 
Collier's  home  until  his  death. 
The  initials  T.C.  and  date  1879 
are  on  the  front  of  the  house.  It 
contains  a  large  studio  with  a  win- 
dow 18  ft.  high,  and  the  rate-books  prove  that  he 
was  assessed  from  July  1879  to  July  1891. 

A  likeness  of  Collier  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
is  a  photograph  which  appears  in  T.  J.  Barratt's 
book,  The  Annals  of  Hampstead.  It  is  the  delicate, 
bearded  face  of  a  man  of  about  forty,  and  one  that 
little  suggests  the  immense  power  and  ecstasy  to  be 
seen  in  his  work.  The  face  of  a  melancholy,  diffident 
personality.  Barratt  throws  a  little  light  on  his 
health,  methods  of  work  and  friends.  In  addition  to 
James  Orrock  he  numbered  Charles  and  H. 
Towneley  Green  among  his  intimates. These  brothers 
were  both  members  of  the  R.I. 
Charles  Green  was  born  in  the 
same  year  as  Collier.  He  drew  for 
Once  a  Week,  the  Graphic,  and  illus- 
trated Dickens.  Towneley  Green 
was  also  a  versatile  artist,  and 
they  lived  at  No.  3,  Hampstead 
Hill  Gardens.  At  43'A,  Alfred 
Fripp,  R.W.S.,  came  to  live  in 
1889.  Edward  Duncan,  R.W.S., 
and  John  Fulleylove,  R.L,  lived 
quite  close.  Collier  therefore  had 
several  neighbours  with  whom  he 
could  share  interests. 

If  true  happiness  is  the  result 
of  achieving  what  we  want  to 
achieve,  Collier  must  have  en- 
joyed his  infallible  gifts  of  ex- 
pression, but  from  what  I  can 
gather  his  was  not  a  happy 
temperament.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
good  time  for  artists  whose  work 
was  still  being  collected  by  the 
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nobility,  gentry  and  bourgeoisie.  The  country  had  not 
been  urbanized.  There  were  no  aeroplanes,  motor- 
cars, crowds  or  loudspeakers.  Silence  and  solitude, 
two  essential  qualities  for  the  production  of  art,  had 
not  yet  been  destroyed.  Collier  knew  the  country- 
side much  as  the  Old  Masters  of  water-colour  paint- 
ing did  fifty  years  before  him,  and  he  roamed  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  creating  fine  drawings, 
ofwhichhe  exhibited  in  London,  according  to  Graves' 
Dictionary,  exactly  one  hundred.  It  was  a  singularly 


An  exception  was  therefore  made  in  his  favoui  and 
the  Glossop  boy  who  was  as  English  as  Constable, 
and  dedicated  only  to  this  jewelled  isle  set  in  the 
sea,  became  temporarily  an  international  figure  in 
art.  The  'shy  legionary'  in  due  time  received  his 
French  decoration,  but  continued  to  look  at  the 
English  fells  and  downs  and  ponder  the  mystery  of 
our  skies.  In  1889  Paris  awarded  him  a  silver  medal 
for  his  water-colours,  The  Mew  Forest from  near  Lyming- 
ton  and  Moors  near  Moel  Siabod. 
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unobtrusive  life,  devoted  to  an  ideal,  with  sufficient 
money  to  ensure  freedom  and  reasonable  comfort. 

There  was,  however,  one  unexpected  excitement 
which  no  doubt  delighted  the  artist.  In  1878  Collier 
sent  a  water-colour  of  Arundel  Park  to  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  and,  in  a  sense,  repeated 
the  success  which  Constable  had  enjoyed  fifty-four 
years  previously  when  The  Haywain  and  Lock  on  the 
Stour  appeared  in  the  Paris  Salon.  The  judges  were 
so  impressed  with  his  picture  that  they  made  Collier 
a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  inadvertently  broken  the 
rules  by  submitting  only  one  picture  instead  of  two. 


But  there  were  great  shadows  of  grief  in  that  time 
at  Hampstead.  No  notice  of  his  life  that  I  have  so  far 
encountered  mentions  his  marriage,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  discovered  his  grave  in  Highgate  Cemetery 
that  I  was  aware  that  the  artist  had  been  married. 
He  was,  in  fact,  married  twice.  His  first  wife  died  in 
1879.  His  son,  James  Holdstock  Collier,  died  in 
1888,  at  eighteen.  Collier  lived  under  the  threat  of 
consumption.  This  is  proved  by  the  death  cert  'icate 
and  Barratt,  who  writes  that  he  'became  coi  mmp- 
tive  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  1  great 
part  of  his  drawings  were  made  in  his  studio  from 
memoranda,  his  retentive  memory  and  powers  of 
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observation  being  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  those  so  done  and  those  made 
in  the  open  air.'  In  a  very  moving  sentence  Frederick 
Wedmore,  a  critic  who  really  understood  the  great- 
ness of  Collier,  wrote  that  the  artist  was  'struggling 
for  years,  as  I  remember,  with  Death  as  well  as  Art.' 
Collier's  second  wife  died  as  recently  as  1937  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.  There  was  a  daughter  by  the 
first  marriage,  Caroline  Beatrice,  who  died  in  1906. 
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As  far  as  the  world  was 
concerned  this  superb  artist 
passed  out  of  life  with  hardly 
more  attention  than  when  he 
entered  it.  There  is  the  usual 
death  notice  in  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  a  brief  obituary  in 
The  Times,  the  Graphic  and  The 
Art  Journal.  I  was  led  to  con- 
sult the  files  of  the  local  paper, 
The  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
Express.  There  I  found,  under 
the  date  of  May  23rd,  1891,  a 
report  and  intelligent  appreci- 
ation. The  mourners  at  the 
funeral  included  Sir  James 
Linton,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  a  profound  admirer 
of  Collier,  always  alluding  to 
him  as  the  'last  of  the  great 
sketchers';  Mr.  Charles 
Green,  R.I. ;  Mr.  Holdsworth, 
R.I.;  Mr.  Orrock,  R.I.,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore.  Such  are  some  of  the  facts 
about  his  life  and  death  that  I  have  gleaned. 

Let  us  look  at  his  work.  When  Orrock  said  that 
Collier  was  the  finest  of  sky  painters  he  spoke  the 
literal  truth.  I  venture  to  say  that  this  quality  in  the 
water-colour  medium  places  Collier  above  even 
the  mighty  Turner,  whose  skies  are  occasionally 
theatrical.  He  has  some  kinship  with  David  Cox  and 
Peter  De  Wint,  but  neither  of  these  masters  painted 

a  better  sky  than  the 
one  to  be  seen  in  Stack- 
ing Peat,  Festiniog,\orth 
Wales.  Here  is  a  posi- 
tive miracle  of  pearl 
and  white  and  blue 
wrought  with  a  surety 
of  touch  that  leaves  us 
spellbound.  It  is  in  his 
handling  of  skies  that 
one  reason  for  Collier's 
greatness  is  to  be  found . 
They  predominate  in 
his  mind,  and  he  plans 
his  pictures  upon 
them.  They  are  not  an 
afterthought,  as  is 
often  the  case  even 
with  quite  accomp- 
lished water-colour 
painters.  The  hardest 
test  that  can  be  applied 
to  any  water-colour  is 
to  cover  up  all  the 
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THE  HILLS  FROM  DOLWYDDELAN, 


work  to  the  horizon 
and  see  if  the  sky 
contains  in  itself  an 
interest.  I  have  done 
this  with  many  Col- 
liers and  the  skies 
brilliantly  survive. 
Cozens,  Turner  and 
Cox  do  not  come 
through  this  ordeal  so 
well.  As  in  Nature,  so 
in  Collier's  pictures, 
the  sky  dominates  the 
landscape.  When  we 
walk  across  the  heath, 
or  any  open  space, 
the  sky  is  our  first 
attention.  We  look  up, 
and  foreground  and 
middle  distance,  un- 
less we  concentrate 
on  them,  are  an  im- 
pression. Collierknew 
this  instinctively,  and 
that  is  why  his  pic- 
tures, with  their  bold 

brushwork  and  simple  massing  of  vegetation,  have 
that  proud  note  of  verity  and  vitality.  To  see  the 
details  of  trees  or  any  other  natural  forms  and  to 
render  them  exactly  is  to  miss  the  infinite  grandeur 
of  the  sky.  Our  eyes  are  diverted  by  incident,  and 
losecommand  ofunity 
in  space. 

When  we  contem- 
plate a  Collier  we 
have  the  feeling  of 
walking  into  space, 
and  that  delight  in 
freedom,  that  antici- 
pation of  perfect  joy, 
peace  and  knowledge 
which  have  ever  been 
the  dream  of  human- 
ity. We  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mind  deeply 
moved  by  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  a  mind  de- 
tached from  little 
things  though  well 
aware  that  they  have 
their  subsidiary  part 
in  the  marvellous 
whole.  In  this  respect 
Collier  is  thetruephil- 
osopher.  He  follows 
Nature  humbly,  de- 
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votedly.  He  does  not  try  to  fit  her  into  any  theoretical 
design  of  his  own.  His  pictures  are  not  'composed' 
or  'patterned.'  Nor  does  he  dramatize  or  poeticize 
artificially.  It  is  Nature's  mood  and  not  his  own  that 
emerges  triumphant  after,  I  should  estimate,  about 
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three  hours  of  rapid  sketching.  Orrock  remarks 
that  Collier  was  a  careful  and  deliberate  worker;  but 
I  feel  that  the  care  and  the  deliberation  are  of  a  very 
special  order,  and  not  to  be  confused  with  that  'infi- 
nite capacity  for  taking  pains.'  There  was  much 
more  in  it  than  that.  The  best  water-colours  'arrive' 
in  some  mysterious  way,  and  the  artist  cannot  ex- 
plain how,  at  some  happy  moment,  everything  from 
start  to  finish  will  go  right,  every  stroke  will  fall  into 
place.  There  will  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  has 
happened  to  us  all  sometimes,  but  in  Collier's  case 
it  always  happened.  A  great  artist,  criticizing  a  pic- 
ture, once  said,  'You  haven't  loved  your  subject 
enough.'  Maybe,  it  is  this  quality  of  love,  the  pure 
devotion  of  which  heroes  and  martyrs  and  some 
artists  are  made,  that  gave  Collier  the  authority  to 
speak  with  the  accent  of  immortal  truth.  For  me  his 
pictures  are  a  'breviary  of  beauty' — a  thanksgiving 
for  the  power  of  being  able  to  see  and  to  feel.  They 
have  no  motive  beyond  that.  They  were  certainly 
not  done  for  fame,  for  he  died  comparatively  un- 
known, and  remains  comparatively  unknown  to  this 
day,  although  he  is  now  fairly  well  represented  in 
national  collections. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sketch  his  life  and  give  a  necessarily  brief  analysis  of 
his  style.  Now  let  the  artist  speak  as  to  his  methods. 
The  following  letter  has  come  my  way.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Peters  who,  for  many  years,  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Messrs.  George  Rowney,  the 
artists'  colour  business.  It  is  dated  September  14th, 
1883,  from  the  Norfolk  Arms,  Arundel,  where  he 
often  stayed  while  sketching  in  Arundel  Park. 


Burnt  Sienna,  for  shadows, 


Dear  Mr.  Peters, 

You  have  asked  me 
to  tell  you  something  of  my 
water-colour  methods.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  put  them  into 
words.  I  always  paint  a 
subject  as  simply  and  as 
direct  from  Nature  as  pos- 
sible, using  the  fewest  col- 
ours I  can.  What  I  mean  by 
that  is  I  have  twelve  colours 
in  my  box,  but  I  only  use 
about  4  or  5  for  any  one 
picture,  but  I  do  not  use  the 
same  set  for  all  subjects.  My 
list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Gamboge  (only  used 
slightly,  and  then  mostly 
mixed  with  Black  for  strong 
touches  in  the  foreground,). 
2.  Yellow  Ochre  for  greens 
with  Cobalt,  etc.,  and  for 
general  mixing,  a  grand 
colour.  3.  Raw  Sienna,  for 
rich  greens  with  Prussian 
Blue  or  Ultramarine.  4. 
with   Ultra,  or  greens  with 


Prussian  Blue.  5.  Light  Red,  splendidly  useful  for  every  kind 
of  subject.  6.  Indian  Red,  used  very  slightly,  but  sometimes 
needed  (be  careful  not  to  make  your  picture  look  too  purple 
with  it).  7.  Crimson  Lake,  for  dark  mixtures  with  Black  and 
Gamboge,  mostly  for  foregrounds.  8.  Lamp  Black.  I  use  this 
colour  quite  a  lot  for  taking  down  other  colours,  and  for 
rich  darks.  9.  Indigo,  not  much  used,  but  good  to  take  other 
blues  down  with.  10.  Ultramarine,  either  the  so-called  French 
or  (when  I  can  afford  it,  and  for  a  special  treat)  the  genuine. 
1 1 .  Prussian  Blue.  Be  careful  with  this,  as  it  makes  rather  strong 
greens,  but  is  useful  for  pale  washes  in  the  sky,  etc.  12.  Cobalt, 
very  useful  for  greens,  and  for  soft  distances  with  Light  Red 
and  Yellow  Ochre,  also  for  skies,  sometimes  with  Indigo.  My 
water-colours  are  Rowney's  hexagonal  colours.  I  find  them 
best  and  most  like  the  paints  used  by  the  old  masters  of  water- 
colour.  I  do  not  like  tube  colours.  And  do  not  use  Chinese 
White.  I  leave  my  lights  as  much  as  possible  clean  white  paper, 
sometimes  having  to  scrape  small  ones  out.  If  a  small  light 
looks  too  white  scrabble  over  it  with  pencil.  Use  good  paper, 
and  stretch  it  on  a  board  with  gum  or  paste,  by  turning  up 
about  an  inch  all  round,  and  damping  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper,  turning  it  over  and  sticking  it  to  the  board  with  the 
edges  which  you  have  left  dry  during  the  damping  and  have 
since  pasted.  Use  a  tight-wedged  wooden  board,  and  carry 
two  or  three  ready  for  use. 

I  hope  these  few  hints  will  be  useful, 

Yours  truly, 

Tom  Collier. 

All  very  simple  and  rather  ingenuous.  The  letter 
of  a  modest  man  who  found  it  difficult  to  express 
himself  in  words.  But  give  him  a  brush  and  the 
result  was  an  immortal  poem. 

Reverting  to  Barratt's  statement  about  Collier's 
powers  of  observation  and  memory  being  such  that 
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the  artist  could  render  the  freshness  of  Nature 
equally  well  in  the  studio  as  in  the  open  air,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  verify  this.  All  water-colour 
painters  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
feat.  There  is  a  subtle  but  important  difference 
between  the  studio  piece  and  the  drawing  achieved 
on  the  spot.  While  another  picture  can  be  built  up 
from  one's  sketches,  an  artist  must  possess  unusual 
genius  to  recapture  in  the  second  version  the  authen- 
tic notes  of  atmospheric  truth.  The  oil  painter  is  not 
so  hampered  in  this  respect.  John  Varley  has  aptly 
summed  up  the  two  vehicles  of  expression  in  his 
remark  that  'while  the  deliberate  progression  of  the 
painter  in  oil  may  be  compared  to  philosophy,  the 
practice  of  landscape  in  water-colour  must  assimilate 
to  wit  which  loses  more  by  deliberation  than  is 
gained  in  truth.' 

Though  many  of  Collier's  best  drawings  are  quite 
small,  I  had  been  puzzled  by  the  great  size  of  cer- 
tain others,  as  large  sometimes  as  24  in.  by  36  in. 
To  manipulate  such  dimensions  in  the  open  air, 
especially  when  there  is  a  breeze,  a  weather  condi- 
tion which  Collier  liked,  is  impossible.  I  could  only 
conclude  that,  fresh  as  most  of  these  pictures  are, 
they  were  done  in  the  studio  at  Hampstead  Hill 
Gardens,  a  conclusion  which  was  strengthened 
when,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Besant,  I  was  able  to  stand  at  the  window 
there.  As  it  happened,  a  magnificent  Collier  sky  of 
pearl-grey  clouds  with  wisps  of  cobalt  was  in  rapid 
movement.  With  such  a  window,  the  artist  had  the 
grandeur  of  the  skies 
always  before  him, 
and  was  therefore 
never  at  a  loss,  what- 
ever the  weather  or 
time  of  year,  for  those 
natural  aspects  which 
are  so  important  a 
part  of  his  water- 
colours.  With  a  life- 
time's experience  of 
sketching  out  of 
doors,  to  be  confined 
to  his  studio  during 
the  last  years  of  his 
life  owing  to  ill-health 
could  not  suppress  his 
enthusiasm  or  modify 
the  brilliance  of  his 
work. 

My  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Nettle- 
fold's  fine  collection  of 
Collier  masterpieces, 
also  to  the  Director 


and  Officials  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
for  unfailing  courtesy  and  permission  to  reproduce 
several  of  the  Colliers  in  that  collection.  To  Mr.  Fred 
Roe,R.I. , and  also  toMr.F.GordonRoe,F.R.Hist.S., 
for  many  valuable  suggestions;  to  Mr.  A.  Egerton 
Cooper,  R.B.A.,  for  bringing  me  into  touch  with  the 
letter  regarding  Collier's  methods ;  to  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Hampstead,  for  consulting  the  records  regarding 
Collier's  house  in  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens;  to  T.J. 
Barratt's  Annals  of  Hampstead  (A.  8t  C.  Black) ;  to  Byron 
Webber's  James  Orrock,  R.I.,  Painter  and  Connoisseur 
(Chatto  &  Windus) ;  to  the  Editor  of  The  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  Express  for  the  account  of  Collier's 
funeral,  and  to  Mr.  W.  S.  A.  Robinson,  Town  Clerk 
of  Glossop,  for  kindly  setting  on  foot  certain  en- 
quiries as  to  Collier's  birthplace  in  Glossop. 

Postscript 

Mr.  Adrian  Bury  is  now  completing  a  book  on 
Thomas  Collier's  life  and  work.  In  order  to  make 
the  book  as  thorough  as  possible,  he  would  be 
greatly  obliged  if  curators  of  public  galleries,  collec- 
tors and  owners  of  this  artist's  pictures  would  send 
him  details — titles,  sizes,  dates — of  any  in  their 
custody  or  possession.  Any  photographs  or  relevant 
correspondence  would  be  welcomed,  handled  with 
care  and  safely  returned.  Mr.  Bury  would  like  also 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  present  owners  of  Richmond 
Castle  (Christie's,  191 2),  Birker  Moor  (Messrs.  Agnew, 
191 3),  Wide  Pastures ;  Sussex,  and  Arundel  Castle 
(Christie's,  1923),  Gorse  Cutting  (Sampson's,  1923). 
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By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


T 


*HE  wholesale  requisitioning  of  our  iron  railings,  which 
has  so  materially  altered  the  appearance  of  our  streets  and 
squares,  has  had  considerable  effect  upon  many  of  us,  over 
and  above  the  utilitarian  satisfaction  of  having  thus  contributed 
to  the  war  effort.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  has  made  us  all 
more  'iron-conscious,'  if  such  a  term  may  be  used.  Many  must 
surely  wish  that  even  more  might  have  been  taken,  since  the 
greater  part  still  left  (protecting  areas  and  so  forth)  is  so  ob- 
viously of  a  period  we  may  call  the  age  of  cast-iron. 

It  has  also  drawn  attention,  by  a  process  of  selection,  to  the 
fine  work  of  very  occasional  examples  which  have  been  spared 
on  the  advice  of  experts  as  being  works  of  art.  After  the  war,  with 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  much  will  doubtless  be  replaced — 
we  hope  with  better  appreciation  of  the  potentialities  and  artis- 
tic qualities  of  this,  the  commonest  of  metals. 

We  in  England  should  be  especially  proud  to  witness  a  revival 
of  national  taste  in  art-smithing,  since  from  mediaeval  times  this 
country  has  been  famous  for  its  decorative  ironwork.  The  smithy, 
whose  harmonious  clang  of  hammer  on  anvil  is  inseparable  from 
our  memories  of  quiet  hamlets  and  even  London  suburbs  half 
a  century  ago,  has  now  unfortunately  been  almost  superseded 
by  the  ubiquitous  motor  repair  shop;  and  such  iron  as  we  use  is 
moulded  or  cast — mass  produced  in  foundries.  The  ancient  craft 
of  Wayland  Smith  has  been  industrialized  and  divorced  from  the 
honest  toil  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  hand-wrought  work. 

Such  mass-produced  work  lends  itself  chiefly  to  unit-composed 
designs,  in  railings,  gates,  balconies  and  so  forth.  It  is  only  in 
smaller,  more  individual  objects,  where  each  has  been  designed  to  fulfil  a  particular  mission,  that  one  usually 
finds  handiwork  of  the  old  tradition  in  which  both  designer  and  craftsman  (often  one  and  the  same  man) 
have  united  to  bring  into  being  a  quality  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  fields  of  study  in  the 
realms  of  wrought  ironwork  is  that  of  the  Trades- 
man's Sign,  a  field  which  will  take  the  enquiring 
student  to  records  of  fine  examples,  not  only 
throughout  England,  but  in  many  continental 
countries. 

The  custom  of  using  hanging  trade  signs  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  premises  of 
individual  tradesmen  in  the  days  before  houses  were 
first  numbered.  Especially  was  it  necessary  in  the 
case  of  houses  of  public  call,  the  inns  and  posthouses 
in  town  and  country ;  and  where,  as  in  many  towns, 
members  of  one  craft  or  trade  guild  congregated  in 
one  quarter — as  in  Lombard  Street,  Leather  Lane, 
Ironmonger  Lane  and  the  like. 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  history, 
traditions  and  use  of  the  Signs  themselves,  throwing 
much  light  upon  this  very  interesting  form  of 
popular  symbolism.  But  it  is  not  of  the  multitudinous 
signs  themselves — the  Flying  Horses,  Wheatsheafs, 
Cocks  or  Chequers;   the  Robin  Hoods,  King's 


No.  I.  —PAGE  OF  DESIGNS  FROM  MATHURIN  JOUSSE,  162S 


No.  II.— A  PAGE  FROM  JEAN  TIJOC'S  XOUVEAV  LIYRE  DE  DESSEIXS 


1693 
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Heads,  Green,  Red  or  Blue  Dragons;  White 
Harts,  Boar's  Heads  or  Pig  and  Whistles;  the 
Grasshoppers,  Wool  Packs  or  Spotted  Dogs 
— that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  am  now  concerned 
with  the  sign  as  a  bracket  and  the  bracket 
as  a  work  of  art — the  art  of  the  blacksmith. 

That  each  such  sign  was  individual  and 
personal  meant,  of  course,  that  each  was 
separately  devised  and  distinctive.  And,  as 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the 
many  types  of  wooden  support  in  use  from 
very  early  times,  we  like  to  imagine  that  when 
Chaucer,  Froissart,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson 
and  others  give  us  reference  to  signs  some  at 
least  may  have  been  of  iron.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  to  confess  that  in  this  country  there 
are  very  few  examples  which  can  be  earlier 
than  mid-Eighteenth  Century.  Early  in  that 
century,  in  1 7 1 9,  a  French  traveller  in  Eng- 
land, referring  to  our  English  signs,  remarks, 
however,  that  'many,  with  their  painted  and 
gilt  iron  supports,  must  have  cost  over  a  hun- 
dred guineas.'  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  earlier  examples 
were  swept  away  in  obedience  to  an  Act  of 
1762,  which  ordered  all  overhanging  signs 
to  be  removed  for  safety  and  convenience' 
sake.  If,  in  addition,  we  take  into  account 
the  naturally  perishable  nature  of  iron  from 
rust  and  corrosion,  we  may  well  understand 
how,  even  in  continental  countries  where 
earlier  specimens  may  yet  be  found,  they  are 


No.  III.— WROUGHT-IRON  SIGN  WITH  BRACKET  AND  STAY,  GERMAN,  1635,  VICTORIA  it  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  IV.— A  LOCKSMITH'S  SIGN  :  GERMAN,  XVIII  CENT.  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

now  rare  and  most  of  them  have  become  museum  pieces. 

Design  books  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  show 
projects  for  iron  sign  brackets,  and 
even  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  the 
architect  Androuet  du  Cerceau 
gives  a  whole  page  of  such  designs 
in  his  well-known  Treatise  on  Archi- 
tecture. The  fact  that  these  were 
Tiniky'  and  unpractical  for  trans- 
lation into  wrought  ironwork  may 
be  admitted.  But  it  proves  that, 
so  early  as  1570,  when  the  plates 
were  published,  the  wrought-iron 
sign  bracket  had  become  a  firmly 
established  vogue,  at  least  in 
France.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Du 
Cerceau  (i.e.  'of  the  Hoop')  was 
originally  a  nickname,  since  the 
artist  lived  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Hoop.  Remembering  tha:  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury  Pilgrinr  visited 
the  Chequers  on  the  H  jop  we 
may  recall  that,  in  mediaeval 
times,  tavern  and  inn  signs  were 
frequently  shown  within  a  hoop. 
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This  was  a  survival  from  ancient  times,  being  in  fact 
a  relic  of  the  garland  of  Bacchic  ivy  or  'Bush,'  of  the 
which  our  old  saw  tells  us  good  wine  had  no  need. 

In  the  earliest  known  treatise  on  smithing,  by 
Mathurin  Jousse  {La  Fidelle  Ouverture  de  VArt  du 
Serrurier),  dating  from  1625,  we  have  three  examples, 
not  perhaps  too  well  drawn,  which  are  modest  in 
size  but  elaborate  in  conception  (No.  i).  These  are 
typical  of  the  mode  in  the  second  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  The  laws  of  France  then  restricted 
signs  to  modest  proportions. 

In  England,  however,  at  the  same  period,  despite 
the  edict  of  Charles  II,  which  forbade  overhanging 
signs,  they  became  numerous  and  elaborate  towards 
the  century's  close.  The  superabundant  riot  of 
rococo  form  seen  in  the  designs  for  brackets  pub- 
lished by  Jean  Tijou  in  1693  (JVouveau  Livre  de  Des- 
seins)  clearly  establish  the  taste  engendered  by  the 
man  who  designed  the  ironwork  at  Hampton 
Court,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  many  famous 
houses,  Chatsworth  among  them. 

Tijou's  designs,  however,  show  (No.  ii)  that  he, 
like  Du  Cerceau,  did  not  conceive  them  in  terms  of 
practical  smithing.  They  could  hardly  be  trans- 


No.  V.— CONSUL  BRACKET  AND  SIGN  :  GERMAN,  XVII]  C.  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


No.  VI.— CONSOI.  BRACKET  AND  SIGN  :  FLEMISH,  Will  C.  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


lated  into  wrought  iron  as  they  appear.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  any  influence  on  such  compara- 
tively small  things  as  the  design  of  sign  brackets.  It  is 
more  probable  that  each  craftsman  worked  out  his 
own  conception,  as  in  England  they  are  invariably 
simpler  and  more  restrained  than  continental 
examples. 

Specimens  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Austria  and  Germany,  have  been  familiar 
to  all  travellers.  Most  of  them  are  of  no  great  age, 
however,  and  it  is  rarely  that  old  examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  situ.  A  remarkably  large  and  elaborate  speci- 
men, now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is 
shown  in  No.  iii.  It  is  of  German  origin  and  has  the 
sign  of  pierced  and  repousse  iron,  showing  a  crown 
with  lions  rampant  as  supporters  above  the  initials 
G.R.  and  the  date  1635.  This  is  suspended  from  a 
strong,  well-designed  bracket,  hinged  near  the  wall, 
and  an  ornamental  stay  matching  thescroll  work  with- 
in the  angle  irons.  Germany,  as  we  know,  developed 
pronounced  art-peculiarities  which  evolved  into  a 
heavy  baroque,  forsaking  the  initial  craft-inspiration 
from  France  and  over  the  Netherlands  border. 

In  all  countries  it  was  natural  that  the  smith,  de- 
signer of  wrought  ironwork,  should  provide  in  his 
own  sign  a  tour-de-force  to  be  his  own  best  advertise- 
ment. Hence,  among  extant  examples  are  many  of 
locksmiths  themselves.  One  such  of  fine  craftsman- 
ship is  shown  in  No.  iv.  The  principal  structure  is  of 
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No.   VII.— THE   SIGN   OF   THE   WHITE   HORSE   INN   (OF   THE    WELL-KNOWN  PLAY)    AT    KITZBUHEL,  .AUSTRIA 


square  bars  forming  compartments  in  which  are 
wreathed  festoons,  a  vase  of  flowers,  a  bird  and  rib- 
bons, while  within  a  loop  are  the  initials  H.E.  A 
large  key,  suspended  by  a  bow,  forms  the  trade  sign. 
Other  Teutonic  specimens  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  include  a  consol  bracket  supporting 
three  crowns  (No.  v)  and  another  with  pendent  key. 
Edinburgh  Museum  possesses  a  well-designed  sign 
of  like  origin,  on  which  is  supported  the  silhouette 
of  a  laden  wagon  and  team  of  six  horses.  It  is  of  late 
Seventeenth  Century. 

We  should  probably 
look  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  busiest  mart  of  renais- 
sance industry  in  Europe, 
for  the  origin  of  wrought- 
iron  sign  brackets.  Few 
ancient  examples  remain, 
however.  Perhaps  the 
most  ancient  and  most 
remarkable  is  that  in  the 
Marche  du  Vendredi, 
Bruges,  having  a  curry- 
comb as  sign.  Starkie 
Gardner  judges  this  to 
date  from  about  1500. One 
or  two  other  early  pieces 
exist  in  various  museums 
in  their  native  land.  No.vi 
reproduces  a  Flemish  sign 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  which  the  consol  type 
has  rather  run  to  seed  in 
the  bracket  of  C-scrolls 
which  supports  a  ram- 
pant lion  holding  a  key. 


There  is  a  good  collec- 
tion of  French  specimens 
in  the  Musee  Carn  avail  :t, 
Paris,  for  the  most  pai  t 
typically  small,  but  show- 
ing the  clever  design  for 
which  French  signs  are 
noted.  In  France  few  signs 
would  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived the  Revolution  and 
practically  none  is  to  be 
found  in  Spain  or  Italy. 

Two  other  continental 
countries,  Austria  and 
Sweden,  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  form  of 
art  smithing.  Austrian 
signs,  especially  in  the 
Tirol,  run  to  the  type  of 
neighbouring  Germany, 
though  later  signs  are  of- 
ten very  modernist.  One  of  the  best  we  could  refer 
to  is  that  of  the  White  Horse  at  Kitzbiihel  (No.  vii). 
Here  we  have  a  Dray  and  Horses  as  a  cresting  above 
a  very  pleasingly  designed  bracket.  This  sign  marks 
the  original  White  Horse  Inn  of  the  well-known  play. 
As  a  typical  Swedish  sign  we  may  take  an  example 
(No.  viii)  with  a  star  within  a  hoop  of  vine.  It  shows 
clever  manipulation  of  the  material  and  a  character- 
istic lightness  in  design.  It  is  in  the  Nordiska  Museet, 
Stockholm. 


No.  VIII. -AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  SWEDISH  TAVERN  SIGN  :  NOW  IN  THE  NORDISKA  MUSEET  AT  STOCKHOLM 
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It  is  interesting  first  to  consider  examples 
from  abroad  for,  in  turning  from  them  to 
the  work  of  our  English  smiths,  we  are  re- 
freshed by  the  unassuming  simplicity  which, 
I  believe,  reflects  the  native  directness  of 
the  English  character.We  cannot  agree  with 
the  writer  who  states  'There  are  no  Inn- 
Signs  or  sign-arms  in  England  which  are  of 
much  artistic  merit.'  That  is  the  mentality 
which  would  rather  praise  foreign  work 
than  admit  for  English  art  the  outstanding 
place  it  has  earned. 

Our  most  ancient  example  is  to  be  found 
at  Wendover — work  which  shows  charac- 
teristics (long  spirals  laid  in  the  leaf- forms 
and  its  bunch  of  tulips)  of  the  period  of 
Charles  II.  The  painters — Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish— occasionally  depict  signs,  generally  of 
wood;  but  they  show  painted  sign-boards 
which  are  never  found  on  the  Continent. 
Hogarth  would  seem  to  be  the  earliest  artist 
to  show  an  elaborate  wrought-iron  bracket 
— in  his  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  Because  of  the 
clean  sweep  we  have  already  noted,  practi- 
cally all  our  home  signs  are  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  or  later.  Many  still  to  be  seen  in  our 
provincial  towns  and  villages  are  well  designed  and 
speak  eloquently  of  the  local  talent  which  brought 
them  into  being.  Rarely  do  they  show  any  influence 


No.  IX. — A  CONSOL  BRACKET  :  ENGLISH.  EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


No.  X. — SIGN  FROM  THE  FOX  INN,  HUNTINGDON  :  ENGLISH,  XVIII  C.  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


of  such  designers  as  Tijou.  An  exceptional  example 
is  one  at  Gretton,  Northamptonshire,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  dolphin's  head. 

Short  of  illustrating  all  notable  specimens,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  them  justice.  We 
must  rest  content  with  the  mere  mention  of  a 
few.  There  is  an  elaborately  scrolled  bracket  at 
Coalbrookdale  and  another,  at  Much  Wenlock, 
has  an  oval  vine-garland  on  which  perches  a 
raven.  The  sign  which  once  denoted  the  One 
Bell  Inn  at  Thame,  Oxon  (late  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury) ,  has  now  found  a  home  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  where  it  at  present  supports 
the  sign-board  from  the  White  Hart,  Whitley. 
At  Stratford,  Ilford,  Eltham  and  Chelmsford 
are  excellent  examples  of  signs  hanging  from 
brackets  on  or  above  tall  standards.  At  Hor- 
sham and  Woodstock  excellently  designed  stan- 
dard signs  also  exist,  while  a  celebrated  speci- 
men from  the  Angel,  Aylesbury,  dating  from 
about  1 700,  has  now  gone  to  South  Kensington. 

The  English  smith  never  permits  himself  the 
exuberant  richness  of  the  continental,  working 
all  the  time  with  a  pride  in  pure  hammerwork. 
In  his  richest,  most  fertile  vein  he  has  done  such 
magnificent  work  as  the  fine  consol  bracket  of 
scrolled  and  floral  members  shown  in  the  early 
eighteenth-century  bracket  (No.  ix).  At  the 
other  extreme — that  of  simplicity — we  could 
not  conceive  of  anything  more  original  or  in- 
triguing than  that  from  the  Fox  Inn,  Hunting- 
don, illustrated  in  No.  x. 
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SILVER  CAUDLE  CUP  BY  JEREMIAH  DUMMER  OF  BOSTON,  1700  :  PHILIP 
LEFFINGWELL  SPAULDING  GIFT  :  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  SPAULDING  COLLEC- 
TION OF  BOSTON  SILVER 

THE  highly  specialized  collection  of  American  silver 
formed  by  the  late  Philip  Leffingwell  Spaulding,  of 
Milton,  Mass.,  which  has  been  given  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  by  his  wife  and  sons,  contains  an  unusually 
large  number  of  pieces  by  the  earliest  Boston  silversmiths. 
Probably  no  other  collection  rivals  it  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
represents  the  group  of  craftsmen  who  include  the  seven- 
teenth-century silversmiths  John  Hull  and  Robert  Sanderson, 
and  their  successors  whose  activity  bridges  the  two  centuries, 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  John  Coney,  Edward  Webb,  Edward 
Winslow,  John  Noyes,  John  Dixwell  and  William  Cowell.  All 
of  these  were  well  established  before  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  none  of  them  was  living 
later  than  1753,  the  year  of  Edward  Win- 
slow's  death.  A  succeeding  group  includes 
craftsmen  born  before  1700,  but  whose 
activity  carries  the  record  well  into  the  mid- 
century.  These  are  John  Burt,  Andrew  Tyler, 
William  Jones  of  Marblehead,  and  Moody 
Russell.  The  latest  in  the  Spaulding  collection 
are  the  prodigious  worker  Jacob  Hurd, 
Knight  Leverett,  Daniel  Parker  and  Samuel 
Minott,  the  last  dying  in  1803.  The  work  of 
Paul  Revere  is  conspicuously  absent,  but  as 
the  Museum  has  the  most  notable  collection 
of  the  work  of  Revere  in  existence,  this  is  not 
a  lack,  while  the  presence  of  many  lesser 
known  men,  and  the  exceptional  manner  in 
which  the  early  silversmiths  are  represented, 
makes  the  Spaulding  collection  a  distin- 
guished one. 

One  of  the  famous  pieces  is  the  rare  stand- 
ing salt,  in  spool-shaped  form,  by  Edward 
Winslow,  which  has  its  prototype  in  an 
English  salt  of  the  year  1632  at  Harvard,  and 


shares  this  derivation  with  two  similar  Boston  salts,  the  work 
of  Jeremiah  Dummer,  and  Edwards  and  Allen  in  partnership. 
One  of  the  four  handsome  sweetmeat  or  sugar  boxes  credited 
to  the  same  great  maker  is  in  the  Spaulding  collection. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  caudle  cup  by  Jeremiah  Dummer  of 
about  the  year  1700,  which  is  interesting  for  its  ornamental 
treatment  of  the  gourd-shaped  form  which  he  often  used, 
either  plain  or  with  fluting  around  the  lower  part.  Dummer 
occasionally  used  the  inverted  bell  shape  with  such  an  em- 
bossed and  chased  floral  band,  but  the  present  piece  is  un- 
usual. The  naturalistic  manner  in  which  the  floral  band  is 
applied  to  the  lower  section  contrasts  with  the  geometric  treat- 
ment of  the  tulip  pattern  on  a  similarly  shaped  caudle  cup  by 
Hull  and  Sanderson  of  about  1680  in  the  collection. 

Dummer's  tankard  with  cut  card  work  at  the  juncture  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  handle  and  the  body,  and  repeated  on  the 
cover,  is  found  again  on  his  tankards  belonging  to  James  B. 
Neale  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  is  typical  of  the 
richness  of  Boston  silver. 

A  handsome  globular  tea-pot  by  Jacob  Hurd  shows  the 
Henchman  arms  and  Burrell  crest,  and  has  an  inscription: 
The  gift  of  Theo.  Burrell  esqr  /  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Math.  Henchman  / 
Pastor  of  ye  first  Church  in  Lynn,  July  5,  ij^y.  In  addition  to  the 
arms  this  is  beautifully  engraved  around  the  lid.  A  covered 
bowl  by  the  same  maker  shows  the  Henchman  arms  on  the 
body  and  the  crest  of  the  same  family  on  the  cover.  A  rare 
form  of  spout  cup  with  a  widely  everted  lip  is  by  Moody 
Russell,  and  there  is  a  presentation  piece  of  note  in  the  graceful 
cup  with  two  slender,  elongated  C-scroll  handles  which  was 
made  by  John  Dixwell  and  presented,  according  to  inscription, 
by  Sarah  Knight  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Norwich,  April 
20th,  1722.  The  donor  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
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Journal  of  Madame  Knight,  which  recounts  the  story  of  an  adventurous  trip  on  horseback 
made  by  the  author  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1 704.  She  was  the  wife  of  Richard 
Knight  of  Boston,  and  lived  later  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  with  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Colonel  John  Livingston,  of  New  London  and  Norwich. 


Hi  wk 


I-HSING  WRITKK'S  COUPE,  MING  PKRIOI)  DARK 
CLAY  GLAZED  :  CHARLES  B.  HOVT  COLLECTION 


PORCELAINE  DE  PARIS  VASES  WITH 
PORTRAITS  OF  LAFAYETTE  AND  JACKSON 

THE  Porcelaine  de  Paris  vases  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  which 
are  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Ginsburg  &  Levy  are  unusual  on  several 
counts.  They  are  skilfully  executed  in  every  respect,  of  fine  modelling  in  the  classic 
terms  which  form  the  handles,  superlative  in  the  quality  of  their  gilding  and  especially 
to  be  noted  for  the  rendering  of  the  portraits  of  Jackson  and  Lafayette.  Both  portraits 
are  after  originals  which  are  seldom  used  in  the  decorative  treatments  in  which  these 
heroes  customarily  appear.  The  familiar  head  of  Jackson,  the  one  which  was  used  most  frequently,  although  he  was  painted 
by  many  artists,  Sully,  Waldo,  Jouett,  and  others,  is  Longacre's  portrait  which  was  published  in  his  National  Portrait  Gallery.  How- 
ever, the  original  of  the  print  from  which  the  decorator  of  our  vase  worked  is  John  Vanderlyn's  full-length  figure  in  the  City  Hall 
collection,  New  York,  which  was  painted  when  Jackson  came  to  New  York  for  the  celebrations  following  his  Florida  campaign. 
It  was  Vanderlyn's  first  full-length,  and  was  probably  painted  as  early  as  1819,  although  it  is  dated  1823.  The  head  of  the  Van- 
derlyn  portrait  was  engraved  by  the  German  Rossmaler,  and  was  used  in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha,  as  well  as  in  several  German  and 
French  historical  publications  of  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  portrait  of  Lafayette  is  after  Senefelder's  undated  lithograph  based  on  the  Ary  Scheffer  type  head.  Senefelder's  is  the  only 
recorded  treatment  in  the  group  brought  together  under  this  classification  which  depicts  the  Marquis  in  uniform  with  a  fur  collar. 
The  whole  design  shows  a  bust  portrait  with  a  wreath  beneath,  inscribed:  Brandwine  Monmouth  Virginie  Pensylvanie  York-town 
Versailles  Paris  Philippeville  Maubeuge  Florennes. 


CHINESE  YUEH  WARE  FUNERARY  VASE 


CHINESE  YUEH  WARE  FUNERARY  VASE  :  SUNG 
I  I  KIOIJ  OR  EARLIER    ALBKIGHl  ART  GALLERY 


AN  antecedent  of  Lung-Ch'uan  or  Celadon,  is  found  in  a  funerary  vase  of  Yueh 
-ware  which  has  been  added  to  the  collection  of  Chinese  ceramics  at  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo.  Like  celadon,  it  was  made  in  Chekiang  province,  probably  at 
Yu-Yao,  and  dates  from  the  Sung  period  or  possibly  earlier.  The  vase  is  of  ovoid  shape, 
with  lotus  petals  forming  a  series  of  tiers,  which  contract  at  the  top  in  a  wide  neck 
supporting  a  domed  cover.  The  use  of  the  lotus  leaf  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  Yueh  ware,  for  a  Chinese  source  mentions  that  in  the  T'ang  period  it  was  know  n 
for  being  'moulded  like  lotus  leaves.'  In  colour  and  texture  it  was  compared  to  jade, 
while  its  colour  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  misty  autumnal  landscape. 

Yueh  ware,  which  is  rare  in  existing  specimens,  was  in  common  use  at  the  time  of 
its  origin,  and  was  widely  known  throughout  the  lower  Yangtse  Valley  and  was  marketed 
as  far  as  Persia  and  Egypt.  An  example  of  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  made  for  the 
Chien  family  of  Yu-Yao  between  907  and  976  a.d. 

The  vase  illustrated  is  characteristic  of  early  pottery  vessels  in  showing  a  sculptural 
quality  of  form.  The  tendency  in  later  Chinese  ceramics  was  toward  simpler  surfaces 
which  offered  a  background  for  the  artist's  brush.  The  potter's  art  became  prized  for 
its  glazes,  and  the  wealth  of  colour  which  could  be  brought  into  a  single  design.  In 
the  early  period  there  is  greater  variety  of  surface,  as  in  the  ancient  'hill  jars,'  compared 
with  which  the  example  illustrated  shows  a  refining  influence.  It  has  the  clarity  and 
purity  of  form  associated  with  the  best  productions  of  the  Chinese  potter's  art. 


A  MING  I-HSING  WRITER'S  COUPE 

A GROUP  of  examples  of  Chinese  I-hsing  stoneware  from  American  collections  was 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  in  the  quarterly  issue  for  the  Spring  of  1942,  page 
74.  At  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  photograph  of  an  example  from  the  im- 
portant collection  of  Chinese  ceramics  formed  by  Charles  B.  Hoyt  at  the  Fogg 
Museum,  Cambridge.  Several  photographs  of  these  and  one  from  Langdon  Warner's 
collection  at  the  museum  were  later  available,  showing  some  eighteenth-century  wares, 
together  with  the  Ming  writer's  coupe  in  the  form  of  a  snail  shell  here  illustrated.  As 
the  last  is  an  exceptional  piece  of  modelling,  and  bears  the  mark  of  a  Ming  potter 
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which  the  museum  considers  authentic,  it  seemsworth  illustrat- 
ing as  an  addition  to  the  former  group  and  for  its  own  merits. 
Genuine  Ming  pieces  are  not  so  common  as  they  might  seem 
to  be  from  the  prevalence  of  what  purport  to  be  Ming  marks. 
The  coupe  is  of  brown,  almost  black  clay,  glazed. 

The  I-hsing  productions,  often  called  buccaro,  were  chiefly 
small  pieces,  tea  wares,  receptacles  for  the  scholar's  table,  and 
ornaments.  Made  in  Kiangsu  province,  their  history  goes  back 
no  further  than  the  Sixteenth  Century,  but  they  were  highly 
prized  in  China  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  ancient  lineage.  The 
tea-pot  with  a  spout  appears  to  have  originated  in  this  stone- 
ware, under  the  fingers  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Kung 
Ch'un  himself,  who  brought  the  ware  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion about  1506  to  1 52 1. 

In  developing  naturalistic  forms  the  versatile  Chen  Ming- 
Yiian  excelled,  a  potter  born  toward  the  end  of  the  Ming 
period  who  was  active  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  lotus 
ornament  by  him  in  the  museum  in  Boston,  illustrated  on  page 
75  of  the  issue  mentioned,  includes  a  beautifully  modelled 
snail  similar  in  its  clear-cut  execution  to  the  still  earlier  one 
illustrated  here,  which  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  I-hsing 
potter  harmonized  the  formal  and  the  naturalistic  in  design. 


A  CHIPPENDALE  CHINA  CABINET 

A MAHOGANY  china  cabinet  of  about  1760  which  is 
illustrated  here  from  Needham's  Antiques,  has  fine  points 
of  design  and  construction  which  make  it  representative  of  the 
unexcelled  craftsmanship  of  the  period  of  Chippendale.  The 
architectural  pediment  has  a  richly  carved  moulding  which 
lends  grace  to  the  severe  outlines  of  a  form  employed  in 
English  furniture  from  the  time  of  William  Kent.  The  doors 
of  the  lower  section  have  panels  outlined  with  ogee  mouldings, 
broken  by  the  acanthus  leaf  at  the  corners,  and  the  swelled 
bracket  foot  is  also  carved  in  relief.  The  interior  of  the  lower 
section  has  three  shelves  which,  when  the  doors  are  open,  can 
be  drawn  forward  in  corresponding  grooves  to  make  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabinet  more  available.  This  was  possibly  a  con- 
cession to  the  comfort  of  the  collector  of  curios,  for  whom  such 
cabinets  were  designed.  When  compared  with  the  simpler 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I  cabinets,  which  closely  resemble 
contemporary  bookcases,  it  is  evident  that  the  desire  to  display 
fine  china  and  small  objects  of  art  had  its  influence  in  furniture 
construction.  The  imported  Oriental  porcelains  and  the  in- 
creasingly beautiful  productions  of  European  potters  called  for 
special  furniture  to  display  them.  The  arrangement  of  the 
shelves,  the  placing  of  the  carved  mullions  on  the  glazed  doors 
so  that  they  offer  an  attractive  framework  to  the  contents 
within,  show  fine  points  of  difference  between  the  cabinet  and 
the  bookcase  and  make  the  former  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
pieces  of  mid-eighteenth  century  English  furniture. 


ENGRAVED  GEMS  FROM  THE 
EVANS  AND  BEATTY  COLLECTIONS 

COINCIDENT  with  the  opening  last  winter  of  the  new 
installation  of  ancient  gems  from  the  collections  of  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  and  W'illiam  Gedney  Beatty,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  has  published  a  useful  little  handbook,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  with  a  foreword  by  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter. 


Thirty-one  stones  from  the  Evans  collection,  whi<  li  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Museum,  and  twenty-seven  of  the  Beatty 
collection  of  more  than  five  hundred  gems,  received  through  a 
recent  bequest,  are  illustrated.  Magnified  several  diameters, 
the  designs  stand  out  in  their  full  sculptural  beauty  and 
importance. 

The  Evans  stones  begin  with  the  geometric  period  in  Greece, 
the  Eighth  Century  B.C.,  and  include  examples  of  the  three 
succeeding  centuries  as  well  as  Roman  specimens  up  to  the 
Fourth  Century  a.d.  While  Cretan  gems  form  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Mediterranean  art  of  gem  cutting,  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  already  well  represented  in  the  Museum 
through  the  Seager  bequest  of  1926. 

There  is  an  especially  large  number  of  late  Etruscan  and 
Roman  Imperial  gems  in  the  Beatty  collection,  which  is  not- 
able for  its  variety  of  subjects  and  materials.  Of  the  latter  Miss 
Richter  writes :  'The  materials  used  were  chiefly  the  coloured 
quartzes,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  sard,  plasma,  amethyst,  and 
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the  different 
agates  and  jas- 
pers ;  later,  after 
the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the 
Great  had  made 
Oriental  stones 
accessible  to  the 
West,  the  gar- 
nets, aquamar- 
ine, peridot,  to- 
paz, turquoise 
appeared,  and, 

ENGRAVED  GEM  OF  A  CHARIOTEER  :  IV  CENT.  B.C.  Occasionally, 

from  the  evans  AND  beatty  collections  IN       the  emerald  and 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 

sapphire. 

As  most  of  the 

gems  were  intended  to  be  used  as  seals,  and  were  carved  in 
intaglio,  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  plaster  impressions  so 
that  the  designs  can  be  seen  as  they  were  intended.  The  cameos, 
used  in  rings  and  amulets,  are  photographed  direct. 

The  almost  abstract  forms  of  the  Greek  geometric  period 
offer  the  source  of  the  disciplined  line  which  is  maintained 
through  the  succeeding  centuries,  culminating  in  such  a 
spirited  design  as  that  found  on  the  fourth-century  sard  scara- 
boid,  illustrated,  showing  a  charioteer  and  his  four  speeding 
horses.  An  intermediate  type  is  seen  in  the  scaraboid  of  green 
steatite  with  a  design  of  a  lion  attacking  a  man,  said  to  have 
come  from  an  Aegean  island  and  one  of  the  Evans  gems.  This 
has  the  earlier  emphasis  on  simple  geometric  line,  but  shows  a 
growing  feeling  for  naturalistic  form.  The  new  naturalism  is 
also  seen  in  a  repres'entation  of  a  flying  bird  with  a  snake  in  its 
beak,  from  Melos,  650  to  600  B.C.  An  amazingly  powerful  de- 
lineation of  the  often  repeated  subject  of  a  lion  devouring  a 
bull  is  seen  on  a  carnelian  scarab  found  in  a  tomb  at  Gela  in 
Sicily,  a  late  sixth-century  Greek  specimen. 

A  black  jasper  scaraboid  showing  a  satyr  leaning  against  a 
wineskin  and  inscribed  Anakles,  is  one  of  the  finest  known 
gems.  The  name  may  be  either  of  the  artist  or  owner,  but  as 
the  signature  is  inconspicuous  it  is  thought  to  be  the  former,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gem  inscribed  Epimines  in  the  museum  in 
Boston.  Portraits  become  prominent  in  the  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods,  and  include  a  bust  of  Augustus  and  one  of 
Caracalla,  the  former  a  well-known  stone  which  was  once  in 
the  Arundel  and  Marlborough  collections. 


THE  A.W.V.S.  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

THE  exhibition  of  French  and  English  art  treasures  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  which  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Services  at  the  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  in  the  last  half  of  December  brought  forth  some  four 
hundred  works  of  art  from  private  collection,  many  of  which 
had  never  been  exhibited  publicly  before.  Paintings,  furniture, 
textiles,  silver,  sculpture  and  ceramics,  represented  the  collec- 
tions of  Jules  Bache,  Marshall  Field,  Mrs.  Harrison  Williams, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore,  George  Widener,  Mrs.  Eva  Stotesbury,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  McK.  Twombly,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  Judge  Irwin 
Untermyer,  Harry  Payne  Bingham,  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair,  the 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Rice,  Mrs.  George  F.  Baker  and  Dr.  Preston  Pope  Satterwhite. 


The  Boucher  tapestries  from  the  Blumenthal  collection  had 
never  before  been  shown,  and  the  set  of  Royal  Sevres  in  the 
Rose  du  Barry  shade,  belonging  to  Mrs.  William  C.  Breed. 
Among  the  paintings  which  are  not  familiar  to  the  public  is  the 
handsome  Lady  Maria  Conyngham,  by  Lawrence,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  James  Donahue,  and  Gainsborough's  Miss  Linley  and 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  both  from  the  collection  of 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Henry  Baring  and  Children,  by  Lawrence, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Ogden  L.  Mills,  not  previously  seen  here,  and 
the  charming  Mrs.  Alexander  Champion,  belonging  to  Andre  de 
Coppet,  has  been  seldom  exhibited.  It  was  in  the  World's  Fair 
Exhibition  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  formerly 
been  in  a  California  collection.  The  subject  is  Frances  Hind, 
who  married  Alexander  Champion,  an  officer  in  the  Bengal 
army,  in  1758.  After  1776  he  retired  from  the  service  and  they 
settled  in  Bath.  The  portrait  passed  from  the  sitter  to  Miss 
Frances  Conway,  and  it  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Cobbe  family,  near  Dublin,  who  lent  it  to  the  exhibition  in 
Dublin  in  1872.  Marked  by  its  simplicity,  it  displays  the  grace 
and  subtlety  of  this  master  to  a  high  degree. 

Other  important  paintings  were  the  Repos  de  Sainte  Famille, 
by  Fragonard,  from  the  Charles  V.  Hickox  collection,  Vigee 
Lebrun's  Princesse  de  Talleyrand,  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Harkness, 
and  The  Fair  at  Bezons  by  Pater,  from  the  Bache  collection. 

An  unexhibited  set  of  Mortlake  tapestries,  sculpture  by 
Houdon  and  Clodion,  a  set  of  tapestry  chairs  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  the  Morgan  collec- 
tion's Savonnerie  carpets  woven  for  the  crown  of  France,  were 
other  notable  works  in  the  exhibition.  There  was  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  complete  range  of  English  and  French 
cabinet  making  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  superb  examples. 

Mme  Louis  Jacques  Balsan  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  exhibition  and  others  serving  with  her  in  a 
directive  capacity  included  James  Barney,  Henry  May, 
Colonel  Balsan,  Ruth  V.  Twombly,  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Leonard, 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Clarkson,  Mrs.  Gordon  Dexter,  Mrs.  Brooks 
Howe,  Mrs.  Philip  Benkard  and  Mrs.  William  Woodward. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ART  AND  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS     LEAGUE     OF  AMERICA 

THE  new  officers  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of 
America  are:  R.  A.  Van  der  Straaten,  president;  Francis 
H.  Lenygon,  first  vice-president;  Miss  Josephine  Howell, 
second  vice-president;  John  E.  Treleaven,. treasurer ;  James  P. 
Montilor,  secretary.  An  executive  committee  of  which  Alfred 
Phillips  is  chairman  and  Paul  M.  Byk  vice-chairman,  has  as  its 
other  members :  Mortimer  Brandt,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown,  Paul 
Drey,  John  Ginsburg,  Henry  J.  King,  Charles  W.  Lyon,  Jr., 
Miss  Elinor  Merrell,  Roland  Moore,  Leonard  Penton,  Ger- 
main Seligmann,  Ira  Suval,  Louie  Trabulsi  and  Seymour 
Wyler. 


SCHAEFFER  AND  BRANDT  GALLERIES  UNITE 

THE  galleries  of  Dr.  Hanns  Schaeffer  and  Mortimer 
Brandt,which  have  combined  under  the  name  of  Schaeffer 
&  Brandt,  held  an  opening  exhibition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  in  which  the  European  schools  of  painting  were  repre- 
sented. Illustrated  here  is  the  pleasing  sketch  of  a  woman's 
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head  by  Richard  Cosway,  which  shows  the  great  miniature 
painter  in  a  lesser  known  phase  of  his  work.  His  occasional 
life-size  works  show  a  freedom  which  the  discipline  of  the 
miniaturist's  art  does  not  destroy. 

Of  especial  importance  in  the  exhibition  were  two  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  by  Barent  van  Orley,  for- 
merly in  the  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  collection,  which  are  des- 
cribed by  Friedlander  and  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charles 
X.  One  shows  the  saint  knighted  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
and  the  other  presents  him  as  Bishop  of  Tours.  These  im- 
portant examples  of  Flemish  art  were  included  in  the  Brussels 
exhibition  of  1935. 

Another  outstanding  canvas  of  the  exhibition  was  Rem- 
brandt's Portrait  of  an  Officer,  dated  1636  and  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Francois  Coopal.  It  is  included  in  all  the 
authorities  on  the  master,  and  has  passed  through  a  number  of 
collections.  In  1762  it  was  in  the  Wierman  collection  in 
Amsterdam,  and  has  since  been  in  The  Hague,  Paris,  Brussels 
and  Florence  before  entering  the  possession  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein  in  Vienna.  Francois  Coopal  married  Titia  van  Uylen- 
burgh,  Saskia's  sister,  and  the  portrait  is  a  companion  to  the 
one  of  Titia  in  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery. 

THE  JOHN  L.  SEVERANCE 
COLLECTION  AT  CLEVELAND 

WHILE  the  late  John  L.  Severance  was  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  from  1926  to  1936,  and  for 
many  years  preceding,  he  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
works  of  art  which  were  intended  to  round  out  the  museum's  al- 
ready existing  collections.  The  paintings,  furniture,  tapestries 
and  ceramics  which  he  acquired  have  now  passed  to  the  Museum 
as  his  bequest  and  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  course  of 
the  past  winter.  Especially  well  known  among  the  paintings  is 
Van  Dyck's  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  which  was  executed  about  the 
year  1637,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  can- 
vas. It  shows  the  second  baronet  of  Bettisfield  Park,  Flintshire, 
cupbearer  to  Charles  I,  and  is  probably  the  picture  to  which 
Evelyn  refers  in  his  Diary  on  January  24th,  1684,  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  when  he  dined  at  Lord  Newport's,  and 
described  as  one  of  the  best  of  Van  Dyck's  portraits.  This 
painting  comes  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Newport  and  of  the 
Bunbury  family. 

There  is  an  appealing  example  of  the  early  Flemish  school 
in  Aelbrecht  Bouts'  Annunciation,  showing  the  influence  of  Van 
der  Weyden  and  based  probably  on  a  work  by  his  father,  Dirk 
Bouts.  It  is  repeated  by  him  in  three  other  instances,  and  shows 
a  charmingly  painted  interior  in  which  Mary  and  Gabriel  are 
standing.  Full  of  refinement  in  ornament  it  yet  possesses  aus- 
terity which  makes  the  works  of  this  period  unlike  those  of  any 
other  school  of  European  painting.  A  contemporary,  or  only  a 
little  earlier,  Italian  painting  is  Cima  da  Conegliano's  Sacra 
Conversazione,  showing  the  influence  of  Bellini  and  representing 
the  naturalistic  tendencies  which  were  strong  in  Venetian 
painting.  The  rare  Bruges  Master  of  St.  Sang  is  represented 
with  two  panels  of  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Catherine,  in  three- 
quarter-length  renderings  which  are  especially  interesting  for 
their  treatment  of  rich  costume.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and 
Lawrence  are  present  in  the  English  section,  and  French  mas- 
ters include  Nattier,  with  a  portrait  of  Madame  Henriette  of 
France,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XV  and  Marie  Leczinska.  The 


portrait  by  Drouais  illustrated  here  is  of  the  Marquise  D'Aigui- 
randes,  dated  1 759,  which  was  shown  in  the  Burlington  House 
exhibition  of  1932. 

The  earliest  sculpture  of  the  Severance  collection  is  an  lie 
France  Virgin  and  Child  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  An  almost 
life-size  figure  of  St.  James  represents  the  Burgundian  scl. 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  came  from  the  Abbey  of  Moutiers- 
Saint-Jean,  between  Dijon  and  Autun.  Among  Italian  works  is 
a  small  figure  of  St.  John  which  derives  from  Verrocchio  and 
belongs  to  a  group  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Statuettes  of 
St.  John.  This  example  is  from  the  collection  of  Emil  Gavet.  A 
great  paschal  candlestick  attributed  to  Riccio,  made  about 
15 10,  was  possibly  executed  for  Gianfrancesco  Gonzaga  and 
comes  from  the  collection  of  Prince  Spada.  Rossellino,  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  Baddio  da  Montelupo  are  also  represented 
here. 

Italian  and  French  furniture  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  includes  some  examples  of  magnificent  work- 
manship, such  as  the  Burgundian  walnut  armoire  in  the  style 
of  Hugues  Sambin,  dated  1579,  which  comes  from  the  Spitzer 
and  Lord  Swaythling  collections.  There  is  also  an  important 
table  with  marquetry  top,  of  Burgundian  origin,  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Francois  II,  and  to  have  been  given  by 
Henri  II  to  Roger  I  de  Saint  Lary,  Marechal  de  Bellegarde.  It 
comes  from  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Bellegarde. 

Tapestries  include  Franco-Flemish  weavings  of  the  late 
Fifteenth  and  early  Sixteenth  Century  and  a  panel  from  a 
Beauvais  set,  Les  Beaux  Pastorales,  showing  The  Flute  Player, 
from  the  collections  of  Count  Boni  de  Castellane  and  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  It  is  signed  F.  Boucher,  1755,  and  comes  from  the 
workshop  of  Charron. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  :  R.  COSWAY,  R.A.  SCHAEFFER-BRANDT  GALLERIES 
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MRS.  ALEXANDER  CHAMPION  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  SHOWN 
BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  ANDRE  DE  COPPET  AT  THE  PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 

The  Chinese  porcelains  and  jades  of  the  Severance  collection 
form  an  especially  attractive  group,  beginning  with  the  Tang 
period,  but  emphasizing  the  Sung  Chun  Tao,  the  Ming  three- 
colour  wares,  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte,  peachbloom  and  sang  de 
boeuf  and  includes  examples  from  the  Gary,  Morgan,  and 
Bennett  collections. 


THE  HISPANIC  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
.VOTES  HISPANIC 

THE  constraints  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  must  be 
urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  somewhat  tardy  notice  we  are 
here  taking  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  annual  publica- 
tion issued  under  the  above  title  by  The  Hispanic  Society  of 
America.  Notes  Hispanic,  to  judge  by  the  admirable  contents  of 
the  1 94 1  and  1942  issues,  has  come  into  being  to  fill  a  definite 
role  and  will,  we  hope,  continue  to  contribute  materially  to 
our  knowledge  of  many  phases  of  Spanish  art  and  craftsman- 
ship. The  two  volumes  under  review,  though  slender,  are 
packed  with  interesting  articles — they  are  too  comprehensive 
to  be  called  'Notes' — the  subject  matter  of  which  is  varied  and 
erudite. 

To  the  1941  volume  Elizabeth  du  Gue  Trapier  contributes 
an  exhaustive  article  on  Spanish  Drawings  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  every  lover  of  old-master  drawings.  The 


author  has  developed  her  subject  in  an  easy,  informal  way,  yet 
with  the  thoroughness  it  deserves,  annotating  it  with  care  so 
that  the  student  is  able  to  check  up  on  her  data  if  he  chooses. 
Taking  in  her  stride  all  the  famous  collections — the  Uffizi, 
the  Louvre,  the  Albertina,  the  British  and  Metropolitan 
Museums,  the  Witt,  Morgan  and  Hispanic  Society  as  well  as 
the  noted  Spanish  collections,  she  has  drawn  upon  a  wealth  of 
material. 

One  seems  to  be  .able  to  divide  the  survey  into  two  portions, 
the  division  coming  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  broad  conclusions  which  emerge 
from  the  earlier  pages  demonstrate  that,  in  the  author's  open- 
ing words,  'The  reflected  light  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
shines  with  pure  radiance  in  the  drawings  of  the  Spanish 
artists  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.'  To  all  but  specialists  this 
portion  will  prove  interesting  in  that  it  demonstrates  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  stylistic  influences  passed  directly  to 
masters  of  the  Spanish  school  from  the  masters  of  Renaissance 
Italy.  Though  in  subject  matter  the  drawings  of  the  Spaniards 
do  not  often  follow  those  of  the  Italians,  yet  assiduous  study 
while  on  visits  to  Italy  enabled  a  century  of  artists  to  bring 
back  valuable  data  for  their  use  and  inspiration.  Men  like  El 
Greco,  Pacheco,  Berruguete  and  Ribalta  could  not  fail,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  to  infuse  into  their  native  school  the  ex- 
perience of  their  studies. 

With  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  rise  of  the  School  of 
Sevilla,  springing  directly  from  Spanish  soil,  we  enter  the 
second  phase.  Velazquez,  Ribera  and  Zurbaran  show  that 
Italy  failed  to  enslave  the  artists  to  any  great  extent,  for  now 
the  Spaniards  rivalled  the  Italians.  Distinctiveness  of  style  and 
the  birth  of  realism  (characteristic  of  this  century)  take  us, 
via  the  drawings  of  Cano,  Murillo  and  Valdes  Leal,  to  the 
lesser  masters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  to  the  greatest 
Spanish  artist  of  the  epoch — Goya. 

The  same  author,  in  a  more  technical  vein,  gives  us,  in  the 
1942  volume,  an  account  of  the  Use  of  the  Reed  Pen  by  the 
artists  of  Andalusia.  By  examples  culled  from  the  works  of 
Herrera  and  Antonio  del  Castillo  y  Saavedra,  she  shows  that 
the  Andalusians  were  closely  allied  to  the  artists  of  the 
Bolognese  school  in  their  common  love  of  penmanship.  Quot- 
ing Rembrandt  as  the  supreme  master  of  the  use  of  the  reed 
pen,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  is  akin  to  the  Spaniards,  she  con- 
cludes that  the  use  of  the  reed  pen  peculiarly  united  the  free- 
dom and  dramatic  power  sought  after  by  artists  who  strove  for 
plastic  effects  by  bold  chiaroscuro. 

FOR  STUDENTS  OF  GOLDSMITHS'  WORK 

ADA  M.  JOHNSON,  writing  in  the  1941  issue,  treats  of 
■  the  annual  Corpus  Christi  processionals,  using  a  historical 
survey  as  background  for  reference  to  some  famous  Custodias — 
they  are  almost  peculiar  to  Spain — each  of  which  is  a  chef 
d'oeuvre  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith. 

When,  in  the  late  Thirteenth  or  early  Fourteenth  Century, 
the  practice  of  exposing  the  Sacred  Host  in  procession  became 
usual,  the  Monstrance — a  reliquary-like  vessel  supported 
upon  a  knopped  stem  and  spreading  foot — was  evolved.  In  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  Monstrances 
became  exceedingly  elaborate  and  frequently  took  the  form  of 
gothic  tempiette  or  little  shrines  designed  on  architectural  lines, 
many  famous  and  elaborate  examples  of  which  are  preserved 
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in  Spain  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  Eifteenth  Century  four 
are  selected  for  mention  by  the  author — all  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  ecclesiastical  goldsmiths'  work.  These  are  the  beautiful 
example  at  Vich  Cathedral,  dating  from  141 2,  typical  in  form 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  century;  that  at  Gerona,  finished  in 
1430,  consisting  of  intricate  canopy  work;  the  Aragonese 
specimen  at  Cuevas  de  Canart,  showing  a  rectangular  body 
supported  by  angels  with  spread  wings;  and  that  belonging  to 
Barcelona  Cathedral,  dating  from  late  in  the  century,  of  com- 
pact tabernacle  shape,  foreshadowing  the  form  of  the  Custodia 
in  the  following  century. 

The  Custodia,  as  distinct  from  the  Monstrance,  is  a  much 
larger  and  more  elaborate  creation.  It  is  actually  a  shrine  in 
which  the  Monstrance  was  set  for  processional  purposes.  The 
silversmiths  of  Castilla  and  Leon  were  the  earliest  to  develop 
the  Custodia  to  the  magnitude  and  richness  that  became 
typical  of  Spain.  Most  noted  among  these  was  Enrique  de 
Arfe  of  Leon,  the  first  to  build  the  tabernacle-like  structures 
giving  the  effect  of  a  tower  or  steeple.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  two  magnificent  examples  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Cordoba 
and  Toledo,  as  well  as  those  at  Leon  and  the  Monastery  of 
San  Benito  at  Sahagun.  The  great  silver  Custodia  at  Toledo  is 
his  masterpiece.  Standing  eight  feet  in  height  it  is  a  skilful 
composition  of  pilasters,  arches,  canopies  and 
crestings,  lace-like  in  fineness,  embellished  with 
over  two  hundred  statuettes  as  well  as  reliefs  on 
the  base.  It  was  made  to  enshrine  the  Mon- 
strance of  jewelled  gold  given  by  Cardinal  Cis- 
neros,  who  likewise  commissioned  the  Custodia. 

With  the  adoption  of  Renaissance  patterns  the 
form  alters,  becoming  a  series  of  diminishing 
baldachino-like  stories  of  columns,  four  or  more 
tiers  rising  to  the  finial.  The  Hispanic  Society 
possesses  a  finely  designed  Renaissance  example, 
the  work  of  Cristobal  Becerril,  dating  from  1585, 
made  for  the  Church  of  San  Juan  at  Alarcon. 
In  niches  on  the  upper  stories  are  statuettes  of 
the  Apostles,  and  allegorical  reliefs  on  the  span- 
drels of  the  first  story.  These  are  gilt.  It  took 
some  eight  years  in  the  making,  Cristobal's  father 
Francesco  and  his  uncle  Alonso  having  worked 
upon  it  before  him. 

The  Arfe  family  was  the  most  illustrious 
throughout  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  tradi- 
tion of  fine  workmanship  continues  from  En- 
rique to  his  son  Antonio  and  his  grandson  Juan. 
The  latter's  record  includes  Custodias  for  Valla- 
dolid,  Osma  and  Madrid.  But  his  masterpiece 
was  that  at  Sevilla  Cathedral,  weighing  over  a 
thousand  pounds  and  rising  to  twelve  feet  in 
height.  The  inventories  speak  of  this  as  the  'Great 
Jewel'  and  its  perfection  influenced  the  'sculp- 
tors and  architects  in  precious  metal'  as  no  other 
piece  of  Spanish  goldsmiths'  work  ever  did. 

The  Royal  Factory  for  Silversmiths  at  Madrid 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  the  same  writer 
in  the  1942  volume.  It  traces  the  history  of  the 
Martinez  plateria  from  its  establishment  in  the 
year  1778  until  its  decline  during  the  fifties  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Hispanic  Glass  and 
Hispanic  Furniture  have  been  dealt  with  in 
separate  monographs  issued  by  the  same  society. 


THE  EARLIEST  SPANISH  CLOISON  U 


N  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  earliest 
-Spanish  cloisonne  enamels  by  Marvin  C.  Ross  is  to  be 
found  in  the  1942  issue.  It  deals  lucidly  and  with  critical 
acumen  with  those  priceless  treasures  the  Cross  of  Victory, 
dated  in  a.d.  908,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Angels  of  a.d.  808,  as 
well  as  the  Box  of  Fruela  of  a.d.  910,  all  of  which  belong  to 
Orviedo  Cathedral.  All  these  may  be  considered  as  Spanish 
in  origin,  rather  than  Byzantine  as  they  have  often  been  called, 
and  the  author  concludes  that  'It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
Spaniards  learned  the  art  of  enamelling  from  the  Moors.' 
Nevertheless  'the  Moors  in  later  centuries  made  cloisonne 
enamels  as  may  be  seen  from  examples  found  near  Granada, 
now  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum; 
or  others  in  the  Museo  Arqueologico  at  Madrid,  of  similar 
origin;  or  yet  again  the  so-called  swords  of  King  Boabdil.  .  .  . 
However,  because  of  the  technical  difficulties,  it  is  more  logical 
to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  were  taught  by  others  than  that 
they  learned  the  art  themselves.' 

The  Lindau  book  cover  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  the 
author  thinks,  may  be  an  indication  that  the  Spaniards 
learnt  the  art  from  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 


LA  MARQUISE  D'AIGVIRASDES  :  DROUAIS  :  SEVERANCE  COLL.  :  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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COROT  IN  RETROSPECT 

A   NOTE   ON  A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


A NOTEWORTHY  exhibition  which  presented  Corot 
in  every  phase  of  his  career  and  through  all  types  of 
.subjects  was  held  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  early  in 
the  winter,  to  which  a  large  number  of  public  and  private 
collections  from  all  over  the  country  contributed.  The  paint- 
ings shown  included  his  first  Salon  picture,  the  Narni  of  1827, 
as  well  as  the  last  large  canvas  on  which  he  worked  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  in  1874,  the  Biblis,  probably  suggested  by  Cam- 
pi's  opera.  There  were  early  Italian  landscapes  and  studio 
figure  subjects,  the  solidly  painted  landscapes  from  the  vicinity 
of  Rouen,  the  landscapes  of  the  middle  years  from  Ville  d'A- 
vray,  which  are  the  prelude  to  the  elegiac  subjects  of  the  later 
period,  and  the  figure  paintings  of  the  1860's.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  religious  works,  which  are  in  churches  or  museums  in 
France,  this  included  every  phase  of  Corot's  work.  The  con- 
clusion was  inescapable  that  Corot  is  great  in  every  phase  of 
his  work,  when  his  best  is  selected  as  the  basis  for  judgment, 
and  the  repetitious  and  commonplace  ruled  aside.  His  best, 
and  he  is  often  at  his  best,  makes  him  the  heir  of  Poussin  and 
Claude,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Impressionists.  The  painting 
of  the  landscape  near  Naples  with  dancing  figures  executing 
the  tarentella,  which  is  here  reproduced,  has  more  than  an 
echo  of  Claude,  and  his  preoccupation  with  paintings  of  the 
hours  of  the  day  foretells  Monet's  Haystacks  and  the  impressions 
of  the  Rouen  cathedral  under  different  light  conditions. 


NARNI  :  LE  PONT  D'AUOUSTE  SUR  LA  N£RA  :  BY  J.-B.  C.  COROT  :  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  CANADA,  OTTAWA 


Corot  has  suffered  to  an  unusual  degree  from  over-popular- 
ity. His  own  simplicity  of  nature  made  him  blind  to  the  dan- 
gers of  supplying  the  market  too  plentifully  with  the  misty  grey 
landscapes  of  the  later  years  which  an  enthusiastic  public  de- 
manded of  him.  He  painted  them  in  great  number,  and,  out  of 
generosity,  he  sometimes  added  his  signature  to  the  mediocre 
paintings  of  his  friends  with  the  kindly  intention  of  helping 
them  to  sell.  This  child-like  simplicity  of  Corot  attended  him 
through  life.  He  was  gentle,  peaceful,  devoted  to  his  family  and 
friends,  a  hard  worker,  spending  long,  exhausting  hours  at  his 
easel.  He  was  very  religious  and  once  said  that  he  read  the 
prayers  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  each  night.  But  he  liked  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  had  the  tastes  of  the  gourmet.  He  was  so  care- 
less in  his  dress  that  his  appearance  was  often  a  handicap.  He 
liked  his  own  paintings,  and  frankly  said  so,  but  in  his  early 
days  his  struggles  with  technical  problems,  his  stern  self- 
criticism  fill  pages  of  his  Notebooks.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
Corot  once  wrote  that  if  he  would  remain  at  peace  he  should 
never  paint  a  picture. 

In  the  days  of  his  popularity  he  was  naively  pleased  to  have 
a  shade  of  grey  named  for  him  in  the  shops,  and  he  was 
especially  happy  when  the  successful  sale  of  pictures  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  his  always  generous  inclinations.  He  gave 
Millet's  widow  ten  thousand  francs,  and  to  Daumier,  who  was 
having  difficulties  with  his  landlord,  he  gave  a  house.  His 

favourite  charity  was  a  refuge 
for  babies  in  the  rue  Vandre- 
zanne.  There  is  every  reason 
for  claiming  an  entirely  unmer- 
cenary  foundation  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  responded  to 
the  demand  for  his  idyllic  land- 
scapes. Modern  taste,  however, 
has  singled  out  another  phase 
of  his  work,  the  figure  paintings, 
and  he  has  enjoyed  a  new 
popularity.  He  was  forgiven 
the  misty  grey  landscapes  with 
nymphs  for  the  sake  of  the 
solidly  painted  figures,  which 
actually  were  the  work  of  the 
same  period. 

Corot  was  an  inveterate 
traveller  and  he  sketched  and 
painted  wherever  he  went. 
There  was  scarcely  a  corner  of 
France  he  did  not  explore;  he 
went  to  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, and  made  three  trips  to 
Italy.  At  Pisa  he  copied  Giotto 
and  Orcagna,  but  he  was  inter- 
ested chiefly  in  the  Italian  land- 
scape. At  Rome  he  was  more 
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interested  in  the  Campagna 
than  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
he  visited  only  on  his  third 
visit  to  Italy.  Nature  was  his 
preoccupation  at  a  time  when 
artists  were  divided  in  allegi- 
ance between  Delacroix  and 
Ingres.  He  did  not  belong  to 
either  camp,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  he  eventually  won 
the  praise  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  Romantic  school. 

Corot  first  went  to  Rome  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  after  a 
short  period  in  the  studio  of 
Bertin  in  Paris.  His  student 
friends,  like  all  students  of  the 
period,  went  to  Italy  to  study 
the  antique.  Corot  went  to 
study  nature.  In  1826  he  was 
in  Civita  Castellana,  Viterbo, 
Castel  St.  Elia,  and  Papigno. 
In  the  last  he  probably  painted 

the  little  canvas  showing  a  church  that  seems  to  grow  from 
the  soil  of  the  hillside,  formerly  in  the  Quincy  Adams  Shaw 
collection  in  Boston,  which  was  lent  anonymously  to  the 
exhibition.  In  this  year  he  also  painted  another  small  canvas 
at  Rome,  Le  Pont  et  le  Chateau  Saint  Ange,  which  belongs  to  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  is  here  illus- 
trated. Here  his  excellent  draughtsmanship  and  his  fine,  pure 
colour,  gay  and  fresh  in  quality,  are  characteristic  of  his 
early  palette.  The  pale,  pure  blues  of  the  sky  reflected  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  stream  are  in  a  key  which  is  often  re- 
peated in  the  early  works.  This  study  has  been  used  by  Corot 
for  larger  paintings,  onf  being  in  the  David  Weill  collection. 

His  travels  took  him  to  Narni  in  1826  and  here  he  made  the 
sketch,  now  in  the  Louvre,  from 
which  he  painted  his  first  Salon 
picture,  sent  to  Paris  the  fol- 
lowing year  from  Italy.  Narni, 
Le  Pont  d'Auguste  sur  la  JVe'ra, 
which  was  lent  by  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada  at  Ottawa, 

is  one  of  his  most  important 

works,  showing  the  strength 

and  assurance  of  a  mature  art. 

It  is  entirely  different  from  the 

Italian  scenes  of  Robert,  and 

yet  the  motifs  of  classic  ruins 

and   groups   of  peasants  are 

similar.  But  Corot  has  discarded 

the  grand  manner,  the  conven- 
tional and  the  superficial.  He 

paints  earnestly,  and  with  an 

austerity  that  makes  one  think 

of  Louis  Le  Nain,  especially  in 

the  way  the  figures  are  painted. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole, 

with  its  passages  of  light  and 

shade  through  landscape,  indi- 
cates that  a  new  force  is  present 

in  landscape  painting,  neither 


ROME:  LE  PONT  ET  LE  CHATEAU  SAINT  ANGE:  BY  J.-B.  C  COROT  :  PROPERTY  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  PALACE  OF 
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classic  nor  Romantic,  but  expressing  the  kind  of  realism  which 
has  been  shared  among  great  masters  of  all  periods.  There  is  an 
indication,  too,  of  that  lyric  quality  which  was  to  become  more 
apparent  later. 

Near  Rome  he  sketched  at  Albano,  Frascati  and  Tivoli,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1828  he  went  to  Naples,  Capri  and  Ischia,  with 
his  sketchbook  ever  at  hand.  From  this  material  he  painted 
many  of  the  Souvenirs  cTItalie,  which  he  executed  in  later  years 
in  France.  One  of  these  paintings  is  the  important  canvas,  Site 
des  Environs  de  Naples,  painted  in  1841  and  sent  to  the  Salon  of 
that  year,  which  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  painted  in  many  parts  of 
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France.  Returning  in  1828,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  in  the  following  year,  becoming  interested 
in  seascapes.  At  Honfleur  he  painted  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
the  Maisons  sur  les  Quais,  here  reproduced,  which  was  lent  with 
several  other  canvases  by  Mme  Staub-Terlinden.  When  one 
realizes  that  this  was  painted  about  the  year  1830  it  is  apparent 
how  revolutionary  it  was  for  its  period.  In  the  world  around 
him  changes  were  taking  place,  leading  to  the  Restauration  and 
the  crowning  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  own  life  was  not  affected 
by  these  troubled  times,  and  it  was  his  nature  to  withdraw  from 
all  that  was  violent  and  discordant.  He  left  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  to  follow  the  course  of  an  art  which  was  in  its  own  way 
revolutionary,  although  at  the  time  it  had  little  influence.  His 
contributions  at  the  Salon  were  only  mildly  admired,  and  it 
was  not  until  1831  that  he  had  official  recognition,  a  medal  of 
the  second  class. 

The  environs  of  Rouen  were  well  known  to  him  from  his 
early  years,  from  his  boyhood  days  in  school.  He  painted  a 
number  of  landscapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen  in  later  years, 
among  which  is  the  Vue  prise  de  la  Colline  Ste.  Catherine,  from  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum, and  once  in  the  Edouard  Kann  collec- 
tion, which  is  here  illustrated.  A  variant  belongs  to  the  Estate 
ol  Mary  H.  Rumsey.  In  this,  and  in  the  beautiful  view  of 
Genoa  lent  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  painted  the  follow- 
ing year  on  the  second  Italian  journey,  his  growing  ease  and 
power  in  the  handling  of  landscape  are  revealed.  After  passing 
through  Pisa  and  Volterra,  he  arrived  in  Florence  on  July  21st, 
1834.  For  a  month  he  was  working  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  at 
San  Miniato,  at  Fiesole,  and  he  often  sketched  the  view  of 
Florence  from  the  Boboli  Gardens.  Next  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  painted  the  Dogana  and  Salute,  and  then  to  the  lake 
region,  Como  and  Maggiore.  The  effect  of  the  romantic  qual- 
ity in  this  landscape  may  have  played  its  part  in  developing 


the  elegiac  compositions 
of  later  years.  And  yet 
the  austere  note  in  Corot's 
art  was  also  finding  ex- 
pression in  his  Agar,  now 
in  the  Metropolitan,  and 
in  the  St.  Jerome,  which 
did  not  find  favour  at  the 
Salon  of  1837,  although 
to  modern  eyes  it  has 
a  quality  which  relates 
Corot  to  Velazquez. 

Recognition  came 
slowly  to  Corot.  He  had 
been  sending  his  pictures 
to  the  Salon  for  thirteen 
years  before  the  Depart- 
ment des  Beaux  Arts 
bought  a  picture,  the 
Little  Shepherd,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Museum  at 
Met/..  At  this  time  the 
selections  for  the  Salon 
wi  re  made  by  jury,  and 
in  1843  his  Incendie  de 
Sodome  was  rejected,  hut, 
following  many  protests, 
including  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  himself,  it  was 
hung  the  following  year  in  a  desirable  position  in  the  Salon  Carre. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  jury  was  done  away  with. 

In  1846  he  became  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
the  story  goes  that  his  father,  who  had  never  believed  that  his 
son  had  any  talent  whatsoever,  thought  this  distinction  was 
intended  for  himself,  and  it  took  some  time  to  convince  him  of 
his  mistake.  His  support  of  his  son  through  the  many  years  of 
study  and  travel,  without  any  apparent  proof  that  the  artist 
was  ever  to  have  a  successful  career,  was  the  result  of  paternal 
affection.  He  did  not  think  Camille  could  paint.  Long  aftei 
Corot  had  begun  to  be  recognized  he  said  to  the  painter 
Francois,  who  was  studying  under  Corot,  'You  think  that 
Camille  truly  has  talent?'  and  he  regarded  his  son's  long  and 
arduous  efforts  as  an  idiosyncrasy  which  nevertheless  must  be 
tolerated. 

One  of  the  great  works  of  Corot's  entire  career  is  Le  Port  de  la 
Rochelle,  painted  in  1851,  once  in  the  Rothschild  collection, 
which  now  belongs  to  Stephen  C.  Clark  and  is  reproduced 
here.  Originally  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1852,  this  painting  was 
purchased  by  his  friend  Alfred  Robaut  at  the  end  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  painted  from  the  window  of  a  house  at  no.  6  rue 
Vallin,  in  la  Rochelle.  The  luminous  quality  of  the  white  in 
the  middle  distance  makes  this  an  amazing  canvas,  while  its 
colour  throughout  has  a  limpid  purity  into  which  the  darker 
masses  are  woven  with  a  subtle  feeling  for  pattern. 

About  1852  Corot's  paintings  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  dealers'  windows  in  the  rue  Lafitte,  and  he  began 
to  find  collectors  for  his  works.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  in 
1855,  Napoleon  III  bought  a  Vue  de  Marcoussis,  and  his  Dance 
des  Nymphs  went  to  the  Luxembourg.  He  was  approaching  sixty 
years  of  age.  But  the  next  few  years  saw  great  success.  By  1862 
he  was  beginning  to  build  up  a  veritable  fortune,  and  in  1866 
Napoleon  III  paid  18,000  francs  for  the  Solitude  which  he  gave 
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to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  This  large  canvas,  which  was  a 
Souvenir  de  Vigen,  shows  a  Limousin  landscape.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  idyllic  pictures.  Later  it  passed  to  Madame  de 
Cassin  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore, 
who  lent  it  to  the  exhibition.  Another  of  this  same  group  is 
Orphee  charme  les  Humains,  here  illustrated,  which  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  was  once  in  the  collection  of 
Alfred  Sensier.  It  evokes  a  quality  of  mood,  of  a  period  of 
pristine  freshness  in  the  world,  when  the  gods  walked  on  earth 
and  human  beings  were  their  children.  The  use  of  this  method 
of  painting  landscape  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  theme. 
Had  Corot  painted  only  a  limited  number  of  these,  comparable 
to  the  Orphee  and  the  Solitude,  his  works  of  this  type  would  never 
have  fallen  into  disrepute. 

Figure  subjects  always  interested  Corot,  but  those  which  are 
best  known  are  the  paintings  of  women  in  a  landscape  back- 
ground which  were  executed  during  the  i86o's  and  were  posed 
for  by  his  favourite  models,  Emma  Dobigny,  Berthe  Gold- 
schmidt  and  Cecile.  He  had  begun  early  to  paint  portraits, 
and  his  sitters  were  not  always  pleased  with  the  result.  His 
mother's  old  serving  maid,  Franchette,  refused  to  take  hers, 
saying  it  was  too  ugly,  and  his  godfather,  Palencon,  complained 
that  his  portrait  was  a  caricature.  The  portrait  of  his  good 
friend,  Abel  Osmond,  which  was  painted  in  1829,  was  in  the 


exhibition  from  the  Lewisohn  collection,  a  strong  powerful 
work.  For  his  Agar  dans  le  Desert,  of  1834,  his  model  may  have 
been  a  young  girl  in  his  mother's  shop  although  hei  identity  is 
not  definitely  known.  He  kept  a  drawing  of  her  throughout  his 
life  to  which  he  referred  as  'man  Agar.''  His  Bain  de  Diane  was 
entirely  unappreciated  in  the  year  1836,  and  even  in  1849  his 
Christ  an  Jardin  des  Oliviers,  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon,  when 
purchased  and  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Langres,  brought  the 
remark  from  a  critic  that  it  was  a  pity  to  exhibit  an  enormous 
ink  spot.  For  a  time  his  interest  in  figure  subjects  was  expressed 
through  his  paintings  for  churches,  such  as  the  decorations  for 
the  church  at  Rosny  where  his  friend  Osmond  lived,  and  where 
he  had  already  painted  a  Fuite  en  Egypte.  In  1855,  he  continued 
with  a  Chemin  de  Croix,  and  for  the  Church  at  Ville  d'Avray  he 
did  four  big  subjects  "which  included  an  Adam  and  Eve,  Baptism 
of  Christ,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Magdalen  in  the  Desert. 

From  the  first  Italian  trip  of  three  years  there  are  a  number 
of  small  sketches  and  paintings  of  figures,  mostly  of  peasants 
whom  he  invited  to  his  studio  and  seated  on  the  corner  of  a 
trunk  which  appears  in  many  of  his  pictures.  From  this  group 
there  was  Jeune  Paysan  de  la  Campagne  Romaine,  of  1826,  lent  by 
the  Chester  Dale  collection;  the  Vieillard  assis  sur  la  Malle  de 
Corot,  of  the  same  year,  which  belongs  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  also  the  Moine  Italien  Lisant,  1827,  lent  by  A. 
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Conger  Goodyear.  One  thinks  of  Le  Nain  and  Velazquez  be- 
cause of  the  powerful  simplicity  of  these  little  paintings. 

Between  1850  and  i860  Corot  returned  to  the  figure  subject, 
an  early  example  being  the  full  length  of  a  Gipsy  girl  with  a 
tambor,  lent  by  Mme  Staub-Terlinden.  Probably  about  the 
same  time  he  painted  the  Bretonne  en  priere  o(  the  same  collection, 
which  once  belonged  to  Robaut.  Both  are  presumably  from 
some  of  his  Italian  models.  With  them  a  whole  class  of  paintings 
is  introduced,  well  represented  in  the  exhibition,  and  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  time.  His  model  Cecile  posed  for  La 
Couronne  de  Fleurs,  of  Mrs.  Watson  B.  Dickerman's  collection, 
and  there  were  other  subjects  lent  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hirschland, 
Mrs.  Michael  Gavin,  J.  Watson  Webb,  and  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum. There  is  a  beautiful  solemnity  and  repose  about  these 
figures  of  women.  They  are  generally  extremely  serious,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  only  one  is  shown  smiling,  the  young  lady  in 
Jeune  Femme  dans  un  Bois,  formerly  in  the  Briand  collection,  lent 
anonymously,  which  is  the  only  painting  of  a  smiling  subject 
among  the  figure  subjects  of  Corot.  Somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  is  the  extraordinary  half-length  La  femme  a  la  Manche  jaune, 
which  we  reproduce,  lent  by  Edward  G.  Robinson.  It  is  not 
only  different  because  the  figure  is  not  shown  against  a  land- 
scape, but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  broader  traditions 
of  figure  painting.  Executed  about  1870,  four  years  before  his 
death,  it  shows  that  his  art  continued  to  evolve.  There  is  a 
vigour  here,  an  assurance  and  brilliance,  which  gives  it  the 
impression  of  being  a  work  of  youthful  power.  A  figure  subject 
of  supreme  importance,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  Corots 
in  existence. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Corot  made  a  contribution 
from  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  asking  that  it  be  used  for  cannon 
to  drive  the  Prussians  from  the  woods  of  his  beloved  Ville 
d'Avray.  It  was  typical  of  his  simplicity  and  the  personal  man- 
ner in  which  he  viewed  the  greater  problems  of  the  outside 
world.  He  remained  to  the  last  quite  naive,  and  he  was  not 
spoiled  even  when  he  became  so  popular  that  he  had  to  move 


his  studio  from  the  well- 
known  address  in  the  rue 
du  Faubourg  Poissonniere 
to  one  in  the  rue  Fontaine, 
so  that  he  could  avoid  the 
visits  of  collectors,  dealers, 
and  the  curious  in  general 
who  prevented  him  from 
working.  He  remained  ex- 
ceedingly   vigorous  until 
a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  after  exhibiting 
with  great  acclaim  at  the 
Salon  of  1874, was  working 
on  pictures  to  be  shown  the 
following  year.  The  break 
came  after  his  return  from 
Sens  where  he  painted  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral. 
He   died    within    a  few 
months.  Les  Bucheronnes,  Les 
Plaisirs  du  soir,  and  the 
Biblis  of  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion were  in  his  studio  and 
were   exhibited  in  1875, 
but  after  his  death.  The 
Biblis  passed  into  the  Secretan  collection  and  was  in  the  sale  of 
1889.  It  is  a  large  canvas,  subdued  in  colour  as  befits  its  sombre 
theme,  the  death  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  who  destroyed  her- 
self rather  than  submit  to  marriage.  Like  the  Orphee  repro- 
duced, it  is  one  of  his  great  elegies,  austere,  contained,  mak- 
ing use  of  masses  of  light  and  dark  with  rare  effectiveness  in 
relation  to  the  theme  of  tragedy.  It  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
work  of  this  much  misunderstood  painter,  showing  that  he 
preserved  his  artistic  power  to  the  end,  and  that  there  was  no 
diminution  of  his  talents.  The  mediocre  in  his  work  was  not 
the  result  of  declining  power,  and  does  not  belong  to  any 
particular  period.  As  every  artist  has  the  right  to  be  judged  by 
his  utmost  attainment,  Corot,  when  viewed  through  his  great- 
est works,  takes  his  place  in  the  great  tradition  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  painting.  Not  that  he  fell  into  line  either  with 
the  classicism  of  the  school  of  David  and  Ingres  or  with  the 
romanticism  of  the  followers  of  Eugene  Delacroix.  But  he  was 
an  authentic  flowering,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from  the 
stem  bearing  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain,  like  them  rooted 
in  the  rich  soil  of  France.  He  was  not,  indeed,  influenced  to 
any  great  extent  by  other  painters  of  his  time  or  earlier.  Even 
a  study  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy  could  not  intrude  betw  een 
his  vision  and  his  practice.  Perhaps  the  great  English  artist 
Constable  alone  impinged  upon  his  genius — helping  him  to 
see  more  clearly  the  various  fleeting  and  beautiful  aspects  of 
Nature's  ever-changing  face.  'Beauty  in  art,'  Corot  himself  tells 
us,  'is  truth  bathed  in  the  impression,  the  emotion,  that  is 
received  from  nature,'  a  sentiment  which  Constable  would 
have  endorsed  heartily. 

A  propos  of  the  'mediocrities'  alleged  by  those  who  have  mis- 
understood him  and  his  work,  we  may  recall  the  somewhat 
Chestertonian  remark  made  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  that 
he  was  an  artist  who  by  good  fortune  was  also  a  painter.  He 
himself  once  said,  'An  artist  need  not  be  born  a  genius,  he  need 
not  even  become  a  very  skilful  executant;  anybody  can  take 
count  of  the  proportion  of  forms  and  the  relations  of  col- 
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ours  one  to  another.' 

If  then  it  has  been 
said  that  we  should 
judge  him  by  his  ut- 
most attainments,  it  is 
only  another  way  of 
saying  we  should  judge 
him  primarily  as  the 
revealer  of  Beauty — 
which  assuredly  he  is. 
Practically  every  can- 
vas in  this  notable  ex- 
hibition proclaimed 
the  faith  by  which 
Corot  lived  —  and 
which  he  carried,  one 
might  say,  even  beyond 
the  grave,  since  on  his 
deathbed  he,  a  pious 
Catholic,  remarked,  'I 
hope  with  all  my  heart 
there  will  be  painting 
in  heaven.' 

From  his  Narni  of 
1827  to  the  Biblis  of 
1874  he  reveals  an  ex- 
quisite quality  of  poetic 
simplicity  which  holds 
us  as  do  the  blending 
harmonies  of  Handel's 
Pastoral  Symphony.  Like  all 
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great  music  his  art  is  timeless — of  no 
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period  or  of  all  periods — refined  and  healthy,  ever  breathing 
forth  the  artist's  sensitive  appreciation  of 

'The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colours,  lights  and  shades, 
Changes,  surprises.' 

And  Corot  certainly  would  have  added,  as  Robert  Browning 
adds:  'And  God  made  it  all !' — for  he  was  deeply  attuned  to  an 
at-one-ment,  not  only  with  nature,  but  with  Nature's  God. 

'Bonhomme  Corot,'  if  he  was  revolutionary,  was  so  in  that  he 
saw  things  with  the  eye  of  a  great  poet — therein  he  was  the 
gifted  artist.  In  that  he  was  fortunately  a  painter  also  he  was 
able  to  reveal  his  discovery  of  those  unexpected  significances 
which  only  the  artist  or  mystic  perceives.  He  possessed  a  won- 
derful power,  which  only  the  greatest  evince,  of  finding  in- 
stantly, without  difficulty  and  without  effort,  that  which  in  a 
landscape  we  may  call  its  soul.  By  some  sixth  sense,  which  is 
the  insight  of  the  mystic,  he  apprehended  the  quality  of  beauty 
in  Nature's  evanescent  moods,  bringing  it  'out  of  the  every- 
where into  here.'  With  the  poet  in  words,  or  the  poet  in  music, 
we  call  it  inspiration.  It  is  a  power  of  sensing  the  fourth-dimen- 
sional existence  of  reality  beyond  normal,  three-dimensional 
experience. 

Such  words  may  seem  extravagant  in  a  magazine  notice  of 
an  exhibition  of  pictures.  But  when  the  pictures  are  by  Corot 
and  the  bulk  of  the  article  of  necessity  given  up  to  a  chronicle 
of  specified  exhibits,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  voio-  in  con- 
clusion a  note  of  enthusiasm.  The  writer  has  always  c  uceived 
that  the  works  of  certain  gifted  artists,  Corot  among  hem,  go 
a  long  way  towards  revealing  the  unseen  world  in  which  we 
live,  move  and  have  our  being.  As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has 
said,  'Our  faith  comes  in  moments,  our  vice  is  habitual.' 
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CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  UNITED  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 

FOR  the  third  successive  year  the  Royal  Academy  has 
given  the  hospitality  of  its  galleries  to  the  twenty-six 
other  organizations  collaborating  with  it  in  the  United 
Artists'  Exhibition.  Some  unattached  'outsiders'  are  also  repre- 
sented. Once  again  the  surplus  of  gate-money  over  expenditure 
is  allocated  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross  and 
St.  John  Fund  and  the  artists  are  relinquishing  half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sales  to  be  divided  equally  between  this  fund 
and  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

All  the  rooms  except  those  damaged  in  air  attacks  are  filled 
to  repletion  with  works  in  every  kind  of  medium,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eleven  hundred.  There  is  no  great  ambition  in  evidence. 
The  wonder  lies  not  so  much  in  the  standard  of  the  works 
shown,  but  in  the  fact  that  such  an  'industry'  can  be  main- 
tained on  so  great  a  scale  in  present  conditions.  The  standard, 
let  it  be  said,  varies  considerably,  but  there  is  no  particular 
charting  line  for  anybody  in  these  days  and  no  rule  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  map  without  an  equator. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  addresses  the  public 
and  his  miscellaneous  team  with  his  usual  courtesy,  but  he  is 
more  than  kind  when  he  stresses  the  'creditability'  of  this 
particular  Exhibition  to  the  artistic  aims  and  abilities  of  our 
country.  After  this  august  pronouncement,  it  may  seem  rash  or 
unbecoming  to  venture  upon  criticism,  but  since  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  all  visitors  to  express  their  opinions,  we  must  take 
the  plunge.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  amateurish  work  about, 
besides  experimental  'jiggers.'  Art  manners  are  at  variance, 
but  on  the  whole  the  first  room  has  a  well-mannered  appear- 
ance and  we  encounter  few  shocks  till  we  are  through  it.  It  is  so 
unusual  to  be  unobtrusive  that  we  may  say  that  few  things  show 
more  pleasant  manners  than  the  modest  but  appealing  Study 
of  a  Bridge,  a  water-colour  by  Cyril  Edwards,  fluently  washed 
in  the  traditional  manner.  When  compared  with  such  frantic 
efforts  as  Strolling  Players  by  R.  Boyd  Morrison  or  North-East 
Morning:  November,  by  John  O'Connor,  one  realizes  how  good 
it  is  to  live  with  something  less  assertive.  Other  agreeable 
things  are  Gerald  Moira's  bright  gouache,  Springtime,  an  ex- 
cellent pastel  portrait,  Private  Moody,  by  William  Dring, 
Charles  Napier's  In  Farm  Street,  Mayfair,  Edith  M.  Garner's 
Old  Adelphi  Terrace,  Martin  Hardie's  Wind  of  the  West,  Wild 
Wanton  Wind,  Leonard  Richmond's  St.  Paul's  with  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Faith,  E.  Leslie  Badham's  Noon  and  Stephen  Spurrier's 
Stage  Circus,  which,  with  all  its  humour  and  picturesqueness, 
derives  mainly  from  such  French  sources  as  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Ibels  with  a  touch  of  Degas. 

In  Gallery  II,  among  the  few  arresting  things  are  Girl  in  a 
Striped  Blouse,  by  Edward  Le  Bas,  bright  in  colour  but  insecure 
in  drawing,  Interlude,  by  Ethel  Macmillan,  showing  an  ex- 
hausted boxer  being  refreshed,  Allspice,  a  bowl  of  flowers, 
singularly  pure  and  fresh  in  colour,  Teesdale,  Coming  Night,  by 
John  Copley,  Studio  Interior,  of  strong,  low  tone  and  firm  touch, 
by  Adrian  Hill,  Morning:  London,  1941,  by  Paul  Dessau,  The 
Letter,  by  Bernard  Adams,  a  tour-de-force  of  palette-knife  work, 
the  result,  however,  being  rather  dry  and  crisp  in  quality,  the 


lady  apparently  dressed  in  coloured  paper;  Norman  Hepple's 
Philosophical  Fireman,  contemplating  a  skull,  Oriental  Poppies,  a 
fluent  and  flaming  study,  by  John  Revel,  The  Kitchen,  Early 
Morning,  by  Gerald  Moira,  high-pitched,  but  somewhat 
chalky,  The  'Gods,'  a -gallery  scene,  by  Sidney  Seymour-Lucas, 
very  accomplished  in  handling  but  its  colour  scheme  lacking 
in  co-ordination,  being  insufficiently  subdued  to  the  general 
penumbra.  One  also  has  to  note  Enid  Solomon's  blue  portrait 
Frfken  Solveig  Hellerud. 

Few  things  merit  attention  in  the  Large  South  Room,  though 
many  clamour  for  it.  The  quiet  accomplishment  of  H.  Stuart 
Weir  in  Winter,  S.W.J  (a  study  of  a  Kensington  Mews),  The 
Arches,  Villiers  Street,  in  similar  vein,  Bank  Holiday  at  the  £00  by 
S.  van  Abbe,  the  very  vivid  Night  Ploughing  by  Doris  Zinkeisen, 
the  Nursery  Still  Life  by  William  J.  Leech,  Italian  Market  with 
its  amusing  gesticulating  figures  by  Jean  Young  and  The  Eiger 
in  its  purple-flushed  mantle  of  snow  by  John  Crealock, 
exhaust  our  admiration. 

The  Large  Gallery  seems  to  attain  a  more  profession;! I 
pitch:  there  are  more  interesting  things  in  it  than  we  can  find 
space  to  mention.  A  few  are  James  Gunn's  still-life  piece  Studio 
Table,  Lawrence  Gowing's  Lady  with  Book,  a  reclining  figure  in 
a  pink  dress,  excellent  in  tone  and  colour  but  the  head  less 
satisfying;  Nomads:  the  Breed  of  Astley  and  Ducrow  (circus  folk 
with  their  tents)  by  Hesketh  Hubbard,  a  good  likeness  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  G.  Constable  by  Elizabeth  Polunin,  a  Still  Life,  brilli- 
antly brushed  in  by  Cowan  Dobson,  Diana,  a  sumptuous  array 
of  flowers,  china  figures,  etc.,  by  H.  Davis  Richter  (one  begins  to 
wish  that  he  would  break  fresh  ground),  Interior  in  Chapel 
Street,  Mayfair,  admirable  in  truth  to  tone  and  lighting,  by 
Marjory  V.  Watherston,  a  strong  group  of  Dead  Objects  by 
Will.  C.  Penn,  Women's  Internment  Camp,  Port  Erin,  by  William 
Hoggatt,  the  extremely  clever  Dancer  in  Coq  d'Or  Ballet  by 
Oswald  Bisley  and  Westmorland  Fells  by  that  sympathetic 
landscapist  Reginald  Brundrit.  In  the  Central  Hall  is  the 
much-admired  Ethel  Walker's  Invocation  :  The  Dance. 

Oil  paintings  in  the  Lecture  Room  include  a  large  nude 
Study  by  A.  K.  Lawrence;  'Buddies' — two  full-blooded  United 
States  'non-coms'  vigorously  depicted  by  A.  Egerton  Cooper 
and  the  striking  Devil  Dancer's  Daughter  by  Mudaliyar  Amara- 
sekara.  Gallery  No.  VIII  contains  a  few  creditable  works 
which  must  be  sought  for  amid  a  welter  of  horrors,  many  of 
foreign  origin,  which  we  prefer  not  to  dwell  upon.  There  is  a 
rather  pleasing  Soho  Corner,  by  Edward  Le  Bas,  its  colouring 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  that  of  Walter  Bayes  whose  Colleone 
may  be  found  in  the  same  room. 

The  Small  Gallery  given  up  to  Drawings,  Engravings,  Etch- 
ings, etc.,  brings  us  back  to  that  standard  of  more  than  re- 
spectable accomplishment  which  distinguishes  our  native 
school,  evinced  in  sane  and  sound  draughtsmanship.  Gallery 
X  is  enlivened  by  a  small  but  brilliant  oil  painting  of  Studland 
Beach  by  Sir  Walter  Russell,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Academy  out  of  the  William  Stott  bequest.  Here  also 
are  William  Clause's  canvas,  Blythburgh,  with  its  typical  East 
Anglian  church,  and  two  excellent  landscapes  by  Philip  Con- 
nard,  Little  Sutton  Farm  with  very  gracefully  drawn  trees,  and 
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Port  Edgar.  Perhaps  the  last  painting  which  commands  atten- 
tion is  W.  Russell  Flint's  Broken  Bridge  in  the  Ardeche,  Rhone,  a 
water-colour  of  dexterous  execution.  There  are  many  works, 
seen  or  mentioned  previously,  which  need  not  be  recapitulated. 

Sculpture,  in  which  our  countrymen  do  not  altogether  excel, 
is  moderately  well  represented.  Works  in  bronze,  marble, 
stone,  glazed  earthenware,  terra-cotta  and  porcelain  are 
scattered  throughout  the  rooms.  Most  of  them  are  of  small  size 
and  many  are  attractive.  Among  the  more  outstanding  are  the 
two  marble  female  torsos  by  Allan  Howes,  The  Opera  Cloak  by 
Harold  Youngman,  Stella  Croft's  stoneware  animal  and  bird 
studies,  a  Lead  Mask  by  Christine  Gregory,  Lady  Kennet's 
(Scott)  bust  of  her  son,  Lieut.-Com.  Peter  Scott,  a  head  of  Sir 
William  Reid  Dick  by  Donald  Gilbert,  Elsie  March's  Beethoven, 
a  bronze  study  of  a  Young  Man  by  Dora  Gordine  and  a  very 
beautifully  designed  and  sensitively  carved  group  in  Portland 
stone — Adoration — by  James  Wedgwood.  This  piece,  which  we 
illustrate  in  a  photograph  that  does  scant  justice  to  it,  is  seen  in 
a  most  attractive  aspect  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the 
diffused  illumination  coming  mainly  from  above  brings  out 
the  rhythm  of  its  wave-like  undulations  to  perfection. 


FRENCH  PAINTING  AND  THE 
BOGEY  OF  'PROVINCIALISM' 

THE  loan  collection  of  Nineteenth-Century  Paintings 
recently  shown  at  the  National  Gallery  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  art-loving  section  of  the  public.  Since  all  the 
painters  represented  have  achieved  universal  renown  there  can 
be  no  surprise  about  that.  Further,  there  is  a  large  continental 
element  now  in  London,  and  it  is  proverbial  that  the  average 
Frenchman  is  more  picture-minded  than  the  Englishman.  A 
note  by  way  of  foreword  in  the  catalogue,  obviously  sanctioned 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  Exhibition  'will  help  to  dispel  the  slight  mist  of 
provincialism  which  may  settle  on  this  country  in  its  present 
isolation.' 

This  is  a  bogey  which  has  been  raised  before.  It  is  a  remark 
which  is  utterly  groundless  and,  as  a  disparagement  to  British 
art,  entirely  unjustified.  It  is  groundless,  because  all  the  great 
schools  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  pro- 
vincial, and  when  they  ceased  to  be  so,  fell  rapidly  into  decad- 
ence. A  deadly  sameness  overtook  them.  Rather  than  absorb- 
ing the  virtues,  followers  are  prone  to  adopt  the  worst  manner- 
isms. To  the  world's  loss,  the  process  is  going  on  still  and  it  is 
being  fostered  by  this  parrot  cry  uttered  by  captious  critics, 
lecturers  and  writers  of  'art  books'  who  cannot  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  matter.  The  classic  idioms  of  the  East, 
especially  of  India  and  Japan,  with  their  characteristic  visions, 
have  been  utterly  emasculated  and  denationalized  by  the  out- 
look and  the  teaching  of  Paris  and  have  virtually  ceased  to 
exist.  There  is  no  clearly  defined  or  characteristic  art  left  any- 
where. Were  not  the  great  schools  of  Italy — of  Umbria,  Flor- 
ence, Siena,  Milan,  Parma,  Venice,  even  of  Rome  itself— pro- 
vincial? In  the  painting  of  Antwerp,  of  Amsterdam,  of  Cata- 
lonia, of  Madrid,  of  Bruges,  of  Cologne — indeed,  everywhere 
we  look — we  find  a  provincial  accent  and  an  independent 
vernacular.  And  the  Englishmen,  Turner,  Constable  and 
Bonington,  provincial  as  they  are  deemed  to  be,  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  pretty  potent  and  beneficent  influence  on  certain 
Frenchmen  who  have  gratefully  acknowledged  it. 


Secondly,  the  remark  is  uncalled  for,  because  since  the  war 
and  for  some  years  previously,  the  hospitality  extended  to 
foreign  art  in  this  country  has  far  exceeded  that  given  to 
painters  of  British  birth.  Preference  has  indeed  been  shown  to 
the  foreigner,  both  in  London  and  provincial  art  galleries. 
Publications  and  colour  reproductions  of  continental  work 
greatly  outnumber  those  of  the  British  school.  On  our  office 
desk,  we  have  an  excess  of  invitations  to  exhibitions  by  men 
and  women  of  alien  birth,  and  at  this  very  moment  comes  a 
further  request  to  attend  the  opening  of  yet  another  gathering, 
of  Quarante  Peintres  Francais  d' Aujourd' hui  at  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

The  amount  of  foreign  material  available  here  for  study  is 
prodigious.  Conversely  there  is  a  positive  shortage  of  English 
art  on  the  Continent,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  actually 
banned.  How  much  welcome  has  been  extended  to  British  art 
in  continental  galleries?  It  is  a  legitimate  complaint  that 
English  painters  are  practically  boycotted  by  Paris  dealers. 
No  insidious  'infiltration'  is  permitted. 

If  British  art  had  not  something  of  native  virility  and  asser- 
tiveness  in  it,  and  were  we  to  follow  the  exhortations  and  in- 
junctions of  our  highbrows,  it  would  soon  be  wrecked  and  sub- 
merged in  the  general  welter,  and  indeed  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  so. 
Another  facet 
of  this  absurd- 
ity is  that  it 
ignores  the 
fact  that  Eng- 
lishmen are 
proverbial 
globe  -  trotters 
and  that  we 
send  a  large 
proportion  of 
our  young 
students  a- 
broad  while 
the  fo reign 
quota  here  is 
practically  nil. 

We  can  un- 
derstand con- 
tinental deal- 
ers in  foreign 
paintings,  of 
whom  we  are 
now  sheltering 
so  many,  in- 
dulging in  this 
specious  kind 
of  propaganda 
in  their  own 
interest,  but 
why  must  it 
be  re-echoed 
by  those  who 
should  have 
the  welfare  of 
our  own  cul- 
ture at  heart? 

j  y  .  ,         ADORATION  :  CROUP  IN  PORTLAND  STONE  :  BY  JAMES 

Having  said       wedgwood  :  at  the  united  artists'  exhibition 
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so  much,  we  may  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  the  lenders 
of  some  eighty  examples  of  France's  last  great  century  of 
painting.  The  names  of  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  Cour- 
bet,  Corot,  Renoir,  Degas,  Manet,  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  to- 
gether with  a  fair  representation  of  the  Impressionists,  end- 
ing with  the  three  protagonists  of  Post-Impression,  assured 
an  interesting  display,  though  with  many  of  the  works  we 
have  long  been  familiar.  The  canvas  which  most  engaged 
our  attention  was  the  rather  puzzling  Portrait  of  a  Nubian,  at- 
tributed, by  no  means  with  certitude,  to  Theodore  Gericault. 
It  is  a  most  arresting  work,  described  as  being  on  canvas 
of  English  make,  and  if 'by  Gericault,  painted  during  his  visit 
to  England  in  1820-22.  The  face  of  the  Nubian  is  expressive 
and  most  skilfully  painted.  He  makes  a  handsome  figure  in 
his  gold-braided  red  tunic  as  he  fingers  his  yataghan.  It  is 
well  known  that  both  Gericault  and  Delacroix  were  much 
affected  by  British  painting,  and  the  latter  fully  acknowledged 
the  fact.  We  should  say  that  the  painter  had  looked  long  and 
closely  at  Reynolds,  since  the  remarkably  sophisticated  tech- 
nique of  the  resplendent  Turkish  tunic  he  is  wearing  and  the 
dark  sky  suggest  what  Elie  Faure  was  pleased  to  refer  to  as 
'Reynolds'  heavy  cookery' — a  cookery  so  excellent  that  even 
master-painters  have  been  known  to  enjoy  it. 

ALFRED  STEVENS'  DRAWING-TABLE 

THE  drawing-table  which  we  reproduce  on  this  page  is  a 
little-known  example  of  Alfred  Stevens'  purposefulness 
and  resource  as  a  designer.  At  what  precise  date  he  made  it  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  of  particular  interest  as  having  been  made 
for  his  own  personal  use,  and  upon  it  he  must  have  planned 
many  of  his  most  important  works.  It  is  of  pine,  stained, 
with  cupboards  decorated  with  symbols  of  painting  and  archi- 
tecture. The  doors  enclose  trays  for  drawings  and  prints,  above 
which  a  falling  flap  runs  along  the  entire  length  and  behind  it 
are  three  other  sets  of  sliding  trays.  The  mouldings  and  the 
profiles  of  the  pedestals  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  table 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  John  Singer  Sargent,  R.A., 
at  whose  sale  it  was  purchased  by  the  New  Chenil  Galleries, 


and  for  two  years  the  present  editor  had  the  honour  of  making 
daily  use  of  it.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  Harry  Armstrong,  a 
dealer  of  antiques  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Dudley  Wallis,  and  was  finally  bought  by 
the  City  of  Liverpool  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  to  whose 
courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  its  reproduction.  The  measure- 
ments are  10  ft.  1  in.  long,  3  ft.  3  in.  high  and  3  ft.  across. 

EARLY  BRITISH  LANDSCAPES 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Music  and  the  Arts  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mus- 
eum placed  on  view  a  month  or  two  ago  some  forty-seven 
paintings  in  oil  of  British  landscapes,  ranging  from  Samuel 
Scott  to  Turner.  Practically  all  were  lent  by  private  collectors 
and  therefore  little  known  to  the  public,  but  as  an  object  lesson 
in  the  progress  of  this  particular  art  in  England  the  display 
was  extremely  instructive.  Many  of  the  artists'  names  even  are 
scarcely  known,  among  them  two  foreign  immigrants,  Le- 
prieur,  working  here  about  1745-60,  and  Manskirk,  a  German 
who  came  to  England  about  1 795 — both  of  them  rather  severe- 
ly matter-of-fact  and  topographical.  It  is  clear  that  the  lyric 
and  romantic  side — the  transmutation  of  landscape  into  poeti  5 
— began  with  the  Englishmen.  When  Richard  Wilson  was 
painting,  there  was  no  greater  interpreter  of  landscape  in 
Europe.  As  we  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  article,  the 
complaint  has  been  raised  that  English  painting  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  'provincialism,'  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  as  often 
said  that  it  is  regrettable  that  Wilson,  through  his  studies  in 
Italy,  ever  allowed  himself  to  absorb  the  classical  tradition.  A 
picture,  given  to  Wilson  in  the  catalogue,  representing  The 
Thames  at  Twickenham,  one  version  of  which  is  in  the  National 
Gallery  (besides  others  elsewhere),  raised  doubts  in  our  mind, 
but  the  other  two  made  ample  amends.  A  fine  and  broadly 
painted  Cotman,  Old  Houses,  Gorleston,  was  most  firmly  handled, 
the  paint  'comprehensive'  and  expressive  to  a  degree,  especi- 
ally in  a  passage  showing  a  plaster  wall  partially  stripped  and 
the  laths  beneath.  One  of  the  earliest  canvases  was  Richmond 
Castle,  a  classically  disposed  composition  by  George  Lambert 
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(b.  1710),  a  scene-painter  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre,  and  later 
at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the  emergence  of  the 
romantic  sentiment  in  the  treatment  of  landscape.  But  of  all 
those  that  come  nearest  to  truth  and  life  are  the  spirited  sketches 
of  Constable,  and  especially  that  of  Hampstead  Heath,  dated 
1829.  It  is  sad  to  note  that  in  many  early  examples,  owing  to 
faulty  knowledge  of  chemistry,  the  pigments  have  so  darkened 
as  to  result  in  distortion  of  tone. 


SIR  ROBERT  WITT'S  OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 

TO  the  artist,  often  more  pleasure  is  gained  by  looking  at 
sketches  and  drawings  from  master-hands  than  from  the 
contemplation  of  finished  works.  Perhaps  even  more  can  be 
learned,  since  he  is  admitted,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 
and  thus  is  enabled  to  study  and  examine  projects  in  the  mak- 
ing. There  is  a  freshness  and  life  in  these  direct  transmissions 
of  thought  to  paper  that  tend  to  dissipate  in  the  process  of  elab- 
oration. There  is  more  of  immediacy  and  of  personal  expres- 
sion. Our  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Robert  Witt  for  permit- 
ting a  number  of  choice  examples  from  his  precious  collection 
of  old  master  drawings  to  be  shown  in  one  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  rooms  in  these  perilous  times.  The  exhibits 
embrace  many  schools — Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  and  English,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  variety 
nor  of  opportunity  for  comparison.  Between  the  easy  flourish 
of  Gainsborough's  landscape  compositions  and  the  more  pre- 
cise manner  of  the  Dutchmen  there  is  a  great  gulf,  yet  the  Eng- 
lishman owed  much  of  his  early  training  to  these  same  Hol- 
landers. Some  delightful  shipping  studies  by  Van  de  Velde  the 
Younger,  Van  de  Cappelle  and  Abraham  Storck  should  be 
noticed,  and  yet  another  example  by  the  Italian  Stefano  della 
Bella.  By  Valentin  Klotz  {fl.  1677-99)  is  a  ntt'e  drawing  of  a 
ruined  church  and  houses,  doubtless  shattered  in  the  wars, 
which  poignantly  reminds  us  of  scenes  only  too  familiar  to  us. 
One  of  Lely's  well-known  drawings  of  Garter  Knights,  on  grey 
paper  touched  with  white,  is  also  shown.  We  should  not  over- 
look the  spirited  Callots,  the  study  for  a  Brazen  Serpent  by  Van 
Dyck,  the  drawings  of  armour  by  the  younger  Teniers,  the 
crayon  heads  by  Piazzetta,  a  most  expressive  red  chalk  study 
of  female  hands  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  nor  the  landscapes  by  Alex- 
ander Cozens,  Francis  Towne,  Constable,  De  Wint  and  Cot- 
man.  Side  by  side  with  a  small  Canaletto  of  excellent  quality  is 
a  drawing  by  Bernardo  Bellotto  depicting  a  ruined  Roman 
bridge  and  buildings.  This  we  take  to  be  a  copy  by  Bellotto, 
during  his  pupilage,  of  a  very  fine  drawing  of  the  same  subject 
by  his  uncle  and  instructor  Canaletto,  which  we  recall  seeing 
some  years  ago.  A  page  of  studies,  tentatively  ascribed  to 
Michelangelo,  suggests  to  us  the  more  probable  hand  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli. 


A  LONDON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GUILDHALL 

EVERYONE  must  regret  the  impending  retirement  of  Mr. 
John  L.  Douthwaite  from  his  office  as  Librarian  at  the  City 
of  London  Guildhall  and  Director  of  the  Corporation  Art  Gal- 
lery after  a  service  of  fifty  years.  His  courtesy  and  the  invalu- 
able help  he  accorded  to  all  seekers  after  knowledge  can  never 
be  over-estimated.  Countless  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  remember  him  with  gratitude.  His  last  act  was  theorganiz- 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  NUBIAN  :  50"  x  40"  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THliODORIi  GfiKlCAU.'l 
I  NHIBITION  OF  NINTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTINGS  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

ing  of  an  exhibition  from  the  vast  collection  in  the  Library  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  prints  and  drawings  of  the 
Metropolis,  supplemented  by  a  few  drawings  by  living  artists 
of  buildings  and  districts  damaged  by  enemy  air  attack.  It  is 
intended  that  the  exhibits  will  later  on  be  circulated  through 
some  of  our  principal  county  towns. 

CLIVEDEN  FOR  THE  NATION 

BY  the  generosity  of  Lord  Astor  the  National  Trust  comes 
into  the  ownership  of  his  mansion  and  estate  at  Cliveden, 
Buckinghamshire.  Lord  Astor's  gift  includes  the  monetary  en- 
dowment needed  for  its  upkeep,  and  many  of  the  interior  fur- 
nishings, including  the  tapestries  in  the  great  hall  and  paint- 
ings by  Lely  and  other  masters.  The  amenities  of  this  stretch 
of  river  with  its  magnificent  trees  are  protected  by  a  scheme 
prepared  for  Lord  Astor  by  Professor  Patrick  Abercrombie, 
and  no  buildings  nor  interference  with  the  slopes  running 
down  to  the  Thames  are  to  be  allowed.  The  woods  and  exten- 
sive gardens,  adorned  with  statuary,  fountains  and  pavilions, 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  due  course  when  conditions  are 
favourable.  Meantime  Lord  Astor  and  his  family  are  '  j  remain 
in  occupation  so  long  as  they  may  wish.  There  a  :  projects 
in  hand  by  means  of  which  the  property  is  to  be  us  d  for  pro- 
moting friendship  and  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  other 
Dominions  under  advice  of  a  representative  committee. 
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HOLLAR:  A  CZECH  EMIGRE  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Johannes  Urzidil 
(London:  Published  by  the  Czechoslovak.  8s.  6d.  net) 

TO  Vaclav  Hollar,  the  Czech  master  of  etching,  self-exiled 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Londoners  owe  much. 
Born  in  1607,  he  left  Prague  at  the  age  of  twenty  to 
avoid  the  persecution  which  threatened  all  who  would  not 
embrace  Catholicism.  At  first  he  stayed  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
where  he  served  Matthaus  Merian  the  elder  as  apprentice, 
remaining  with  him  for  three  years  and  grounding  himself 
thoroughly  in  the  art  of  copper  engraving.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Strasbourg,  where  he  set  up  on  his  own  account.  In 
1 633  he  moved  to  Cologne,  from  which  city  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Holland  in  the  following  year  to  study  the  Dutch  masters  of 
etching.  At  Cologne  two  years  later  it  was  his  good  fortune 
(and  England's)  that  he  fell  in  with  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II 
at  Vienna  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  of  Bohemia 
to  the  nephew  of  Charles  I.  Being  in  need  of  a  draughtsman  to 
chronicle  his  travels,  the  Earl  took  him  into  his  service  and 
gave  him  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  practise  his  art. 
Returning  to  England  in  1637  with  this  great  collector  and 
patron  of  the  arts,  Hollar  remained  during  the  civil  war  until 
1644,  working  unceasingly  at  his  drawings  and  copper  plates 
in  a  room  allotted  to  him  at  Arundel  House,  Strand.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  woman  of  the  Earl's  house- 
hold, who  gave  him  lessons  in  English  in  return  for  instruction 
in  drawing  and  engraving  and  whom  he  eventually  married. 
During  this  period  he  etched  and  engraved  many  views  of 
London.  To  gain  him  advancement  at  Court  the  Earl  encour- 
aged him  to  engrave  a  twofold  Panorama  of  Greenwich,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Queen,  and  also  to  make  copies  of  various 
works  of  art  in  the  Arundel  collection.  These  works  procured 
him  an  engagement  as  drawing  master  to  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  He  had,  however,  small  reason 
for  gratitude  so  far  as  Royal  favour  was  concerned.  And,  it  is 
regrettable  to  add,  he  earned  no  approval  from  Van  Dyck, 
though  later  he  was  to  interpret  so  many  of  the  master's  works. 

The  country  being  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  Arundel's  house 
having  been  plundered  by  Cromwell's  troops  in  1644,  the  Earl 
had  established  himself  at  Antwerp,  whither  Hollar  followed 
him.  But  before  leaving  England  the  latter  had  produced  some 
of  his  finest  plates,  among  them  The  Royal  Exchange  and 
Windsor  Castle.  Arundel,  who  was  now  a  sick  man,  and  who 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Italy,  only  to  die  there,  was 
little  able  to  help  him,  though  he  remained  at  Antwerp  for 
some  time  under  the  Countess's  protection,  engraving  sub- 
jects from  the  Earl's  collection.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was 
working  mainly  for  printsellers,  his  output  being  prodigious. 
In  1648  he  designed  and  engraved  The  Declaration  of  Peace 
between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  and  the  fine  plate  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral  in  1649. 

Although  the  times  were  unpropitious,  urged  by  friends  in 
England  and  perhaps  by  his  English  wife,  in  1652  Hollar 
decided  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  London.  The  move  was 
a  disaster.  In  Puritan  England,  where  he  was  suspected  of 
Royalist  proclivities,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  basements 
where  there  was  insufficient  light  by  which  to  work,  and  which 


brought  on  eye  troubles.  His  pay  was  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
per  hour,  for  rascally  publishers  and  printsellers.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Sir  William  Dugdale's  patronage  and  that  of  one  or 
two  friends  he  would  have  starved.  Among  the  important 
works  he  executed  at  this  time  were  the  illustrations  for 
Ashmole's  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

After  the  Restoration,  through  the  King's  interest,  Hollar 
was  sent  to  make  drawings  of  the  new  Colony  of  Tangier, 
.which  occupied  him  for  seventeen  months.  Among  other 
things,  a  drawing  of  a  sea-fight,  in  which  his  ship  was  attacked 
on  its  return  journey  by  pirates  off  the  Barbary  Coast,  was  one 
of  the  fruits  of  this  expedition.  The  results  were  published  in 
Ogilby's  Africa  in  1672.  On  his  return,  through  one  of  his 
publishers,  a  tour  was  made  through  Nottinghamshire,  Salis- 
bury and  Lincoln.  About  fifty  plates  were  produced  in 
Thornton's  Nottinghamshire.  Hollar's  last  days  were  spent  in 
abject  penury.  Yet  so  industrious  was  he,  that  the  total  of  his 
plates  is  not  far  short  of  three  thousand.  He  was  a  friend  of 
John  Evelyn,  Faithorne  the  English  engraver,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Elias  Ashmole  and  John  Aubrey.  His  story  is  admir- 
ably told  in  this  volume  by  M.  Johannes  Urzidil,  his  sympa- 
thetic compatriot,  accompanied  by  thirty  examples  of  his 
work.  For  Hollar,  all  Englishmen  should  be  grateful.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  to  foreigners  working  here,  if  we  except 
the  English  Ralph  Agas  and  John  Norden,  we  owe  most  of  the 
best  views  of  London  City  before  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
Their  names  are  Joris  Hofhagel,  Alexander  Keirincx,  Thomas 
Van  Wyck,  Anthonie  Wijngaerde,  Claude  de  Jongh  and 
Vaclav  Hollar.— H.G.F. 

POLISH  PAINTING 
By  Henryk  Gotlib.  Preface  by  R.  H.  Wilenski 

(London:  Minerva  Publishing  Co.  25s.  net.  Illustrated; 

BEFORE  this  war,  precious  little  was  known  in  England 
about  Polish  painting,  and  now  it  looks  as  though  the  full 
story  of  it  will  never  be  written  in  any  language.  Lust  has 
destroyed  so  much  of  what  time  and  the  troubles  of  other  days 
had  spared,  that  a  comparatively  few  reliques  eked  out  by 
photographs  and  the  renewed  efforts  of  such  artists  as  have 
survived  the  pitiless  onslaught  are  all  that  remain  from  which 
to  piece  together  the  tale  of  Polish  art.  Thus  students  should 
be  the  more  grateful  to  Mr.  Henryk  Gotlib,  himself  a  well- 
known  painter,  for  telling  them  what  he  knows  and  illustrating 
what  he  can  of  the  art  of  his  country  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
modern  times.  Like  the  art  of  Sweden — or  even,  though  more 
remotely,  that  of  England — the  Polish  has  been  a  good  deal 
overshadowed  at  different  times  by  foreign  influences.  Byzan- 
tine, Italian,  German,  Flemish,  French  waves — or  maybe 
wavelets — have  swept  across  it;  and,  considering  the  gallant 
and  devoted  race's  history  and  geographical  position,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  national  spirit  should  have  survived  at 
all.  That  it  has  done  so  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  most  frightful 
and  systematic  persecution  is  among  the  most  heartening  facts 
in  the  story  of  civilization.  Polish  art,  like  Polish  history,  is  a 
record  of  indomitable  struggle ;  and  if  some  of  the  plates  in 
this  book  scarcely  convey  the  national  character  of  the  paint- 
ing as  strongly  as  one  knows  it  to  exist  from  other  evidence,  the 
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fault  lies  less  with  the  art  itself  than  with  the  inability  of 'black- 
and-white'  reproduction  to  convey  the  colour  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  keynote  of  the  whole.  The  presence  of  work  by  for- 
eign artists  who  visited  or  worked  in  Poland,  added  to  the 
various  alien  influences  which  reached  the  land,  has  done- 
much  to  oust  true  Polish  painting  before  comparatively  recent 
times.  And  even  then  we  have  to  reckon  with  certain  mani- 
festations of  what  Mr.  Wilenski  optimistically  terms  the  'so 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  an  understanding  of  the  modern 
cubist-classical  renaissance,'  and  of  Gauguin  and  Modigliani, 
in  works  which  the  present  reviewer  regards  with  imperfect 
equanimity. 

Such  mistaken  enthusiasms  are  counterbalanced  by  painting 
of  greater  individuality  and  character.  One  must  not  seem  to 
imply  that  all  Polish  art  is  derivative,  that  it  lacks  quality, 
vitality  or  exponents  of  consequence.  There  is  about  much  of 
the  more  recent  work  illustrated  in  this  book  a  rugged  virility 
that  commands  its  share  of  respect.  But  it  is  the  spectacle  of 
the  Polish  spirit  struggling,  nobly  and  strongly,  towards  com- 
plete expression  that  is  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  per- 
formance. As  a  document,  despite  a  certain  slightness,  Polish 
Painting  deserves  sympathetic  consideration  and  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  serious  student  of  European  art. — F.G.R. 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  REMBRANDT 
Edited  by  A.  Bredius 

Phaidon  Edition.  2  vols.  630  Reproductions  in  Photogravure. 

950  copies 

(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.  2  guineas  net) 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  books  to  be 
issued  from  the  Phaidon  Press  of  Vienna  and  published  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  spring  of  1937.  It  now  takes  the  form  of 
two  thick  portfolios  containing  the  whole  of  the  reproductions 
in  detached  plates  on  substantial  paper,  numbered  consecu- 
tively and  preceded  by  Dr.  Bredius's  excellent  introduction  as 
before,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  painter's  life,  his  pupilage  and  his 
periods.  The  special  value  of  this  edition  is  in  the  fact  that  each 
picture  may  be  taken  out  and  examined  in  the  hand  at  leisure 
— a  great  convenience  to  students — and  being  in  photogravure 
will  bear  magnification.  As  an  authority  who  has  made  Rem- 
brandt the  principal  study  of  his  life  Dr.  Bredius  goes  unquest- 
ioned. He  has  rigorously  excluded  all  attributions  that  have 
raised  any  semblance  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  though  in  certain 
works  he  feels  called  upon  to  give  his  reasons  for  their  inclusion. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  descriptive  notes  in  which 
the  material  help  of  Dr.  H.  Gerson  is  acknowledged.  Nearly 
every  known  painting  is  reproduced,  the  evidence  for  which 
Dr.  Bredius  has  re-examined  and  checked  up  in  the  light  of 
modern  scholarship.  There  is  one  important  exception.  We 
take  it  that  circumstances  precluded  the  reproduction  of  the 
long  lost  Juno,  recovered  in  1935,  which  Dr.  Bredius  himself 
certified  and  which  he  had  promised  for  the  second  edition 
of  this  book.  This  picture  appeared  in  colour  as  the  cover  and 
frontispiece  of  The  Connoisseur  for  January  1937.  An  index 
of  collections  is  helpful,  but  in  the  present  state  of  universal 
flux  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  permanent  where- 
abouts. The  reproductions  are  grouped  in  sections  thus: 
(1)  Self  Portraits;  (2)  Portraits  of  Rembrandt's  Family;  (3)  Other 
Male  Portraits;  (4)  Other  Female  Portraits;  (5)  Groups;  (6) 
Genre;   (7)  Landscapes  and  Animal  Studies;   (8)  Profane  History, 


Mythology  and  Allegory;  (yj  Biblical  Subjects  from  the  Old  Tester 
merit;  (10)  Biblical  Subjects  from  the  New  Testament;  (iij  Bib- 
lical Single  Figures.  Drawings  and  etchings  are  not  included  in 
the  present  work. — E.C. 

THE  ABC  OF  OUR  ALPHABET 
By  Tommy  Thompson 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

CONSIDERING  the  millions  of  letters  that  glide  from  our 
pens,  it  is  strange  how  seldom  we  writers  stop  to  consider 
those  letters  or  how  they  came  into  being.  Or  is  it  so  strange? 
Professional  scribes  are  too  busily  trying  to  say  what  they  want 
to  say  to  linger  and  contemplate  cyphers,  unless  their  work 
takes  them  that  way.  Not  that  there  is  any  shortage  of  data. 
'Alphabetic'  literature  is  extensive,  and  primers  have  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  scheme.  This  is  where  Tommy  Thompson's 
ABC  of  Our  Alphabet  comes  in.  Primers  there  were  already,  but 
this  is  one  with  a  difference.  In  its  pages,  instruction  is  shrewdly 
combined  with  something  that  may  be  called  entertainment. 

'To  Norman  to  learn  with'  is  the  book's  dedication.  Norman 
is  evidently  young,  but  there  are  older  'Normans'  who  can 
learn  with  advantage  the  rise  of  the  alphabet  from  its  picto- 
graphic  origins  to  the  system  as  known  to  us  today.  Nor  are 
text  and  illustrations  the  only  stimulating  features  of  this  enter- 
prising book.  Its  clever  make-up  commands  a  full  share  of 
attention,  though  a  tendency  to  over-printing  may  occasion- 
ally irritate  readers  whose  sight  is  less  keen  than  it  was.  Mr. 
Thompson  overlooks  the  detail  that  'Professor  Petrie'  became 
entitled  to  style  himself 'Sir' ;  but  this  is  unimportant.  Among 
others,  students  of  lettering  as  a  practical  art  may  very  well 
find  this  suggestive  volume  a  convenient  source  oi  reference. — Z. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  BURMA  ROAD 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Chiang  Yee 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

SORROW  and  sacrifice  borne  with  exemplary  fortitude 
for  the  sake  of  a  fatherland  make  up  the  fabric  of  Mr. 
Chiang  Yee's  epic  tale.  Why  is  it  that  in  some  quarters  we  have 
heard  that  patriotism  is  a  thing  to  be  despised?  What  a  lesson 
in  heroic  endeavour  this  book  by  'The  Silent  Traveller'  con- 
veys! Here  we  have  the  story  of  a  group  of  Chinese  country 
folk  who  suffered  every  conceivable  disaster;  of  a  life  of  touch- 
ing family  devotion  typical  of  scores  of  thousands,  broken  up 
as  a  consequence  of  unwarrantable  Japanese  aggression.  The 
ports  having  been  seized,  it  became  a  necessity  to  tear  up  the 
ancestral  rice-fields  of  these  peace-loving  souls  in  order  to 
build  a  mighty  road  through  which  British  and  American  arms 
and  munitions  might  reach  the  fighting  men  at  the  front.  The 
idea  was  to  follow  roughly  the  ancient  route  from  Burma 
through  China  which  Marco  Polo  had  traversed  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century,  and  thus  join  up  with  the  existing  route  from 
Kunming  to  Chungking.  It  was  a  work  as  arduov .  as  the 
building  of  the  Great  Wall,  yet  was  accomplished  wi  1  incred- 
ible speed.  Having  little  but  their  bare  hands,  with  r  o  modern 
machinery,  with  mere  ox-carts  for  transport  and  the  only 
draining  implements  the  old-fashioned  water-wheels  used  for 
irrigation,  the  610  miles  between  Kunming  and  Wanting  on 
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the  frontier  of  Burma  were  opened  to  war  traffic  within  nine 
months.  Countless  victims  were  drowned  by  the  inrush  of 
water,  when  the  earth  became  suddenly  dislodged.  Heart- 
breaking as  well  as  stone-breaking  had  to  be  daily  endured,  the 
women  taking  their  full  share  of  both.  Bombing  attacks  were 
frequent  if  not  ceaseless.  Chains  for  suspension  bridges  over  the 
rapids  could  only  be  taken  across  by  the  most  fearless  swim- 
mers, who  dragged  them  literally  at  the  ropes'  end.  Steep 
ascents  and  descents  were  negotiated  somehow,  rocks  had  to 
be  dynamited  and  landslides  constantly  occurred.  Yet  as  one 
worker  dropped  out  another  took  his  place  and  redoubled  his 
efforts,  scarcely  referring  to  it.  At  one  point,  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  which  was  8,500  feet  above  sea-level,  the  road  fell 
steeply  to  2,500  feet,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  section  of  the  route.  The  terrain  had  never  even 
been  explored  before,  and  from  the  deep  valley  below,  through 
which  ran  the  torrential  river  Mekong,  a  poisonous  vapour 
emanated.  Here  many  of  the  workers  contracted  malaria  and 
for  want  of  efficient  medical  attention  perforce  died.  And  still 
with  hearts  heavier  than  their  loads  the  toil  went  on  to  the 
strains  of  patriotic  and  encouraging  songs.  How  many  have 
lost  their  lives  in  building  this  road  none  will  ever  know.  One 
reads  with  the  most  pitiful  sympathy  yet  with  unstinted  ad- 
miration of  the  particular  family,  Old  Lo  and  Old  Li,  the 
simple  rice-farmers,  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  form  the 
focal  point  of  the  story,  and  who  lost  all,  but  accomplished 
every  task  allotted  to  them.  And  one  day  the  young  Lo  Tieh- 
ming,  now  orphaned,  drove  the  first  lorry  on  the  new  road. 
Alas,  the  Japanese  have  now  taken  it  from  them. 

Mr.  Chiang  Yee  has  supplied  nine  charming  coloured 
plates  and  several  drawings  in  the  text.  We  feel  this  to  be  the 
most  sensitive  book  he  has  yet  written. — E.C. 

MY  COUNTRY  BOOK 
Written  and  illustrated  by  C.  F.  Tunnicliffe 
(London  and  New  York  :  The  Studio.  15s.) 

BORN  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  a  Cheshire  village  where  he 
worked  until  he  was  nineteen,  the  author  of  this  charming 
book,  both  in  his  text  and  his  pictures,  shows  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  English  country-side.  His  sympathy 
and  understanding  are  manifest  at  a  glance.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
naturalist  of  a  very  high  order.  Not  only  the  domesticated 
varieties  of  beast  and  bird  does  he  know,  but  he  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  wild,  a  much  more  difficult  and  even  more 
entrancing  study.  There  are  close  on  a  hundred  pictures,  one 
and  sometimes  more  to  a  page,  done  in  every  variety  of 
medium — chalk  and  brush,  woodcut  and  water-colour,  pencil 
and  scraper-board — most  knowledgeable  studies  of  animals, 
such  as  great  horses,  bulls — one  of  which,  in  woodcut,  challenges 
and  conquers  Bewick's  famous  beast — pigs  and  cows,  ducks  and 
geese,  and  the  rest.  All  these  he  knows  what  to  do  with  and 
how  to  handle,  as  a  farm  hand  should.  But  much  greater  feats 
of  skill  and  observation,  because  the  quarry  is  more  difficult  of 
approach,  are  the  drawings  of  wild  birds  in  flight.  Among 
these  are  most  valuable  recordings  of  falcons,  hawks,  gulls, 
lapwings,  wild  geese,  razorbills,  owls,  etc.,  to  obtain  pictures 
of  which  requires  extraordinary  patience  and  pertinacity. 
Climbing  risks  have  to  be  undertaken,  endless  waits  with  field 
glasses  and  an  ever-ready  pencil  are  necessary.  To  get  his 
results,  Mr.  Tunnicliffe  has  journeyed  to  the  remotest  nooks 


of  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well  as  of  his  own  country,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  study  of  birds,  as  he  says,  'is  apt  to  become 
a  passion,'  and  that  to  him  they  have  'become  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  beauty.'  The  author  has  had  a  sound  technical 
training  (incidentally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers)  and  plays  none  of  those  fantastical  tricks,  so 
fashionable  with  our  highbrows  to-day,  at  which  people  of 
sense  look  'with  scornful  eye,  askance.'  Readers  will  recall  his 
illustrations  to  Henry  Williamson's  Tarka  the  Otter  and  Pere- 
grine's Saga.  It  was  whilst  making  the  drawings  for  the  latter 
book  that  he  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  falcons  and 
hawks.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  'the  salmon  and  his 
ways'  in  the  rivers  of  Wales,  Scotland,  Lancashire  and  Devon. 
Mr.  Tunnicliffe  recounts  his  adventures  with  an  unaffected 
simplicity  that  is  a  joy  to  read. — A.C. 

'THE  UNFINISHED' 

Six  Impressions  of  Franz  Schubert's  Symphony  in  B  Minor 
By  Bruno  Frost 

(London:  Conrad's  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.  £2  2s.) 

THIS  is  an  endeavour,  and  an  unusual  one,  by  a  painter, 
to  interpret  Schubert's  immortal  Unfinished  Symphony 
by  means  of  pictorial  visions  in  colour,  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  music  itself.  The  artist's  view,  as  expressed  in  his  few 
words  of  text,  is  that  the  symphony  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
enquiry  of  the  whence,  the  whither  and  the  why  of  life,  its 
struggle  and  its  unending  orbit.  These  doubts  the  artist  has 
embodied  in  a  series  of  six  well-produced  plates,  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  may  not  be  as  clear  as  they  are  well 
intentioned.  This  question  of  musical  second  sight  has  often 
been  discussed  in  literature  and  by  no  one  better  than  Heinrich 
Heine  in  his  Florentine  Nights.  The  symphony  itself  is  printed  as 
a  pianoforte  score.  The  edition,  folio  size,  is  limited  to  1000 
copies  for  sale,  autographed  by  the  artist,  and  may  be  had  of 
The  Continental  Publishers  and  Distributors,  Ltd.,  17  William 
IV  St.,  Strand,  W.C.2.— J.H. 


THE  NORTON  HALL  ARMS  &  ARMOUR 
FOR  THE  TOWER 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Among  the  staff  weapons  several  show  their 
Dresden  origin  by  bearing  the  cyphers  of  the  Elec- 
tors of  Saxony,  I.H.G.H.^.S.  (Johann  Georg  Herzog 
Zu  Sachsen),  C.D.A.H.Z-S.  (Christian)  and  F.A. 
(Friedrich  August)  (No.  xx) .  There  is  an  Italian  pole- 
axe  with  the  blade  etched  in  the  manner  of  a  cin- 
quedea,  partisans  and  runkas,  and  some  good  maces. 
One  of  the  passages  at  Norton  Hall  was  lined  with  a 
series  of  modern  halberds  which  were  probably  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  'javelin  men'  to  carry  when 
Botfield  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  North- 
amptonshire in  1 83 1. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  largest  gift  which  the  Armour- 
ies have  received  from  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund.  The  first  was  the  russet  Greenwich  field- 
armour  from  the  armoury  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
at  Wilton.  One  hopes  that  the  lean  days  of  the 
Tower  Armouries  are  at  last  over. 
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IN    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 

By  T.   P.  GREIG 


/k  FTER  an  unusually  short  Christmas  vacation — due  to 
the  steady  influx  of  works  of  art  into  the  auction  rooms 
JL  JL. — the  1942-43  London  season  is  again  in  full  swing; 
and  prices,  even  for  the  second-rate  art  objects,  are  extremely 
good.  The  boom  in  old  English  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
especially  diamonds,  continues;  while  fairly  modern  Persian 
and  other  carpets  and  rugs  have  now  joined  the  ranks  of 'best 
sellers.'  So,  after  more  than  three  years  of  grim  war,  this 
quickening  of  the  art  market  goes  on,  and  some  dealers  are 
now  complaining  that  'nowadays  it  is  easier  to  sell  than  to  buy.' 
Not  even  a  mid-day  air  raid  (January  20th),  with  German 
'planes  over  central  London  and  heavy  A. A.  fire,  could  stop 
the  sales  (the  one  at  Christie's  was  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross 
Fund) ;  on  the  following  day  the  German  people  were  told 
that  the  Londoners  were  panic-stricken. 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sales  at  Christie's  in 
recent  months  was  that  held  on  December  1  ith.This  pro- 
vided a  surprise  for  one  woman  owner  of  a  work  submitted,  a 
panel,  measuring  28  X  47!  in.,  representing  The  Battle  of  the 


PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  PATERSOX,  OF  CASTLE  HUNTLY,  PERTHSHIRE  :  BY 
SIR   HENRY   RAEBURN,    R.A.    (PATERSON   COLLN.)   :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


Amazons,  attributed  to  Rubens,  and  a  type  of  composition 
which  Rubens  painted  for  reproduction  in  tapestries.  Bidding 
began  at  £105,  a  price  which  the  vendor  almost  expected  to 
receive  for  the  picture;  but  keen  competition  from  all  parts  of 
the  room  resulted  in  the  hammer  falling  at  £1,995.  Other 
works  in  this  sale  included  another  panel,  The  Madonna  and 
Child:  a  landscape  seen  through  a  window  in  background,  by 
Quentin  Metsys,  which  fetched  £441 ;  a  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  a  dark  dress,  with  ermine  collar,  ascribed  to  Tinto- 
retto, £357;  A  Basket  of  Flowers  on  a  Marble  Slab,  by  J.  Van 
Huysum,  £220  10s.;  A  Bay  Scene:  Sunset,  with  a  Temple  on  the 
left,  by  Claude,  £210;  A  Gipsy  Camp,  by  J.  S.  Cotman,  £157 
1  os.;  The  Watering  Place:  with  a  Herdsman,  Cattle  and  Goats,  by 
Gainsborough,  £357 ;  The  Horse  Fair,  by  J.  de  Momper,  signed 
with  monogram  and  dated  1614,  £220  10s. ;  and  a  Portrait  of 
Robert  Burns,  seated  in  a  Landscape,  with  a  Dog,  by  A.  Nasmyth, 
£105.  On  October  23rd,  a  water-colour  drawing,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Lausanne  from  Le  Signal,  about  1842,  changed  hands  at 
£483;  and  £105  was  given  for  one  by  P.  de  Wint,  The  Thames 
at   Twickenham.   Paintings  included   The  Battle  of  Navarin, 
October  soth,  1827,  by  G.  P.  Reinagle,  which  made  £189;  The 
Painted  Bridge,  by  W.  Russell  Flint,  £178  10s.;  and  Waiting  for 
the  Ferry:  at  Bury,  Sussex,  by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  1899,  £120  15s. 
Two  small  panels,  by  D.  Teniers,  A  Beggar,  with  his  wife  and 
dog,  and  A  Toper,  seated  in  an  apartment,  with  four  other  peasants  by 
a  fireplace  in  the  background,  were  included  in  the  sale  on  October 
30th.  These  brought  £120  15s.  and  £136  10s.  respectively; 
while  on  November  6th,  a  collection  of  about  fifty  drawings,  in 
water-colour  and  pencil,  by  Constable,  sold  in  fourteen  lots, 
brought  as  total  £406  7s. — the  top  price,  £57  15s.,  being  given 
for  Flatford  on  Slow ;  Buildings  on  a  frozen  river,  with  figures  on  the 
ice,  a  panel  attributed  to  Avercamp,  fetched  £189;  Breaking 
Cover,  by  G.  Morland,  £1  78  10s. ;  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour 
drawing,  Children  Playing  by  a  Fallen  Tree,  £168;  a  pair  of  en- 
gravings in  colours,  The  Citizen's  Retreat,  and  Selling  Rabbits, 
after  J.  Ward,  by  W.  Ward,  £252;  and  Head  of  Honore  de 
Balzac,  in  bronze,  by  Rodin,  £94  10s. ;  and  on  December  18th, 
£131  5s.  was  paid  for  Men-of-War  in  a  Calm,  by  J.  A.  D.  Man. 
Finally,  on  January  29th,  a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of 
George  Paterson,  of  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan,  Perthshire,  in  a 
buff  coat  with  red  striped  vest,  white  stock,  light  buff  breeches 
and  white  hose,  changed  hands  at  £2,625.  It  was  s°ld  by  order 
of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  G.  Paterson,  of 
Castle  Huntly.  From  other  sources  came  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
in  red  dress,  with  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  ascribed  to 
Cranach,  which  realized  £199   10s. ;  a  small  panel,  Saint 
Barbara,  in  yellow  dress  and  red  cloak,  holding  a  book  and 
feather,  attributed  to  Dusart,  £136  10s. ;  and  another  panel, 
The  Mocking  of  Christ,  given  to  Altdorfer,  £162  15s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  November  25th,  a  water-colour  drawing 
showing  the  interior  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  with  preacher  and 
other  figures,  by  T.  Girtin,  signed  and  dated  [i7]'g6,  ound  a 
buyer  at  £350 ;  a  portrait  of  Philip  IV,  of  Spain,  in  irmour, 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse  with  white  face  and  'stockings,'  attri- 
buted to  Velazquez,  fetched  £450.  The  last-named  work  came 
out  of  the  Samuel  Rogers  sale,  1856,  for  £215;  and  is  de- 
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SILVER  NORWICH  LEMON  STRAINER,  BY  THOMAS  HAVERS,  1690  :  WEIGHT 
2  OZ.  ;!  OWT.  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  :  NOW  IN  THE  P.  M.  TURNER  COLLECTION 


scribed  in  the  sale  catalogue  as  'A  finished  study  for  the  great 
picture  under  which  it  used  to  hang  in  the  Retiro.'  The  'great 
picture'  is  the  life-size  portrait  of  Philip  IV  in  the  Prado  Museum, 
painted  in  1644  in  order  to  commemorate  his  entry  into  the 
town  of  Lerida.  On  December  16th,  a  small  panel  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  brocade  dress  with  red  cloak  and 
red  cap,  wearing  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  ascribed  to 
Strigel,  sold  for  £780;  a  pair  of  Flemish  school  panels,  The 
Annunciation  and  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  £460;  a  six- 
teenth-century Bavarian  school  pen  and  ink  sketch,  heightened 
with  white  on  prepared  brown  ground,  of  a  woman  in  fash- 
ionable dress,  seated  on  the  ground,  addressed  by  a  soldier 
holding  a  lance,  £195;  a  seascape  with  Dutch  men-of-war 
near  the  coast,  by  A.  Storck,  £140;  a  cluster  of  mixed  flowers 
in  a  vase,  on  a  ledge,  by  F.  W.  Frank,  £130;  Somerset  House 
Gardens,  London,  with  the  Watergate  and  Tower  in  the  Middle  Dis- 
tance, by  Wrilliam  James,  about  1770,  £140;  View  of  West- 
minster Bridge  with  various  vessels  on  the  river  in  the  foreground, 
Westminster  Abbey  and  other  buildings  further  back,  given  to  Scott, 
£102;  and  The  Doges  Palace  looking  towards  Riva  degli  Schiavoni, 
by  Guardi,  £105.  On  January  27th,  a  monochrome  sketch  in 
oils  with  touches  of  colour,  St.  George  on  Horseback  attacking  the 
Dragon,  on  panel,  by  Rubens,  made  £530;  another  mono- 
chrome sketch  in  oils,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  also  on 
panel,  by  Van  Dyck,  £285;  an  Antwerp  school  panel,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  circa  1500,  £150;  and  a  cluster  of  flowers 
in  a  basket  in  a  niche,  by  J.  Drechsler,  1806,  signed  and 
dated,  £100. 

In  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  sale  of  pictures,  etc.,  re- 
moved from  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  Berkshire,  on  October 
30th,  two  paintings  by  Samuel  Scott,  Westminster  Bridge  and  the 
Abbey,  and  St.  Paul's  and  the  City  of  London,  brought  £1,500; 
Flowers  in  a  Vase,  by  Franz  Xaver  Petter,  £200;  and  Flowers 
and  Fruit  on  a  Table,  by  G.J.J.  Van  Os,  £190;  and  in  the  same 
week,  at  12,  Upper  Belgrave  Street,  the  same  auctioneers  sold 
Love  on  the  Mountains,  by  Giovanni  Segantini,  for  £400. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  December  17th,  a  portrait  of 
Ladislaus,  4th  King  of  Poland,  1632- 1648,  in  Coronation  robes, 
ascribed  to  Velazquez,  formerly  in  the  Rufford  Abbey 
Collection,  fetched  £315. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  first  sale  in  this  section  to  be  noted  is  that  at  Christie's 
on  October  29th,  when  £120  15s.  was  bid  for  four  hang- 
ings of  applique  embroidery,  of  Italian  design,  with  branches  of 


flowers  and  fruit  in  coloured  chenille  and  silver  thread  on 
yellow  silk,  made  for  Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  hung 
in  her  boudoir  at  Warwick  Castle;  and  £1  10  15s.  was  given 
for  a  Bakhtiari  carpet,  with  flowering  trees,  cones  and  emblems 
on  square  coloured  panels.  On  November  12th,  a  set  of  four 
panels  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  woven  with  subjects  of  boys 
sporting  in  landscapes,  by  Francis  Poyntz,  formerly  at  Halling- 
bury  Place,  Essex,  sold  for  £231 ;  a  set  of  five  (from  the  same 
factory),  worked  wrth  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  £189;  and  an 
oblong  panel,  with  peasants  dancing  in  a  woody  landscape, 
£168;  a  Persian  silk  carpet  (9X5  ft.  9  in.),  woven  with 
equestrian  and  other  figures,  animals  and  flowers  on  a  gold 
ground.,  £194  5s.;  a  larger  Persian  carpet,  with  a  floral  design 
and  a  buff  panel  on  dark  blue  ground,  £141  15s.;  and  a 
Chinese  carpet,  with  a  design  of  flowering  plants  in  colours  on 
a  grey  ground,  £152  5s.  Good  prices  were  paid  for  the  decora- 
tive furniture,  art  objects  and  textiles  (mainly  modern),  form- 
ing the  contents  of  Mr.  Isidor  Abraham's  Upper  Brook  Street 
flat,  sold  by  Christie's  'on  the  premises'  on  November  28th. 
when  a  total  of  nearly  £6,000  was  obtained — considerably 
more  than  was  expected.  The  top  price,  £441,  was  given  for  a 
Persian  carpet,  with  an  arabesque  design  and  blue  panel  mi 
white  ground;  a  settee  and  two  armchairs,  covered  with 
flowered  crimson  damask,  made  £168;  a  pair  of  mahogany 
armchairs,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet, 
upholstered  with  flowered  brown  silk  brocade,  £110  ")*.:  •> 
boudoir  grand  piano,  by  Steinway  and  Son,  in  mahogam 
case,  £252;  another  Persian  carpet,  with  flower  and  foliage 
design,  £210;  and  a  service  of  table  glass  (209  pieces),  decor- 
ated with  petal-shaped  panels  of  diamond  ornament,  £131  5s. 
On  December  10th,  the  same  auctioneers  obtained  £141  15s. 
for  a  miniature  of  the  Marquise  de  Gallerande,  wearing  a  white- 
dress  with  orange  cloak,  set  in  a  diamond  frame;  on  Decem- 
ber 17th,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  four-post  bedstead,  with 
cluster-column  posts  and  panelled  canopy,  fetched  £105;  a 
Persian  rug,  w  ith  a  design  of  animals  and  cone  ornaments  on 
dark  blue  ground,  £183  15s.;  a  set  of  three  Brussels  tapestry 
panels,  woven  with  mythological  subjects,  late  sixteenth-cen- 
tury, £241  1  os. ;  and  a  late  fifteenth-century  French  panel, 
worked  with  a  shepherd  playing  the  bagpipes  and  a  shep- 
herdess reading  from  a  scroll,  on  a  millefleur  ground,  £126.  On 
December  23rd,  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  cabinet,  with 
drawer  in  the  centre  enclosing  a  writing  slide,  surmounted  by 
three  vases,  and  resting  on  square  tapering  legs  carved  with 
laurel  foliage,  fetched  £252 ;  ten  mahogany  chairs,  of  Chip- 
pendale design,  with  interlaced  backs,  on  carved  cabriole  legs 
and  ball-and-claw  feet,  £110  15s. ;  an  old  English  carpet,  w  ith 
a  bold  design  of  expanded  flowers  and  wreaths  on  dark  red 
ground,  £155  8s. ;  a  Persian  carpet,  woven  w  ith  a  floral  design 
on  a  large  brown  panel  on  a  pale  blue  ground,  £178  10s.:  a 
Kashan  silk  rug,  w  ith  a  design  of  flowering  trees  and  birds. 
£126;  and  a  Persian  carpet,  with  a  bold  foliage  and  rosette 
design,  £147.  Again,  on  January  28th,  a  Chinese  carpet,  with 
branches  of  flowers  and  bats  in  blue  on  yellow  ground,  fetched 
£278  5s.;  a  Persian  carpet,  with  vases  of  flowers,  flower 
sprays  and  black  medallions  on  red  ground,  £252;  a  pair  of 
Regency  mahogany  commodes,  with  a  drawer  and  cup- 
board in  the  centre  and  doors  at  the  sides,  £199  lo£j  a 
pair  of  semi-circular  commodes,  each  enclosed  by  one 
door,  inlaid  in  marquetry  and  banded  with  rosewood. 
£126,  and  a  Queen  Anne  cabinet,  probably  by  Coxhead 
and  Worcester,  of  yewwood  banded  with  rosewood  and 
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inlaid  with  pewter  lines,  on  stand  with  five  drawers,  /,  i  in  5s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  October  23rd,  an  eighteenth-century  wal- 
nut bureau  cabinet,  the  upper  part  fitted  with  shelves  and 
small  drawers,  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  mirror-panelled  doors, 
made  £115;  and  a  Persian  carpet,  with  a  pale  blue  field, 
woven  with  flower-head  and  saw-edged  leaf  design,  £170.  On 
November  6th,  a  sweetmeat  glass,  with  ribbed  oval  bowl  sup- 
ported on  a  tall  bobbin-knopped  stem,  terminating  in  a 
radially  ribbed  and  moulded  foot,  sold  for  £57;  while  on 
November  27th,  £185  was  bid  for  a  small  Regency  breakfront 
bookcase,  of  rosewood  and  satinwood,  the  upper  part  enclosed 
by  two  pairs  of  glazed  doors,  the  lower  part  fitted  in  the  centre 
with  a  secretaire  drawer  and  a  cupboard  below,  enclosed  by 
two  pairs  of  panelled  doors.  On  December  4th,  a  Delia 
Robbia  plaque,  modelled  in  high  relief  with  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  a  White  Dove,  in  white  on  a  blue  ground,  fetched 
£200;  a  George  I  walnut  settee,  covered  with  Soho  tapestry, 
woven  with  flower  sprays,  on  three  cabriole  front  supports  fin- 
ishing in  club  feet,  £210;  a  George  I  walnut  easy  chair,  cov- 
ered with  similar  tapestry,  £110;  a  pair  of  George  I  gilt  gesso 
side  tables,  the  tops  and  shaped  friezes  finely  decorated  with 
scrolls,  foliage  and  strapwork,  on  cabriole  supports  terminating 
in  club  feet,  £255;  and  a  Louis  XVI  firescreen,  the  adjustable 
panel  mounted  with  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  with  a  child 
feeding  poultry,  £100.  On  December  11th,  a  Laver-Kirman 
carpet,  worked  with  fourteen  rows  of  large  palmette  motifs  in 
shades  of  red  and  blue,  on  a  cream  field  decorated  with 
branches  of  flowering  plants,  sold  for  £185;  a  Turcoman 
carpet,  woven  with  six  rows  of  octagons  on  a  wine-coloured 
field,  £135;  and  a  Tabriz  carpet,  the  red  field  with  a  cruci- 
form design  dividing  twenty-four  panels  with  flowering  trees, 
etc.,  £130.  Again,  on  January  29th,  a  pair  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Aubusson  tapestry  panels,  one  with  Mars  addressing  Venus  and 
Cupid,  the  other  with  figures  fishing  in  the  foreground,  realized 
£250 ;  another  Aubusson  panel,  woven  with  a  lady  and  gallant  as 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pastoral  landscape,  £115;  a 
Kirman  carpet,  with  a  floral  design,  £150;  and  an  eleventh- 
century  Khmer  head  of  a  Boddhisatva  (probably  Loke^vara), 
in  reddish  sandstone  with  classical  features,  £140. 

Robinson  and  Foster's  sale,  on  November  26th  and  27th, 
included  a  set  of  eight  (six  and  two  arm)  carved  mahogany- 
frame  chairs,  with  carved  shaped  backs,  loose  seats  upholstered 
in  tapestry,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  claw  feet,  which  made 
£126;  on  January  6th,  a  figured  walnut  bedroom  suite,  of  five 
pieces,  with  a  pair  of  3-ft.  bedsteads,  en  suite,  sold  for  £487  4s. ; 
and  on  January  27th,  a  Persian  silk  pile  carpet,  with  floral 
decoration  on  a  fawn  ground,  changed  hands  at  £220  10s. ;  a 
grey  pile  carpet,  £105;  a  set  of  eight  walnut-frame  dining 
chairs,  with  square  backs  and  seats  covered  in  yellow  velvet,  on 
front  cabriole  supports,  £136  10s.;  a  pair  of  carved  walnut 
square-back  elbow  chairs  with  open  arms,  upholstered  in  hide, 
£92  8s. ;  and  a  square-back  settee  with  one  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
easy  chairs,  covered  with  lemon  rep,  £121  1 6s. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  October  30th,  a  boudoir 
grand  piano,  by  Steinway  and  Son,  brought  £200;  a  similar 
price  was  given  for  a  set  of  eight  Chippendale  carved  maho- 
gany-frame dining  chairs;  a  Queen  Anne  carved  walnut  elbow 
chair,  £100;  a  Chippendale  cheval  screen,  £115;  a  Queen 
Anne  winged  easy  chair,  £105,  and  a  William  and  Mary- 
seaweed  marquetry  table,  £100.  A  set  of  six  walnut- framed 
chairs  of  the  same  period  irom  the  Rush  Court  collection, 
Wallingford,  realized  £110. 


SILVER  AND  GOLD 

INTEREST  in  the  Red  Cross  art  objects  sale  at  C) 
on  November  19th,  centred  in  the  gold  foxes  • 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  King's  and  Queen's  gift,  a 
Louis  XV  oblong  snuff-box,  the  lid  finely  chased  with  a 
medallion  showing  two  figures  in  a  landscape,  changed  hands 
at  £651 ;  the  late  Duke  of  Kent's  offering,  a  Louis  XVI  oval 
box,  of  rock  crystal,  mounted  with  a  gold  border  chased  with 
flowers  and  scroll-work,  brought  £220  10s.;  Queen  Mary's 
present,  an  oblong  snuff-box,  the  lid  chased  with  a  landscape 
and  figures  in  vari-coloured  gold  in  the  Louis  XV  taste,  made 
£183  15s.;  and  £105  was  given  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester's  directoire  circular  snuff-box  enriched  with  enamel 
plaques.  The  sale  also  included  Mrs.  Nelke's  Louis  XV  gold 
box,  with  double-hinged  lid,  enamelled  en  plein  with  branches 
of  flowers  in  colours  on  an  engraved  basket-pattern  ground, 
which  sold  for  £315;  and  Lady  Alice  Pierrepoint's  Louis  XVI 
gold  snuff-box,  the  lid  set  with  an  enamel  plaque,  painted  with 
a  boy  feeding  chickens,  bearing  the  mark  of  J.  J.  Prevost, 
Paris,  1762,  made  £162  15s.  Gold  boxes  were  again  to  the  fore 
on  December  10th,  when  £420  was  given  for  a  Louis  XVI 
box,  formed  of  lapis  lazuli  plaques  in  gold  borders,  chased  with 
foliage,  beading  and  amatory  trophies,  signed  Drais  a  Paris; 
an  oval  snuff-box,  the  panels  engraved  with  fluting  in  chased 
foliage  borders,  with  an  altar  and  doves  in  a  medallion  on  the 
lid,  the  box  bears  the  mark  of  J.  Alaterre,  Paris,  1  772,  and  the 
lid  the  mark  of  J.  B.  Fouche,  £168;  a  similar  price  was  given  for 
another,  with  blue  enamel  plaques,  bearing  the  mark  of  Henri 
Clavel,  Paris,  1779;  an  octagonal  snuff-box,  formed  of  two 
large  plaques  of  facetted  brown  topaz,  mounted  with  gold 
borders  chased  with  flowers,  £165  18s. ;  and  a  9-carat  gold 
cup,  with  a  spreading  bowl  on  a  vase-shaped  stem  and  tinted 
foot  (26  oz.), 
£152.  The  sil- 
ver sale,  on 
November 
27th,  included 
three  escallop 
shells,  on  shell 
feet,  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  1  7  1  9 
(230Z.  14  dwt.), 
which  fetched 

£i35;  a  set  of 
three  plain 

t  a  z  z  e  ,  with 
moulded  bor- 
ders, by  John 
Seatoune,  Edin- 
burgh, 1  7  1  2 
(32  oz.  5  dwt.), 
£200;  a  bleed- 
ing bowl,  with 
flat  pierced 
handle,  1686, 
maker's  mark 
/.  W.  with  a  barrel 
below  (7  oz.), 
£88;  another, 
nearlv  similar, 

_  .         '         A  RARE  KHMER  HEAD  OF  A  BODDHISATVA  :  C.  XI 

1693,  makers      cent.  :  r.  le  may  collection  :  sold  at  sothebvs 
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mark  a  waterfowl  in  dotted  oval  (7  oz.  3<i\vt.),  £78;  a|tea-pot,  with 
bulbous  body,  domed  cover  and  facetted  spout,  by  Humphrey 
Payne,  1 709  ( 15  oz.  7  dwt.  gross), £320;  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  engraved  with  two  shields  and  bands  of  trellis- work,  and 
chased  with  strapwork  bands  enclosing  medailion  heads  on  a 
matted  groundwork,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1727,  Britannia  stan- 
dard (94  oz.  10  dwt.),  £720;  a  pair  of  circular  toilet  boxes, 
with  a  fluted  border  and  a  laurel  wreath  round  the  lids,  by 
John  Leach,  1707  (59  oz.  15  dwt.),  £380;  another  pair,  smaller, 
by  the  same  maker,  1707  (27  oz.  12  dwt.),  £190;  and  a  plain 
octagonal  chocolate  pot,  with  short  spout,  domed  cover  and 
moulded  borders,  by  Richard  Bayley,  1713  (12  oz.  5  dwt.  gross), 
£360.  On  January  22nd,  a  plain  coffee-pot,  with  fluted  spout 
and  reeded  borders,  by  Ayme  Videaux,  1739  (24  oz.  5  dwt. 
gross),  made  £98;  four  plain  octagonal  trencher  salt-cellars, 
1724  (5  oz.),  £44;  a  mug,  with  plain  oviform  body,  reeded 
cylindrical  neck  and  fluted  S-shaped  handle,  1684,  maker's 
mark  E.G.  with  mullet  above  and  below  (4  oz.  15  dwt.),  £56  ;  a 
tazza,  with  embossed  gadrooned  borders,  engraved  with  a 
crest  in  plume  mantling,  by  W.  Masham,  1701  (weight  13  oz.), 
£80;  a  plain  salver,  with  moulded  escalloped  border,  the 
centre  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  1732  (54  oz.),  £1 10;  and 
another,  with  chased  shell  and  flower  border  (70  oz.  15  dwt.), 

In  the  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  October  22nd,  a  tankard,  with 
bold  scroll  handle,  corkscrew  thumb-purchase,  and  cap- 
shaped  cover,  by  Peter  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  greatest  of  New 
York  silversmiths,  circa  1705  (32  oz.  15  dwt.),  realized  £550;  a 
rare  Norwich  lemon  strainer,  having  a  plain  bowl  pierced  in 
the  form  of  a  flower  with  six  petals,  the  two  side  handles  with 
heart-shaped  and  trefoil  perforations,  by  Thomas  Havers,  1690 
(2  oz.  3  dwt.),  £110;  a  set  of  four  Irish  sauceboats  and  covers, 
by  Robert  Breading,  1790  (99  oz.  7  dwt.),  £185;  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt  trencher  salt-cellars,  each  engraved  with  the  cypher  and 
crest  of  George  II,  by  Henry  Herbert,  1736  (10  oz.  3  dwt.),  £120; 
a  square  salver,  engraved  in  the  centre  with  a  cartouche 
within  a  plain  moulded  border,  resting  on  four  bracket  feet,  by 
Samuel  Laundry,  1728  (33  oz.  7  dwt.),  £130;  and  a  chocolate- 
pot,  with  tapering  cylindrical  body,  tapered  swan-neck  spout, 
and  domed  double  cover  with  bifurcated  billet  secured  to  the 
body  by  a  chained  pin,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1715  (2i  oz.  18  dwt. 
gross),  £145.  On  November  5th,  a  large  tankard,  with  flat  lid 
on  slightly  domed  base,  the  thumb-piece  in  the  form  of  a 
double  corkscrew,  and  scroll  handle  terminating  in  a  shield, 
1689,  maker's  mark  with  a Jleur-de-lys  below  (28  oz.  15  dwt.), 
made  £265 ;  and  a  pear-shaped  chocolate-pot,  engraved  with 
a  coat-of-arms,  by  William  Penstone,  171 1  (27  oz.  10  dwt. 
grossj,  £175;  on  November  19th,  a  small  tankard,  with  plain 
body  on  a  reeded  domed  foot,  and  the  flat  lid  with  corkscrew 
thumb-piece,  maker's  mark  I.C.  with  a  mullet  below,  1 689  ( 1 8  oz. 
8  dwt.;,  brought  £135;  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  with  octag- 
onal baluster  stems  and  octagonal  stepped  bases,  by  Anthony 
Nelme,  1 7 1 1  (2  7  oz . ) ,  £  1 60 ;  and  on  January  2 1  st,  an  unusually 
small  bleeding  bowl,  with  pierced  flat  handle,  maker's  mark 
W.M.,  1648  (2  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  £1 15;  a  Newcastle  sugar 
basin,  circular,  with  ogee  sides  and  everted  lip,  on  a  skirt  foot, 
by  George  Bulman,  1 740  (6  oz.)  £46;  and  a  pair  of  tazze,  of  plain 
design,  on  circular  moulded  bases,  1 7 19  (8  oz.  18  dwt.),  £78; 
a  tea  tray  with  reeded  handles  and  border  with  a  pair  of 
waiters  exactly  matching,  by  Thomas  Hamman  and  John  Crouch, 
1799,  with  two  other  waiters  (339  oz.),  £310;  and  a  small 
tea-pot  by  Thomas  Farrer,  1738  (14  oz.  gross),  £57. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  most  important  sale  in  this  section  was  that  of  books, 
Mss.,  and  autograph  letters  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund,  which  occupied 
Sotheby's  for  three  days,  beginning  on  October  13th— resulting 
in  a  total  of  £13,504.  The  highest  price,  £5,800,  was  paid  for 
Mr.  James  A.  de  Rothschild's  gift,  a  fifteenth-century  illumi- 
nated manuscript  Book  of  Hours:  Use  of  Rome, with  five  small  and 
eighteen  full-page  miniatures,  all  but  three  of  which  are  from 
the  Paris  atelier  of  Paul  de  Limbourg  and  his  brothers.  The 
origin  of  this  remarkably  fine  manuscript  cannot  be  traced,  as 
it  does  not  contain  any  inscription  or  coat-of-arms.  Within  re- 
cent years  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Roths- 
child, from  whom  it  passed  to  the  present  donor.  Lord  Roths- 
child's donation  to  the  Fund,  the  manuscript  of  the  first  three 
epistles  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  sold  for  £1,300.  This  manu- 
script originally  belonged  to  Jonathan  Richardson,  son  of  the 
painter,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  poet.  Its  first  appearance 
in  modern  times  was  as  part  of  a  lot  in  the  Stuart  M.  Samuel 
sale  at  Sotheby's  old  rooms  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  in 
1907.  It  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  was  lot  950  in  the  mem- 
orable Jerome  Kern  sale  at  New  York  in  1929,  when  it  fetched 
29,000  dollars.  To  this  Red  Cross  sale  the  King  sent  a  large 
paper  impression  of  the  Grenville  (or  Adelphi)  edition  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  Greek,  four  volumes,  printed  at 
Oxford,  1800-1801,  and  bound  in  scarlet  straight-grained 
morocco  by  Charles  Hering,  the  foremost  English  binder  of 
his  day,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £220. 


THE  BLACKSMITH'S  SHOP  AT  HINGHAM,  NORFOLK  :  A  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWING  BY  JOHN  CROME  :  PURCHASED  BY  MR.  P.  MOORE  TURNER  AND 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  NORWICH  MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY  :  (CHRISTIE'S) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.    QUEEN  MARY 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Chinese  Works  of  Art 
128    MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 


One  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  eggshell  Famille  Rose  Saucer- 
shaped  Dishes,  decorated  with  Cockerels  and 
Peonies.    Brilliant  Ruby  backs. 
Yung  Cheng  Period  (1723-1735  a.d.) 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Ohjets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 


Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

A  pair  of  18th-century  Globes  on  stands. 

A  pair  of  Antique  Porcelain  Sheep,  Lambs  or  Zebras. 

Anything  connected  with  Horace  Walpole,  and  Objets  dArt 

from  the  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Statuettes  of  Ballet  Dancers  in  bron;e,  wood,  silver,  pottery, 

porcelain,  etc. 

/  have  recently  issueJ  the  following  Catalogue*,  which  I  will  he  pleased 
to  send  on  receipt  of  Id.  a  copy  : 

40.  The  Sea.  42.  English  Literature  of  18th  Century. 

41.  Medical  Books.    43.  Miscellaneous  Rare  Books. 

IFAN  KYRLE  FLETCHER 

Merridale,  CAERLEON,  Monmouthshire 


'NOTES   ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 

No.  2  (Price  2/6) 
By   Commander   G.   E.   P.   HOW,  R.N. 

(Restricted  to  1,000  copies  for  private  circulation  only) 
This  pamphlet  is  neither  a  catalogue  nor  an  ordinary  trade  citcular.    It  is  a  Private  Publication,  consisting  of  informative 
letterpress  and  fourteen  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  and  is  intended  purely  and  simply  for  students  and  collectors  of 
Old  Silver.    Owing  to  current  shortage  of  paper  members  of  the  trade  are  requested  not  to  apply  for  copies. 
Collectors  are  advised  to  order  this  pamphlet  at  an  early  date  if  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  a  copy. 

Published  by  XT  T  T 

llvJ  W  (of  Edinburgh, Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St,, London, S*W  1 

But  rabies  may  be  sent  to  :  HOW,  THR1PLOW,  ROYSTON,  HERTS,  our  country  address,  whence  much  of  our  correspondence  is  carried  on  to-day. 

COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED  ON   OUR   USUAL  TERMS   FOR   CLIENTS   OR  TRADE 
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'air  Regency  period  candelabra  in  bronze  and  ormolu  with  icicle  drops.     I3i  x  II  ins. 

Specialists  in  ©lb  English  anb  Jrisb  (5lass 

CHANDELIERS,  CANDELABRA,  CANDLESTICKS 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL :  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  IN  CRAYON 
AND    WATER-COLOUR     BY    GEORGE     KNAPTON  (1698-1778) 


DRAWINGS  BY  ALFRED  STEVENS 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MR.  ALFRED  DRURY,  R.A. 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 

THE  whole  of  the  English  School  can  show  no  tical  assistant.  Alfred  thus  early  understood  that  art 
more  remarkable  drawing  than  the  pen-and-  and  craft  are  inseparable,  and  that  not  to  be  able  to 
ink  portrait  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best.  command  one's  tools  is  a  fatal  handicap.  With  what 
The  study  of  a  clergyman  of  the  time  of  William  IV,  skill  has  Stevens  used  the  hard  and  steely  point  of  the 
the  features  are  realized  in  accordance  with  the  char-  pen  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  of  Samuel  Best, 
acter  of  the  man  and  strict  anatomical  facts.  The  The  Rectory  at  Blandford  St.  Mary  in  which  Best 
bony  structure  of  the  skull  is  apparent  beneath  the  sat  to  young  Stevens  is  a  warm-coloured  eighteenth- 
flesh.  The  mouth  reveals  a  generous  personality,  and  century  house  where  the  grace  and  serenity  of  the 
the  eyes,  drawn  with  great  care, 
express  not  a  little  curiosity  in  the 
work  that  the  artist  is  about.  There 
is  a  masterly  decision  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  hair.  It  is  a  drawing  that 
could  hang  with  the  work  of  any 
artist  and  not  lose  its  authority  as 
a  scholarly  interpretation  of  the 
human  face.  The  portrait  is  by 
Alfred  Stevens  and  was  done  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  less. 

Though  this  work  does  not  elu- 
cidate the  mystery  of  genius,  which 
still  defies  scientific  analysis,  it  in- 
dicates the  comprehensive  power 
of  that  genius.  Since  a  child  could 
draw  with  such  perception  there  is 
no  height  to  which  he  could  not  at- 
tain by  constant  practice.  The  fact 
is  that  Stevens  was  born  not  only 
with  a  marvellous  gift,  but  before 
most  boys  have  learned  laboriously 
to  read  and  write  he  had  acquired 
a  craftsmanship  through  which 
that  genius  could  be  made  com- 
pletely and  satisfyingly  manifest. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against 
Stevens's  father,  and  there  is  sad 
evidence  as  to  his  violent  character, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  skilful  interior  decorator  and 
general  craftsman.  His  temper  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  thwarted 
longing  to  achieve  something  more 
than  the  journeyman  work  which 
was  his  trade.  His  son's  talent,  at 
least,  was  likely  to  be  of  monetary 
value,  and  Stevens  senior  lost  no 
time  in  turning  the  boy  into  a  prac-       crayon  study  for  isaiah  ■.  one  of  the  spandrel  decorations  in  st.  paul's  cathedral 
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period  linger  on  into  a  world  that,  thanks  to  the  un- 
bridled power  of  the  machine,  has  lost  the  secret  of 
humanism.  When  I  visited  it  on  a  fine  summer  day  a 
few  years  ago  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recreating  those 
happy  moments  when  Alfred,  portfolio  under  arm, 
knocked  hopefully  at  that  door  and  was  admitted  to 
those  precincts  of  culture  and  courtesy  to  which  his 
genius  entitled  him.  Samuel  Best  was  an  aristocrat 
by  heredity.  Stevens  was  an  aristocrat  by  right  of  his 
sense  of  beauty.  Best,  like  many  men  of  his  class  and 
generation,  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  as  far  as  his 
taste  and  resources  would  allow  he  tried  to  advance 
them.  He  hoped  to  interest  Landseer  in  his  unique 
protege,  but  Landseer  wanted  £500  to  train  the 
boy,  and  Best  could  manage  only  £50.  We  will  not 
reflect  upon  the  animal  painter's  rapacity  except  to 
say  that  it  was  an  incident  in  the  scheme  of  things 
which  resulted  in  Alfred's  becoming  the  greatest 
British  artist  of  the  century.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  happened  to  him  had  he  gone  to 
Landseer  and  become  involved  in  the  current  of 
ideas  that  make  for  popular  fame  and  success;  but 
we  know  that,  however  hazardous  and  apparently 
improvident  the  journey  of  this  lonely  boy  to  Italy 
with  Best's  fifty  pounds,  and  ten  more  pounds  sub- 
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STUDY    OF    A    NUDE    FEMALE   FIGURE,    SIGNED   BY   ALFRED  STEVENS 


scribed  by  other  well-wishers,  it  was  the  only  course 
worthy  of  Alfred's  gifts.  The  truth  is  that  no  contem- 
porary English  master  was  sufficiently  educated  to 
teach  Stevens  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  was  des- 
tined to  live  and  work  among  his  peers,  and  they 
were  Giotto,  Delia  Quercia,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Bellini  and  Titian. 

The  most  impressionable  years  were  therefore 
spent  in  Italy,  but  precisely  how  and  where  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  Alfred  stayed  in  various 
cities.  Of  this  we  can  be  certain.  He  steered  his  course 
through  the  eccentricities  of  the  greatest  masters  and 
the  shoals  of  the  decadence  as  safely  as  a  pilot  will 
steer  a  ship  through  sandbanks  and  rocks.  He  knew 
long  before  he  came  of  age  what  to  select  and  what 
to  reject  in  the  overwhelming  extravagance  of  Italian 
art.  He  looked  at  the  whole  cycle  from  Giotto  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  but  for  the  purposes  of  study- 
he  chose  the  more  virile  aspects  of  that  prolific  time. 

We  must  needs  say  again  that  he  is  no  copyist  of 
Michael  Angelo  if  only  to  try  to  abolish  finally  this 
superficial  opinion.  When  Elie  Faure  in  his  History 
of  Art  writes  that  'Stevens  enters  with  perfect  ease 
into  the  garments  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  breathes 
the  tempest  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Creation 
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into  an  English  hunting  horn,'  he  is  guilty  of  a  paltry 
witticism  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  intelligent 
criticism.  From  this  kind  of  irresponsible  gibe,  not 
only  from  Gaul  but  from  English  writers  who  are  for 
ever  exalting  foreign  art  at  the  expense  of  our  own, 
the  great  genius  of  Stevens  has  suffered  long  enough. 
Is  Faure  completely  blind  to  the  virtue  of  the  essential 
restraint  which  is  part  of  the  English  temperament, 
and  which  is  so  obvious  in  all  Stevens's  work  ? 

The  artist,  himself,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  found  in  Italy  what  he  could  not  have 
found  in  England,  the  idealism  of  one  of  the  sublime 
moments  in  the  progress  of  culture.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  best  work  that  had  been  done;  he  under- 
stood it,  he  was  inspired  by  it,  and  he  was  intellectu- 
ally great  enough  to  be  equal  to  it.  His  life  in  Italy 
could  not  have  been  dissimilar  from  that  of  any 
ardent  pupil  who  worked  during  the  cinque  cento. 
True,  he  was  not  tied  to  any  master,  and 
therefore  had  access  to  them  all.  Being  an 
Englishman  he  had  neither  the  temperament 
nor  the  wish  to  assimilate  the  grand  operatics  of 
Naples,  Florence,  Rome,  Venice  or  Milan  in 
any  of  their  native  and  regional  manifesta- 
tions. He  was  too  profoundly  honest,  too  sure 
of  himself,  to  want  to  imitate  anybody. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  facts  in  assessing 
the  development  of  Stevens  is  his  meeting  with 
the  Iceland-born  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  for 
whom  he  worked  at  the  end  of  his  stay  in  Italy. 
Tn  later  life,'  according  to  Mr.  K.  R.  Town- 
drow's  scholarly  biography  of  Alfred  Stevens, 
'he  repeatedly  underlined  its  importance  to 
his  whole  career,  and  always  spoke  of  the 
Dane's  influence  as  his  only  true  mastership, 
avowing  that  life  and  work  in  Italy  after  its 
termination  were  no  longer  worth  while.' 

All  English  artists  who  have  worked  in  Rome 
for  any  length  of  time  will  remember  that 
nostalgia  for  the  north  that  sometimes  ac- 
companied them  along  the  Via  Margutta, 
through  the  Piazza  d'Espagne,  into  many  a 
rococo  church,  and  even  into  the  Vatican  and 
Coliseum.  It  is  more  than  a  wish  for  home,  it 
is  a  longing  born  of  the  conviction  that,  how- 
ever much  we  may  admire  the  Old  Masters, 
the  English  and  Italian  minds  are  vastly  dif- 
fering entities,  and  any  attempt  to  express 
ourselves  in  an  Italian  idiom  would  be  not 
only  futile  but  impossible. 

How  much  more  so  this  fundamental  truth 
with  Stevens  than  with  lesser  men.  Where 
Stevens  was  most  fortunate  is  in  the  technical 
ability  which  he  acquired  from  the  Renais- 
sance. He  learned  the  alphabet  of  his  profes- 
sion as  no  other  English  artist  has  ever  lea  rned 
it,  but  that  was  because  of  his  phenomenal 


power  of  concentration  and  selective  power  oi  taste. 
He  could  draw,  paint,  model,  carve.  He  knew  all 
about  bronze-casting.  He  understood  architecture 
and  design.  He  became  a  master  of  all  these  inter- 
related forms  of  expression  when  most  students  were 
emerging  from  the  fruitless  tedium  of  copying  casts 
into  the  flickering  limelight  of  the  success  they  want. 

Returning  to  England  in  1842  at  the  age  of  25, 
nine  years  after  he  had  left  Blandford,  Stevens  was 
so  completely  equipped  with  all  that  makes  for  mas- 
tery in  painting,  sculpture  and  design  that  nobody 
was  able  to  understand  him.  His  life  was  therefore 
frittered  away  in  magnificent  conceptions  that  the 
authorities  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  intelli- 
gence to  allow  him  to  realize.  Only  the  Wellington 
Monument  came  to  a  precarious  completion,  and, 
ultimately,  that  had  to  be  finished  by  another  sculp- 
tor; fortunately,  according  to  Stevens's  intentions. 
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There  remain  a  few  paintings  and  a  number 
of  embryonic  symbols  to  amaze,  to  inspire  and 
to  move  us  to  anger  at  the  forlorn  fate  of  their 
creator.  How  near  Stevens's  life  and  art  came 
to  almost  complete  annihilation  is  one  of  the 
most  alarming  tragedies  in  human  experience. 
But  for  a  few  devoted  assistants,  and  admirers 
among  artists  and  connoisseurs,  we  might  be 
without  any  coherent  idea  as  to  the  place  of 
Stevens  in  the  hierarchy  of  art.  We  cannot  be 
too  grateful  for  the  labours  in  this  respect  of 
Professor  Alphonse  Legros,  Mr.  R.  F.  Holford, 
Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  Mr.  James  Gamble,  Lieut. - 
Col.  E.  F.  Strange,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Drury,  R.A.,  and  for  the  care  with  which 
they  have  collected  and  preserved  the  relics  of 
the  master. 

After  studying  his  completed  works,  we  must 
also  look  at  the  Dorchester  House  mantelpiece, 
the  Model  for  the  Monument  to  commemorate 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  few  small  bronzes, 
and  especially  to  his  drawings  in  sanguine — to 
gauge  the  incomparable  and  fastidious  power 
of  Stevens's  mind.  For  it  is  in  the  preliminary 
sketch  that  le  feu  sacre  burns  with  the  most  intensity. 

The  Stevens  drawings  in  Mr.  Drury's  collection 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  things  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see.  They  are  the  lofty  and  intimate 


A  STUDY  OF  A  WOMAN  LEANING  ON  HER  RIGHT  ARM  :  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  DORCHESTER  HOUSE  PANELS 


PROFILE   STUDY  OF  A   WOMAN'S  HEAD  LOOKING  TO  THE    LEFT   :    RED  CHALK 


thoughts  of  a  great  creative  mind  seeking  the  ideal. 

With  what  dignity  the  woman  in  our  second  illus- 
tration looks  at  us  over  her  shoulder.  Such  a  figure 
might  be  the  Mother  of  Life  contemplating  with  love 

and  tenderness  the  children 
of  the  world.  The  drawing  is 
achieved  with  that  easy  rapid- 
ity which  the  pose  in  its  mo- 
mentary grace  and  movement 
dictates.  It  is  a  lesson  in  itself 
to  follow  the  variety  of  lines 
from  the  soft  tones  on  the  face 
and  shoulder  to  the  deliberate 
delicacy  of  the  headdress  and 
parts  of  the  drapery.  There  is 
a  vitality  about  this  drawing 
that  makes  it  purely  personal 
to  Stevens's  mind  and  method . 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  does  it 
suggest  the  work  of  any  other 
artist,  for  the  imitative  sketch 
never  comes  to  life,  and  is  but 
a  shadow  of  the  original. 

The  same  living  quality  is 
inherent  in  the  third  illustra- 
tion, a  radiant  nude  com- 
pletely characterized  within 
the  limits  of  the  material  used 
for  its  interpretation.  It  fol- 
lows the  visible  effects  of  an- 
atomy, surely,  inevitably  to 
fulfilment.  The  drawing  has 
an  eloquent  beauty  in  itself 
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quite  apart  from  the  physical  loveliness  of  the  model. 
Incidentally,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  drawings  signed 
by  Stevens,  probably  at  the  request  of  Hugh  Stannus, 
the  artist's  assistant,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Stevens. 

A  drawing  of  singular  perfection  is  the  Pencil  Por- 
trait of  a  Young  Girl.  Here  the  artist  is  interested  in 
a  personality  as  distinct  from  a  fragment  of  some  de- 
corative dream,  or  a  mere  notation  for  the  purposes 
of  study.  Like  all  his  portraits  of  women,  it  reveals  a 
reverence  and  chivalry  which  are  as  much  a  portrait 
of  Stevens  himself  as  of  the  persons  portrayed.  I  know 
of  no  better  drawing  of  its  kind  in  the  English  School. 
As  for  the  French,  once  the  master-draughtsmen  of 
Europe,  we  can  think  of  Ingres  whose  technique  in 
pencil  was  impeccable,  and  of  the  Franco-Fleming 
Watteau  whose  feeling  and  taste  were  su- 
preme. But  I  still  prefer  Stevens,  perhaps 
because  there  is  an  English  idealism  about 
this  drawing  which  is  best  understood  by 
Englishmen. 

However  unusual  the  pose  in  a  Stevens 
sketch,  we  are  never  left  with  the  feeling  that 
the  human  figure  has  been  distorted  to  fill 
a  space  or  to  express  an  emotion  beyond 
the  limits  of  anatomy.  In  this  Stevens  re- 
sembles the  Greeks  far  more  than  he  accepts 
the  Italians.  The  profile  in  our  sixth  illus- 
tration has  a  kinship  with  something  far 
older  and  more  serene  than  the  troubled 
mind  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  no  exag- 
geration in  the  drawing  of  the  woman  lean- 
ing on  her  right  arm,  but  only  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
forearm  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  head  and 
torso  in  place.  It  is  the  simple  poetry  of  form 
without  rhetoric.  And  simplicity  is  surely 
the  ideal  to  which  all  fine  art  rises  in  its 
strength,  and  whence  it  falls  in  its  weakness 
only  to  rise  again  in  due  time.  With  Stevens 
that  feeling  of  purity,  the  result  of  a  perfect 
balance  between  intellectual  and  emotional 
impulses,  rose  at  a  moment  when  the  arts 
were  too  moribund  to  respond  to  the  work 
of  an  isolated  genius.  Nor  is  it  a  consolation 
to  think  that  in  any  other  century  Stevens 
would  have  been  acclaimed  and  taken  his 
place  as  the  master  of  a  great  school. 

To  what  an  abyss  of  futility  the  authorities 
had  sunk  in  the  'fifties  of  last  century  is 
proved  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  plans 
for  the  Wellington  Monument.  Stevens's 
design  was  at  first  rejected.  It  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  afterthought  because  it  was  the 
only  one  which  would  harmonize  with  the 
background  of  St.  Paul's.  Even  so,  'Five 
competitors  were  placed  in  order  of  award 
before  Stevens,'  and  a  large  percentage  of 


the  £20,000  voted  for  the  memorial  was  squandered 
by  the  Govern  men  t  in  premiums  for  works  which  were 
totally  unsuitable,  and  on  the  absurd  and  lengthy 
procedure  of  making  a  full-size  model.  The  fact  is 
that  Stevens  had  undertaken  to  create  a  monument 
costing  £20,000  for  the  sum  of  £14,000.  Hence  the 
years  of  delay  and  anxiety.  All  the  financial  facts  are 
clearly  detailed  in  F.  C.  Penrose's  letter  to  George 
Russell,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  dated  December  29th,  1869,  a  letter 
which  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the  sculptor.  As 
a  result,  but  not  until  the  middle  of  187 1,  a  further 
£9,000  was  set  aside  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
It  was  an  honourable  but  belated  amend  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's part,  but  Stevens  was  already  a  dying  man. 


1  HE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  :  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  IN  PEN  AND  INK 
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CHALK  STUDY  OF  A  FEMALE  FIGURE  HOLDING  AN  URN 

To  study  the  pen-and-ink  drawing  of 
the  proposed  Monument,  even  in  its 
genetic  idea,  is  to  see  how  perfectly 
Stevens  visualized  the  essential  unity 
between  architecture  and  sculpture.  It 
is  also  to  he  poignantly  reminded  of 
the  humiliations  and  hardships  that  the 
artist  endured  while  trying  to  complete 
his  work,  miseries  that  brought  him  to 
an  untimely  death  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  And  yet  how  brilliant,  how  full 
of  hope  is  that  sketch. 

The  drawing  for  a  figure  in  the 
Tsaiah'  spandrel  in  St.  Paul's  reminds 
us  of  a  great  conception  that  failed.  It 
was  in  1862  that  F.  C.  Penrose,  Archi- 
tectural Surveyor  to  St.  Paul's,  ap- 
proached Stevens  with  a  view  to  the 


decoration  of  the  eight  large  spandrel  panels  between  the  main 
arches  and  the  Whispering  Gallery,  an  idea  that  developed  fur- 
ther into  a  scheme  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Dome.  The 
Tsaiah'  was  the  only  one  which  was  translated  into  mosaic  and 
unveiled  in  the  lifetime  of  Stevens.  According  to  Stannus,  Stevens 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  mosaicists.  The  final  effect 
was  not  bright  enough.  His  early  death  prevented  him  from  fol- 
lowing the  progress  made  from  his  designs  for  the  'Jeremiah,' 
'Daniel'  and  'EzekieP  spandrels.  Thenceforward  the  whole  pro- 
ject suffered  from  the  same'  hesitation  and  misunderstanding 
which  pursued  the  genius  of  Stevens  like  an  evil  spirit.  G.  F. 
Watts  and  W.  E.  F.  Britten  carried  out  their  own  designs  for 
the  other  spandrels.  Stannus,  who  faithfully  followed  the  manner 
of  Stevens,  submitted  a  general  design  for  the  south  side  of  the 
Cupola.  This  was  placed  in  position,  temporarily,  together  with 
designs  by  Leighton  and  Poynter  on  the  north  side.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Wellington  Monument,  Stevens  remembered  the 
architectonic  background  against  which  he  had  to  work,  and 
Stannus  fully  appreciated  this  fact.  Poynter  and  Leighton,  like 
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Watts  and  Britten,  whatever  their 
qualities  as  painters  of  easel  pictures, 
could  not  compete  with  the  inspired, 
majestic  and  utterly  appropriate 
vision  of  which  only  Stevens  had  the 
secret.  A  certain  anxiety,  reflected  in 
the  Press  at  the  time,  was  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  shelving  of  the 
scheme  of  Dome  decorations  alto- 
gether, and  the  money  was  spent  on 
W.  B.  Richmond's  mosaic  enrich- 
ment of  the  Choir. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  Stevens, 
with  his  ruthless  insistence  on  perfec- 
tion, which  prompted  him  to  destroy 
anything  that  failed  to  satisfy  his 
own  fastidious  judgment,  could  have 
found  one  life,  however  long,  suffi- 
cient to  realize  his  vast  dreams.  He 
is  not  the  only  sculptor,  either  in  Vic- 
torian or  Renaissance  times,  whose 
magnificent  sketches  and  projects  re- 
mained unfulfilled.  But  we  feel  that 
he  is  by  far  the  most  tragic  victim 
of  circumstances.  In  an  ideal  world 
Stevens  would  have  been  allowed  to 
work  unhindered  by  financial  con- 
siderations, committees  and  Govern- 
ment departments — with  men  whose 
minds,  at  least,  were  aware  of  the 
artist's  essential  probity  and  equal  to 
his  intentions.  But  to  return  to  the 
drawings  in  Mr.  Drury's  collection. 

They  are  sculptor's  drawings,  and 
such  work  has  a  logical  intensity,  a 
profound  realization  of  form  which 
comes  from  working  in  the  round,  a 
sense  of  size  which,  however,  does 
not  discard  the  necessary  detail;  withal,  an  acute 
precision  from  the  use  of  hard  tools  and  uncomprom- 
ising material  in  the  sculptor's  branch  of  art.  Like 
all  the  best  draughtsmen,  Stevens  used  the  linear  me- 
thod, probing  for  contour  and  searching  out  planes 
with  the  point.  All  could  be  expressed  by  the  thinness 
and  thickness  of  a  line,  so  long  as  that  line  was  in  the 
right  place.  With  Stevens,  drawing  was  an  exact 
science  through  which  the  evidence  of  one's  eyes,  the 
experience  of  one's  brain  and  the  feeling  of  one's 
heart  could  be  transferred  to  the  paper  or  canvas.  It 
was  from  the  more  austere  Italian  masters  that  he 
developed  his  discipline  to  the  infallible  line.  What  a 
delight  it  is  to  feel  the  integrity  of  a  Stevens  drawing  in 
these  days  of  aesthetic  nihilism.  The  1850's  were  bad 
enough.  They  were  hopelessly  ignorant  of  great  art, 
but  were  not  deficient  in  craftsmanship.  The  1940's 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  works  that  are  hailed  as  masterpieces. 
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No  'ism  will  ever  take  the  place  of  Nature  and 
long  and  sacrificial  toil  in  her  honour.  Stevens  began 
this  toil  when  he  was  a  child.  He  drew  infinitely  bet- 
ter before  he  was  fifteen  than  some  of  the  present 
'fashionable  immortals'  could  draw  at  fifty.  The 
Samuel  Best  portrait  proves  it,  and  all  the  genius  of 
Stevens  is  in  that  little  pen-and-ink  tribute  to  his 
first  patron.  Destiny  took  him  to  Italy  to  confirm  his 
mysterious  intuitions  as  to  what  great  art  can  be. 

'He  was  a  throw-back  to  the  Renaissance,  he  wore 
the  cast-off  garments  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  was 
born  out  of  his  time.'  So  say  his  detractors.  Non- 
sense !  Stevens  was  a  great  English  artist,  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  art,  the  greatest  of  all.  He  was  as 
oblivious  of  time  as  the  Spring  is  obliviov  of  the 
year  in  which  it  puts  forth  its  beauty. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  Mr. 
K.  R.  Towndrow's  Alfred  Stevens  (Constable  &  Co. 
Ltd.).  The  photographs  are  by  Mr.  Oliver  Drury. 
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FROM  at  least  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury there  has  been  no  more  important  piece 
of  orfevrerie  than  the  great  silver  Nef  Not  even 
the  great  Salt,  which  held  so  imposing  a  place  on 
the  banquet  table  of  princes  and  great  corporations, 
was  held  in  so  much  reverence.  If 'above  the  salt,'  or 
below,  marked  the  difference  between  honoured  or 
tolerated  guest,  this  was  essentially  an  ornamental 
centrepiece,  with  none  of  the  special  significance  at- 
taching to  the  nef  And  splendid  as  was  the  salt  in 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  times,  it  was  never  more 
than  a  type  of  secular  plate,  while  the  nefha.&  equal 
claims  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  secular  piece. 


No.  I. — SILVER  AND  SHELL  NEF  OE  CARDINAL  LORRAINE  :  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  NICOLAS  DE  PORT  :  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  THE  XVITH  CENTURY 


No.  II.— SILVER  GILT  'NEF  OF  CHARLES  V  :  XVI  CENT. :  CLUNY  MUSEUM,  PARIS 

Originally,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  idea  of  the  nef 
(navire,  nave)  derived  from  the  popular  and  wide- 
spread devotion  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  spread  across 
Europe  after  the  Crusades  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
many  miracles  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra  resulted  in 
his  being  venerated  as  patron  saint  of  children  (as 
Santa  Claus),  of  pawnbrokers  (hence  the  three  gol- 
den balls)  and  sailors.  He  was  selected  by  the  last 
because  of  his  reputed  command  over  the  seas,  con- 
sequent on  his  having  stilled  a  great  tempest  by 
miraculous  appearance  aboard  a  vessel  bound  for 
Myra,  while  he  was  yet,  in  body,  ashore  praying  in 
his  cathedral.  Such  a  role  was  bound  to  be  very- 
popular  in  those  days  of  precarious  journeyings  by 
land  and  sea. 

It  was  after  the  last  Crusade  that  King  Louis 
(Saint  of  France)  with  Queen  Marguerite  and  their 
three  children,  having  spent  some  time  in  Palestine, 
embarked  in  1254  at  St.  John  of  Acre,  en  route  for 
France.  When  off  the  coast  of  Cyprus  the  royal 
flotilla  fell  in  with  a  violent  tempest.  In  the  extrem- 
ity of  their  danger  the  King's  seneschal,  Jean  Sire 
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No.  III. — CORONATION  NEF  OF  HENRI  III  :  1575  :  IN  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL 


de  Joinville,  suggested  an  appeal  to  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  Queen  vowed  that,  if  they  were  saved,  she 
would  dedicate  to  St.  Nicholas  a  vessel  of  silver  of 
five  marcs  in  weight. 

This,  probably  the  earliest  nef  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  was  made  in  Paris  and  it  was  a  boat 
fashioned  all  of  silver,  with,  on  deck,  figures  of  the 
King,  the  Queen  and  the  children  as  well  as  sailors; 
and  furnished  with  mast,  ropes  and  sails  all  alike  of 
silver.  It  cost  one  hundred  livres.  The  Sire  de  Join- 
ville was  entrusted  with  this  gift  which  was  duly  pre- 
sented to  the  shrine  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Port.  But  this 
ancient  nef  disappeared  after  the  Thirty  Years  War 
when,  in  1635,  both  church  and  town  had  all  their 
treasure  confiscated. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Port  later  became 
possessed  of  another  silver  nef,  known  from  its  donor 
as  the  Nef  of  Cardinal  Lorraine,  and  two  much 
smaller,  all  of  which  were  mysteriously  stolen  in 
1905.  The  Lorraine  nef  (No.  i)  was  a  piece  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Its  body 
was  an  enormous  nautilus  shell  with  silver  mounts. 
On  deck  sat  a  figure  of  the  Cardinal  enthroned,  sur- 


rounded by  a  body  guard.  A  triple  pennant  floated 
from  the  masthead. 

Archaeologically,  then,  the  nef  was  an  object  of 
ecclesiastical  plate,  an  ex-voto,  designed — like  the 
ship-models  we  see  in  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
Marseilles,  or  our  humbler  fisherfolk's  churches  in 
English  ports — to  secure  safety  for  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Others  were  used  as  reli- 
quaries or  ciboria,  while  still  others  were  designed  for 
secular  use  as  table  plate.  Especially  in  France,  for 
centuries  they  took  an  important  place  among  the 
rich  table  services  of  kings  and  princes,  being  then 
designed  to  contain  choice  seasonings  and  spices. 
Noble  pieces  of  silversmiths'  work,  they  were  usually 
offerings  to  the  King  from  towns  when  he  entered 
them  for  the  first  time — auguries  of  safety.  Thus,  in 
1377,  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  visited  Paris, 
the  King  (who  was  his  nephew)  gave  him  a  nef  of 
precious  metal.  Again,  Jean  de  Troyes,  in  describing 
the  entr  y  of  Louis  XI  into  Paris  in  1461,  states  that 
the  King  found  at  the  Port  St.  Denis  'une  moult  belle 
nef  en  figure  a" argent,  portee  par  haut  contre  la  magonnerie 


No.  IV.— NEF  BELONGING  TO  THE  COMTE  DE  LEUSSE  OF  ANET  :  XVI  CENT. 
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de  la  dite  porte.'  About  the  same  time  (1453)  Olivier 
de  la  Marche  in  his  Memoires  describes  a  ship  with 
spread  sails,  very  finely  wrought,  in  which  was  a 
chevalier  in  armour  bearing  the  coat  of  Cleves.  At 
the  grand  wedding  supper  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Marguerite  of  York  in  1468  thirty  nefs,  all  picked 
out  in  gold  and  blue  with  the  arms  of  the  seigneurie, 
are  recorded. 

In  France,  at  least,  throughout  many  centuries  up 
to  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy,  the  great  nef  was  con- 
sidered something  sacrosanct,  and  accorded  very 
special  prerogatives.  Ordinances  of  1665  and  1681, 
signed  by  Louis  XIV,  show  that  at  that  time  it  was 


No.  V.— SILVER  GILT  NEF  BY   ESSAIS   ZUR  LINDEN,  NUREMBERG,  1609 


looked  upon  not  only  as  a  special  ornament,  but  as 
a  talisman  with  very  definite  prestige.  Its  entry  into 
the  banqueting  hall  can  only  be  described  as  trium- 
phal, accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  prescribed  cere- 
monial of  picturesque  solemnity.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  King  took  his  seat  the  nef  made  its  entry, 
carried  by  the  Chief  Cup-bearer  with  all  reverence. 
An  usher,  wand  in  hand,  and  with  a  military  guard 
of  honour,  marched  before  the  precious  vessel.  The 
same  usher,  besides  his  wand,  carried  a  flambeau 
and  thus  in  solemn  state  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
buffet  or  to  its  place  on  the  royal  table.  Further  in 
the  rules  set  out  for  service  the  Maitre  d' Hotel  is  dir- 


No.  VI.— NEF,  PARTLY  GILT,  MADE  AT  AUGSBURG  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY 
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No.  VII. — NEF  OF  1502:  IN  THE  GERMAN  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  NUREMBERG 

ected  t©  pause  before  the  nef  and  bow  'with  all  the 
reverence  of  a  priest  passing  before  the  tabernacle.' 
The  lesser  servitors  were  to  follow  suit. 

That  some  of  these  great  nefs  were  resplendent 
pieces  of  goldsmiths'  work  may  be  gathered  from 
those  which  still  remain  and  from  descriptions  in  old 
inventories.  The  so-called  "Nef  de  Charles  Quint,'''' 
now  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (No.  ii),  is  of  silver  gilt, 
the  figures  on  deck  being  automata.  It  dates  from 
the  late  Sixteenth  Century.  They  were  especially 
favoured  as  coronation  gifts  and  for  ecclesiastical  use 
at  the  ceremonies.  Such  an  one  is  that  still  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  In  1575,  for 
the  coronation  of  Henry  III,  was  presented  to  the 
church  a  ship  in  full  sail  with,  on  the  deck,  eleven 
virgins — five  of  silver  and  six  of  enamelled  gold, 
while  the  figure  of  St.  Ursula  crowns  the  masthead. 
It  bears  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland  and,  on  the 
base,  an  inscription — 'de  Saincte  Ursule  et  des  onze  mille 
vierges' — suggesting  that  the  St.  Ursula  legend  may 


have  had  some  part  in  the  popularity  of  these  un- 
common examples  of  orfevrerie.  This  nef  (No.  iii) 
served  for  the  monarchs  who  were  crowned  at 
Rheims  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  That  prince, 
however,  deemed  it  insufficiently  grand  and  had  a 
very  much  finer  one  executed,  which  was,  through- 
out the  Eighteenth  Century,  shown  to  visitors  as  one 
of  the  great  treasures  of  the  cathedral.  The  St.  Ursula 
nef  vanished  from  the  treasury  for  a  time  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  but  was  discovered  in  the  hands  of 
a  Paris  dealer  by  M.  Butte,  an  amateur,  in  whose 


NO.  VIII.— NEF  OF  1661   :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  ROTHSCHILD  COLLECTION 
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No.  IX. — A  NINETEENTH -CENTURY  DUTCH  EXAMPLE  :  PROPERTY  OF  MR.  NORMAN  WEISZ 


collection  it  remained  until  1 85 1  when  it  was  bought 
back  for  the  cathedral  for  a  thousand  francs.  It  was 
shown  in  the  Retrospective  Exhibitions  in  Paris 
1878,  1889,  1900  and  in  the  French  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  in  1932. 

The  example  made  for  Louis  XIV  was  a  fine 
piece :  lune  grande  nef  cTor  avec  son  couvercle  esmaille  en 
quelques  endroits,  soustenue  par  deux  tritons  et  deux  sirens 
sur  une  base  portee  par  six  tortues,  enrichies  a  Ventour  de 
dix  chattons  de  diamans  et  de  douze  de  rubis,  par  les  bouts, 
de  deux  couronnes  de  diamans,  au-dessus,  des  armes  du 
Roy  esmaillts,  et  au-dessus  du  couvercle,  d'une  grande 
couronne  de  diamans  et  rubis,  portee  par  un  petit  Amour  au 
milieu  de  deux  dauphins,  haulte  de  22  pouces  environ,  sur 
autant  de  largeur,  pesant  106  m.  y  oz'  The  model  was 
made  by  the  sculptor  Laurent  Magnier  who  got  450 
livres  for  his  work.  The  goldsmith  Jean  Gravet  made 
it  at  a  cost  of  13,500  livres. 

In  1935,  at  an  exhibition  in  Paris  in  aid  of  sick 
children  the  piece  de  resistance  was  a  silver  nef  lent  by 
the  Comte  de  Leusse  of  Anet.  This  (No.  iv)  was  a 
boat  for  the  table,  with  one  mast  and  bellying  sails, 
a  tower  and  cannon.  It  was  French  and  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  That  a  fair  number  of  old  examples 


still  survive  is  not  surprising,  as  we  mayjudge 
from  an  inventory  of  plate  belonging  to  Charles 
V,  which  speaks  of  five  nefs  of  enamelled  gold 
for  the  King's  use  and  twenty-one  others  for 
the  use  of  the  household.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  (Duke 
of  Edinburgh)  possessed  a  large  collection, 
mostly  of  late  date  we  may  presume. 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  collection  possesses 
three  specimens  which  came  from  the  Consul 
Gutmann  collection.  One  of  these  (No.  v),  a 
single-masted  ship,  parcel  gilt,  has  the  hull 
repousse  With  dolphins  in  waves  and  stands  (as 
many  do)  upon  an  oval  foot  with  bracketed 
stem.  Six  figures  occupy  the  deck,  where  there 
are  two  cannon,  and  other  sailors  climb  the 
shrouds.  It  bears  the  Nuremberg  mark  and 
was  made  by  Essais  zur  Linden  (Master  in 
1609).  The  second,  again  partly  gilt,  has  the 
hull  embossed  with  dolphins,  on  deck  two 
men-at-arms  and,  about  the  rigging,  are  figures 
of  sailors.  This  is  from  Augsburg,  and  of  the 
early  Seventeenth  Century  (No.  vi).  The  third, 
which  is  Eighteenth  Century,  has  tritons  and 
other  sea-monsters  in  relief  on  the  hull  and 
is  supported  on  a  dolphin  stem  above  a  lobed 
foot.  It  has  one  mast  and  an  inscription  on 
the  sails  which  reads :  Georg  Christoph  Neymer, 
Schuffmeister  vonRegensspurg,  P.JSf.B.  1J44.  There 
are  five  figures  on  the  deck  and  two  in  the 
shrouds.  This  piece  was  made  by  Salomon 
Dreyer  of  Augsburg. 

A  sixteenth-century  example  now  in  the 
Germanisches  Museum,  Nuremberg,  was  given  by 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  to  Queen  Eleanor  of  Bavaria,  se- 
cond wife  of  Francis  I ,  at  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1 53 1 . 
It  is  a  three-master  with  much  rigging  and  stands 
upon  lobed  foot,  the  stem  being  a  siren.  Cannon  are 
seen  in  the  upperworks,  armed  men  on  deck,  while 
sailors  furl  the  sails.  It  is  German  work  and  is  dated 
1502  (No.  vii). 

An  early  example  formerly  in  Lord  Rothschild's 
collection  is  shown  in  No.  viii.  It  dates  from  1 661 , 
is  of  silver  gilt  and  rests  on  a  mermaid  blowing  upon 
a  conch.  Pennants  float  from  its  two  masts,  each 
of  which  has  one  sail,  and  armed  sailors  stand 
on  deck.  In  the  portholes  are  cannon  muzzles. 

Early  examples  of  Italian  workmanship  would 
seem  never  to  have  been  numerous.  Only  one  or 
two  have  been  noted,  all  from  records  of  Perugian 
goldsmiths.  Three  of  these  were  made  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  the  most  notable  by  Francesco  di 
Valeriano  (called  Roscetto).  He  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  nave,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Herculano  and  a 
rudder.  It  was  to  be  of  silver  gilt.  Whether  this  art- 
ist's son  worked  with  his  father  or  otherwise,  he  re- 
ceived a  similar  order  in  1 5 1 3  to  make  a  nef  for  the 
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table  of  the  Prior  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Guild.  Strange-  is  a  small  English  specimen,  two-masted,  will,  high 
ly  enough,  two  years  earlier  two  other  goldsmiths  of  poop,  flying  pennant  and  sails.  The  hull  is  repoussi 
Perugia  received  an  order  for  an  elaborate  example  with  a  scrolled  device  of  dolphins.  Brackets  of  the 
to  take  the  place  of  an  old  one  given  to  the  Guild  by  same  beast  support  it  on  four  wheels.  There  are 
Cardinal  de  Valentia.  It  was  to  weigh  32  to  35  sailors  on  deck  and  in  the  crow's-nests  and  it  carries 
pounds,  with  nineteen  figures,  two  horses  and  vari-      no  less  than  twenty-four  guns. 

ous  decorations  designed  by  Pietro  Christofori.  The  Our  final  example  (No.  x)  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
two  horses  were  to  have  riders,  collars  and  bells.  quite  modern  silversmiths'  work,  designed  and  exe- 
There  was  to  be  a  steersman  and  a  figure  of  Fortune  cuted  by  Herbert  Durst  (Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
holding  the  sail  and  St.  Herculano  surmounting  the  M.C.  in  the  last  war)  who  from  painting  turned  to 
mast.  This  ornate  piece  was  delivered  in  1536.  All  silversmithing.  Designed  on  the  model  of  an  old 
these  nefs  and  doubtless  most  other  Italian  examples  three-masted  galleon  with  high  poop  and  orna- 
were  surrendered  in  1540,  to  help  towards  the  cost  mented  gunwales,  the  many  sails  and  well-rigged 
of  the  revolt  "de  Sale" — against  the  decree  raising  masts  all  continue  the  old  tradition  of  the  finest  the 
the  price  of  salt  in  the  Papal  States.  past  has  produced.  At  the  same  time  its  brilliant 

During  the  last  few  years  at  least  two  have  passed  technical  qualities  and  freedom  of  design  mark  it  as 
through  a  well-known  New  York  sale  room.  Both  are      essentially  modern. 

reputed  to  be  of  eighteenth-century  date,  one  being  Nefs  or  ship  models  have  occasionally  been  fash- 
a  three-master  with  flying  pennants  and  many  sails,  ioned  in  pewter.  A  well-modelled  two-master  is  (or 
on  the  bridge  of  which  are  figures  drinking  a  toast.  was)  in  the  Charbonnier  collection.  It  is  a  small  ex- 
It  mounts  eight  guns  and  is  carried  on  four  wheels.  ample  of  early  type  and,  although  dated  1695,  it  is 
The  other  was  a  smaller,  two-masted  specimen,  pos-  most  probably  a  nineteenth-century  reproduction, 
sibly  of  Augsburg  make,  with  a  high  pooped 
deck  and  canopy,  cannon  and  figures  of 
sailors  on  the  deck.  This,  too,  like  so  many 
later  examples,  was  mounted  on  four  wheels. 

Most  of  the  nefs  which  come  into  the 
market  nowadays  are  Dutch  and  of  late 
dates.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  the  silver- 
smiths of  Holland  have  realized  the  ex- 
tremely decorative  value  of  these  silver  table 
pieces  and,  in  response  to  encouraging  com- 
missions from  well-to-do  patrons,  have  pro- 
duced, with  their  native  passion  for  shipping 
and  craft,  many  specimens  bearing  the  arms 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  made.  One  of 
the  finest  I  have  come  across  is  that  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Norman  Weisz  of  Hatton 
Garden  (No.  ix).  This  brilliant  specimen  is 
Dutch  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  was 
imported  into  England  in  1897  and  there- 
fore bears  the  London  hall-mark  for  that 
year  with,  in  addition,  the  'Foreign'  mark. 
This  three-master  has  well-shaped  hull  de- 
corated in  relief  with  Neptune  in  his  chariot 
and  is  supported  on  four  wheels.  Many 
figures  stand  on  the  deck,  the  bridge,  on  the 
canopied  stand  amidships,  in  the  shrouds 
and  crow's-nests.  The  billowing  sails,  flying 
pennants  and  flag  on  the  mizzen-mast  are 
engraved  with  coats  of  arms.  Two  anchors 
with  chains  depend  from  the  bows. 

Among  some  eight  or  nine  examples  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  Harding  and 
Co.,  of  Brompton  Road,  London,  are  two 
large  three-masters,  both  Dutch  and  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  more  interesting      no.  x.— a  fine  modern  nef,  designed  and  executed  by  lt. -col.  Herbert  durst,  m.c 
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THE  CHELSEA  PHYSIC  GARDEN 

By  DR.  BELLAMY  GARDNER 


THE   STATUE    OF   SIR   HANS  SLOANE   BY   MICHAEL   RYSBRACK   :   ERECTED   IN  1737 


THE  Apothecaries'  Society  dates  back  to  an 
order  of  King  James  I  in  161 7  to  the  Apothe- 
caries of  London  to  leave  the  Company  of  the 
Grocers,  because  'in  the  City  of  London  there  are 
very  many  unskilful  and  ignorant  men,  who  do 
make  and  compound  many  unwholesome,  hurtful, 
deceitful,  corrupt  and  dangerous  medicines  and  the 
same  do  sell  them  to  the  great  peril  and  daily  hazard 
of  the  lives  of  our  subjects.'  This  they  did,  and  in 
1642  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  purchased  Cob- 
ham  House,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  where  the 
little  Fleet  river  joined  it  at  Blackfriars.  Dinners  in 
future,  it  was  agreed,  were  to  be  held  there  instead 
of  in  taverns,  and  a  member  of  the  company  gave 
£500  towards  a  laboratory  on  the  waste  land  ad- 
joining, on  a  road  called  Water  Lane.  Plants  grow- 
ing in  a  garden  at  Westminster  were  bought  by  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  and  transferred  to  a  plot 


of  ground  in  Chelsea  Park,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  King's  Road  and  the  river,  next 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  house;  a  high 
wall  was  built  around  it,  thus  shutting  out 
thieves  and  high  winds  from  'the  nectarines 
of  all  sortes,  peaches,  apricockes,  cherries 
and  plums'  which  were  planted.  A  water- 
gate  was  placed  in  the  south  wall  and  a 
barge  house  with  steps  down  to  the  water 
was  afterwards  added. 

Mr.  Reginald  Blunt,  the  son  of  a  rector 
of  Chelsea,  has  written  many  books  on  the 
locality  in  such  a  charming  literary  style 
that  it  is  good  to  enter  the  garden  with  a 
delightful  passage  from  his  chapter  on  'Herb 
of  Grace,'  p.  65,  in  The  Lure  of  Old  Chelsea* 
'All  old  places  that  carry  one  back  into  the 
past  have — for  me  at  least — a  pleasant,  mel- 
low, sedative  influence;  but  I  know  of  no 
ancient  haunt,  even  in  Chelsea,  more  sooth- 
ing to  a  ruffled,  perturbed  spirit  than  this 
fine  old  Physic  Garden  of  the  Worshipful 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  has  been  in 
existence  here  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
For  choice,  I  like  best,  I  think,  to  go  there 
on  a  warm  September  afternoon,  when  the 
foliage  is  beginning  to  turn  to  browns  and 
gold  and  when  the  harvesting  of  the  seed 
is  going  on,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  fruition 
and  accomplishment  about  the  place;  for 
the  Physic  Garden  is,  and  has  always  been, 
a  place  of  learning  and  research,  a  school 
for  students.' 
In  1673,  at  the  time  the  Garden — a  plot  of  some 
three  and  a  half  acres — was  formed,  it  stood  entirely 
in  the  country  and  the  plants  in  it  had  every  chance 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  state.  Now,  however,  it  is 
completely  in  the  town;  and  but  for  its  being  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  lying  open  on  that  quarter,  it 
would  be  altogether  surrounded  with  streets  and 
houses.  The  two  Cedars  of  Lebanon  once  guarding 
the  main  gate  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  grown 
in  England.  Mr.  Reginald  Blunt  attributes  their 
planting  to  the  year  1683,  probably  by  John  Watts, 
an  apothecary  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  garden. 

A  French  botanist,  named  de  Jussieu,  is  said  to  have 
brought  a  little  Cedar  home  to  France,  nursing  it 
carefully  during  a  stormy  voyage  from  Syria  planted 
in  his  spare  hat,  and  sharing  with  it  his  scanty  allow- 
ance of  only  half  a  pint  of  drinking  water  a  day. 

*  Mills  &  Boon,  Ltd.,  1922. 
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'In  1639  the  Countess  of  Chin- 
chon,  wife  of  the  Spanish  Vice- 
roy, had  brought  Peruvian  bark 
to  Spain,  to  the  relief  of  ague- 
stricken  labourers  on  her  hus- 
band's estate;  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  brought  it  to  Rome,  where 
it  was  much  needed ;  Robert  Tal- 
bot, an  apothecary,  had  cured 
Charles  IPs  ague  with  the  pow- 
dered bark'.* 

Quinine,  the  important  con- 
stituent of  bark,  remained  at  a 
high  price;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  Cinchona  Tree,  which 
he  called  Jesuit's  bark,  was  found 
growing  in  the  Physick  Garden 
by  John  Evelyn  in  1685.  Dr. 
Sloane  gives  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  Garden  in  1684.  T  found 
that  the  artifices  us'd  by  Mr.  John 
Watts  have  been  very  effectual 
for  their  Preservation;  insomuch 
that  this  severe  winter  has  scarce 
killed  any  of  his  fine  Plants.' 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  wrote  in  his  diary  for  May 
17th,  1689:  'Being  my  usual  fast  day  I  took  refuge 
from  the  perplexities  of  the  time,  made  my  way  to 
the  quiet  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  sat  by  the  growing 
cedars  and  found  peace.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  described  the  Garden  in 
1 69 1  as  'having  a  great  variety  of  plants,  both  in  and 
out  of  greenhouses ;  their  peren- 
nial green  hedges  and  rows  of 
different  colour'd  herbs  are  very 
pretty;  and  so  are  the  banks  set 
with  shades  of  herbs  in  the  Irish 
stitch  way.' 

Samuel  Doody,  an  apothecary 
in  the  Strand  then  recently 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  agreed  to  look  after  the 
Garden  in  1693.  He  was  a  de- 
voted botanist,  loving  the  plants, 
especially  for  their  medicinal  use- 
fulness. Soon  after  Doody's  death 
in  1706,  James  Petiver  became 
Demonstrator  at  the  Garden.  He 
was  apothecary  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  and  had  helped 
Ray,  the  famous  botanist,  with 
his  History  of  Plants.  Lord  Cheyne 
had  offered  the  freehold  of  the 
Garden  to  the  Apothecaries 

*  The  Romance  of  the  Apothecaries'  Garden,  by 
Dr.  F.  D.  Drewitt,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1928). 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CHELSEA  PHYSIC  GARDEN  SHOWING  THE  LILY  POND  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 


Society  in  1713  for  £400,  but  they  could  not  afford 
it  and  were  much  pleased  when,  in  February  1722, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  King's  Physician,  having 
bought  the  Manor  of  Chelsea  from  Lord  Cheyne, 
allowed  them,  for  a  yearly  payment  of  £5,  to  hold  the 
Garden  'for  ever'  with  the  stipulation  'that  every 
year  for  forty  years,  fifty  specimens  of  plants  (all 
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frorrTthe  Garden,  and  no  two  alike,  carefully  dried, 
mounted  and  named,  should  be  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society.')  This  agreement  was  faithfully  kept,  and 
more  than  3,000  are  now  preserved  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  A  Garden  Committee  was  then 
formed.  James  Sherard  was  one  of  its  members — a 
brother  of  William  Sherard  who  founded  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Botany  at  Oxford;  James  had  learnt  his 
botany  well  and  his  own  garden  at  Eltham  was  de- 
scribed by  Dillenius  of  Oxford  in  two  folio  volumes 
with  300  plates.  The  next  custodian  of  the  Garden 
was  Philip  Miller,  an  able  man  and  well  trained  in 
practical  gardening  by  his  father — a  nurseryman. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Gardeners'1  Dictionary  in  1 734 


and  a  fine  two-volume  catalogue  with  300  coloured 
Figures  of  Plants  in  1 756.  The  Apothecaries  Society  in 
gratitude  to  their  generous  benefactor  erected  a  fine 
marble  statue  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  Michael 
Rysbrack,  in  the  centre  of  the  Garden  in  1737, 
where  in  the  winter  it  was  covered  with  a  sailcloth. 

Ephraim  Hardcastle  in  Wine  and  Walnuts*  gives 
the  following  lively  picture  of  a  conversazione  of  this 
time  related  by  his  father: 

'First,  I  recollect  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  in  Bloomsbury 
Square — ha-ha — the  precise  old  gentleman,  he  used 
to  be  so  out  of  temper  when  they  spilled  the  coffee 
on  his  c  arpets,  and  that  reminds  me  of  Handel,  who 

*  or  'after  Dinner  chit-chat,'  Vol.  I,  p.  305,  2nd  Edition,  Longman 
Hurst,  1824. 


I  can  well  recollect.  He  was  there  one  evening  (as  I 
heard  him  relate,)  and  inadvertently  laid  his 
muffin  on  one  of  the  old  knight's  books.  "To  be  sure 
it  was  a  gareless  trick,"  said  the  great  Composer, 
"but  it  tid  no  monsdrous  mischief;  pode  it  but  the 
old  poog-vorm  treadfully  out  of  sorts.  I  offered  my 
best  abologies,"  said  he,  "but  the  old  miser  would 
not  have  done  with  it."— "It  is  really  a  want  of  feel- 
ing to  do  these  things,"  said  Sir  Hans.  "If  it  had  been 
a  biscuit,  it  would  not  have  mattered;  but  muffin 
and  butter — only  think,  Mr.  Martin  Folkes!" 

'  "Ah,  mine  Gotd— that  is  the  rub!  (continued 
Handel)  it  is  the  pudder!  Now,  mine  worthy  friend 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  you  have  a  nodable  excuse— you 

may  save  your  toast  and 
pudder,  and  lay  it  to  that 
unfeeling  gormandizing 
German ;  and  den  I  knows 
it  will  add  something  to 
your  life  by  sparing  your 
burse."  ' 

The  book  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell,  entitled 
A  Curious  Herbal,  1 737,  has 
a  title-page  depicting  an 
amusing  episode  in  which 
a  man  is  directing  some 
visitors  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  manor  at  Chel- 
sea to  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden,  where  the  head 
gardener  stands  holding 
out  a  flower  most  tempt- 
ingly to  attract  them. 

This  lady  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Blackwell,  who  got 
work  as  a  press  corrector 
from  the  printer  Wilkins, 
and  then  married  this  vir- 
tuous and  worthy  lady 
who  brought  him  a  sub- 
stantial fortune,  and  on 
this  he  set  up  on  his  own  account  as  a  printer.  His  work 
as  a  printer  was  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  when 
it  awakened  the  resentment  of  the  trade  combination 
of  the  time  owing  to  his  never  having  served  an 
apprenticeship.  An  action  was  brought  against  him, 
which  he  defended  and  lost,  and  this  w  as  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  his  bankruptcy  and  arrest  at  the  instance 
of  a  creditor.  For  nearly  two  years  he  remained  in 
the  debtor's  prison,  and  it  was  now  that  Elizabeth 
came  to  his  rescue  with  a  performance  of  really 
heroic  energy  and  labour.  She  must  have  been  a 
skilled  draughtswoman,  especially  of  plants,  though 
she  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  botany.  On  being 
informed  that  a  herbal  of  medicinal  plants  was 
much  needed,  she  immediately  set  to  work  upon 
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THE  TEA  PLANT  :  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  SYD.  EDWARDS,  1807 

some  specimen  plates,  which  she  exhibited 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Richard  Mead 
and  other  physicians,  who  gave  a  public 
declaration  of  their  satisfaction,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
work.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1 735,  and 
Isaac  Rand,  who  was  then  Demonstrator 
to  the  Apothecaries,  undertook  to  assist  her 
by  providing  samples  from  the  Society's 
Garden.  Mrs.  Blackwell  thereupon  took  up 
her  residence  in  a  house  opposite  the  gar- 
den, probably  No.  4,  Swan  Walk,  for  which 
we  find  Alexander  Blackwell  rated  (1736- 
39),  where  she  could  receive  the  plants  in 
absolutely  fresh  condition,  and  not  only 
made  the  whole  of  the  five  hundred  draw- 
ings, but  engraved  them  on  folio  copper 
plates,  and  each  one  with  her  own  hands. 
Poor  Blackwell,  from  his  lonely  prison 
house,  supplied  the  nomenclature,  and  also 
contributed  brief  descriptions  on  each  plant 
illustrated,  taken  largely  (by  the  author's 
consent)  from  Joseph  Miller's  Botanicium 
Officinale. 

It  was  a  tremendous  enterprise  for  a 


woman  to  undertake,  but  Elizabeth  Blackwell  carried  the 
first  great  volume  through  in  less  than  two  years,  and  it  was 
issued  by  Samuel  Harding  in  1737  under  the  title  A  Curious 
Herbal  containing  Jive  hundred  cuts  of  the  Plants  now  used  in  the 
practice  of  Physick. 

I  have  recently  visited  this  lovely  old  garden  in  the  h< 
of  summer,  and  spent  a  delightful  hour  there  under  the  genial 
guidance  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Boon,  the  present  curator.  Among  the 
finest  trees,  a  Catalpa  in  full  pink  and  white  blossom  (though 
200  years  old),  stands  near  the  Library  building  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lawns.  All  the  broad  beds  of  medicinal  herbs  are 
here,  such  as  Datura- Stramonium,  used  to  relieve  asthma;  Bella- 
donna, much  required  in  eye  work,  and  also  as  a  plaster  to  re- 
lieve pain.  The  Fig  Tree — Persicum,  a  laxative;  a  perfect  large 
white  poppy  with  tufted  yellow  centre,  of  the  opium-produc- 
ing family;  Mistletoe,  in  this  case  sprouting  on  a  hawthorn 
tree;  then,  rare  indeed,  a  splendid  Cork  Tree,  20  feet  high 
(the  bark  alone  soft  and  compressible),  named  Quercus  Suber, 
100  years  old  and  possibly  unique  in  England;  another  tree 
of  interest,  though  not  medicinal,  is  the  Alnus  Glutinosa,  from 
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which  wooden  clogs  are  made.  The  hazel-nut  grows 
here,  figured  by  Mrs.  Blackwell;  but  all  are  in  a 
flourishing  and  healthy  state,  which  is  a  pleasure  to 
see.  A  fast-growing  tree,  the  Black  Cotton,  is  seen 
here,  and  although  only  five  years  old,  is  equal  to 
many  another  tree  of  twenty  years'  growth  in  the 
thickness  of  its  bole  and  branches. 

The  Garden  is  a  square  plot,  well  sheltered  by  a 
ten-foot  wall,  basking  in  a  mild  and  well-watered 
climate  resembling  that  of  its  own  spacious  green- 
houses. 

The  Well-drawn  Map,  by  John  Haynes,  1 753,  en- 
graver, shows  'An  accurate  survey  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Chelsea,  with  the  elevation  and  Ichno- 
graphy  of  the  Greenhouse  and  Stores,  and  showing 
where  the  most  conspicuous  Trees  and  Plants  are 
disposed.' 

Isn't  this  delightful?  and  just  what  we  wanted  to 
give  us  a  clear  idea  of  how  much  its  charm  influ- 
enced the  visitors  of  the  day !  There  they  are,  in  their 
habit  as  they  lived,  promenading  the  river  bank. 
Some  are  arriving  and  departing  by  the  barges  of 


THE  HAZEL-NUT  (CORYLUS)  :  DRAWN  BY  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL  IN 
A   CURIOUS   HERBAL,   ETC.,   PUBLISHED   BY   SAMUEL   HARDING   IN  1737 


THE  ANTHOLYZA  :  FROM  FIGURES  OE  PLANTS  BY  PHILIP  MILLER,  1755 


the  City  Guilds;  The  Vintners,  Tallow  Chandlers 
and  Apothecaries  Companies,  whose  barge-houses 
lay  at  the  South-Eastern  Corner  of  the  Garden; 
others  in  the  foreground  on  the  Battersea  shore  are 
waiting  to  be  ferried  across  to  the  Garden's  steps  by 
two  men  with  poles  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  or  per- 
haps by  the  small  lugsail  vessel  on  their  left. 

The  'explanation'  in  the  upper  corners  can  be 
easily  read  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  runs  thus: 
i .  The  Green  House.  2.  The  Dry  Stove  (sic)  in  which 
the  plants  are  disposed  on  stands  above  each  other. 
3.  The  Large  Barke  Stove  where  the  tender  exotic 
plants  of  the  hot  countries  are  kept  plung'd  into  beds 
of  Tannen  Bark.  4.  A  low  Bark  Stove  for  raising 
Young  Plants.  5.  A  glass  case  where  are  kept  the  suc- 
culent plants  which  require  no  artificial  heating. 
6.  A  glass  case  with  Flue  round  it  to  warm  air  occas- 
ionally. 7.  A  frame  for  sheltering  such  exotic  Plants 
as  only  require  to  be  protected  from  hard  frost.  8.  A 
seminary  for  tender  exotic  plants.  9.  9.  9.  9.  The  four 
large  cedars  of  Lebanon.  10.  The  Place  where  the 
Physical  Plants  are  placed  Alphabetically.  11 -13. 
The  bulbous-rooted  flowers.  14.  The  Annual  and 
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Biennial  Plants.  15.  The 
Perennial  Plants.  16.  The 
Wilderness  where  many 
kinds  of  trees  grow. 

The  Tea  Plant  (Thea 
Viridis) ,  at  times  grown  in 
the  Physic  Garden,  when 
in  blossom  forms  a  pretty 
spray  and  was  used  occa- 
sionally as  a  decoration 
in  relief  on  bowls,  cups 
and  saucers  by  Nicholas 
Sprimont  at  his  Chelsea 
china  manufactory  and 
also  on  teapoys  and  vases 
at  an  earlier  time  when 
he  was  designing  his  beau- 
tiful silverware. 

I  am  told  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries  still  gathers  the  herbs  required 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  annually  from  this 
Garden,  and  that  it  is  used  by  students  studying  for 
their  examinations.  A  curious  fact  was  brought  to 
my  notice  once  when  dining  at  the  Apothecaries 
Hall.  The  crest  of  this  City  Company  being  a  rhino- 
ceros, from  the  use  of  its  calcined  horn  in  medicinal 
practice  in  earlier  days,  their  dinner  service  is  orna- 
mented with  a  presentment  of  this  animal  in  colour. 
When  my  dry  soup  plate  was  first  brought,  and  put 
in  front  of  me,  I  said  to  my  host,  'Why  have  I  got 
a  rhinoceros  on  my  plate?'  He  said,  'Don't  worry! 
You'll  get  something  else  on  it  in  a  minute.' 

This  has  always  pre- 
vented me  from  forgetting 
what  the  crest  must  be. 
Mr.  Blunt,  in  a  later 

page  (105),  has  this  rare 

little  episode  to  relate. 

'When  our  late  King 

George  the  Fifth  landed 

from  the  Royal  Barge  at 

Chelsea,  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  great  river  pageant 

we  held  on  August  4th, 

1919,  His  Majesty  was 

pleased — "really  pleased 

and  greatly  interested"  as 

he  told  me — to  accept  a 

little  box  beautifully 

made  from  a  sound  log  of 

the  last  of  the  famous  ce- 
dar trees — containing  one 

of  the  rare  old  bronze 

Passes,  issued  by  order  of 

King  George  II  in  1737 

for  the  King's  Private 

Road,  Chelsea.  King 


TITLE   PAGE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  A    CURIOUS  HERBAL   BY  ELTZABETH   BLAC KWELL,   CHELSEA,  1737 


George  the  Fifth  asked  me  to  tell  him  the  story  of 
this  old  Pass,  and  laughingly  remarked  when  I  had 
done  so,  that  as  he  was  to  drive  back  by  the  King's 
Road,  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  should  carry  his 
ancestor's  permit  in  his  pocket.'  * 

For  kind  permission  to  reproduce  the  photograph 
of  the  statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  page  96,  the  three 
views  of  the  Garden  on  pages  97  and  98  and  John 
Haynes'  Survey  on  page  99,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Chelsea  Public  Library  and  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Sydney  Kirby,  its  librarian,  whose  assist- 
ance in  giving  facilities  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

*  The  Lure  of  Old  Chelsea,  p.  105. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PHYSIC  GARDEN  FROM  THE  RIVER  :  THE  TWO  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON  WERE  PLANTED  IN 
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A   STUDY  IN  SKELTER Y 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


MR.  VINCENT  CRUMMLES  REHEARSES  A  COMBAT  :  ILLUSTRATION'  BY  PHIZ 
FROM    DICKENS'S   NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY    :      FIRST   PUBLISHED    IN  1839 


IN  days  when  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  was  affec- 
tionately recalling  the  prowess  of  his  stately  wife 
as  'the  original  Blood  Drinker,'  the  Tinsel  Print 
was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue.  Audiences  less  sophis- 
ticated than  to-day's  did  their  playgoing  in  a  mixture 
of  thrill,  terror,  mirth  and  surprise  that  most  of  us 
can  only  hope  to  appreciate  by  reference  to  the  glit- 
tering memories  of  our  first  pantomime.  Mine  hap- 
pened round  about  1900,  and,  as  I  never  can  see  a 
Tinsel  Print  without  recalling  it,  I  like  to  fancy  that 
that  'panto'  showed  traces  of  original  Skeltery.  Cer- 
tainly the  wreck-scene — it  was  Sinbad — opened  on 
the  deck  of  a  high-pooped  vessel  unmistakably  des- 
cended from  the  craft  that  survive  in  the  great  Skelt's 
Scenes  and  (characters  and  in  those  of  once  equally  cele- 
brated publishers  of  the  Juvenile  Drama. 

And  when  that  ship  actually  'sank,'  and  a  dark 
blue  sea  (propelled  by  stage-hands  bounding  about 
beneath  it)  swept  across  the  stage,  there  came  into 
view  the  frightful  figure  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
perched  on  the  masthead  and  pulling  down  the 


doomed  vessel  into  the  vasty  depths  of  the  Fulham 
Grand  Theatre-.  A  cruel  figure,  that  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  all  rope-like  hair  with  bright  eyes  gleaming  out 
of  the  mat  of  it,  and  a  green  lime  playing  on  him 
the  while.  Imagine  an  extremely  hairy,  malevolent 
and  spiderlike  cheese  in  an  advanced  state  of  phos- 
phorescence, and  you  have  some  idea  of  how  that 
apparition  affected  me.  I,  a  very  small  boy,  was 
thrilled  to  the  core  and  woke  up  screaming  in  the 
night.  It  is  one  of  the  major  regrets  of  my  life  that  I 
have  no  permanent  record  of  this,  my  first  experi- 
ence of  Tinsel  Terror.  Undoubtedly  I  must  have 
been  in  much  the  mood  of  an  average  adult  audi- 
ence of  an  earlier  generation. 

Not  but  what  those  audiences  had  their  critical 
moments.  Mr.  Crummies  himself  was  far  from  suc- 
cessful in  a  worldly  sense;  and  we  know  from  Great 
Expectations  how  badly  Mr.  Waldengarver  (born 
Wopsle)  fared  when  he  played  Hamlet  to  a  merrily 


MR  T  P  COOKE  (ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  OF  STAGE  TARS)  AS  'UNION 
JACK'':  OLD  COLOURED  AND  TINSELLED  PRINT  WITH  ITS  ORIGINAL  SKY 
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derisive  house.  'When  he  asked  what  should  such 
fellows  as  he  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven, 
he  was  encouraged  with  loud  cries  of  "Hear,  hear!" 
When  he  appeared  with  his  stocking  disordered  (its 
disorder  expressed,  according  to  usage,  by  one  very 
neat  fold  in  the  top,  which  I  suppose  to  be  always 
got  up  with  a  flat  iron),  a  conversation  took  place  in 
the  gallery  respecting  the  paleness  of  his  leg,  and 
whether  it  was  occasioned  by  the  turn  the  ghost  had 
given  him.'  We  remember,  too,  the  joy  that  actually 
swept  a  north  of  England  theatre  when  'Jew'  Davis, 
as  the  first  gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  paid  out  Kemble 
for  a  previous  tiff  by  counterfeiting  such  abject  ter- 
ror of  the  gloomy  Dane  as  to  lie  down  full-length  in 
the  grave  and  refuse  to  come  out  of  it.  George 
Cruikshank's  rendering  of  the  incident  in  Boz's  Me- 
moirs of  Joseph  Grimaldi  (1838)  gives  an  entertaining 
idea  of  a  certain  type  of  stage  decor  of  the  period. 
With  qualifications,  it  would  serve  for  the  church- 
yard scene  in  Mr.  Wopsle's  production  at  a  later 
date.  That  was  neatly  described  as  having  'the  ap- 
pearance of  a  primeval  forest,  with  a  kind  of  small 
ecclesiastical  wash-house  on  one  side,  and  a  turn- 
pike gate  on  the  other.' 

This  dwelling  on  Mr.  Wopsle  is  no  mere  trifling. 
It  brings  home  to  us  the  atmosphere  of  Tinsel  Terror 
and  Skeltic  fancy.  Take  the  comment  of  Wopsle's 
dresser:  'You're  out  in  your  reading  of  Hamlet  when 


MR  (NAME  OBLITERATED)  IN  CHARACTER  AS  'HA NS  MORDES'BRENNEh' 
OLD  COLOURED,  SILKED  AND  TINSELLED  PRINT,  WITH  ORIGINAL  SKY 


you  get  your  legs  in  profile.'  Wopsle  and  Crummies 
belonged  to  the  Minor  Theatres  and  humbler  pro- 
vincial stage,  but  they  reflected  more  exalted  play<  1 
and  their  methods  persisted  in  a  transpontine  atmo- 
sphere long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  modish.  The 
stage  as  they  knew  it  was  mannered — ■ 

'At  every  bar,  Revenge,  with  measured  stride, 
Perambulates  the  stage  from  side  to  side;'* 


M*  KEAN    vj  OTHELLO  . 


OLD  COLOURED  PRINT,  PUBLISHED  BY   J.    I'AIKBURN,    44  BARBICAN 

— and  we  have  had  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  assurance 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  worse,  it  was,  if  anything, 
the  better  for  it.  That  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  at  any  rate  the  Theatre  was  Theatre  then.  Its 
rantings  and  tinselly  illusions  were  simply  eaten  up 
by  audiences,  however  shrilly  they  gave  the  bird  to 
shows — or  individual  players — they  did  not  fancy. 
A  near  relative  of  mine  remembers  talking  with  an 
old  amateur  Thespian  who  had  seen  the  prominent 
Irish  actor,  G.  V.  Brooke.  (The  same  G.  V.  Brooke 
who  owed  his  first  important  engagement  to  an  in- 
disposition of  Kean's  in  1833,  and  gallantly  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  the  London  (1866).)  The  remit  iscent 
recalled  with  gusto  how  Brooke  would  roar  w  h  pas- 
sion till  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  then, 
turning,  suddenly  drop  his  voice  and  quietly  ask, 
What  is  it?'  

*  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett:  The  Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama  (1846). 
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'By  turns  they  bellow'd  like  the  wind. 
And  then  to  whisper  had  a  mind.'* 

Criticism  by  a  younger  generation  that  this  sort 
of  thing  was  unnatural  aroused  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion. 'What  has  nature  to  do  with  art?'  bellowed  the 
reminiscent.  And  that,  leaving  the  broader  issues 
out  of  the  reckoning,  is  just  what  we  have  to  appre- 
ciate if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  true  understanding  of 
Tinsel  Prints  and  their  kind. 

The  rise  of  the  vogue  for  Tinsel  Prints  is  assignable 
to  about  1830.  That  is  the  approximate  date  allotted 
to  it  in  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson's  indispensable  book  Penny 
Plain,  Twopence  Coloured  (1932),  and  most  collectors 
will  acquiesce  in  its  probability.  The  technique  can- 
not have  sprung,  Minerva-like,  from  a  single  brain, 
but  was  an  elaboration  of  something  that  had  been 
going  on  in  a  desultory  and  rather  amateurish  man- 
ner for  over  a  century.  The  idea  of  embellishing 
prints  with  scraps  of  stuff  or  tinselly  material  occurs 
at  least  as  early  as  the  junction  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  f  and,  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  was  occasionally  extended  to  silhouettes. 
But  Tinsel  Prints,  as  we  know  them  best,  were  as 
much  an  offshoot  of  the  'Go-thick'  taste  as  were  the 
mock  ruins  and  stupendous  romances  of  the  Eight- 
eenth and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

*  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckett :  The  Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama  (1846). 
f  See  my  article  on  Prints  and  Tinsel  in  The  Connoisseur  (April  1932) . 


MR.  BRADLEY  AS  'LAUNDRY'  :  OLD  COLOURED  PRINT  BY  HODGSON  AND  CO. 


A  STARTLING  EFFECT  :  (JOHN  KEMBLE  AND  'JEW  DAVIS  IN  HAMLET) 
BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK,  BOZ'S  MEMOIRS  OF  JOSEPH  ORIMALDI,  1838 

It  was,  indeed,  in  the  later  Eighteenth  Century 
that  engraved  theatrical  portraits  of  the  cheaper  sort 
began  to  appear  in  guises  from  which  eventually 
developed  the  characteristic  Tinsel  Print.  In  the  first 
place,  the  postures  were  comparatively  subdued, 
and,  even  when  the  Penny-Plain, -Twopence-Col- 
oured era  had  definitely  arrived,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  poses  not  infrequently- 
tended  to  a  rather  dull  realism.  The  'heraldic'  ex- 
travagance of  the  true  Tinsel  period  was  positively 
foreshadowed,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1830  that 
an  exhilaratingly  stamping,  striding,  gesticulating 
formula,  with  no  'hintellectual  tragicality'  about  it, 
became  little  short  of  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  masculine 
theatrical  print.  Coincident  with  this  was  the  rise  of 
the  tinselling  industry  in  which  that  well-known  pub- 
lisher of  the  Juvenile  Drama,  W.  G.  Webb,  was  to 
take  the  lead,  thanks  to  his  possession  of  a  gunsmith- 
uncle  who  supplied  the  first  steel  punches  made  for 
stamping  out  the  ornaments.*  This  unexpected  link 
between  a  mimic  world  and  the  sharp  actuality  of 
shot  and  powder  is  arresting. 

*  A.  E.  Wilson:  Penny  Plain,  Twopence  Coloured  (Harrap,  1932).  p.  105. 
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There  was  more  than  one  way  of  procuring  a  Tin- 
sel Print.  Prior  to  the  vogue,  they  were  almost  in- 
variably home-made  affairs,  contrived  from  scraps  of 
material,  foil  or  any  other  suitable  oddment;  but, 
with  the  vogue,  the  process  became  systematized. 
Tinsel  Prints  were  sold  ready-made  in  all  their  glory. 
Or  you  could  buy  a  plain  or  coloured  print  and  em- 
bellish it  yourself  with  tinsel  ornaments  stamped  out 
in  an  extensive  variety  of  shapes,  adding  fabrics  to 
taste.  The  stamped-out  tinsels  included  everything 
from  'dots'  and  spangles  to  helmets,  breastplates, 
plumes,  boots,  swords,  pistols — all  in  standardized 
sizes  and  the  brightest,  most  alluring  colours. 

'Swords,  daggers,  pistols,  big  and  small, 

Round  me  I  binds  'em; 
I  am  a  perfect  arsenal, 
My  teeth  I  grinds  'em.'  * 

This  formalism  reacted  heavily  on  the  technique 
of  the  prints  themselves.  Instead  of  being  straight- 
forwardly designed,  they  became  vehicles  for  tin- 
selling, affording,  whenever  possible,  the  maximum 
opportunity  for  enrichment.  The  'plain'  print  of 
Macready  as  Wallace,  here  illustrated,  shows  the  ex- 
travagant lengths  to  which  the  system  was  carried. 
Every  scale  and  squirm  of  his  hopelessly  impossible 

*  J.  James  Hewson:  The  Villain  of  the  Play,  in  Hood's  Comic  Annual 
{1890),  p.  38. 


ONE  OF  'FAIRBURN'S  PORTRAITS,'  READY  FOR  COLOL  R  AND  TINSELLING 


harness  was  capable  of  being  tinselled,  thus  bringing 
the  more  pleasure  to  the  purchaser  with  a  corres- 
ponding profit  to  the  vendors. 

For  years  the  craze  continued  until  it  gradually 
declined  into  obscurity.  As  late  as  1854,  Dickens 
mentions  a  Tinsel  Print  of  sorts  in  Hard  Times,  when 
describing  the  'Pegasus's  Arms' — 'legs  might  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose' — at  Coketown.  'Framed 
and  glazed  upon  the  wall  behind  the  dingy  little  bar, 
was  another  Pegasus — a  theatrical  one — with  real 
gauze  let  in  for  his  wings,  golden  stars  stuck  on  all 
over  him,  and  his  ethereal  harness  made  of  red  silk.' 
(Which  at  least  reminds  us  that,  back  in  1839,  J. 
Fairburn  had  published  a  theatrical  print  with  the 
fascinating  title  Mr.  Ducrow  and  his  favourite  Pegasus 
Dancing  a  Persian  Minuet  in  Charlemagne!')  But  when- 
ever it  was  that  the  vogue  petered  out  (and  it  was, 
I  suspect,  moribund  by  the  'sixties  at  latest),  tinsel- 
ling continued,  and  portraits,  like  the  'Scenes  and 
Characters'  themselves,  remained  in  stock  long  after 
the  original  demand  for  them  had  waned  and  the 
players  represented  had  taken  their  final  curtain. 
To-day  you  can  buy  Mr.  Hollow  ay  as  Richard  the 
3rd  or  Mr.  Hicks  as  Robert  Macaire — not  tinselled, 
maybe,  but  coloured  in  the  good  old  gaudy  way — 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  Charing  Cross  Road.  If  the 
industry  has  lapsed,  there  still  remain  stocks  to 


OLD   PRINT  WITH  RECENT  COLOUR,  TINSELLING,    SILKING   AND  SKY 
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meet  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  such  whimsies. 

This  is  legitimate  business,  though  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  old  industry  to  lie  down  and  die  has 
complicated  precise  documentation.  Unsold  Tinsel 
portraits  might  remain  in  stock  for  many  years,  or 
those  made  more  recently  with  the  traditional  mat- 
erials and  in  precisely  the  old  method  may  be  virtu- 
ally indistinguishable  from  the  original  article.  I 
know,  for  example,  of  some  that  were  made  by  an 
amateur  of  such  trifles,  within  the  last  two  decades. 
He  had  acquired  a  quantity  of  old  theatrical  prints 
and  unused  tinsels,  and  'married'  them  with  the  in- 
nocent purpose  of  filling  gaps  in  an  already  extensive 
collection.  Backgrounds  were  added  with  explosive 
cloudbursts  in  the  Skeltian  tradition,  though  a  good 
many  really  old  Tinsel  Prints  have  their  backgrounds 
confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  composition.  I  my- 
self have  seen  loose  tinsels,  which  were  doubtless  old 
stock,  exposed  for  sale  in  London  within  compara- 
tively recent  years,  and  rather  regret  that  I  did  not 
buy  a  few  and  do  a  little  harmless  experimenting  on 
my  own  account.  There  has  been,  I  believe,  deliber- 
ate faking  with  such  materials,  but  the  only  real  risk 
with  modern  Tinsel  Prints  made  in  the  old  way,  and 
without  guile,  is  that  after  some  changes  of  owner- 


MR.  FREER  AS  RICHARD  III  :  OLD  COLOURED,  SILKED  AND  TINSELLED 
PRINT  :  PUBLISHED  BY  A.  PARK,  47  LEONARD  ST.,  TABERNACLE  WALK 


ship  they  may  come  to  be  regarded,  and  in  all  inno- 
cence, as  'genuine  antiques.'  Here,  as  always,  ex- 
perience is  the  collector's  main  defence. 

One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  mere  fresh- 
ness is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  modernity.  Accidents 
of  preservation  have  kept  some  old  Tinsel  Prints 
comparatively  bright,  whereas  others  have  tarnished . 
Conversely,  some  more  or  less  modern  examples  have 
aged  more  quickly  than  their  fellows.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  written  that  'The  real  is  to  be  detected  by  the 
quality  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  mounted,  the  date 
marked  on  the  picture,  the  character  and  style  of  the 
subject,  and  the  marks  of  age  on  the  print.'*  But 
though  these  are  helpful,  they  are  not  infallible 
guides.  In  my  experience,  and  ignoring  questions  of 
'quality,'  theatrical  prints  of  the  sort  discussed  in 
this  article  can  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Old  Plain  prints,  uncoloured  and  untinselled, 
of  which  quantities  still  exist. 

2.  Old  Plain  prints,  coloured  in  recent  times. 

3.  Old  Coloured  prints. 

4.  Old  prints  with  contemporary  colour  and  tin- 
selling, and  with  or  without  painted  skies.  (Some 
otherwise  old  Tinsel  Prints  will  be  found  to  have 
been  lifted  off*  their  original  backgrounds  and  relaid 
on  newer  paper:  action  necessitated  by  deteriora- 
tion, damage,  or  the  interests  of  cleanliness.) 

5.  Old  prints  with  restorations  of  colour  or  tinsel- 
ling; and,  perhaps,  with  additions  of  skies,  etc. 

6.  Old  Coloured  prints,  with  recent  tinselling  and, 
perhaps,  some  new  colour  added. 

7.  Old  prints  entirely  coloured  and  tinselled  in 
recent  times,  and  sometimes  with  skies. 

8.  Modern  reprints  from  the  lithographic  stones 
to  which  the  original  plates  had  been  transferred. 
Coloured  in  the  traditional  manner,  such  reprints 
were,  and  still  are,  sold,  but  the  printing  of  them  has, 
I  think,  ceased.  Some  impressions,  though  technic- 
ally modern,  may  have  been  in  existence  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

9.  Modern  copies  of  old  prints,  drawn  by  hand  or 
printed  by  some  duplicating  process,  with  colour 
and  tinselling  added. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  digest  that  list  at  leisure;  it 
may  look  intimidating,  but  the  trick  of  detection  is 
easily  mastered  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
chief  attraction  of  Tinsel  Prints  and  their  kind  cen- 
tres in  their  stageyness.  There  is  something  in  the 
spectacle  of  black-whiskered  gentlemen  in  emerald- 
green  armours  of  a  build  that  would  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  any  self-respecting  antiquary,  or  of  ringleted 
sailors  brandishing  Union  Flags  or  tight  little  bags 
of  prize-money,  that  conjures  up  the  very  smell  of 
the  old-time  Theatre  in  one's  nostrils.  Many  phases 
of  the  vanished  Stage  are  thus  brought  vividly  home 

*  Penny  Plain,  Twopence  Coloured,  pp.  104-105.  Mr.  Wilson  also  notes 
the  first  of  the  'accidents  of  preservation'  mentioned  above. 
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TINSEL  TERROR 


MR.  EDWIN  AS  RODOLPH :  AN  OLD  COLOURED  PRINT  WITH  RESTORED  OR 
RECENT  SILKING,  TINSELLING  AND   WITH   MODERN  ADDITION   OF  SKY 


to  us.  Heroes,  villains,  burlesque,  the  Harlequinade, 
la  jamb e  Vestris  play  each  their  little  part,  and  if  in 
these  pages  stress  is  placed  on  what  I  have  called 
'Tinsel  Terror,'  it  is  because  of  the  magnificent  op- 
portunities it  afforded  for  a  full  display  of  Skeltery. 
Eliminate  Tinsel  Terror  and  there  would  be  no 
room  for  Mr.  H.  Marston  as  Afephistophiles,  with  his 
sword  plunged  through  his  own  body — like  the  spec- 
tre's stake  in  The  Baron  of  Grogzwig — in  one  of  the 
most  terrific  (coloured)  prints  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
owe  it  to  the  kindliness  of  a  close  friend  who,  know- 
ing my  peculiar  tastes,  bought  and  gave  it  to  me 
with  every  sign  of  acute  disapproval.  Dickens  must 
have  had  a  make-up  something  like  this  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  of  a  Stage  Demon,  'with  black  eye- 
brows slanting  up  into  his  temples,  and  red-foil 
cheekbones,'  fiercely  inviting  his  victim  to  "'Be-old 
the  tortures  of  the  damned!"'* 

What  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  that  the  Stage 
was  changing  even  in  the  heyday  of  these  prints.  In 
The  Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama,  published  so  far 
back  as  1 846,  Gilbert  a  Beckett  humorously  lamented 
the  decay  of  certain  Tinsel  Terrorisms  of  the  deepest 
dye.  'We  confess,'  wrote  a  Beckett,  'we  have  a  pre- 
ference for  the  "fine  old  Stage  Assassin,  all  of  the 
olden  time" — the  regular  minor  melodramatic  mur- 
derer, with  a  voice  hoarse  from  an  accumulation  of 

*  The  Amusements  of  the  People  (1850). 


colds  supposed  to  have  been  caught  in  a  long  course 
of  crime  carried  on  at  midnight,  among  cut  woods 
and  canvass  caverns.  We  prefer  his  ample  crop  of 
black  worsted,  falling  in  raven  ringlets  half-way 
down  his  back,  to  the  hair  of  the  modern  Stage 
Assassin,  whose  locks  are  "gracefully  curled"  like  the 
celebrated  little  volume  of  smoke  in  the  old  song  of 
the  Woodpecker.  .  .  .  The  old  Stage  Assassin  is  how- 
ever not  quite  extinct.'  His  face  'is  ploughed  up  with 
enormous  furrows.  .  .  .  His  forehead  has  as  many 
lines  running  across  it  as  a  Grand  Junction  Railway; 
and  burnt  cork  .  .  .  has  traced  a  long  train  of  guilt 
from  one  terminus  to  the  other  of  his  countenance. 
His  cheeks  are  blanched  with  that  chalk  which  on 
the  stage  does  the  work  of  conscience,  and  his  eyes 
are  blackened  by  that  want  of  mental  repose  which 
Indian  ink  so  effectually  indicates.' 

Here  was  Tinsel  Terror;  but  it  was  'possible  to 
carry  the  matter  a  little  too  far,  as  was  once  the  case 
at  a  theatre,  where  the  assassin  had  "made  up"  so 
frightfully  well,  that  on  his  first  entrance  he  sent  all 
his  fellow-performers  terrified  off  the  stage,  threw 
the  whole  orchestra  into  fits  by  his  awful  aspect,  and 
.  .  .  scared  away  the  audience.' 

Well,  stranger  things  than  that  have  happened, 


MR.  H.  MARSTON  AS  MEPHISTOPHILES  :  OLD  PRINT  WITH  ORIGINAL  COL- 
OURING :  PUBLISHED  BY  W.  G.  WEBB,  19  CLOTH  FAIR,  WEST  SMITHFIELD 
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MR.  FREER  AS  ROBERT  IN  RAYMOND  AND  AGNES  :  OLD  COLOURED,  SILKED 
AND  TINSELLED  PRINT  :  PUBLISHED  BY  M.  SKELT  :  II  SWAN  ST.,  MINORIES 

even  it  is  true!  But  it  was  just  this  melodramatic 
make-up  and  exaggerated  posturing  that  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert remembered  and  burlesqued  when  devising  the 
part  of  the  Pirate  King  in  The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
Even  to-day,  actors  and  draughtsmen  occasionally 
exploit  the  old  formula  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Not 
that  Mr.  Crummies  would  have  seen  anything  funny 
in  it.  For  him  and  his  kind,  'The  Blood  Drinker'  and 
'Red  Ruffian,  Retire!'  were  solemn  verities. 

Note  on  the  Illustrations 

The  old  tinselled  portraits,  with  their  original 
water-colour  skies,  of  T.  P.  Cooke — one  of  the  great- 
est of  Stage  Tars — as  'Union  Jack,'  and  its  compan- 
ion, are  reproduced  from  small-scale  prints.  In  my 
list,  they  would  come  in  Category  4.  The  other  por- 
traits are  from  full-sized  prints.  That  of  Mr.  Freer  as 
Richard  the  Third,  described  as  being  'From  an  Ori- 
ginal Drawing,'  belongs  to  Category  4,  or  possibly  5, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  cleaned  and  relaid.  These, 
with  the  coloured  print  of  Mr.  Marston  as  Mephisto- 
philes  (Category  3),  are  in  my  possession.  Mr.  Osbert 
Lancaster  has  kindly  lent  the  prints  of  Macready  as 
Wallace  (Category  1),  Kean  as  Othello  and  Bradley  as 
Laundry  (Category  3).  To  Messrs.  C.  &  W.  May,  of 
Garrick  Street,  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  re- 
produce three  silked  and  tinselled  prints  from  their 
large  collection  of  old  and  more  recent  examples. 


Mr.  Freer  as  Robert  is  assignable  to  Categories  4  or  5 ; 
Mr.  Edwin  as  Rodolph  to  5  or  6,  and  Mr.  C.  Hill  as 
Riber,  in  that  most  famous  of  melodramas  The  Miller 
and  his  Men,  to  7.  The  added  water-colour  skies  of 
the  Rodolph  and  Riber  show  different  methods  of 
treatment,  that  of  the  Rodolph  being  well  in  the  true 
tradition  of  Skeltery,  and  the  Riber 's  a  mere  amat- 
eurism. Of  course,  many  genuinely  old  Tinsel  or 
Coloured  Prints  betray  a  novice  touch,  but  profes- 
sional productions — or  those  attaining  a  professional 
standard — are  usually  handled,  if  not  always  with 
positive  skill,  with  at  least  a  careless  directness  that 
slaps  on  the  colour  and  leaves  it  alone.  Such  treat- 
ment descends  from  the  days  of  the  vogue  when 
prints  of  this  sort  were  brushed  on  factory  principles 
as  quickly,  surely,  and  brightly  as  possible.  The 
range  of  colours  was  extremely  limited,  though,  as 
often  happens,  this  proved  no  obstacle  to  a  striking 
result.  Rather,  the  economy  helped  the  effect.  Those 
prints  had  to  'tell' — and  they  'told.'  Art  is  too  lofty  a 
term  for  all  this,  but  craft  of  a  sort  is  certainly  there, 
and  we  need  not  be  too  condescending  about  it.  There 
are  'artists'  to-day  whose  technique  is  less  efficient. 

Returning  to  our  illustrations:  the  Riber,  for  all 
its  recent  top-dressing,  is  basically  an  old  print,  is- 
sued by  J.  Fairburn,  1 10  Minories  and  44  Barbican, 
one  of  the  better-known  theatrical  publishers,  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  far  from  contemptible  portrait 
of  Kean  as  Othello,  which,  like  the  Bradley  as  Laundry, 
comes  from  Mr.  Osbert  Lancaster's  accumulation  of 
such  pleasing  ephemerae.  The  Laundry  is  included  to 
show  how  the  'shrink-cww-stride'  so  typical  of  the 
true  Tinsel  Period  {i.e.  from  circa  1830)  was  reached 
long  before.  By  the  date  on  it,  this  print  was  pub- 
lished by  Hodgson  &  Co.,  10  Newgate  St.,  on  Nov- 
ember 20th,  1822,  though  the  attitude  is  recognizable 
in  eighteenth-century  prints. 

For  a  final  diversion,  let  us  note  the  amiable  tend- 
ency of  many  of  these  theatrical  folk  to  rage  around 
laden  with  'props.'  This  was  true  of  the  Stage  of  the 
time  and  good  for  the  Tinsel  purveyors.  'Props'  were 
highly  esteemed  for  their  own  sake  in  those  days, 
and  we  have  Mr.  Crummies'  authority  for  slamming 
a  pump  and  two  washing-tubs  into  a  play  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  of 'working  them  off'  on  an 
audience.  But  the  public  relished  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  in  the  Private  Theatres,  where  amateurs  paid 
for  their  parts,  the  appeal  was  no  less.  'For  instance, 
the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  [in  Richard  III]  is  well  worth 
two  pounds,  because  he  has  it  all  to  himself;  he  must 
wear  a  real  sword,  and  what  is  better  still,  he  must 
draw  it,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  piece.' 
This  was  good  going,  and  if  the  cloaked  and  scimi- 
tared  Riber  were  worth  less,  at  least  that  personage 
(on  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  May's  print)  was  able  to 
brandish  a  lantern,  poniard  and  drinking-beaker — 
happily  empty — in  a  gesture  of  superb  complication. 
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IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

REPRODUCED  IN   THE  CONNOISSEUR  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION 

OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

WITH  NOTES   COMPILED  BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR  JOHN  HANB  UR  Y- WILLI  AM  S 


No.  I. — THE  GODOLPHIN  ARABIAN  :  A  PAINTED  INSCRIPTION  SURROUNDING 
IT  IS  SIGNED  THOS.  BUTLER.    PERHAPS  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  BY  D.  MORI  ICR 


OUR  selection  begins  with  the  famed 
I  Godolphin  Arabian  (No.  i), foaled  in 
1 72 1,  whose  picture  at  Windsor 
Castle  is  described  as  follows:  'Profile  to 
the  left.*  The  light  from  the  right.  He  is 
standing  in  a  stable  yard.  A  red  brick  wall 
is  behind  him  and  on  the  left  an  open 
shed .  The  picture  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
blue  border,  on  which  is  painted  in  gold 
letters  the  following  description,  which  is 
at  the  top,  bottom,  and  two  sides : 

'"The  Godolphin  Arabian":  "Es- 
teem'd  one  of  the  best  Foreign  Horses 
ever  brought  into  England.  Appearing  so 
both  from  the  Country  he  came  from, 
and  from  the  Performance  of  his  Poste- 
rity. They  being  Excel1  both  as  Racers 
and  Stallions  and  Hitting  with  most  other 
Pedigrees  and  mending  the  Imperfections 

*  In  the  Cumberland  Lodge  Catalogue  'right'  and 
'left'  are  indicated  as  being  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
that  of  the  spectator's  vision. 


of  their  Shape.  He  was  the  Sire  among  others  of  ye  fol- 
lowing Cattle,  Lath,  Cade,  Amelia,  Blank,  Bajazet, 
Babram,  Regulus,  Dormouse,  Slugg,  Whitenose,  Dis- 
mal. And  of  the  Bay  Colt  that  won  ye  Twelve 
Hundred  Guins.  at  Newmarket  Apr.  1757.  And  ye 
Grandsire  of  ye  best  Horses  of  ye  present  time,  as 
Dutchess,  Black  Victorious,  Martin,  Ruby,  Bywell 
Tom,  Matchem  and  Young  Babraham.  And  is  al- 
lowed to  have  refresh'd  the  English  Blood  more  than 
any  Foreign  Horse  ever  yet  Imported,  he  Died  at 
Hagmagog  Decr.  25,  1753.  Aged  32."  ' 

Who  was  the  painter  is  not  certain.  The  late  Wal- 
ter Shaw  Sparrow,  in  A  Book  of  Sporting  Painters,  p. 
18,  says,  'When  the  Godolphin  died  at  Hogmagog 
in  1753,  Stubbs  was  old  enough  to  be  one  of  this 
horse's  portraitists  from  the  life;  he  was  twenty-nine; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  ever  visited 
Lord  Godolphin  to  sketch  the  great  stallion.  On  the 


No  II  —HOLLYHOCK  :  THE  HORSE  PAINTED  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A.,  THE  LANDSCAPE  BY 
JOSEPH  YLRNET  AND  THE  TW  O  FIGURES,  THE  DOG  AND  SHEEP  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER 
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No.  III.— MISTAKE  :  A  DOCK-TAILED  GELDING,  HIS  EARS  THROWN  BACK  AS 
IF  ILL-TEMPERED  :  CANVAS  SIGNED  BEN  MARSHALL  PINXT.  FOR  G.PAV. 


No.  IV.— GREY  TRENTHAM  :  AT  THE  CANTER  :  PAINTED  BY  GEORGE  STL'BBS 


No  V  — GREY  HORSE  STEPPING  OUT  :  LOP,  BY  CROP  :  BRED  BY  SIR  JOHN 
ROUSE  :  FOALED  1791  :  CANVAS  SIGNED  BEN  MARSHALL  PINXT.  FOR  G.P.W. 


other  hand,  his  two  portraits  of  the  Godolphin — -they 
are  in  America  to-day,  treasured  by  the  Woodward 
and  Gerry  collections — certainly  look  like  adapta- 
tions from  pictures  by  David  Morier,  which  were  en- 
graved by  the  younger  John  Faber.' 

The  inscription  on  the  Godolphin  picture  at  Wind- 
sor is  signed  Thos.  Butler,  Pall  Mall  London.  Though 
Thomas  Butler  employed  other  artists  and  had  as- 
sistants, the  work  appears  to  be  authentic.  Or  it  may 
have  derived  from  an  original  by  David  Morier.  The 
Godolphin  was  also  painted  by  Wootton,  Stubbs,  as 
already  stated,  and  James  Roberts.  In  Artists  and 
their  Friends  in  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  78,  Whitley  says 
'Wootton  was  the  most  prosperous  of  the  animal 
painters  of  his  time  (1 700-1 799),  who  attended  race- 
meetings  in  search  of  commissions,  but  a  large  trade 
in  work  of  this  kind  was  done  by  Thomas  Butler, 


No.  VI.— GREY  TRENTHAM  :  HIGH  STEPPING  :  PAINTED  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS 


whose  name,  I  believe,  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dic- 
tionary of  Artists,  although  specimens  of  his  work 
appear  from  time  to  time  at  Christie's  and  a  paint- 
ing signed  by  him  is  in  the  Royal  Gollection — The 
Godolphin  Arabian.' 

The  story  of  our  second  picture,  Hollyhock,  by 
George  Stubbs  (No.  ii)  (1704- 1806),  is  interesting. 
On  the  back  of  the  canvas  are  two  paper  labels  bear- 
ing the  following  history  of  the  picture  in  French. 
'Ce  tableau  a  ete  donne  a  M.  Monet  dans  un  dernier 
voyage  en  Angleterre,  dans  l'annee  1766,  par  Lord 
Boolenbrock.  Le  cheval  a  ete  peint  par  Stubbs,  ac- 
tuellement  a  Londres,  le  fond  du  tableau  par  Yernet 
celebre  peintre  de  Marine,  et  les  deux  figures,  le 
chien  et  les  moutons  par  Boucher,  premier  peintre 
du  Roi  de  France.'  The  picture,  mentioned  in  the 
Cumberland  Lodge  Catalogue,  p.  34,  is  now  in  the 
Billiard  Room  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  dock-tailed  gelding  Mistake  (No.  iii)  was  the 
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No.  VII.— EQUESTRIAN*  PORTRAIT  :  SIR  WILLIAM  MEADOWS  :  GEORGE STUBBS 


property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  shown  unsad- 
dled in  an  open  field,  with  ears  thrown  back  as  if  ill- 
tempered.  It  is  signed  'Ben  Marshall,  pinxt.  for 
G.P.W.'  (George,  Prince  of  Wales),  and  is  hung  on 
the  Equerries  Staircase  at  Windsor.  Next  come  two 
canvases  (Nos.  iv  and  vi),  signed  and  dated  'Geo. 
Stubbs,  pinxt  1793,'  representing  Grey  Trentham.  In 
the  first,  the  horse  is  at  the  canter,  with  scarlet  bridle 
and  the  saddle  painted  out.  In  the  second,  he  is  seen 
walking  to  the  left,  high  stepping.  Both  have  land- 
scape backgrounds.  Grey  Trentham  was  bred  by  the 


No.  VIII.— EQUESTRIAN*  PORTRAIT  :  SIRSIDXEYMEADOWS  :  GEORGE  STUBBS 


Earl  of  Egremont  in  1788  by  Trentham  out  of  a  mare 
by  Herod.  He  won  two  races  at  Epsom  in  1 793  and 
two  four-mile  races  at  Guildford  and  Burford.  After 
1794  he  retired  from  the  Turf.  These  two  canvases 
are  hung  in  the  Billiard  Room  of  the  Gastle.  There 
is  a  third  picture  showing  Grey  Trentham  being  rubbed 
down  in  his  stall. 

In  the  catalogue  of  pictures,  formerly  at  Cumber- 
land Lodge,  Ben  Marshall's  Grey  Horse  Walking  to  the 
Right  (No.  v)  is  simply  described  thus,  'Painter,  B. 
Marshall.  Portrait  of  a  Grey  Horse.  In  profile,  the  head 
to  the  left.  The  light  from  the  right.  He  is  trotting 
across  the  picture  and  has  a  long  switch  tail.  The 


No.  IX.— LADY  LADD  (LADE)  OS  A  HAY  BROWS  HORSE  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS 


background  is  a  paddock,  or  straw  yard,  part  of  a 
loose  box  is  seen  on  the  right,  with  buildings  beyond.' 
In  lower  left  corner  'B.  Marshall  pinxt  for  G.P.W.' 
This  is,  no  doubt,  Lop  (by  Crop),  and  was  a  horse 
bred  by  Sir  John  Rouse,  Bart.,  foaled  in  1791.  He 
won  races  at  Tenbury,  Ludlow,  etc.  Both  Mr.  Fores 
and  I  saw  this  picture  and  identified  it  from  a  colour 
print  in  Messrs.  Fores'  possession  and  now  in  the 
Windsor  Library,  close  to  which  the  picture  -.angs. 
I  also  have  a  similar  print  uncoloured,  with  ,  door- 
knocker attached  to  the  frame.  The  celebrated  Sir 
John  Lade  owned  Crop  when  he  ran  in  the  Derby. 
Our  next  two  illustrations  (Nos.  vii  and  viii)  show 
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No.  X.—THE  PRIXCE  OF  WALES'S  TWO  CHESTNUT  SADDLE  HORSES  WITH  ANDERSON  THE  GROOM  :  GEO.  STUBBS 


two  equestrian  portraits  by  George  Stubbs.  The  first 
depicts  Sir  William  Meadows,  apparently  exercising 
in  a  riding  school,  and  the  second,  Sir  Sidney  Meadows. 
The  latter  is  depicted  'in  a  green  coat,  buff  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  shoes  and  buckles,  grey  wig  and 
three-cornered  hat,  mounted  on  a  long  white-tailed 
horse  in  a  landscape  with  high  rocks  in  the  back- 


No.  XI. — THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  PHAETON  AND  HORSES  WITH  THE  STATE  COACHMAN  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS 


ground.'  A  very  showy 
gentleman  with  a  very 
showy  seat.  The  Royal 
Calendar  of  1788  states 
that  Sir  Sidney  Meadows, 
Knight,  was  Knight 
Marshal  to  His  Majesty, 
George  the  Third.  The 
portrait  oj Lady Ladd(Lade) 
on  horseback  (No.  ix),  'a 
sporting  lady  and  a  bit  of 
a  dasher'  (vide  The  Queen's 
Hounds,  by  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale),  is  a  very  attractive 
picture.  Lady  Lade,  who 
had  started  life  as  a  cook, 
after  a  good  run  in  Oc- 
tober 1 796,  was  declared 
to  be  the  first  horse- 
woman in  the  Kingdom. 
In  the  picture  she  is 
dressed  in  a  lightish  blue 
habit.  The  conspicuous 
horse  is  a  bay  brown  against  a  very  real  Windsor 
background,  a  portion  only  of  which  is  shown  in  our 
reproduction.  It  is  a  charming  painting  and  the 
landscape  is  in  Stubbs's  best  manner.  This  picture 
must  have  been  a  commission  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  we  hear  of  her  attracting  the  Prince's  ad- 
miration out  hunting  at  Windsor.  In  No.  x  we  have  a 

fine  work  of  Stubbs,  now 
hung  in  the  Billiard 
Room,  and  described  in 
the  Cumberland  Lodge 
Catalogue  as  follows: 
'The  Prince  of  Wales's 
two  Chestnut  Saddle 
horses.  Anderson,  the 
groom  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
mounted  on  one  and 
leading  the  other.  Land- 
scape in  the  Background.' 
It  is  signed  'Geo.  Stubbs 
pinxt  1793.'  In  the  same 
room  is  hung  the  equally 
fine  picture  (No.  xi)  of 
the  same  date  and  by  the 
same  master,  showing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Phaeton 
and  Thomas  the  State 
Coachman  in  full  livery, 
a  pair  of  black  horses  in 
harness,  a  stableboy,  and 
a  dog  jumping  up  at  the 
head  of  the  near  horse. 
Tiger,  one  of  the  Prince's 
two  favourite  hacks,  and 
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the  subject  of  our  next  picture  (No.  xii)  painted  by 
Ben  Marshall  (i  767-1835)  is  a  light  chestnut,  dock- 
tailed  horse  with  many  white  saddle  marks.  The 
canvas  represents  him  standing  in  a  landscape  with 
a  great  oak  tree  and  stile  beneath  it.  Formerly  in  the 
Stud  Lodge,  Hampton  Court,  it  was  removed  to 
Cumberland  Lodge  in  1896  and  thence  to  Windsor 
in  1924,  where  it  now  hangs  on  the  Equerries  Stair- 
case. Of  Tiger,  it  is  told  [vide  The  Queen's  Hounds,  by 
Lord  Ribblesdale) :  'At  this  time  and  indeed  for 
many  years  later,  George  IV  never  seemed  tired  of 
trying  hacks  and  hunters;  nor  could  he  resist  an  in- 
vitation from  Milton — the  great  horse  dealer  of  the 
day — or  anybody  else  to  give  the  company  at  Carl- 
ton House  or  the  Pavilion  a  show.  By  all  accounts 
he  rode  a  hack  well,  his  seat  being  so  easy  that  it  is 


No.  XII. — TIGERS :  A  FAVOURITE  HACK  OF  THE  PRINCE  :  BY  BEN  MARSHALL 


said  never  to  have  soiled  or 
ruffled  his  tight  nankeen 
pantaloons;  and  his  favour- 
ite hacks,  Tiger  and  Tobacco 
Stopper  carried  him  to  perfec- 
tion. Tiger  was  light  below 
the  knee,  and  he  was  told  he 
should  give  up  riding  him. 
He  refused,  saying,  "Tiger 
disdains  to  fall  down."  ' 

Pumpkin,  illustrated  in  No. 
xiii  from  the  picture  by 
George  Stubbs,  was  a  chest- 
nut colt,  bred  by  Mr.  Pratt  in 
1 769  and  sold  to  Mr.  Foley. 
He  was  by  Match?  em,  out  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  Old  Mare,  by 
Squirt,  her  dam  by  Mogul,  son 
of  The  Godolphin  Arabian.  At 


No.  X1U.— PUMPKIN  :  A  CHESTNUT  COLT  WITH  JOCKEY  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS 

Newmarket,  1 772,  First  Spring,  he  beat  Denmark  in  a 
match  for  500  Gs.,  Second  Spring,  beat  Lady  Abbess 
in  a  match  for  200  Gs.,  October  1st  beat  Papillon  in 
a  match  for  100  Gs.,  October  2nd  beat  Firetail  in  a 
match  for  1,000  Gs.,  November  7th  beat  Conductor 
in  a  match  for  500  Gs.  In  1773,  also  at  Newmarket, 
Firetail  turned  the  tables  on  him  in  a  match  for  500 
Gs.  In  1774  and  1775  he  had  many  successes  and 
in  1776  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Codrington, 
winning  400  Gs.  for  him,  beating  Mambrino  and 
Trentham.  At  the  1776  Spring  meeting  he  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  and 
received  50  Gs.  compromise  from  Amethyst  in  a 
match  for  200  Gs.  His  last  performance  was  to  run 
in  a  sweep,  when  he  came  in  second. 

The  bay  colt  Baronet  (No.  xiv)  with  Chifney  up, 


No.  XIV.— BAROSET  :  A  BAY  COLT  WITH  SAM  CHIFNEY  UP,  RIDING  A  RACE  :  PAINTED  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS 
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No.  XV.— CREEPER,  A  BAY  HORSE,  WITH  GASCON  HIS  GROOM,  IN  A  PADDOCK  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS,  1791 


riding  a  race,  also  painted  by  Stubbs,  was  foaled 
in  1785,  the  property  of  Sir  William  Vavasour, 
Bart.  Being  a  son  of  Vertumnus  he  was  therefore  a 
grandson  of  the  mighty  Eclipse  and  in  1788  won 
two  races.  In  1789  at  York  he 
beat  Windlestone  in  a  match  for 
500  Gs.  and  later  was  sold  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1 791  he  won 
the  Oatlands  at  Ascot,  beating 
Escape  among  others.  Nineteen 
horses  ran,  with  odds  of  20  to  1 
against  Baronet.  In  this  race  he 
won  2,950  Gs.  He  also  won  King's 
Plates  at  Winchester,  Lewes, 
Canterbury,  and  Newmarket. 
Sam  Chifney  rode  him  in  all  his 
races.  Subsequently  he  was  sold 
and  sent  to  America.  In  the  pic- 
ture he  looks  an  animal  of  im- 
mense proportions.  Stubbs  ap- 
parently painted  replicas  of  this 
work,  one  being  in  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  collection,  signed  and 
dated  1 791 ,  and  another  in  The 
Durdans  (  Lord  Rosebery's  col- 
lection), dated  1792.  The  Wind- 
sor canvas  hangs  in  the  Billiard 
Room,  and  being  originally  at 
the  Stud  House  at  Hampton 
Court  was  no  doubt  painted  to 
the  order  of  the  Prince  Regent. 


Creeper  (No.  xv),  our  next  sub- 
ject, by  Stubbs,  was  painted  in 
1 791 ,  the  year  he  was  purchased 
by  the  Prince. The  canvas,  which 
hangs  in  the  Billiard  Room  at 
the  Castle,  is  both  signed  and 
dated.  It  depicts  a  bay  horse  with 
docked  tail,  in  a  paddock.  Gas- 
con, the  groom,  approaches  him 
with  a  sieve  in  his  hands.  Behind 
the  groom  are  large  and  spread- 
ing trees  and  the  stable  is  seen  in 
the  middle  distance.  It  is  a  most 
attractive  work.  Creeper  was  bred 
by  Lord  A.  Hamilton  in  1786, 
and  was  got  by  Tandem  (son  of 
Syphon  by  Squirt)  out  of  Harriet, 
by  Match'' em  out  of  Flora  by 
Regulus  (son  of  The  Godolphin 
Arabian).  He  won  two  purses  at 
Newmarket  in  1 790,  was  second 
for  the  Craven  Stakes  in  1 79 1 , 
and  after  further  races  became 
the  property  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  after  more  wins  sold 
him  to  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Our  last  illustration,  No.  xvi,  is  from  a  very  pleas- 
ing work  by  Ben  Marshall.  A  black  horse,  rather 
winded,  after  a  strong  burst,  is  being  led  by  a  hunts- 
man. In  the  distance  are  two  other  mounted  figures. 


No.  XVI. — A  BLACK  HORSE  BEING  LED  BY  A  HUNTSMAN,  AFTER  A  SHARP  BURST  :  BY  BEN  MARSHALL 
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By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


THE  Commonwealth  brought  about  a  pause  in 
the  handicrafts  of  England ;  for  instead  of  go- 
ing on  in  the  traditional  way  and  keeping  in 
step  with  those  of  the  Continent,  they  faltered  and 
hung  fire.  Therefore  when  the  Restoration  came,  a 
store  of  pent-up  energy  was  freed,  and  so  swift  was 
its  fertile  stream,  that  within  twenty  or  less  years, 
English  handicrafts  were  again  abreast  of  those  of 
the  Continent.  At  first,  after  a  brief  period  of  transi- 
tion, the  design  of  wares  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  and 
silver  became  rich  and  elaborate — in  fact  in  many 
cases  over  much  so — as  the  natural  reaction  against 
the  austerity  and 
plainness  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Then  later  the 
richness  died  down 
and  the  English  tradi- 
tion, having  assimi- 
lated so  strong  a  dose 
of  foreign  taste,  car- 
ried on  in  the  normal 
English  way. 

The  England  that 
Charles  returned  to 
in  the  Spring  of  1 660 
was  still  a  land  that, 
in  many  ways,  showed 
but  little  change  from 
medieval  times. 
Houses  were  still  be- 
ing built  in  the  ancient 
way  with  timber,  and 
London  still  remained 
a  medieval  city  with 
timber-framed  build- 
ings overhanging  nar- 
row winding  streets 
and  lanes.  Many  of 
the  English  gentry, 
not  in  touch  with  the 
more  enlightened 
ways  of  the  capital, 
were  half  a  century 
behind  the  times;  for 
they  still  sat  on  wood- 
en-seated chairs  with 
cushions,  and  at  meal- 
time members  of  the 
family  sat  on  stools, 
and  not  on  the  mod- 
ern 'back-stoole,' 
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BUST  OF  KING  CHARLES  II,  BY  HONORfi  PELLE,  SC.  1684  :  ITS  BAROQUE  CHARAC- 
TER IS  TYPICAL  OF  MUCH  OF  THE  NEW  RICH  DESIGN  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE 
ENGLISH  CRAFTS  AT  THE  RESTORATION  :  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


which  had  the  comfort  of  a  back  to  lean  against. 

This  conservatism  of  the  Englishman  suffered  a 
shock  at  the  Restoration.  Charles,  on  his  return, 
quickly  realized  how  backward  in  comparison  with 
the  modern  ways  of  the  Continent  was  everything 
in  England.  The  first  thing  he  set  about  was  the  re- 
novating and  refurnishing  of  his  several  palaces,  all 
of  which  he  found  in  sad  disrepair,  with  the  decora- 
tion and  furnishing  belonging  to  his  father's  time. 
And  the  returned  nobility  did  likewise  with  their 
long-deserted  town  and  country  mansions. 

This  refurnishing  of  palace  and  mansion  caused  a 

boom  in  trade  among 
the  London  handi- 
craftsmen, who  for 
nearly  twenty  ill  years 
now  had  been  seldom, 
if  ever,  called  upon — 
whatever  craft  they 
may  have  followed — 
to  make  a  costly  and 
fine  article.  Therefore 
at  the  outset  of  the 
Restoration,  these 
handicraftsmen  lack- 
ed the  knowledge  and 
experience  to  design 
their  wares  in  the 
modern  taste,  and 
Charles  and  the  nobil- 
ity accordingly  solved 
the  problem  of  ' a 
politer  way  of  living' 
—as  Evelyn  called  it — 
by  turning  to  France. 
And  hence  very  large 
quantities  of  French 
wares  of  all  kinds  from 
beds  and  looking- 
glasses  to  silver  tooth- 
brushes 'and  gold 
sealing-wax,  were 
imported  for  the  de- 
lectation of  fashion- 
able society  of  this 
Restoration  world. 
And  one  of  th<  Royal 
Joiners  —  John 
Whitby  by  name — 
charges  in  his  bill  for 
making  tables, 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  CANE  CHAIRS  THAT  WAS  MADE 
CIRCA  1665  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  SIR  ANTHONY  COPE,  BT 


chairs,  and  bedsteads,  which  he  describes  as  'French.' 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  refurnishing 
that  took  place  immediately  after  Charles'  return, 
Robert  Morris,  who  was  one  out  of  several  of  the 
Royal  upholsterers,  was  owed  at  the  end  of  1 66 1  the 
sum  of  £9,800,  which  in  that  age  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  money,  equal  in  spending  power  at  the 
present  time  to  at  least  £50,000  or  more.  It  had  been 
expended  in  under  two  years  on  beds,  hangings,  car- 
pets, upholstery  of  chairs  and  couches,  for  Charles' 
palaces.  This  boom  of  fashionable  Restoration  fur- 
nishing had  but  little  immediate  effect  on  the  coun- 
try gentry.  They  stayed  at  home  and  refused  to  be 
fashionable,  although  on  occasion,  when  they  paid 
a  visit  to  London,  they  brought  back  with  them  some 
of  the  new  furniture,  that  they  had  been  tempted  to 
buy;  but  it  was  several  decades  before  such  furniture 
was  made  in  a  simplified  form  by  the  provincial 
joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  even  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  cities. 

That  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good  was  clearly  shown  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
in  1666;  for  it  was  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of 


the  City  that  it  became  possible  to  modernize  the 
capital,  and  this  in  its  turn  helped  towards  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  whole  country.  For  the  Fire  had  a 
fundamental  effect;  it  stopped  the  old  way  of  build- 
ing with  timber,  and  it  made  popular  the  building 
with  brick;  and  also  it  introduced  a  new  type  of 
dwelling-house  that  answered  to  the  requirements 
of  contemporary  life.  The  new  houses  were  of  a  stan- 
dardized plan,  in  which  the  entrance  door,  the  hall, 
and  the  staircase  were  situated  on  one  side.  They  were 
first  of  all  used  in  the  rebuilding  of  London,  when 
they  were  designed  in  uniform  rows  lining  the  streets. 
Later,  in  Georgian  England,  these  rows  or  terraces 
of  attached  houses  became  general  in  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  the  City  of  London  before 
the  Fire  must  have  been,  when  first  built,  of  the  type 
with  a  hall  and  solar,  a  plan  that  belonged  to  the 
medieval  way  of  living.  These  ancient  London  houses 
were  now  replaced  by  the  modern  post-Fire  house, 
and  this  caused  considerable  alteration  in  the  man- 


CANE  CHAIR,  THE  FRAME  OF  WHICH  BY  THE  CARVER'S  CRAFT  IS  NOW 
RICHLY  ORNAMENTED,  C.  1685  :  COURTESY  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  SACKVILLE 
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ner  of  furnishing;  for  what  suited  the  old  houses  was 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  new.  For  instance,  in  the 
new  houses  the  hall  was  now  a  passage-way,  and  no 
longer  a  large  apartment  used  as  a  living  and  eating- 
room  combined.  The  dining  parlour  was  now  separ- 
ate from  the  living-room,  which  was  called  the 
'Withdrawing-room.'  The  new  dining  parlour  was 
smaller  and  squarer  in  its  proportions  in  comparison 
with  the  old  hall,  and  therefore  there  was  no  place 
in  it  for  the  long  table  of  the  pre-Restoration  days. 
This  caused  dining-tables  in  the  new  houses  to  be 
either  oval  or  circular;  first  of  all  they  were  of  a  gate- 
legged design  and  generally  of  oak,  and  in  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century  they  were  flap-tables  of  maho- 
gany with  turned  clubbed  or  cabriole  legs. 

The  court  cupboard  with  its  two  upper  shelves 
supported  on  turned  and  sometimes  carved  supports, 
for  the  display  of  a  garnish  of  pewter  or  for  silver  and 
glass  ware,  was  also  too  large  and  out  of  keeping  in  the 
new  dining-room,  and  consequently  its  place  was 
taken  by  an  alcove  with  shelves — its  contemporary 
name  was  'Buffet' — set  in  the 
panelling  generally  by  the  side 
of  the  chimney  breast. 

The  new  houses  had  upright 
windows  and  not  the  old  hori- 
zontal mullion  window.  At  first 
these  new  windows  were  fitted 
with  casements,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  century  nearly  all — at 
least  in  London — had  the  new 
sash  window.  The  verticality  of 
the  windows  necessitated  the 
rooms  being  higher  than  in  the 
earlier  houses.  In  a  nobleman's 
mansion  the  rooms  were  high 
and  the  windows  were  tall  to 
give  a  greater  amount  of  light, 
but  in  the  ordinary  house  the 
rooms  were  smaller  and  lower  to 
save  cost.  High  rooms  necessi- 
tated the  furniture,  looking- 
glasses  and  pictures  to  be  of  tall 
dimensions  so  that  they  would 
be  in  scale;  and  this  is  why  tall 
furniture  of  the  late  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  is 
usually  of  finer  quality  than  fur- 
niture of  ordinary  size. 

The  windows  m  the  front  ele- 
vation of  the  new  Restoration 
house  were  set  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and  this  resulted  in  the  brick 
piers  between  the  windows  being 
of  equal  width.  These  brick  piers 
in  turn  brought  into  fashion  pier- 
tables  and  pier-glasses,  which 


were  designed  (usually  in  pairs  because  many  rooms 
had  two  piers  and  three  windows;  to  stand  against 
and  hang  on  the  pier  walls  respectively. 

The  'new  mode  of  building,'  which  caused  such  a 
revolutionary  change  to  take  place  in  furnishing, 
was  probably  the  most  important  reform  introduced 
at  the  Restoration.  It  made  life  for  the  London  citi- 
zen more  easy  and  comfortable;  his  home  was  now 
in  accord  with  the  modern  way  of  living,  and  it  was 
no  longer  an  ill-lit  rambling  uneconomic  house  with 
ponderous  furniture;  the  large  space  which  the  lat- 
ter occupied  in  a  room  being  out  of  all  relation  to 
its  small  capacity  for  storing  and  holding  things, 
whether  it  was  a  press  or  court  cupboard,  or  a  chest 
of  drawers.  That  age-long  article  of  furniture  the 
chest  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  wane  in  popu- 
larity; for  people  realized  it  was  not  the  most  con- 
venient of  receptacles  for  storing  household  gear, 
since  to  get  at  things  at  the  bottom,  those  on  top  had 
first  to  be  removed.  The  chest  of  drawers  overcame 
this  difficulty;  for  articles  were  now  laid  in  shallow 


A  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  TY 
FAVOUR  IN  CHARLES  IPS 


PICAL  OF  THE  NEW  VENEERED  WALNUT  FURNITURE  WHICH  CAME  INTO 
REIGN,  REPLACING  THE  HEAVY  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
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layers  in  separate  drawers,  that  were  not  too  deep, 
so  that  the  articles  above  did  not  bury  those  below. 

At  the  Restoration  there  were  three  main  influ- 
ences which  affected  the  English  handicrafts  relating 
to  domestic  furnishing.  First,  the  French  influence, 
which  was  due  to  the  demands  of  the  Court  and 
fashionable  society,  and  mostly  took  the  form  of  lux- 
urious upholstery  as  applied  to  beds,  chairs,  and 
couches.  It  would  appear  that  this  elaborate  uphols- 
tery of  French  inspiration  made  its  appearance  in 
the  homes  of  a  few  of  the  nobility,  then  resident  in 
England,  before  the  Commonwealth  came  to  an 
end.  One  instance  of  this  gayer  pre-Restoration  note 
in  furnishing,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, who,  on  her  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, refurnished  her  withdrawing-room  with  'Two 
complete  suites,  one  of  blew  wrought  velvet,  fringed 
with  blew,  another  in  Crimson  figured  satten,  with 


VENEERED  WALNUT  CABINET  ON  STAND  WITH  INTERIOR  OF  SMALL  DRAWERS 
A    TYPE    MUCH    IN    FASHION    IN   THE   LATE   XVII  CENTURY   :   M.   HARRIS   &  SONS 


silk  fringe  and  gilt  nailes.  Four  crimson  wrought 
window  curtains  lined  with  crimson  wrought  satten, 
and  one  greate  crimson  velvett  Cabinett,  each  suite 
has  chaires,  stooles,  and  carpet  to  match.' 

Oliver  Cromwell  also  by  the  year  1657  had  lean- 
ings towards  greater  ceremony  and  a  form  of  semi- 
state  in  his  way  of  living,  and  this  brought  about  a 
slight  lifting  of  the  sombre  clouds  which  for  so  long 
had  hung  over  the  once  Royal  Palaces  of  Whitehall 
and  Hampton  Court.  During  Charles'  reign  this 
French  influence  in  the  form  of  imported  French 
upholstered  beds,  chairs,  stools,  and  couches,  and 
the  copying  of  such  furniture  by  English  handi- 
craftsmen, appears  to  have  had  no  widespread  effect 
upon  English  furnishing;  for  it  was  a  phase  that 
was  confined  to  the  Court  and  the  nobleman's  home. 

It  was  the  second,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  influ- 
ence, which  had  a  far  greater  and  more  fundamental 
effect;  for  it  was  from  Holland  and  Flanders 
that  the  English  furniture-maker  first  learnt 
the  crafts  of  veneering  and  inlaying.  The 
introduction  of  these  two  crafts  was  the 
outstanding  event  in  English  furniture- 
making  in  the  Seventeenth  Century;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  these  new  pro- 
cesses did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
country  until  the  busy  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion, when  the  new  dwelling-house  de- 
manded something  different  from  the  old- 
fashioned  joined  furniture,  and  it  was  then 
realized  that  veneered  furniture  had  all  the 
necessary  qualifications — for  it  was  lighter 
in  build,  it  had  greater  holding  capacity, 
yet  it  was  more  compact  in  size,  and  it  was 
much  neater  in  design. 

Veneered  furniture  of  olive  and  walnut 
woods,  with  its  flush  surfaces  relieved  only 
by  mouldings,  must  have  had  a  modern  and 
smart  appearance  at  the  time  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  capital,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  panelled  and  ponderous 
furniture  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  chest 
of  drawers,  which  was  probably  the  first 
article  to  be  made  of  the  new  veneered  con- 
struction, must  have  been  produced  in  large 
numbers  during  Charles'  reign.  Its  drawers 
were  shallower  and  lighter,  and  there  were 
more  of  them,  than  in  the  joined  Cromwel- 
lian  chest,  which,  although  a  bulkier  piece 
of  furniture,  had  less  holding  capacity.  The 
drawer  linings  of  the  new  chests  were  usually 
of  oak  and  not  more  than  f  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  in  consequence  the  drawers 
were  light  and  easy  to  open  and  shut,  but  in 
the  joined  chests  the  drawer  sides  were  often 
formed  of  nearly  an  inch  thick  planks  which 
made  the  drawer  unwieldy  and  heavy. 
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The  richness  and  marking  of  the  veneer,  which 
was  so  arranged  that  the  figure  formed  a  regular 
pattern,  overcame  the  plain  look  of  the  flush  surface, 
each  individual  area  of  which,  such  as  the  top  of  a 
chest  of  drawers  or  a  drawer  front,  was  framed  with 
a  narrow  veneered  banding,  in  which  the  grain  of 
the  wood  was  set  across  the  width  of  the  band,  or 
set  diagonally  like  a  herring-bone,  which  was  done 
to  make  it  show  up.  The  rich  dark  tone  of  olive  wood 
was  set  off  by  light  bandings — often  forming  fanciful 
panels — of  holly  or  box,  which  strong  contrast  must 
have  given  this  furniture  when  new  a  most  striking 
and  decorative  effect.  Also  in  order  to  give  the 
mouldings  of  veneered  furniture  an  additional  rich- 
ness, they  were  formed  of  wood  in  which  the  grain 
and  thereby  the  figure  were  set  across  the  moulding's 
width.  As  can  be  judged  by  this  description  the  con- 
struction of  veneered  furniture  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  joined  furniture,  and  this  caused,  at  the 
Restoration,  the  introduction  into  England  of  a  new 
specialist  craftsman — the  cabinet-maker. 

The  cane  chair  is  another  innovation  which  found 
its  way  to  England  from  the  Low  Countries  also  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration;  for  it  is  recorded  in  a 
contemporary  petition,  that  cane  chairs  'came  into 
use  in  England  .  .  .  about 
the  Year  1664.'  The  early 
examples  have  large  cane 
panels  in  the  back  and 
seat,  and  the  only  decora- 
tion is  the  spiral  twist 
turning  to  legs,  stretch  ers, 
and  uprights.  The  cane 
chair  when  first  made  in 
England  was  not  a  fash- 
ionable one  for  the  Court 
and  the  nobility,  but 
rather  a  cheap  and  com- 
fortable chair  for  the  citi- 
zen's home.  Its  greater 
comfort,  its  lightness  in 
weight,  in  comparison 
with  the  joined  chair, 
soon  caused  it  to  become 
extremely  popular.  It 
was  made  in  sets — two 
arms  and  six  or  more 
singles — for  dining-par- 
lours,  and  it  became  an 
important  item  in  Resto- 
ration furnishing.  The 
better-quality  chairs  were 
of  walnut  or  japanned 
beech,  and  the  cheaper 
ones  of  ebonized  beech, 
or  polished  in  imitation 
of  walnut. 


A  motive  of  ornament  that  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity with  the  handicrafts  in  England,  during  the 
Restoration  and  before,  was  that  of  the  tulip.  In 
Holland  there  had  been  a  mania  for  tulips  and  this 
in  turn  caused  the  flower  to  be  seized  upon  by  de- 
signers and  its  use  as  a  motive  soon  spread  through- 
out the  Low  Countries  and  England;  so  that  it 
appeared  wrought  in  iron-work,  engraved  in  metal- 
work,  painted  in  pottery,  embroidered  in  needle- 
work, repoussed  in  silver  ware,  and  inlaid  in  mar- 
quetry. Examples  are  seen  in  the  illustrations  on 
pages  123,  124  and  126. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  influence  of  the 
Low  Countries  on  the  English  handicrafts  was  not 
by  any  means  a  phase  that  started  at  the  Restora- 
tion; for  throughout  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Holland 
and  England  were  closely  allied,  and  in  consequence 
many  of  the  English  handicrafts  were  inspired  at  this 
earlier  period  by  the  Dutch,  and  particularly  was 
this  so  in  the  case  of  furniture  and  woodwork — the 
Puritan  and  the  Dutch  styles  having  much  incommon. 

The  third  influence  on  English  handicrafts  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  was  the  'Indian,'  which  came 
about  through  the  trade  with  India  and  China  con- 
ducted by  the  East  India  Company,  whose  charter 
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Charles  renewed  in  1662.  It  was  during  1670  to  1680 
that  the  Company  increased  its  trade;  for  at  this 
time  it  began  to  import  'manufactured  goods'  from 
the  East  for  the  English  market.  These  products 
mostly  took  the  form  of  china-  and  lacquer-ware, 
silk  and  other  fabrics.  At  first  the  chief  items  of  lac- 
quer-ware were  cabinets,  similar  to  those  that  Eve- 
lyn saw  in  the  Queen's  apartments  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  which  he  described  as  'such  Indian 
cabinets  as  had  never  before  been  seen  here.' 

Indian  wares,  strange-looking  and  exotic,  imme- 
diately seized  the  Englishman's  fancy,  and  this 
caused  the  trade  in  them  to  grow  until  the  econom- 
ists bewailed  the  loss  of  bullion  to  the  country  which 
their  importation  brought  about. 

'As  ill  Weeds  grow  apace,  so  these  Manufactured  Goods 
from  India  met  with  such  a  kind  reception,  that  from  the 
greatest  Gallants  to  the  meanest  Cook-Maids,  nothing  was 
thought  so  fit,  to  adorn  their  Persons,  as  the  Fabricks  of 
India;  nor  for  the  ornament  of  Chambers  like  India-Skreens, 
Cabinets,  Beds  and  Hangings:  nor  for  Closets,  like  China  and 
Lacquered  Ware;  and  the  Melting  down  of  our  Milled  Money, 
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that  might  by  the  name  of  Bullion  be  Exported  to  purchase 
them,  not  at  all  considered.'  (Cf.  A  Discourse  of  Trade,  Coyn, 
and  Paper  Credits:  and  of  Ways  and  Means  to  Gain,  and  Retain 
Riches.  1697.) 

But  it  was  not  only  the  economist  who  raised  an 
outcry,  but  also  the  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  who 
saw  in  these  imported  Indian  lacquer  cabinets,  tea 
tables,  chests  and  screens,  a  serious  threat  to  their 
trade.  In  order  to  combat  this  danger  a  new  special- 
ist handicraftsman — the  'japanner' — appeared;  for 
it  was  found  that  an  imitation  of  this  Indian  lacquer 
furniture  could  be  produced  by  means  of  paint  and 
varnish.  Also  japan  furniture,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  English  imitation,  could  be  made  even 
more  saleable  and  attractive-looking  than  the  ori- 
ginal ;  for  not  only  was  it  possible  to  treat  with  japan 
all  articles  of  furniture,  but  also  a  far  more  pleasing 
range  of  ground  colours — blue,  green,  scarlet,  white, 
yellow — than  the  sombre  black  of  the  genuine  lac- 
quer-ware, could  be  used.  The  merchants,  however, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
English  japanners,  sent  out  models  of  English  furni- 
ture to  the  East,  so  that  the  native  craftsmen  could 
copy  them,  and  thus  they  were  also  in  the  position 
to  supply  their  furniture  in  the  form  of  English  scru- 
toires,  chests  with  drawers,  dressing-tables,  looking- 
glasses,  tables,  and  stands.  The  reply  of  the  enraged 
japanners  was  to  send  a  petition  to  Parliament  ask- 
ing for  the  trade  of  imported  lacquer-ware  to  be 
either  prohibited  or  restricted.  They  pleaded  that 
the  'Merchants  sending  over  our  English  Patterns,  and 
Models  to  India,  and  bringing  in  such  vast  Quantities 
of Indian  Lacquer  V  Wares ;  great  numbers  of  Families 
are  by  that  means  reduced  to  Miserable  Poverty.' 
'And  the  large  quantities  of  Japan'd  Goods  expected 
shortly  to  be  brought  from  the  Indies,  will  not  only 
tend  to  the  Ruine  of  the  Japan-Trade  here  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  Obstruct  the  Transportation  of  our 
English  Lacquer  to  all  Europe.  .  .  .' 

At  the  time  the  far  finer  workmanship  and  mat- 
erial of  the  real  Chinese  lacquer  must  have  made  a 
greater  appeal  to  the  Englishman,  especially  to  the 
nobility  with  their  more  sure  sense  of  taste.  The  Eng- 
lish japanner,  to  explain  away  the  short-comings  of 
his  technique,  described  his  japan  as  an  'Art  and  Mys- 
tery,' which  he  had  brought  'to  so  great  a  Perfection, 
as  to  exceed  all  manner  of  Indian  Lacquer,  and  to 
Equal  the  right  Japan  itself,  by  enduring  the  Fire  in 
the  Boyling  of  Liquors'  In  the  Oriental  work  there 
was  much  variation  in  its  quality  according  to  where 
it  was  made.  For  instance,  the  ware  made  in  Ton- 
quin  was  inferior;  whereas  that  made  in  Japan  was 
considered  the  best  and  accordingly  was  the  most 
highly  prized.  The  fine  cabinet  in  the  colour  plate 
is  of  Japanese  workmanship ;  it  is  mounted  on  its 
English  stand  which  was  made  for  it  on  its  arrival 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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The  'Indian'  influence, 
apart  from  its  creating  the 
new  handicraft  of  the  japan- 
ner  in  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
also  left  its  mark  on  other  of 
the  handicrafts.  The  whimsi- 
cal ornament  of  figures,  birds, 
and  animals,  set  in  land- 
scapes, with  bridges,  temples, 
and  waterfalls,  was  some- 
thing new  and  exciting  in  the 
way  ofdecoration,  and  handi- 
craftsmen used  it  freely  for 
their  wares.  It  therefore  ap- 
peared on  silver-  and  metal- 
ware,  fabrics,  tapestry,  pot- 
tery. This  ornament  was  also 
termed  'Japan,'  and  a  silver 
mug  chased  with  it  was  called 
a  'Japan  Mug.' 

One  effect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  greater  variety  into 
Restoration  furnishing — 'In- 
dian,'japan,  walnut,  olive-wood,  and  inlaid  furniture 
and  cane  chairs — was  to  cause  jealousy  and  competi- 
tion between  the  handicraftsmen.  As  already  de- 
scribed there  was  the  strife  of  the  cabinet-maker  and 
japanner  with  the  East  Indian  merchant.  The  cane 
chair  was  also  a  cause  of  resentment,  the  woollen  mer- 
chants and  the  upholsterers  being  in  one  camp,  and 
joiners,  turners,  sawyers,  carvers,  and  caners  in  the 
other.  The  woollen  merchants  petitioned  Parlia- 
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ment  to  'Prohibit  the  making  and  Vending  of  Cane 
Chairs,  Stools  and  Couches,'  which  they  said  restricted 
the  sale  of  their  materials  ('Turky-work  [made  of 
woollen  yarn],  Cloth,  Serge,  Perpetuanocs,  Chain- 
lets, Bays,  Kersies,  Norwich  Cheniis,  and  Kidder- 
minster-Prints') used  for  the  cases  and  coverings  of 
chairs.  The  upholsterers — the  makers  of  Turkey- 
work  chairs  and  those  upholstered  with  silk,  cloth, 
and  leather — also  joined  cause  with  the  merchants 
to  vent  their  grievances.  The  cane-chair-makers,  on 
their  part,  informed  Parliament,*  that  their  wares 
'gave  so  much  Satisfaction  to  all  the  Nobility,  Gen- 
try, and  Commonalty  ...  for  their  Durableness, 
Lightness,  and  Cleanness  from  Dust,  Worms  and 
Moths,  which  inseparably  attend  Turky-work, 
Serge,  and  other  Stuff-Chairs  and  Couches,'  and 
according  to  a  'true  and  exact  Account'  their  an- 
nual production  was  'not  Six  thousand  Dozens.' 
Of  this  by  no  means  small  quantity  of  cane  chairs 
'above  Two  thousands  Dozens'  were  transported 
yearly  to  the  'Hot  Parts  of  the  World,'  by  which 
was  probably  meant  America,  and  also  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

As  Parliament  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  grievances 
of  the  petitioners,  the  upholsterer  and  the  cane- 
chair-maker  continued  to  compete  with  each  other 
over  their  respective  chairs.  Costly  chairs  with  silk 
and  velvet  coverings,  similar  to  the  example  illus- 
trated, were  the  least  affected,  and  the  cheaper  sets 
of  Turkey-work,  cloth-  or  leather-covered  chairs, 
used  by  the  citizens  for  their  dining  parlours,  were 
the  most  affected  by  the  new  cane  chairs.  At  first 

*  Cf.  The  Case  of  the  Cane-Chair  Makers  humbly  Present  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  the  Honourable  the  Commons  in  Parliament  Assembled;  .  .  . 
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cane  chairs  were  plain  and  uncarved,  but  in  order 
to  make  them  more  attractive  and  appealing,  the 
makers  began  to  ornament  their  frames  with  carved 
cupids,  crowns,  flowers,  foliage,  and  sometimes 
coats  of  arms,  birds  and  human  heads.  Perhaps  by 
elaborating  the  frames  they  hoped  to  compete  with 
the  rich  silk  and  velvet  chairs  of  the  Court  and 
nobility,  but  if  this  was  the  case  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, at  least  according  to  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
Accounts;  for  in  the  Royal  Palaces  cane  chairs  were 
supplied  mostly  for  the  apartments  of  palace  offi- 
cials, guard  rooms,  and  the  King's  yachts;  whereas 
in  the  state  and  private  Royal  apartments  richly  up- 
holstered chairs,  stools,  and  couches  were  used. 

Also,  the  cabinet-maker  competed  with  the  japan- 
ner,  both  endeavouring  to  outdo  the  other,  by 
giving  their  wares  the  greatest  decorative  value  so 
as  to  appeal  to  the  public.  Japan  cabinets  copied 


from  'Indian  cabinets'  became  extremely  fashion- 
able, and  the  cabinet-makers,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
this  popular  item  of  the  japanner's  trade,  made 
cabinets  veneered  with  walnut,  set  off  with  the  same- 
gilt  lacquered  hinges,  mounts,  and  lock  plate,  as 
used  on  japan  cabinets. 

In  this  prosperous  age  of  the  Restoration,  handi- 
craftsmen vied  with  one  another,  but  each  stuck  to 
his  own  last;  for  they  did  not  use  another  craft's 
material  or  way  of  working;  but  their  endeavour 
was  to  make  their  wares,  within  the  limitations  of 
their  craft,  excel  those  of  all  other  competing  handi- 
crafts. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  in  this  sketch  on 
the  design  of  the  handicrafts  at  the  Restoration. 
After  Charles'  return  the  patronage  of  the  Court  and 
the  nobility  soon  caused  the  craftsmen  to  produce 
fine  craftsmanship  and  elaborate  design,  but  only 
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after  the  transitional  period  had  elapsed;  for  the 
joiner  did  not  stop  immediately  making  plain  and 
ponderous  oak  furniture  and  become  a  cabinet- 
maker overnight  and  produce  elaborate  walnut, 
olive-wood,  and  inlaid 
furniture. The  transition- 
al period  came  first  and 
then  the  article  in  its  full 
bloom  of  richness  and 
fine  craftsmanship  fol- 
lowed. This  evolution  is 
particularly  noticeable  in 
chairs.  Compare  the  two 
cane  chairs  illustrated ; 
the  earlier  example  is 
quite  plain,  except  for 
the  turned  work,  and  the 
later — probably  twenty 
or  more  years — is  in  its 
full  bloom  of  magnifi- 
cence. 

With  a  noble  patron- 
age as  existed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II,  which  as- 
sured a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous trade,  combined 
with  an  extravagant  dis- 
regard of  cost,  the  handi- 
crafts flourished  and 
prospered.  Indian  cabi- 


nets, rich  upholstered  beds,  chairs,  and  couches  in 
the  Paris  mode,  silver  stands,  tables,  and  looking- 
glasses,  walnut-tree,  olive-wood,  and  inlaid  furniture, 
abounded  in  Charles'  palaces  and  in  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  nobility;  in  fact,  Evelyn  suggests  that 
such  luxury  was  even  more  widespread. 

'She  [the  Countess  of  Arlington]  carried  us  up  into  her 
new  dressing-room  at  Goring  House,  where  was  a  bed,  two 
glasses,  silver  jars,  and  vases,  cabinets,  and  other  so  rich 
furniture  as  I  had  seldom  seen;  to  this  excess  of  superfluity 
were  we  now  arrived,  and  that  not  only  at  Court,  but  almost 
universally,  even  to  wantonness  and  profusion.' 

The  new-built  City  of  London  with  its  modern 
houses  was  furnished  with  walnut-tree  and  japan 
furniture,  oak  gate-legged  dining  tables,  and  cane 
chairs.  But  this  new  type  of  citizen's  house  with  its 
modern  style  of  furnishing  spread  only  gradually  to 
the  large  provincial  cities.  For  instance,  it  was  not 
until  about  1690  that  cabinet-makers  first  worked 
in  Newcastle  to  make  the  new  veneered  and  inlaid 
furniture,  and  about  the  same  date  there  was  only 
one  house  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds — belonging  to  a  rich 
apothecary — that  was  in  the  'new  mode  of  build- 
ing' ;  all  the  'rest  are  great  old  houses  of  timber,'  so 
Celia  Fiennes  records  in  her  diary. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  II  there  were  two  worlds — 
the  rich  and  fast-moving  world  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  the  slow-moving  one  of  the  prudent  citi- 
zen. In  the  ways  of  furnishing  these  two  worlds  were 
years  apart;  for  what  was  fashionable  with  one,  took 
years  before  it  was  fashionable  with  the  other. 


INLAID  ITABLE  TOP  OF  COLOURED  WOODS  :  THE  STYLE  RESEMBLES  THAT  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FLEMISH  WORK 
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N  September  24th,  1756,  the  following  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  Williamson 's  Liver- 
pool Advertiser  and  Mercantile  Register: 

'Wanted,  several  apprentices  at  Messrs.  Reid  &  Co. 
China  Manufactory,  at  Brownley  Hill,  near  this  town.  Any 
young  persons  with  capacities  for  drawing  and  painting 
may  meet  with  suitable  encouragement  by  applying  to  the 
Proprietors.  N.B.  Any  persons  that  can  supply  the  work 
with  cord  wood  are  desired  to  apply  to  the  managers;  a 
large  quantity  being  wanted.' 

The  same  paper  announced  on  November  19th, 
1756: 

'Liverpool  China  Manufactory — Messrs.  Reid  &  Co., 
Proprietors  of  the  China  Manufactory,  have  opened  their 
warehouse  in  Castle  Street,  and  sell  all  kinds  of  blue  and 
white  china  ware,  not  inferior  to  any  make  in  England,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  Samples  sent  to  any  gentlemen  or 
ladies  in  the  country  that  will  pay  carriage,  good  allowance 
for  shop-keepers  and  exporters.' 

Other  advertisements  appeared  in  March  and 
October  1758,  and  in  1760.  In  1758,  the  warehouse 
in  Castle  Street  was  removed  to  the  top  of  Castle 
Hey,  where  the  firm  occupied  more  extensive  prem- 


ises. The  works  were  on  Brownlow  Hill  and  had  a 
frontage  of  60  yards,  and  extended  right  back  with 
a  similar  width  to  Pleasant  Street. 

When  we  remember  that  newspapers  were  few 
and  the  art  of  advertisement  in  its  infancy  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  it  seems  obvious  that  only  a 
business  with  much  to  offer  would  venture  so  to 
approach  the  public;  moreover,  the  necessity  to 
advertise  for  apprentices  and  artists  implies  a  large 
and  increasing  trade. 

It  is  also  on  record  that  this  firm  made,  besides 
their  china  ware,  ka  considerable  quantity  of  blue 
and  white  earthenware,  most  of  which  was  ex- 
ported.' 

Without  doubt,  therefore,  Reid  &  Co.  were  an 
important  Liverpool  firm,  with  an  inland  and  an 
export  trade,  and  yet — not  one  example  of  their 
work  has  been  identified !  Even  Mr.  Mayer,  v  ho  not 
only  collected  but  also  studied  and  recorded  j  much 
valuable  information  about  the  Liverpool  potters, 
has  little  to  say  about  this  firm  and  names  for  us  not 
one  specimen  of  their  handiwork. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Reid  &  Co. 
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started  their  business,  it  is  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Ernest  Allman,  a  keen 
collector  of  Liverpool  wares,  to  discover  a  signed  and  dated  specimen  of 
the  genius  of  William  Reid,  a  bust  in  terra-cotta  (Nos.  i  and  ii). 

This  hitherto  unknown  bust  is  signed  on  the  back  (No.  iii)  '  William  Reid. 
Cwlpt  1793,'  and  if  it  be  the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Liverpool  firm,  it 
must  be  an  example  of  his  later  years.  No  other  William  Reid  is  recorded 
as  a  potter  in  any  ceramic  history,  I  believe;  and  it  is  quite  possible  or  even 
likely  that  Reid  was  only  a  young  man  when  he  advertised  his  pottery.  Sad- 
ler was  only  twenty-eight  when  he  started  in  Harrington  Street;  Chaffers 
only  twenty-one  when  he  began  to  manufacture  for  export  to  America, 
and  thirty-four  when  he  died,  after  a  successful  career  as  a  maker  of  por- 
celain, so  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  an  age  for  young  men. 

The  bust  measures  i8|  inches  in  height  and  n|  inches  in  breadth,  and 
the  only  damage  appears  to  be  the  loss  of  the  helmet  peak,  though  this  is 
not  noticeable  in  the  photograph.  It  was  found  in  the  open,  in  a  garden 
in  Wales,  placed  between  two  cannon;  and  it  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation  considering  its  exposed  position.  Immediately  below  the  face 
there  is  a  lion  mask;  and  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  the  motto,  Memo  me 
impune  lacessit,  in  a  diamond  frame  surrounding  a  thistle.  This  being  the 
motto  of  The  Order  of  the  Thistle  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  lion  mask 
features  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  bust  is  intended  to  represent  one 
of  the  Stuart  Kings.  The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, kindly  informs  me  that  it  bears  no  likeness  to  the  known  portraits;  but 
it  does  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  William  Wallace,  though  lacking 
the  dragon  on  the  helmet  and  the  broken  nose  as  shown  in  traditional  por- 
traits. The  former  may  have  formed  the  portion  already  mentioned  as  missing. 

Though  it  be  granted  that  this  specimen  can  be  attributed  to  William  Reid  of  Liverpool,  it  yet  remains 
for  us  to  discover  and  identify  his  china  ware.  In  this  connexion,  Mr.  Allman  and  I  are  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion,  hoping  that  fruitful  discussion  may  throw  light  on  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  output 
of  an  extensive  factory.  May  not  the  so-called  'Scratch  Cross'  china  be  the  product  of  Reid  &  Co.? 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  group  belonged  to  Bow,  mainly  on  the  discovery  of  certain  fragments  on 
the  site  of  the  Bow  factory;  later  they  were  attributed  to  Bristol- Worcester,  on  the  evidence  of  chemical 
analysis  proving  the  presence  of  soapstone.  Now,  however,  there  is  an  inclination  to  attribute  these  pieces 
to  Liverpool.  In  the  third  portion  of  the  catalogue  of  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Hurst's  collection,  a  scratch  cross 
cylindrical  mug  (No.  iv)  and  another  piece  are  listed  as  'probably  Liverpool,'  which  is  an  indication  of 
the  present  trend  of  thought.  Admitting  that  the  scratch  cross  pieces  were  made  in  Liverpool,  it  remains 

to  discover  which  pottery  was  responsible.  Let  us  examine  the 
available  dates  as  possible  clues. 

The  date,  1 754,  has  been  found  on  a  scratch  cross  mug  shown 
by  Dr.  H.  E.  Rhodes,  so  that  we  have  a  foundation  on  which 
to  work.  The  four  important  porcelain  manufacturers  of  Liver- 
pool were  Reid  &  Co.,  Chaffers,  Christian  and  Pennington. 
Zachariah  Barnes  can,  I  think,  be  ignored,  as  his  one  and  only- 
known  specimen  of  porcelain  is  thick  and  clumsy  and  his  main 
output  was  delft.  There  are  few  dates  recorded  in  connexion 
with  Pennington  and  Christian,  but  those  available  are  con- 
siderably later  than  1754.  A  deed  dated  July  2nd,  1785, 
describes  the  property  formerly  held  by  Chaffers  on  Shaw's 
Brow,  as  a  china  works  and  dwelling-house  assigned  to  Messrs. 
Part  and  Pennington.  In  1788,  Pennington  and  Part  mort- 
gaged the  property  for  £500;  and  in  1810  a  deed  speaks  of 
their  partnership  as  'sometime  dissolved.'  The  earliest  date 
connected  with  Pennington  occurs  in  that  interesting  relic, 
Sadler's  notebook,  in  which  the  following  entry  is  under  date, 
March  1769:  'Pennington's  Body.  Bone  ashes,  60  pounds; 
Lyme  sand,  40  pounds;  flint,  35  pounds,  fritted  together;  to 
every  60  pounds  of  the  above,  20  pounds  of  clay.' 
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In  January  1769  the  same  notebook  records:  'Christian's 
China  body — 100  parts  of  rock;  24  parts  of  flint;  6  parts  best 
flint  glass;  small  glass,  6  parts;  crown  glass,  6  parts;  to  every 
20  lbs.  of  above,  1  lb.  of  salts.'  Christian's  name  appears  in 
Gore's  Liverpool  Directory  for  1766,  as  'Philip  Christian,  Potter, 
Lord  Street';  and  in  the  issue  for  1769,  'Philip  Christian  & 
Co.,  potters,  Shaw's  Brow.' 

These  are  the  only  dates  mentioned  in  records  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Pennington  and  Christian;  but  they  are  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  show  that  a  piece  dated  1 754  is  extremely  unlikely 
to  have  been  the  work  of  either.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  potter  who  could  produce  a  decorated  piece  of  porce- 
lain like  that  shown  by  Dr.  Rhodes,  would  have  remained 
unknown  or  unrecorded  until  twelve  years  later? 

The  history  of  Chaffers  supplies  a  complete  life-story  of  that 
celebrated  potter,  though  unfortunately  the  story  is  a  short 
one.  He  was  born  in  Mersey  Street,  Liverpool,  in  1 73 1 ,  being 
the  son  of  an  eminent 


No.  VI. — WORCESTER  MUG  WITH  DESIGN  SIMILAR  TO  THAT 
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shipwright;  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  Alder- 
man Shaw  (after  whom 
Shaw's  Brow  was  named),  and  began  to  manufacture  blue  and  white 
pottery  for  export  to  America  about  1 752.  It  would  be  about  1 754  when 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Podmore,  who  called  on  him 
while  on  his  way  to  America.  Podmore  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Worcester  factory  and  later  with  Wedgwood;  but  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  emigrating.  To  quote  Mr.  Mayer,  Chaffers,  finding  Podmore  'of 
so  much  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge,  induced  him  by  a  most 
liberal  offer,  to  forego  his  American  project  and  enter  into  his  service.' 
It  was  probably  Podmore  who  encouraged  Chaffers  to  search  for  soap- 
stone  in  Cornwall,  but  the  story  of  that  successful  quest  has  been  told 
too  often  to  bear  repetition.  It  was  therefore  after  1752  that  Chaffers 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably some  time  before  his  new  venture  reached  the  marketing  stage. 
His  first  known  public  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Advertiser 
on  December  10th,  1756. 

'Chaffers  &  Co.'s  China  Manufactory.  The  porcelain  or  china  ware  made  by 

Messrs.  R.  Chaffers  &  Co.  is 
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sold  nowhere  in  the  Town  but 
at  the  manufactory  on  Shaw's 

Brow.  Considerable  abatement  for  exportation  and  to  all  wholesale 
dealers.  N.B.  All  the  ware  is  proved  with  boiling  water  before  it  is  ex- 
posed for  sale.' 

It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that  Chaffers  was  the  maker  of  the 
scratch  cross  pieces,  though  the  margin  is  narrow — between 
1752  and  1754. 

Having  disposed  of  three  of  the  four  candidates,  Reid  &  Co. 
only  are  left,  and  in  their  case  we  have  only  the  dates  of  their 
advertisements,  already  quoted — 1756,  1758  and  1760.  Here, 
as  with  Chaffers,  the  point  arises,  could  they  have  reached  the 
stage  of  efficiency  as  shown  by  the  scratch  cross  pieces,  before 
they  approached  the  public  by  advertisement?  Dates  failing  us 
in  the  choice  between  Chaffers  and  Reid,  there  are  other  points 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

That  Sadler  did  transfer  printing  for  Chaffers  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  a  great  many  such  pieces  are  signed  by  the  decorator. 
It  seems  likely  then  that  one  or  more  pieces  of  scratch  cross 

(Concluded  on  page  iji) 
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LACES  AND  TEXTILES  AT  BOSTON 

A  N  acquisition  of  textiles  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
/-\  Boston  includes  two  pieces  of  a  Point  d'Argentan 
jLnounce,  about  six  yards  in  length,  with  matching  pieces, 
which  were  worn  by  the  seventeen-year-old  Queen  Charlotte, 
when  she  married  George  III  on  September  8th,  1761.  The 
royal  wedding  gown,  also  trimmed  on  the  bodice  and  sleeves 
with  matching  pieces  about  six  inches  wide  and  six  yards  in 
length,  is  likewise  in  the  recent  acquisition.  According  to  cus- 
tom, the  Queen  gave  the  lace  from  her  wedding  gown  to  one 
of  her  ladies-in-waiting,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  It 
later  passed  to  the  Rosslyn  family.  A  tear  in  one  of  the  flounces 
was  caused  by  the  garter  buckle  of  the  Czar  Alexander  while 
dancing  with  Lady  Rosslyn  at  a  ball  given  at  Buckingham 
Palace  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Marie,  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  lace  was  given  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  has  now  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Pennoyer.  Mrs.  Morgan  wore  the 
lace  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII  in  1902. 

This  flounce  is  an  exceptional  example  of  Point  d'Argentan, 
and  its  intricate  design  shows  a  floral  pattern  with  bow  knots 
and  ribbon,  employing  many  of  the  Point  d'Alencon  stitches. 
There  is  also  a  dotted  mesh  in  some  of  the  petals  which  is  a 
variant  of  Point  d'Esprit  introduced  in  Alencon  between  1754 
and  1755.  The  manufacture  of  this  lace  was  inaugurated  by 
Colbert  in  1673  anc^  tne  finest  productions  were  the  eighteenth- 
century  forms  of  Point  d'Alencon  and  Point  d'Argentan. 

Also  added  to  the  collections  at  the  same  time  was  an  Eng- 


SECTION  OF  A  POINT  D'ARGENTAN  FLOUNCE  WORN  BY  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ON  HER  MARRIAGE  TO 
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lish  needlepoint  picture  of  about  1685,  which  is  of  a  type  not 
previously  represented  at  the  Museum.  It  shows  a  pastoral 
scene  with  a  lady  fishing,  of  especial  interest  as  an  English  pro- 
totype of  the  fishing  lady  who  appears  on  so  many  New 
England  embroideries. 


THE  McLEAN  COLLECTION  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  has  recently  received  a 
gift  of  a  collection  of  English  eighteenth-century  decora- 
tive art  formed  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  L.  McLean,  and  pre- 
sented by  her  daughter.  A  group  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the 
large  collection  formed  by  Mrs.  McLean  have  been  selected 
for  the  permanent  collection,  including  Continental  figurines 
and  other  porcelains,  French  miniatures,  silhouettes,  European 
textiles,  embroideries  and  wood  carving. 

Among  the  nineteen  examples  of  English  silver  in  the  McLean 
collection  is  a  set  of  three  tea  canisters  by  Samuel  Herbert  & 
Co.,  London,  with  the  date  letter  for  1 758  -9,  designed  in  the 
rococo  style,  of  which  they  are  a  late  example  in  silver.  In  a 
group  of  salvers  is  a  characteristic  Queen  Anne  type,  although 
actually  of  the  George  I  period,  and  there  are  two  salvers  with 
finely  executed  claw  and  ball  feet.  One  is  by  Robert  Aber- 
cromby,  1740-41,  and  the  other  by  John  Carter,  1769-70. 

An  unusual  piece  is  the  fiddle-shaped  cribbage  board  illus- 
trated, which  has  beautifully  executed  carving  of  the  shell, 
acanthus  leaf  and  floral  scrolls  crisply  raised  from  a  punched 
ground.  There  is  also  a  richly  carved  Georgian  armchair  with 
claw-and-ball  feet,  upholstered  in  cross- 
stitch  embroidery,  a  scalloped  Georgian 
tripod  candlestand  and  a  Hepplewhite 
tambour  writing  desk,  the  latter  a  de- 
sign which  was  borrowed  by  American 
furniture  makers  of  the  Federal  period. 

Porcelain  figurines  include  several 
fine  Chelsea  pairs,  and  examples  of 
Bow  and  Derby. 


A  RUBENS  SKETCH  FOR 
THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 

IN  the  renewed  appreciation  of 
Baroque  art  which  has  been  mani- 
fest in  museum  acquisitions  in  recent 
years,  choice  has  generally  fallen  upon 
Italian  masters  and  ignored  that  great- 
est of  all  Baroque  painters,  Rubens. 
This  unreasonable  state  of  affairs  be- 
gan to  be  remedied  in  1926,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  acquired  a  Ru- 
bens sketch,  and  since  that  time  four 
other  museums  have  purchased  sketches 
by  the  great  Fleming.  Within  the  last 
few  months  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art 
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has  added  to  its  collections  an  extraordinary  sketch,  the  Quos 
Ego,  or  TheWrath  of  Neptune,  which  has  the  fully  expressed  power 
of  his  richly  creative  art.  The  rush  of  movement,  vigour  of  form, 
the  tempestuous  mood  which  belong  to  the  scene  are  much 
more  perfectly  realized  in  the  sketch  than  in  the  completed  work 
which  is  in  the  museum  in  Dresden.  The  design  was  one  of  a 
series  done  for  the  city  of  Antwerp  in  1635  which  was  used  to 
decorate  a  series  of  stages  and  triumphal  arches  erected  for 
the  reception  of  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  and 
the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Flanders.  Most  of  these 
sketches  today  belong  to  the  Hermitage  collection. 

The  Wrath  of  Neptune  was  in  the  Prestage  sale,  London,  1 761, 
and  was  later  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  It  appeared  at 
Christie's  in  the  Londres  sale  of  1923  and  went  to  Amsterdam. 
After  changing  hands  several 
times  it  was  brought  from  Am- 
sterdam to  New  York  by  S. 
Kramarsky,  who  also  owns 
another  panel  of  this  series, 
showing  the  meeting  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  with  his  cousin, 
Ferdinand  of  Hungary,  at 
Nordlingen.  The  completed 
panel  executed  from  the  latter 
is  at  Vienna.  The  mythologi- 
cal themes  chosen  by  Rubens 
for  this  occasion  are  illustrated 
in  the  etchings  after  the  master 
by  Theodor  van  Thulden's 
Pompa  Introitus  Ferdinandi,  pub- 
lished in  Antwerp  in  1641. 
When  Ferdinand  entered  the 
city  through  the  St.  George's 
Gate,  gilded  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  he  was  greeted  by  the 
great  stage  of  welcome,  which 
had  the  present  composition 
as  its  left  wing.  In  the  centre, 
the  Maid  of  Flanders  knelt 
to  ask  his  protection  (the 
sketch  for  this  belongs  to  the 
Hermitage  collection) .  On  the 
left,  Neptune  was  calming  a 
stormy  sea  which  had  endan- 
gered his  life  on  the  passage 


from  Spain  to  Italy.  On  the  right  was  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Ferdinands. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baroque,  Rubens  has 
found  a  classical  motif,  taken  from  the  life  of 
vEneas,  which  could  be  used  to  honour  his  hero. 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  the  southeast  and  west  winds, 
aroused  the  waves  which  wrecked  the  ship  of 
iEneas  and  angered  Neptune.  The  irate  sea  god 
uses  his  power  to  calm  the  waves  and  the  Trojan 
fugitive  reached  Africa  safely.  The  moment  of 
Neptune's  action  is  described  in  the  Aeneid  1, 
35;  Quos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus. 
'Whom  I — but  it  is  right  to  calm  the  turbulent 
waves.'  The  Quos  Ego  theme  had  already  been 
engraved  by  Marcantonio,  possibly  after  Giulio 
Romano,  but  Rubens  has  not  employed  the 
earlier  design. 

The  actual  event  to  which  the  painter  adapted  the  classical 
subject  matter  occurred  on  the  journey  from  Barcelona  to 
Genoa,  when  a  storm  forced  the  fleet  into  the  Harbour  of 
Cadaques,  until  favourable  south  and  west  winds  came  to  their 
rescue,  and  change  slightly  the  identity  of  the  friendly  and  un- 
friendly winds  of  the  two  stories.  The  finished  design,  which 
Rubens  only  retouched,  has  greater  detail,  and  shows  a  loss 
of  certain  fundamental  relationships  in  which  the  real  genius 
of  Rubens  displays  itself.  Rubens  unlocked  the  frozen  forms 
of  the  Antique  and  endowed  them  with  a  new  and  more  fluid 
Humanism.  Strange  it  is  to  reflect  that  his  ntrammlled  art 
should  be  associated  with  a  hide-bound  and  exclusive  Catho- 
licism; that  a  form  of  religion  steeped  in  mysticism  should 
manifest  itself  externally  in  pomp  and  circumstance. 


QUOS  EGO,  OR  THE  WRATH  OF  NEPTUNE  :  A  SKETCH  BY  RUBENS  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 
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DANIEL  COLLECTION  ACQUIRED 
BY    M.    KNOEDLER    &  CO. 

THE  acquisition  of  the  Daniel  collection  of  American  paint- 
ing by  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  and  the  series  of  exhibitions 
which  have  resulted  in  the  Second  Floor  Galleries,  have  made 
the  past  season  a  notable  one  in  regard  to  American  painting 
of  the  school  which,  until  recently,  has  been  called  'modern.' 
The  realization  that  many  of  these  paintings  were  done  about 
twenty  years  ago  and  that  two  of  the  most  brilliant  members 
of  the  group,  Demuth  and  Dickinson,  are  no  longer  living, 
makes  one  aware  that  the  period  they  represent  has  to  be  seen 
in  retrospect.  These  pictures  were  brought  together  by  Charles 
Daniel  between  19 13  and  1926,  years  during  which  his  gallery 
presented  the  best  work  that  was  being  done  by  American 
painters  who  had  turned  from  the  academic  path.  In  that 
period,  when  they  represented  the  radical  viewpoint,  it  would 
never  have  been  suspected  that  the  year  1943  would  find  their 
work  in  such  a  stronghold  of  conservatism  as  the  Knoedler 
Galleries.  Yet  seen  anew  in  the  recent  exhibitions  and  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  most  of  these  paintings  inspire  a  feeling  of 
wonder  that  they  could  ever  have  aroused  some  of  the  irony 
that  greeted  them  about  1920. 

Preston  Dickinson  (1891—1930)  was  given  a  special  ex- 
hibition last  February,  in  a  group  of  nearly  thirty  subjects 
dating  from  1 9 1  o  to  1 929,  the  year  before  his  final  trip  to  Spain. 
Dickinson  was  perpetually  the  experimenter,  trying  different 
media,  and  approaching  each  problem  with  freshness  and 
vigour.  In  his  still-life  arrangements  he  was,  like  many  others, 


influenced  by  Japanese  prints, 
but  his  work  does  not  suggest 
some  of  those  others  who  have 
been  similarly  inspired — such 
as  Degas  and  Van  Gogh.  He 
always  proceeded  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  explorer  of  new 
paths  in  his  handling  of  oil  or 
pastel.  A  calligraphic  quality 
enters  into  his  landscapes,  lines 
become  symbols ;  on  die  contrary 
his  still-lifes  in  oil  are  worked  out 
with  rare  feeling  for  detail. 

Others  of  the  Daniel  group 
whose  work  has  been  seen,  or 
will  be  later,  include  Charles 
Demuth,  Charles  Sheeler,  Arthur 
G.  Dove,  Marsden  Hartley,  Mid- 
dleton  Manigault,  Man  Ray, 
Thomas  Benton,  Nicolai  Cikov- 
sky,  Saul  Shary,  B.  J.  O.  Nord- 
feldt,  Baruch  M.  Feldman,  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi,  and  Peter  Blume. 


EGYPTIAN  IVORY 
OINTMENT  SPOON 


EGYPTIAN  IVOKY  OINTMKNT 
SPOON  XVIII  DYNASTY  C.  1350 
B.C.  EX  COLL.  HOWARD  CAKTKK 
IN   THE   BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


CANNA  LILIES  BY  PRESTON  DICKINSON  :  EXHN,  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


WHILE  there  are  many  fine 
examples  of  Egyptian 
carved  wooden  unguent  spoons 

in  great  collections,  there  are  very  few  in  ivory,  and  these  as 
a  rule  are  of  a  rather  simple  character.  Particular  interest  there- 
fore attaches  to  a  recent  addition  to  the  Egyptian  collections  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  an  especially  beautiful  example  of  late 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  workmanship  (about  1350  B.C.),  in  the 
form  of  an  ivory  ointment  spoon  of  pomegranate  design.  It 
comes  from  the  collection  of  Howard  Carter  and  was  removed 
from  a  royal  tomb.  The  bowl  of  the  spoon  is  shaped  like  the 
pomegranate,  is  spherical,  and  is  divided  into  two  halves,  the 
upper  part  serving  as  a  cover  which  opens  on  a  swivel  pin  over 
the  lower.  The  whole  plant,  stem,  leaves,  blossoms,  small  fruits, 
is  brought  into  the  design,  and  near  the  base  a  pair  of  lotus 
buds  are  held  to  the  stem  as  though  by  withes.  The  original 
colouring  of  tan,  red  and  black  is  almost  perfectly  preserved. 
W  hoever  the  unknown  carver  was,  we  have  here  a  specimen 
of  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  skill. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  unguents  were  held  by  the  Egypt- 
ian resulted  in  great  care  and  artistry  being  expended  on  an 
ointment  box  or  spoon,  and  in  this  case,  where  it  was  to  be 
placed  among  the  objects  chosen  to  accompany  a  royal  per- 
sonage into  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  it  was  wrought  to  the 
perfection  of  a  jewel. 

The  Abbott  collection,  formed  in  Egypt  in  the  Mid-Xine- 
teenth  Century  and  belonging  to  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety but  on  view  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  is  known  for  its 
exceptionally  fine  representation  of  the  decorative  arts,  jewelry, 
alabasters,  etc.  It  has  an  important  group  of  ointment  spoons 
and  boxes  which  rank  with  those  of  the  great  European  collec- 
tions. There  are  several  ivory  pieces  here  but  none  rivalling 
the  pomegranate  spoon  lately  acquired,  which  is  equalled  only 
by  one  in  the  Gulbenkian  collection. 
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GEORGE  II  WINE  JUG  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  MADE 
BY  PHILLIPS  GARDEN,  LONDON,  1753  :  NOW 
IN  THE   MINNEAPOLIS    INSTITUTE    OF  ARTS 


WINE  JUGS 
BY  PHILLIPS 
GARDEN 

AP  A  I  R  of 
George  1 1  wine 
jugs  by  a  well- 
known  London  sil- 
versmith, Phillips 
Garden,  1 753,  has 
entered  the  collec- 
tion of  English  and 
American  silver  at 
the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts. 
Jugs  for  wine  or 
beer  were  not  com- 
mon at  this  period 
and  they  are  rarely 
found  in  pairs.  Ex- 
amination of  the 
workmanship,  es- 
pecially the  meth- 
od of  raising,  and 
the  finish  under 
the  foot,  reveals 
that  both  were  the 
work  of  Garden, 
and  one  was  not 
made  by  an  assist- 
ant as  might  have  been  expected.  The  arms  in  rococo  mantling 
are  of  the  period.  Especially  effective  is  the  high  moulded  foot 
in  two  stages,  which  adds  to  the  grace  of  the  pear-shaped  form. 

The  trade  card  of  Phillips  Garden  is  an  attractive  one,  show- 
ing the  interior  of  a  silversmith's  shop  with  a  display  case  of 
generous  proportions  containing  an  array  of  Georgian  silver 
to  excite  the  envy  of  the  present-day  collector.  He  describes 
himself  as  a  'working  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,'  with  his  shop, 
the  Golden  Lion,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Like  most  of  his 
fraternity,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the  pawnbroker  as  well, 
as  he  announces  that  he  'likewise  deals  in  second  hand  plate 
and  watches  at  reasonable  prices.' 

Also  added  to  the  Institute's  collection  at  the  same  time  is  a 
pair  of  Sheffield  wine  glass  coolers  with  a  scalloped  edge  simi- 
lar to  theMonteith  bowl  in  silver,  but  the  rim  is  not  detachable 
and  the  form  of  the  bowl  is  oval,  and  it  does  not  have  the  foot 
on  which  the  silver  Monteith  is  placed.  It  has  loose  ring  handles 
held  by  lion  masks,  and  the  body  is  ornamented  with  three 
rows  of  applied  silver  thread.  These  bowls  are  of  the  early  period 
of  Sheffield,  about  1 790. 


BRONZE  RELIEF  BY  ALESSANDRO  VITTORIA 

C>  OMING  originally  from  an  altar  of  a  private  chapel  be- 
longing to  Hans  Fugger  of  Augsburg,  the  large  bronze 
plaque  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  of  Th  '  .urination,  lately  ac- 
quired by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  is  a  major  work  of 
Renaissance  sculpture.  It  occupies  a  unique  pla  in  the  work 
of  the  master,  since  no  other  piece  of  this  character  by  him  is 
known  and  there  are  only  a  few  reliefs  by  him.  One,  The  Birth 
of  the  Virgin,  from  an  altar  in  San  Giuliano,  is  closest  to  the 


Annunciation  in  character.  In  design,  the  latter  owes  much  to 
paintings  of  the  period,  especially  to  those  of  Titian  and  a  lost 
panel,  known  in  Caraglio's  engraving,  painted  for  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli  in  Murano.  Other  wor  ks  of  Titian  recalled  by  it 
were  for  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  and  San  Salvatore. 

Through  documentary  evidence  it  is  known  that  Fugger's 
Venetian  representative  commissioned  the  work  in  1580,  and 
that  it  was  designed  as  the  main  panel  for  a  free-standing  altar 
in  the  chapel  of  the  newly  built  castle  of  Kii chheim-on-the- 
Mindel  in  Swabia.  The  plan  of  the  altar  was  changed  in  the 
course  of  construction  and  the  plaque  was  placed  against  the 
wall,  so  that  the  originally  planned  panels  for  the  back  were 
never  executed.  An  inventory  of  16 15  records  the  presence  of 
the  plaque  at  Kirchheim.  Later  it  was  lost  from  view, 
although  knowledge  of  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  Planicig,  in 
1 92 1,  mentions  it  in  his  Venezianische  Bildhauer  der  Renaissance. 
In  1932  the  same  author  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
plaque,  which  had  in  the  meantime  appeared  from  an  un- 
known source.  Its  history  in  the  intervening  centuries  is  un- 
known, but  its  identity,  following  its  recent  reappearance,  has 
been  unquestioned.  The  panel  has  for  some  years  been  in 


THE  ANNUNCIATION  :  A  BRONZE  RELIEF  BY  ALESSANDRO  VITTORIA 
MADE  FOR  HANS  FUGGER  OF  AUGSBURG  :  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
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the  collection  of  Dr.  Preston  Pope  Salterwhite  of  New  York. 

The  composition,  while  following  in  the  main  the  design  by 
Titian  for  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  in  Murano,  makes  certain 
masterful  changes  which  adapt  the  design  to  sculptural  por- 
trayal. The  figure  of  Gabriel,  emerging  from  the  panel,  forms 
a  diagonal  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  movement  in  the 
painter's  composition.  The  Virgin,  instead  of  being  seen  full 
face,  with  slightly  bowed  head,  turns  her  head  in  profile,  intro- 
ducing the  contraposto  in  a  telling  fashion.  The  figures  of  cheru- 
bim in  the  clouds  are  fewer  in  number,  and  these  child  figures 
do  not  include  the  mighty  beings  of  Titian's  concept.  This 
simplification  brings  greater  emphasis  to  the  two  figures  below 
and  adds  vastly  to  the  design  when  interpreted  in  the  different 
medium,  without  colour,  and  with  the  planal  limitations  of 
sculpture. 

Certainly  in  dramatic  force  the  sculptured  relief  is  the 
gainer,  and  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  lines  of  the  prayer 
desk  reversed,  better  knit  in  composition. 

There  are  other  instances  of  Renaissance  painters  and  sculp- 
tors influencing  each  other.  In  the  account  of  the  plaque  writ- 
ten by  Meyric  R.  Rogers  and  Oswald  Goetz  for  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Art  Institute,  there  is  mention  of  the  use  which  Lorenzo 
Lotto  made  of  a  sculpture  by  Vittoria's  master,  Sansovino, 
showing  Christ  in  the  Glory  of  Heaven,  which  he  introduced  into 
a  painting. 


SOME  ENGLISH  TRIPOD  TABLES 

THERE  was  a  brief  mention  in  our  last  issue  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  loan  exhibition  of  French  and  English  art 
treasures  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  brought  together  through 
the  efforts  of  Madame  Jacques  Balsan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Services  and  held  at  the  Parke - 
Bernet  Galleries  last  winter.  The  success  of  Madame  Balsan 
in  inducing  a  large  number  of  private  collectors  to  part  tem- 
porarily with  their  prized  possessions  brought  to  the  exhibition 
many  invaluable  works  of  art.  The  silver  was  superb,  the  Chel- 
sea porcelains  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  there  was  a  group 
of  English  furniture  such  as  has  never  been  seen  here  before 
in  a  public  exhibition,  and,  one  is  tempted  to  add,  may  never 
be  brought  together  again  in  our  day.  What  Louis  Guerineau 
Meyers  accomplished  in  showing  the  finest  pieces  of  American 
furniture  in  the  historic  1929  exhibition,  Madame  Balsan  has 
done  for  the  English  decorative  arts  as  they  are  represented  in 
American  collections. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  English  section  there  were  some 
half-dozen  tripod  tables  which  formed  focal  points  at  various 
places  in  the  installation  and  represented  some  of  the  most 
graceful  productions  of  cabinet-making  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Four  of  them  are  illustrated  here,  all  from 
the  period  1750  to  1760,  when  the  tripod  table  inspired  the 


A  FINK  CHIPPENDAI  E  TRIPOD  TABLE  FORMERLY  IN  THE  PERCIVAL  D.  GRIFFITHS 
COLu'c .TION  AND  NOW  IN  THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  DR.  FRANK  C.  KNOWLES  :  CIRCA  1750 


GROG  TABLE  USED  BY  LORD  NELSON  IN  THE  VICTORY  :  C.  1750 
CARVED  MAHOGANY  :  COLLECTION  OF  JUDGE  IRWIN  UNTERMEYER 
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MAHOGANY  TRIPOD  TABLE  IN*  THE  FRENCH  TASTE  WITH  'DISHED' 
CENTRE   C.    176U    :    COLLECTION  OF  MR.  &  MRS.  GEORGE  D.  WIDENER 


finest  efforts  of  the  furniture  designer.  Depending  greatly  on 
carved  detail,  the  tripod  table  was  an  important  medium  to 
display  the  skill  of  the  golden  age  of  carving.  Adam,  Hepple- 
white,  and  Sheraton  ignored  the  tripod  table  but  in  the  period 
of  Chippendale  it  was  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  in- 
terior, and  no  other  small  table  occupied  the  same  position  of 
importance.  The  carving  of  the  urn-shaped  pedestal  brought 
into  play  the  full  range  of  ornament  which  could  be  expended 
on  this  most  popular  of  all  motifs  borrowed  from  classic  art. 
The  carving  on  the  knee  is  richer  and  more  varied  than  is 
found  on  the  cabriole  leg  of  chairs  and  even  employed  a  full- 
size  mask  motif,  as  on  the  table  formerly  in  the  Griffiths  col- 
lection which  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Knowles.  Such  a 
table  adheres  to  the  architectural  tradition  and  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  dignity  and  massiveness  to  which  enrichment 
gives  the  necessary  lightness  of  effect.  Of  about  the  same  period 
is  the  Grog  table  used  by  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  and  now 
in  the  extensive  collection  of  English  furniture  belonging  to 
Judge  Irwin  Untermeyer.  The  carving  is  elaborate,  with  depth 
and  richness  in  the  execution  of  the  acanthus  on  the  urn  sup- 
port, and  a  variation  introduced  through  the  guilloche  motif 
on  the  lower  section,  separating  the  legs,  on  which  are  expertly 
designed  cartouches  enclosing  inverted  husks.  The  handle,  by 
which  the  table  was  moved  easily,  is  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship. When  lowered  into  its  grove,  the  whole  appears  to  be  an 
unbroken  circle  of  metal  inlay.  A  spring  releases  it  or  secures  it. 

Two  tables  in  the  full  expression  of  the  French  rococo  taste 
as  applied  to  basically  English  forms  are  found  in  the  examples 
from  the  Widener  and  Kiam  collections.  The  urn  motif  as  a 


CHIPPENDALE  TRIPOD  TABLE  OF'  MAHOGANY  C.  1761)  :  CARVED  IN 
THE    FRENCH    ROCOCO    TASTE    :    COLLECTION    OF   MRS.    VICTOR  KIAM 

support  has  been  entirely  nullified  by  scrolls  and  rockwork. 
These  are  magnificent  examples  of  French  Chippendale,  in 
which  the  fluid  quality  of  the  design  is  expressed  in  the  finest 
carving  the  Eighteenth  Century  could  produce. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Frank  Partridge,  Inc.,  for  photos 
of  the  tables  in  the  Widener,  Knowles  and  Kiam  collection. 

PETER  BRUEGEL  THE  ELDER 

THE  fame  of  Peter  Bruegel  the  Elder  has  waxed  mightily 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  little 
considered  anywhere  outside  his  own  country  and  generally 
regarded  as  an  eccentric  with  a  'twist'  for  the  comic  and  the 
extravagant.  No  one  recognized  in  him  the  exact  reflex  of 
human  nature.  I'o  know  thyself  is  the  first  precept  in  under- 
standing, but  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face  is  often  to  receive 
offence.  It  was  the  special  virtue  of  Bruegel  to  speak  the 
truth,  regardless  of  offence,  and  he  spoke  it  with  wisdom,  wit 
and  good  humour.  As  an  observer  of  human  faults  and  friv- 
olities he  was,  and  remains,  without  a  rival.  And  what  an  exact 
observer  he  was.  His  originality  was  of  that  great  and  rare 
kind  which  finds  itself  in  the  interpretation  of  what  is  going  on 
under  his  very  nose.  Even  if  he  found  it  expedient  to  employ 
Classical  allusion,  Biblical  warrant  or  allegory,  it  v  mid  be 
only  to  spare  people  the  shame  of  recognizing  too  imr  .ediately 
their  own  peccadilloes.  The  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  contemporary  prints  after  his  drawings  and  paint- 
ings has  shown  this  aspect  of  his  work  in  a  vivid  light. 


PORTRAIT  PAINTING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

1700-1775 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


I 


N  the  recent  loan  exhibition  of  painting  in  New  England 
from  1700  to  1775,  held  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  in 
■  collaboration  with  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
fifty-five  canvases  representing  Smibert,  Feke,  Blackburn, 
Greenwood,  Pelham,  Copley,  and  the  early  work  of  Stuart, 
Earl  and  Trumbull,  show  that  there  was  only  one  aspect  of 
the  art  of  painting  encouraged  in  New  England — the  portrait. 
This,  of  course,  represents  an  attitude  which  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  New  England,  or  even  America.  When  one  of  the 
subject  paintings  of  the  young  Benjamin  West  was  being  ad- 
mired in  London,  a  wealthy  Englishman  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  buy  it.  The  answer  was  to  the  effect,  'How  can  I  hang  a 
contemporary  painting  on  my  walls  that  is  not  a  portrait?' 


MRS.  JAMES  BOWDOIN  :  BY  ROBERT  [FEKE  (1705-C.  1750)  :  PROPERTY  OF  BOWDODJ  COLLEGE 


The  Eighteenth  Century  was  the  age  of  the  portrait  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic-  Portraits  in  New  England  were  not  re- 
garded as  a  medium  for  expressing  the  personality  of  the  artist, 
but  solely  as  a  means  of  transmitting  family  likenesses  to  pos- 
terity. It  was  a  great  advance  that  portrait  painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  were  able  to  make  a  living  at  all,  since 
those  of  the  Seventeenth  had  been  obliged  to  practise  some 
other  craft  as  well.  Copley,  who  eventually  made  a  financial 
success  with  his  portrait  painting,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  on 
his  visits  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  deeply  chagrined 
because  his  contemporaries  had  no  respect  for  art  per  se.  He 
was  a  solitary  figure,  not  only  with  his  problems  of  technique 
but  in  his  veneration  for  art.  He  once  wrote  of  conditions  in 
America :  'Was  it  not  for  preserving  the  resem- 
blance of  particular  persons,  paintings  would 
not  be  known  in  the  place.  The  people  gener- 
ally regard  it  no  more  than  any  other  useful 
trade  .  .  .  which  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to 
me.'  Yet  the  New  England  which  did  not  offer 
much  encouragement  to  the  painter,  boasted 
a  number  of  prosperous  silversmiths  and  cabi- 
netmakers, the  former  especially  enjoying  a 
position  of  high  esteem  in  the  community. 

It  is  significant  that  Boston  in  the  early  Eigh- 
teenth Century  ranked  second  in  sale  of  books 
among  English-speaking  peoples.  In  its  cultural 
standards  Boston  was  said  to  compare  favour- 
ably with  England's  second  city,  Bristol,  accord- 
ing to  Carl  Bridenbaugh's  Cities  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. It  was  not  provincialism  that  kept  painting 
in  check;  it  was  not  lack  of  talent,  for  other 
crafts  throve.  In  spite  of  the  arid  soil  on  which 
New  England  art  was  to  develop,  it  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  acquired  something  of  a  regional  style,  al- 
though this  does  not  actually  exist  where  an  art 
tradition  is  not  shared,  passed  on  and  added 
to,  by  a  number  of  artists.  In  New  England, 
painters  do  not  represent  a  school:  in  the  main 
each  worked  in  a  somewhat  solitary  fashion, 
with  an  occasional  look  at  what  the  others  were 
doing  and  an  eager  poring  over  such  prints  of 
English  work  as  happened  to  come  their  way. 
It  possesses  that  'liny'  quality  of  which  West 
complained,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  in  a  letter 
to  Copley  regarding  the  latter's  work.  'For  in 
nature,  everything  is  round.'  Yet  he  wished  to 
encourage  his  fellow  countryman  who  had  made 
such  remarkable  progress  unaided,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  following  words,  'You  have  got  to 
that  length  in  the  art  that  nothing  is  wanted 
to  perfect  you  now  but  a  sight  of  what  has 
been  done  bv  the  great  masters." 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  LOVELL,  1710-1778  :  BY  NATH- 
ANIEL SMI  BERT  (1735-1756)    :   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


New  England  portraiture  may  be  studied  under  its  English  influences,  as  in 
Smibert  and  Blackburn,  or  under  its  native  development  as  in  Feke  and  Gopley. 
The  work  of  John  Smibert  is  in  a  sense  the  rock  on  which  New  England  por- 
traiture was  founded.  He  is  credited  with  bringing  Kneller's  mannerisms  into 
American  painting,  without  contributing  very  much  else,  yet  his  work  has  a 
strong  personality  and,  for  its  primitive  vigour,  his  portrait  of  Dean  Berkeley 
and  his  Entourage,  which  belongs  to  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  As  the  progenitor  of  a  number  of  American  conversation  pieces, 
some  of  which  were  in  the  exhibition,  it  has  the  importance  of  a  foundation 
stone  in  American  art.  The  portrait  of  Isaac  Winslow  and  his  Family  by  Joseph 
Blackburn  (illustrated j,  a  recent  acquisition  at  the  Museum  in  Boston,  is  one 
of  these,  and  the  Royall  Family  by  Feke  another. 

Smibert  arrived  in  America  in  1 728,  with  George  Berkeley,  who  planned  to 
found  a  college  in  Bermuda.  In  1725  Berkeley  had  issued  'a  proposal  for  the 
better  supplying  of  churches  in  our  foreign  plantations  and  for  converting  the 
savage  Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  otherwise  called  the  isles  of  Bermuda.'  The  government  promised  a 
grant  of  £20,000  and  Berkeley  and  his  followers  sailed  for  America,  landing 
at  Newport,  which  was  as  near  as  they  ever  came  to  Bermuda.  The  endow  - 
ment never  arrived  and  after  three  years  the  Dean  returned  to  England.  In 
the  meantime  he  received  the  visits  of  leading  American  scholars  at  his  retreat 
near  Newport,  which  he  named  Whitehall,  and  on  becoming  interested  in  Yale 
as  an  institution  of  learning,  established  the  Berkelian  scholarships  and  prizes, 
which  have  been  awarded  ever  since  1733.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  found- 


DEAN  BERKELEY  AND  HIS  ENTOURAGE  :  BY  JOHN  SMIBERT  (1688-1751)  :  YALE  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ARTS  :  PROPERTY  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
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ing  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  so  that  his  influence 
on  American  education  was  not  inconsiderable.  Smibert  was 
left  to  make  his  way  alone  after  Berkeley's  departure  and 
he  made  an  auspicious  start  with  a  fortunate  marriage  in 
Boston.  He  painted  a  number  of  portraits  there,  and  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a  Boston  paper  states  that  at  this  studio  there 
could  be  seen  works  of  art  worthy  of  the  finest  collections. 
He  had  studied  art  under  Thornhill,  at  the  same  time  as  Ho- 
garth, but  unfortunately  for  America,  he  did  not  have  even  a 
modicum  of  the  latter's  genius.  His  studio,  however,  had  its 
effect  on  the  rising  painters  of  his  day.  Copley  saw  Smibert's 
copies  of  European  masters  and  was  especially  affected  by  those 
after  Van  Dyck.  Typical  of  the  influence  of  John  Smibert  is  his 
son  Nathaniel's  Portrait  of  John  Lovell  (illustrated)  which  has  its 
chief  value  as  a  document  of  the  period  rather  than  as  a  signi- 
ficant work  in  portraiture.  Lovell,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1 728, 
and  head  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  was  known  for 
his  unusual  combination  of  sternness  and  wit.  He  remained  a 
Loyalist  when  most  of  the  young  men  he  had  trained  were 
espousing  Revolutionary  doctrines,  and  leaving  Boston  for 
Halifax  with  other  emigres,  died  there  in  1778. 

A  contemporary  of  John  Smibert  was  the  engraver  Peter 
Pelham,  who  arrived  from  England  about  1727.  Perhaps  any 


THEODORE  ATKINSON,  JR.  :  PAINTED  BY  JOSEPH  BLACKBURN  :  FL.  AT  BOSTON  1754-1763 


portrayer  of  that  implacable  figure,  Cotton  Mather,  would  be 
remembered  for  that  reason  alone,  but  there  is  more  justifica- 
tion for  giving  Pelham  considerable  recognition.  His  harsh 
simplicity,  his  by  no  means  untrained  hand,  distinguish  his 
two  portraits  of  the  famous  Boston  divine,  and  of  the  lesser- 
known  Mather  Byles,  who  was  also  a  clergyman.  The  latter 
was  a  correspondent  of  Swift  and  Pope,  and  like  Lovell,  re- 
mained a  Loyalist. 

Joseph  Blackburn,  like  Smibert,  had  his  training  in  Eng- 
land, but  there  is  no  record  of  him  there  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  was  so  skilful  at  rendering 
costume  that  it  is  thought  he  was  a  drapery  painter  to  some 
better-known  master.  He  is  exceedingly  competent  in  handling 
accessories,  judged  by  the  standards  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can painting,  but  his  faces  are  quite  inexpressive  and  he  has 
no  power  in  suggesting  character.  However,  he  had  his  influ- 
ence because  of  his  facility,  and  others  copied  the  accessories 
and  gestures  which  gave  a  sophisticated  character  to  his  work. 
He  came  to  Boston  about  1754  and  remaining  there  about 
eight  years  left  a  number  of  paintings,  including  the  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Barrell  and  Theodore  Atkinson,  Jr.,  which  are  shown 
here,  and  illustrate  his  faults  and  his  virtues  adequately. 
Robert  Feke  (1705-c.  1750)  is  quite  different  in  his  art. 

Born  on  Long  Island  of  New  England  stock,  he 
never  had  any  training  save  what  he  gave  him- 
self, and  if  he  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean art  on  his  hypothetical  sea  voyages  there  is 
no  definite  proof  of  it.  While  in  Newport  in  1744, 
he  was  visited  by  the  Scotch  physician  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  whose  Itinerarium  is  invaluable 
for  impressions  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Mid-Cen- 
tury. He  wrote:  'An  old  acquaintance  .  .  .  carried 
me  to  one  Feake,  a  painter,  the  most  extraordin- 
ary genius  ever  I  saw,  for  he  does  pictures  toler- 
ably well  by  the  force  of  genius,  never  having  had 
any  teaching.  .  .  .  This  man  had  exactly  the  phiz 
of  a  painter,  having  a  long  pale  face,  sharp  nose, 
large  eyes— with  which  he  looked  upon  you  stead- 
fastly—long curled  black  hair,  a  delicate  white 
hand,  and  long  fingers.'  The  worthy  doctor  men- 
tioned a  painting  by  Feke,  The  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
which  indicates  that  the  subject  picture  as  opposed 
to  the  portrait  was  having  its  beginnings  w  ith  this 
interesting  artist.  It  was  copied  from  a  print,  the 
source  of  so  much  training  to  young  artists  in  a 
country  where  originals  were  unknown.  Copley 
made  use  of  prints  frequently,  as  the  source  of 
the  backgrounds,  pose,  etc.,  and  simply  added  the 
head  of  his  sitter;  this  was  not  laziness  on  his  part, 
but  a  sincere  effort  to  improve  by  employing  the 
means  of  others  more  capable  than  himself. 

Feke  painted  in  Philadelphia  in  1 746  members 
of  the  Willing  and  Tilghman  families,  and  the 
handsome  portrait  of  Tench  Francis  which  today 
belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In 
1 748  he  was  in  Boston  executing  the  portraits  of 
the  wealthy  Bowdoin  family.  His  career  was  brief, 
as  he  died  at  about  the  age  of  44.  Feke's  portraits 
are  thinly  painted,  his  figures  well  placed,  the 
modelling  is  firm.  He  is  the  first  native-born  Ameri- 
can painter  of  importance. 
John  Greenwood  ( 1 727-1 792)  was  far  less  gifted, 
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ISAAC  WINSLOW  AND  HIS  FAMILY  :  BY  JOSEPH  BLACKBURN   (ACTIVE   1754-1763)   :  PROPERTY   OF   THE   MUSEUM   OF   FINE   ARTS,  BOSTON 


but  he  is  an  interesting  figure,  well  worth  the  special  study  that 
has  been  given  by  a  recei.t  exhibition  at  the  Addison  Gallery 
of  Art  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  monograph/ by  Alan 
Burroughs.  His  training  was  humble  enough,  under  a  painter 
of  charts  and  coats-of-arms,  but  he  had  sufficient  skill,  so  that 
h:s  works  have  only  recently  been  freed  from  their  former  at- 
tributions to  Smibert,  Blackburn,  and  even  Copley.  In  1752 
he  went  to  Europe,  but  he  changed  his  vocation  from  painter 
to  picture  dealer  and  wrote  enthusiastically  of  old  masters  to 
his  friends  in  Boston. 

Joseph  Badger  (1 708-1 765),  who  was  described  as  a  'glazier,' 
was  more  limited  than  Greenwood  and  possibly  more  earnest. 
There  is  an  honest  striving  in  his  work  and  a  wistful  glance  at 
Blackburn's  accomplished  handling  of  textures  and  embroid- 
eries. He  depended  on  Smibert  also,  and,  like  others  of  his  day, 
on  English  engravings.  His  work  has  character,  and  often 
charm.  There  are  in  existence  his  four  portraits  of  the  Orne 
family,  showing  Timothy  Orne,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters, 
which  are  mentioned  in  a  memorandum  of  1757. 

To  place  Ralph  Earl  and  Gilbert  Stuart  or  John  Trumbull 
in  this  record,  it  is  necessary  to  single  out  only  their  early  work, 
for  the  real  accomplishments  of  these  three  came  at  the  end 
of  the  century  after  they  had  spent  some  years  in  England. 
Ralph  Earl  comes  off  best  in  this  early  view,  and  his  portrait 
of  the  Connecticut  statesman,  Roger  Sherman,  achieves  some- 
thing close  to  a  masterpiece  for  all  its  severity  and  even  awk- 
wardness. The  realistic  note  that  was  to  develop  so  richly  in 
Earl's  work  is  strongly  evident.  Gone  entirely  is  the  conven- 


tional drapery  background,  the  scenic  view  from  a  window  or 
balustrade,  which  had  been  the  portrait  painters'  stock  in 
trade.  Roger  Sherman,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  is  just  as  Earl 
saw  him,  and  in  addition  to  his  realistic  treatment  of  the  figuie 
he  shows  that  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  character.  His  paint- 
ings of  men  are  particularly  fine.  Roger  Sherman,  the  Connec- 
ticut shoemaker  who  became  a  lawyer,  judge,  treasurer  of 
Yale,  and  with  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Livingston, 
helped  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a  not- 
able figure  and  Earl  has  given  us  a  plausible  likeness. 

Gilbert  Stuart's  early  work  in  Newport,  after  his  tutelage 
under  the  visiting  Scotch  painter  Cosmo  Alexander,  has  little 
relation  to  his  later  style.  It  is  tight,  the  modelling  is  flat,  there 
is  none  of  the  freedom  which  he  later  achieved  so  brilliantly. 
Yet  he  had  a  successful  career  as  a  young  painter  in  Newport, 
and  doubtless  considered  himself  a  finished  master  by  the  year 
1 775  when  he  sailed  for  London.  His  portraits  of  John  Bannis- 
ter and  his  wife,  belonging  to  the  Redwood  Library  in  New- 
port, are  representative  of  this  youthful  era.  Far  less  than  Earl's 
Roger  Sherman  do  they  indicate  the  essential  gifts  which  the  art- 
ist was  later  to  develop. 

Copley,  born  in  Boston  about  1737,  was  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen a  recognized  portrait  painter.  He  had  an  early  struggle 
with  poverty  which  made  him  appreciate  the  import"  ice  of 
financial  success,  and  his  long-intended  trip  to  Engla  id  was 
delayed  for  years  because  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  leaving  so 
many  good  patrons.  Copley  was  only  second-rate  as  an  Anglo- 
American  painter,  while  his  early  portraits  of  the  leading  mem - 
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bcrs  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  families  represent 
the  best  in  native  American  portraiture.  They  develop  to  a 
great  extent  a  strong  realism.  The  Mifflin  portrait  pair  (illus- 
trated), which  is  one  of  his  best  works,  shows  a  simplicity  and 
ease  which  are  rarely  joined  together.  The  unending  struggle 
for  self-improvement  which  engaged  Copley's  early  years  had 
its  rewards. 

The  portrait  of  Thomas  Mifflin  and  his  Wife  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  Copley's  finest  works  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
field  of  eighteenth-century  American  portraiture.  The  'liny' 
quality  of  which  West  complained  has  become  vibrant,  con- 
trolled, and  flexible.  There  is  a  casual  air  of  ease  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  figures  which  has  been  arrived  at  by  studious 
application  to  the  portrait  painter's  problem.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  or  happy  accident.  It  is  a  rare  double  portrait  in 
which  the  two  subjects  share  equally  in  the  attention  of  the 
painter.  There  is  a  sparkle  about  it  which  is  rare  in  the  work 
of  the  period,  and  perhaps  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  the  more 
worldly  and  urbane  society  of  Philadelphia  as  compared  to 
that  of  Boston. 

The  important  part  of  the  career  of  Thomas  Mifflin  was 
ahead  of  him  at  the  time  this  portrait  was  painted,  in  1773,  a 


year  before  Copley  left  for  England  and  before  Mifflin  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  It  was  as  a  soldier- 
that  he  was  especially  distinguished,  being  Washington's  first 
aide-de-camp  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was  made  a 
Brigadier-General  in  1776.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1783, 
in  1 787  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was 
three  times  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  events  leading  to  the  Revolution  advanced,  Copley 
found  himself  in  a  sad  dilemma,  between  his  Tory  relations 
and  his  Whig  friends,  with  both  of  whom  he  sympathized  and 
for  a  time  enacted  the  hazardous  role  of  go-between.  When  he 
finally  left  Boston  in  1774  he  probably  did  not  visualize  an 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  or,  at  least,  not  so  soon.  The 
anxiety  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  his  step-brother, 
Henry  Pelham,  indicate  that  his  stay  in  London,  where  he  was 
meeting  with  modest  success,  was  greatly  affected  by  his  con- 
cern, and  when  in  1775  they  were  reunited  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  English  career. 

The  exhibition  at  Worcester  also  presented  two  portraits 
from  the  Holyoke  family  by  the  enigmatic  Benjamin  Blythe 
(1746 — died  after  1 78 1 ) ;  and  the  portraits  of  Ebenezer  De  - 
tion  and  his  Wife  by  an  unknown  artist  who  is  probably  Win- 
throp  Chandler  ( 1 747-1 790).  Cosmo  Hamilton, 
the  Scottish  painter  whose  brief  residence  in 
Newport  had  so  much  significance  for  the  young 
Gilbert  Stuart,  was  also  represented.  He  was  in 
New  England  only  from  1770  to  1772,  but  he 
was  able  to  introduce  a  fresh  and  authentic  link 
with  European  painting  which  places  him  in  a 
more  important  place  in  reference  to  the  period 
than  his  own  talents  merit. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  exhibition  there 
were  shown  eight  anonymous  paintings  from 
the  region  around  Boston  and  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  painted  in  the  early  years  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Of  this  group  the  portraits  of 
James  Pierrepont  and  his  Wife  were  painted  in 
1  7 1  1 ,  and  the  rest  were  of  about  the  same  period . 
They  bridged  the  gap  between  the  chief  can- 
vases of  this  exhibition  and  the  earlier  portraits 
shown  in  the  one  to  which  it  was  a  sequel,  the 
1934  exhibition  of  seventeenth-century  painting 
in  New  England  held  at  the  same  Museum.  It 
is  evident  from  these  modest  portraits,  with 
their  unaffected  simplicity,  that  the  Eighteenth 
Century  had  produced  a  new  element  in  paint- 
ing. They  belong  with  the  new  century,  and  do 
not  have  the  harsh,  formal  quality  of  the  works 
of  the  Seventeenth.  Without  the  professional 
mannerisms  which  Smibert  was  able  to  intro- 
duce, they  have  an  unassuming  charm  of  their 
own.  Their  type  soon  disappeared  from  view, 
but  they  have  a  quality  which  rightly  places 
them  at  the  beginning  of  an  artistic  period  and 
appears  again  in  the  realism  of  Copley  and  Earl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibition  under  re- 
view has  provided  students  of  American  paint- 
ing with  a  most  instructive  historical  sequence, 
affording  ample  material  for  critical  compari- 
son with  the  far  from  unproductive  period  of 
American  portrait  painting  which  immediately 
ensued,  a  period  wherein  the  hitherto  strongly 
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British  influence  finally  declined  and  a  thor- 
oughly native  American  school  arose. 

It  is  not  perhaps  presuming  too  much  to 
look  forward  to  a  future  exhibition  which 
will  give  us  the  next  chapter  of  the  story,  in 
portraits  by  such  men  as  Morse,  Leslie, 
Eastman  Johnson,  Jarvis,  Thomas  Sulley, 
Harding  and  Alexander. 

We  may  recall  that  the  Revolution  marks 
a  definite  break  and,  to  a  degree,  by  making 
it  difficult,  practically  put  an  end  to,  or  at 
least  discouraged,  the  visits  which  the  older 
artists  had  made,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  London  and  Paris.  Thus  Ameri- 
can artists  tended  to  remain  at  home  and  to 
develop  their  native  talent  for  expression, 
which  was  all  the  more  commendable  be- 
cause so  often  resulting  from  inborn  aptitude 
rather  than  from  tradition  and  training. 

Of  those  artists  whose  names  we  have  re- 
hearsed we  may  say  that  they  occupy  an 
unique  place  in  the  story  of  American  paint- 
ing. There  is,  for  instance,  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Morse  system  of  telegraphy,  whose  portrait 
of  Lafayette  at  New  York  is  a  notable  work. 
There  is  Eastman  Johnson,  renowned  for  his 
straightforward  presentation  of  characters 
well  known  in  American  history.  And  Leslie 
and  his  friend  Morse  also  may  be  thought  of 
as  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  Stuart. 


THOMAS  MIFFLIN  AND  HIS  WIFE  :  BY  J.  S.  COPLEY  :  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


SCRATCH  CROSS  CHINA 

(Continued  from  page  I2g) 

would  have  been  discovered  bearing  Sadler's  name, 
if  they  were  the  productions  of  Chaffers,  transfer 
decorated  by  his  usual  artist. 

Finally,  we  have  never  heard  that  Chaffers 
modelled  figures;  and  I  now  show  (No.  v)  a  female 
figure,  marked  with  the  scratch  cross — the  only  one 
known  so  marked.  This  figure  is  9  inches  in  height 
and  the  colours  are  blue,  pink,  green  and  brown,  all 
enamelled  over  glaze.  The  curious  eyes  of  this  figure 
are  very  like  those  on  a  pair  of  Liverpool  figures 
illustrated  in  a  former  article  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  November  1 940.  True,  we  have  no  knowledge  that 
Reid  made  figures,  but  the  man  who  modelled  the 
bust  now  discovered ,  obviously  had  the  necessary  skill . 

It  has  been  suggested  and  almost  accepted  that 
Robert  Hancock  worked  at  Liverpool  as  well  as  at 
Battersea,  Worcester  and,  probably,  Bow;  and  the 
cylindrical  mug  shown  in  No.  iv  bears  out  this  state- 
ment and  helps  to  attribute  scratch  cross  to  Liver- 
pool. The  engraving  is  from  Francois  Boucher's 
Decoration  Chinoise,  representing  Le  Feu,  and  the  same 
as  that  appearing  on  a  Worcester  mug  (No.  vi) .  No. 
vii  shows  the  reverse  of  the  Worcester  example, 
which  coincides  with  that  of  the  Liverpool  mug. 
Hancock  appears  to  have  moved  freely  from  firm  to 


firm,  and  Mr.  Jewitt  asserts  that  he  worked  for 
Caughley  in  addition  to  the  places  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  possible  that  he  was  attracted  to  Liver- 
pool by  the  advertisements  of  Reid  &  Co.,  and 
worked  for  that  firm,  hence  the  appearance  of  his 
work  on  scratch  cross  pieces. 

Another  mug  shows  the  design  of  the  birds  and 
upturned  basket  of  fruit,  here  illustrated  on  a 
Worcester  example  (No.  viii).  This  design  was  pic- 
tured in  The  Connoisseur  in  1929,  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  John  A.  G.  Watson,  on  Robert  Sayer's  book, 
The  Ladies  Amusement,  and  mentioned  as  signed  by  R. 
Hancock.  It  is  also  shown  on  a  Liverpool  potteryjug 
in  the  same  paper,  but  I  venture  to  question  the 
writer's  conclusion  that  it  was  printed  by  Sadler  and 
Green.  Hancock  was  born  in  1 730  and  died  in  1 8 1 7, 
so  that  he  would  be  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  our 
only  date  on  scratch  cross  pieces. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  case  for  Reid  &  Co. 
has  been  proved  as  the  makers  of  scratch  cross  china, 
but  these  few  facts  are  offered  as  a  foundation  for 
further  enquiry.  Mr.  Allman's  discovery  of  a  bust 
signed  by  William  Reid  has  come  as  a  surpri<"  ;  and 
who  knows  what  further  discoveries  may  /et  be 
made? 

Perhaps  even  a  piece  of  blue  and  white  china 
ware,  plainly  marked  'Reid  &  Co.'  ! 
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CANADIANS  GUARDING  THE  ESTUARY  SKY  :  PAINTED  FOR  THE  NATION'S  W 
OFFICE  ARTIST  :  SHOWN  AT  THIS  YEAR'S  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION  :  BY 


HAVING  been  sifted  through  the  meshes  of  an  exacting 
selection  committee,  artists  must  feel  it  something  of 
an  indignity  to  submit  their  work  to  the  caprices  of 
a  critic's  mood.  But  the  critic's  task  is  not  a  light  one.  He  is 
often  a  jaded  and  perplexed  person,  apt  to  take  an  unsym- 
pathetic view  of  everything  that  conflicts  with  his  own  pre- 
dilections. If  he  be  honest,  he  will  recognize  the  fact  that  each 
individual  work  of  art  presents  a  different  problem  and  must 
be  considered  from  a  different  point  of  view.  To  read  the  art- 
ist's intentions  is  to  discover  his  virtues.  What  the  sophisticated 
critic  has  lost  through  his  intensive  studies  is  that  fine  unthink- 
ing rapture  that  excites  less  surfeited  observers.  We  are  sure  that 
he  never,  even  in  the  presence  of  great  masterpieces,  feels  that 
thrill  of  wonder  and  admiration  which  the  British  public  felt, 
let  us  say,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  And  in  so 
large  an  assembly  as  a  Royal  Academy  exhibition  pictures  are 
cruel  to  one  another.  They  are  out  to  kill.  Those  who  paint  for 
exhibitions  are  aware  that  they  are  participators  in  a  struggle. 
They  must  tune  to  a  pitch  they  can  only  guess  at.  In  some 
subtle  way  their  work  is  affected  accordingly.  If  one  eye  has  to 
be  kept  on  the  approbation  of  the  crowd  while  the  other  aims 
at  the  target  dictated  by  conscience,  the  strain  will  make  itself 
felt.  Add  to  this  the  multiplicity  of  interests,  the  antagonism 
of  schools,  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  what  constitutes  good 
painting  and  the  general  welter  of  human  affairs,  and  it  be- 
comes a  wonder  that  the  prevailing  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  is  not  greater. 

The  struggle,  however,  is  not  altogether  to  the  bad.  In  the 
long  run  it  must  prove  beneficial.  There  will  be  no  time  in  the 
future  to  settle  down  in  those  complacent  and  deadening 
grooves  which  in  easier  circumstances  so  often  infected  art  with 
a  fatal  stupor.  Our  artists  may  not  always  be  certain  of  their 
direction,  but  they  are  keener  on  striking  out  new  paths  and  are 
obviously  actuated  by  a  divine  discontent  with  things  as  they  are. 


AR  RECORDS  :  BY  HENRY  LAMB,  A.R.A.,  WAR 
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Seldom  have  we 
found  a  Royal  Acad- 
emy so  interesting  as 
the  present  one.  It  is 
full  of  widely  varied 
approaches,  even  when 
identical  subject-mat- 
ter has  been  the  in- 
spiration. For  example, 
there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  renderings  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Now 
exposed  from  new 
viewpoints  through 
enemy  devastation,  it 
has  provided  much 
fresh  and  attractive 
material.  Painters  have 
been  quick  to  realize 
this,  but  their  ways  of 
seeing  it  and  their 
treatment  are  legion. 
War  episodes,  portraits,  landscapes  and  still-life  predomin- 
ate. Street  scenes  are  also  much-favoured  subjects.  The  classico- 
historical  formula  is  kept  in  countenance  only  by  Russell 
Flint's  ably  designed  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  but  a  very  human 
substitute  has  been  found  in  such  realistic  compositions  as 
Steven  Spurrier's  amusing  Victorian  drawing-room  scene 
Music;  Henry  Lamb's  The  Painter's  Family;  and  Pursuits  of 
Peace  (a  group  of  bathing  girls)  by  Harold  Williamson.  Real- 
ism, often  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  decorative  systema- 
tization,  is  rather  the  keynote  of  the  exhibition.  The  several 
highly-wrought  paintings  of  Chinese  and  Burmese  characters 
in  native  dress  by  Gerald  Kelly  show  this  tendency.  All  are 
scholarly,  carefully  planned  and  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment. This  painter  is  immune  from  the  inclination  to  over- 
strain pitch.  In  W.S.M.  (Mr.  Somerset  Maugham) :  'A  Glass  of 
Sherry  in  the  Studio'  the  penumbra  natural  to  a  top-lit  room  is 
kept  in  perfect  adjustment  to  the  figure  and  objects  within  it. 
Incidentally,  a  small  painting,  where  the  recession  of  tones  is 
so  perfectly  registered  as  to  become  almost  a  stereoscopic 
reality,  is  Leslie  Foot's  Second  Shift:  Vane  Tempest  Colliery,  Sea- 
ham  Harbour.  Charles  Cundall  has  produced  several  of  his  clear- 
sighted and  valuable  records  of  the  work  of  our  bombers  for 
the  Nation's  War  Records.  All  are  excellent,  bear  the  impress 
of  truth  and  are  painted  with  notable  efficiency.  In  Stamford 
Bridge,  Alfred  Thomson  shows  what  sentiment  can  do  with  a 
bald  and  unattractive  subject — a  deserted  and  rather  squalid 
stretch  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  The  same  artist,  in  his 
portrait  of  Viscount  Trenchard,  vividly  characterized,  gives  full 
value  to  the  Marshal's  redoubtable  length  of  limb.  Thomson, 
gifted  in  this  respect  himself,  has  had  similar  opportunities  in 
his  study  of  an  aggressive  young  woman  in  the  nude,  taking 
her  stance  on  an  equally  aggressive  carpet.  Nothing  else,  save 
a  solitary  chair,  goes  to  complete  this  picture,  which  is  called 
The  Furnished  Room.  Bearing  this  assertiveness  in  mind,  Augus- 
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tus  John's  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Portal,  looks  modest  and 
diffident.  Judged  by  the  painter's  own  standard  this  portrait 
cannot  be  accounted  a  success. 

How  different  does  the  human  species  appear  to  different 
eyes.  The  vigour  of  health  and  breeziness  plays  through  the 
entire  series  of  T.  C.  Dugdale's  robust  and  full-blooded  por- 
traits, male  and  female.  These  again  assert  themselves  by  their 
vitality  and  suggest  the  power  of  mobility.  Two  portraits  by 
David  Jagger,  Lady  Bedingfeld  and  The  Countess  of  Inchcape,  are 
'stills'  compared  with  those  by  Dugdale  and  Thomson,  and 
from  their  frontal  pose  and  their  awesome  perfections  of  finish 
the  visitor  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  at  first  sight  that 
the  absent  Mr.  Brockhurst  had  prompted  them.  Also  stricken 
to  stillness,  veridical  in  every  detail,  but  lifeless  in  Meredith 
Frampton's  vision,  are  the  trio  depicted  in  Sir  Ernest  Gowers, 
Senior  Regional  Commissioner  for  London.  We  felt  almost  uncom- 
fortable in  the  presence  of  these  miraculously  wrought,  dead- 
alive  effigies,  hermetically  sealed  in  their  airless  and  dustproof 
vacuum.  Yet  all  honour  to  a  man  who  can  accomplish  such  an 
uncanny  feat  of  skill  and  endurance  as  this.  Frankenstein  could 
have  done  no  more.  There  is  a  vastly  greater  illusion  of  human 
life  in  the  unforced  and  natural  likenesses  by  Arnold  Mason, 
whose  insight  is  particularly  sympathetic  in  his  child-portrait 
Anthony  son  of  Dr.  E.  N.  Chamberlain. 

The  celebrities  who  confront  us  from  the  walls  are  endless. 
There  is  Earl  Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  by  Francis  Dodd,  a  rather  dry 
and  sandy-coloured  performance,  and  here,  Sir  Alfred  Webb- 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  admirably 
depicted  by  Francis  Hodge.  The  Prime  Minister,  grim  and 
purposeful,  as  seen  by  Egerton  Cooper,  in  Profile  for  Victory,  de- 
served a  better  setting,  flanked  as  it  is  by  an  officer,  albeit  ex- 
cellently painted,  in  a  scarlet  mess  jacket.  The  Premier's  mas- 
sive features  tell  admirably  in  this  less  familiar  view  and  the 
painter  has  achieved  a  memorable  record  of  them.  Nearby  is 
Frank  Salisbury's  purple-robed  portrait  of  Field  Marshal  Smuts, 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa.  Yet  another  outstanding  portrait 
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is  that  of  A.  F.  Tschiffely,  who  made  an  unforgettable  ride 
through  the  two  Americas,  handled  with  splendid  breadth 
and  ease  by  J.  B.  Manson.  In  the  main,  all  these  portraits  are 
more  or  less  high-pitched,  after  the  modern 
fashion.  By  contrast,  Arthur  Devas  has  adopted 
a  more  resonant  palette,  of  fuller  and  deeper 
tonality,  harking  back  to  an  earlier  practice,  and 
in  doing  so  he  gains  a  measurable  advantage. 
His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dylan  Thomas  is  one  of  the 
richest  pieces  of  paint  in  the  exhibition,  if  only 
by  its  tonal  range.  But  it  is  also  full  of  the  grace 
and  charm  of  personality.  One  of  the  new  Asso- 
ciates, Edward  le  Bas,  convinces  us  more  of  his 
powers  as  a  colourist  in  By  the  Window  and  The 
Blue  Room  than  he  does  as  a  draughtsman  in  his 
portrait  A  Young  Soldier.  The  last  is  nevertheless 
a  very  compactly  planned  canvas.  Intense  real- 
ism distinguishes  all  Dame  Laura  Knight's  ef- 
forts, especially  in  Ruby  Loftus  Screwing  a  Breech- 
Ring  (for  a  Bofors  anti-aircraft  gun)  and  A  Balloon 
Site.  The  latter,  and  a  fine  agricultural  scene 
Corn,  which  to  our  thinking  is  a  trifle  forced  in 
effect,  have  been  painted  for  British  War  Records. 

If  portrait  painters  show  marked  differences 
of  approach,  landscape  painters  show  r  >  less 
divergence.  Poles  apart  are  the  several  r  nder- 
ings  of  British  scenery  of  Reginald  Brundiit  and 
those  of  Algernon  Newton.  The  former  sends  this 
year  very  brilliant  sketches,  impressions  rather, 
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but  evincing  rare  insight  and  understanding  of  weather  condi- 
tions, soil  and  even  sensation  of  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand  Newton  revels  in  microscopic  detail,  in  forced  effect  and 
in  a  precision  which  endeavours  to  place  before  us  the  entire 
scene  in  miniature,  that  is  almost  too  much  for  us.  It  is  true 
they  have  a  stereoscopic  quality  which  makes  them  appear  like 
small  dioramas,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  shadows  can 
be  so  uniformly  colourless.  A  few  Exmoor  Landscapes  (in  ad- 
dition to  his  usual  horse  paintings)  do  credit  to  the  versatility 
and  craftsmanship  of  A.  J.  Munnings,  besides  an  acutely  ob- 
served portrait  of  small  dimensions,  A  Partisan,  IQ40.  His  pic- 
ture of  Lord  Astor  and  the  Cleveden  Stud  A  Summer  Evening, 
J939->  1S  m  his  rn°st  brilliant  vein.  A  good  word  should  be  said 
for  The  Deserted  Workshop,  remarkably  truthful  in  the  contrast- 
ing effects  of  sun  and  shade,  by  Frederick  W.  Elwell.  Of  the 
many  visions  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  we  have  remarked,  Harold 
Speed's  The  Heart  of  the  City  is  perhaps  the  most  haunting.  It 
rises  clear  in  the  moonlight  above  the  gaping  ruins  of  ware- 
houses, where  a  solitary  figure  mounts  watch.  The  most  impres- 
sive of  C.  R  W.  Nevinson's  exhibits  this  year,  in  our  opinion, 
are  two  canvases  showing  London  Triumphant  in  the  Fourth  Tear 
of  War  ('painted  from  the  roof  of  the  Dorchester  Hotel). 

Other  landscapes  of  more  than  usual  interest  are  the  finely 
planned  Winter,  Arundel  Park,  Sussex,  by  William  T.  Wood,  The 
Birth  of  the  River  Rhone,  by  Sydney  Lee,  The  Big  Walnuts  in 
Spring,  by  W.  G.  de  Glehn,  and  the  elegiac  Painswick  Mill  Pool, 
by  C.  M.  Gere.  The  last-named  artist  is  a  natural  designer,  and 
if  he  has  formalized  his  vision  after  the  recipe  of  the  Venetian 
Seicento,  he  has  thoroughlyjustified  it.  Souvenir  by  James  Gunn, 
a  large  still-life,  the  interior  of  the  studio  of  the  late  James 


Pryde,  together  with  some  of  his  personal  belongings,  is  a 
touching  tribute  by  the  artist  to  a  departed  friend.  Moreover 
it  displays  something  of  the  deceased  painter's  preferences  in 
the  colours  of  the  objects  shown. 

The  water-colours,  drawings  and  prints  make  an  attractive; 
display.  They  are  seldom  so  adventurous  as  the  oil  pictures,  but 
sound  scholarship  is  seen  on  every  hand,  with  a  resulting  high 
level  of  accomplishment.  Here  the  melee  of  rough  and  tumble 
is  less  evident:  No  one  handles  this  intractable  medium  with 
greater  facility  than  Russell  Flint.  Examples  of  his  remarkable 
skill  are  The  'Bravade,'  St.  Tropez,  a  street  scene  filled  with  the  re- 
flected glow  of  light  and  colour,  and  The  Leaking  Aqueduct  near 
Adra.  This  artist's  talented  son,  Francis  Russell  Flint,  sends  a 
vivid  recollection  of  a  naval  incident  in  which  he  participated, 
H.M.S.  ThaneCs  Last  Fight.  Cleanliness  of  handling  and  mas- 
tery over  material  distinguish  alike  the  works  of  Henry  Rush- 
bury,  Gerald  Ackermann,  John  Wheatley,  Cecil  Hunt,  Fred 
Roe  and  Leslie  Badham,  as  poetic  interpretation  distinguishes 
that  of  Sir  George  Clausen.  The  tempera  paintings  Under- 
growth and  The  Flint  in  the  Field,  by  Eliot  Hodgkin,  and  For- 
sythia,  by  Leo  Klin,  are  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Sculpture  has  of  late  years  been  marked  by  a  notable  change. 
It  is  at  once  more  robust  and  more  realistic  and  shows  a  wider 
understanding  of  plastic  values.  Lack  of  public  interest  and 
limited  encouragement  handicapped  our  sculptors  a  genera- 
tion back,  otherwise  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  British 
practitioners  should  not  have  risen  to  the  stature  of  some  of 
the  greater  Continental  exponents.  More  than  one  has  shown 
the  ability  to  do  so.  Much  is  due  to  newer  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. A  bolder  approach  and  better  grasp  of  the  essentials  of 
sculptural  form  are  seen  in  place  of  the  laborious  smoothing 
of  surfaces  formerly  practised.  Professional  critics  laid  a  very 
heavy  hand  on  sculpture  which  did  not  conform  to  their  notion 
of  finish.  Many  of  the  portraits  now  at  the  Academy  show  that 
touch  of  reinforcement  by  emphasis  which  does  so  much  to 
bring  dead  clay  or  metal  to  life.  A  notable  collection  of  portraits 
lines  the  walls  of  the  Lecture  Room.  Search  for  character  and 
energetic  modelling  distinguish  The  Late  Viscount  Craigavon  by 
Leonard  Merrifield,  The  Late  Michael  Hankey,  Fighter-Pilot  by 
Alfred  Hardiman,  Sir  William  Beveridge  by  Benno  Elkan,  the 
Study  of  a  Mans  Head  by  Sir  W.  Goscombe  John,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Winston  S.  Churchill  by  Sir  W.  Reid  Dick,  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Philip  Vian,  K.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Field-Marshal  Smuts  by  Prince 
Birabongse,  Commander  Robert  Ryder,  V.C.,  and  many  more. 

Imaginative  or  purely  decorative  works  are  few,  but  what 
is  seen  gives  hope  for  the  future.  The  few  include  Gilbert  Led- 
ward's  gracefully  designed  Fountain  Figure,  carved  in  Portland 
stone,  Alan  Durst's  group  in  carved  oak,  The  Annunciation,  with 
its  angel  of  distinctly  Florentine  origin,  Winifred  Turner's 
Figurine,  sufficiently  stylized  and  pleasantly  reminiscent  of 
Tanagra,  Sir  William  Goscombe  John's  attractive  statuette 
group  in  bronze,  A  Sea  Idyll,  another  by  Allan  Howes  who  set 
himself  a  very  difficult  problem  in  Dawn,  David  R.  McFall's 
Bull  Calf  and  Siegfied  Charoux's  Girl  and  Child,  in  bronze. 

No  visitor  should  exhaust  his  staying  powers  before  examin- 
ing the  Revised  Plans  of  the  Royal  Academy  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  the  Redevelopment  of  Central  London.  So  import- 
ant is  this  matter,  that  it  calls  for  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion and  study,  and  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  future 
occasion.  This  massive  exhibit  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  are  preparing  to  make  a  start  at  the  earliest 
favourable  moment.  May  it  come  soon! 
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AID  TO  CHINA  EXHIBITION 

IN  affection  and  admiration  for  our  far-Eastern  Ally,  in 
recognition  of  her  time-honoured  civilization  and  of  her 
heroism  in  the  struggle  against  a  merciless  adversary  who 
is  deeply  in  her  debt,  has  this  tribute  been  paid  by  the  artists 
of  Great  Britain  and  a  few  friends.  'For  five  terrible  years'  the 
Prime  Minister  reminded  us  in  his  foreword,  'in  the  face  of 
incredible  difficulties  has  she  withstood  the  long  prepared 
onslaught  of  highly  militarised  Japan.'  What  British  artists 
have  given  to  Lady  Cripps'  United  Aid  to  China  Fund  in  the  hope 
that  their  sympathy  might  bring  some  measure  of  relief  to  this 
great  nation  was  gladly  given.  In  times  of  halved  incomes  it 
is  no  small  thing  for  artists  to  surrender  half  their  sales  and 
Ave  hope  and  believe  that  the  public  response  has  been  no  less 
generous.  Let  it  be  recorded  further  that  some  exhibits  have 
been  presented  outright.  Over  seven  hundred  works  from  art- 
ists of  all  creeds  and  classes  were  shown,  united  alike  in  their 
desire  to  give  material  expression  of  their  goodwill.  In  addi- 
tion, a  section  was  arranged  consisting  entirely  of  Chinese 
painting  and  objects  of  art  to  be  sold  in  the  same  good  cause, 
a  hundred  and  seventy-one  precious  gifts  from  warm-hearted 
donors. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Aid  to  Russia  Exhibition  last  year,  the 
locale  was  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  which  nor- 
mally enshrines  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Tenny- 
son was  again  the  most  efficient  Hon.  Organizer.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  formally  opened  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Chen,  the  Chinese 
Charge  d' Affaires,  on  March  31st. 

Obviously  this  is  not  an  occa- 
sion for  criticism,  but  we  may 
say  with  conviction,  that  the  ex- 
hibition as  a  whole  reached  a 
su.  prisingly  high  level  of  attain- 
ment and  gave  an  excellent 
illustration  of  modern  taste  and 
trends  in  art,  sufficiently  salted 
with  tradition.  Every  gallery 
was  filled  to  capacity  and,  we 
believe,  more  works  would  have 
been  forthcoming  had  there 
been  room  to  place  them. 

Twenty-one  works  were  con- 
tributed byR.A.'sandA.R.A.'s. 
It  is  not  seemly  to  discriminate 
in  such  circumstances,  but  the 
notes  in  our  catalogue  record  a 
high  percentage  of  preferences, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  set  down 
here.  Among  those  we  found 
especially  attractive  were  Philip 
Connard's  charming  Leda  and 
the  Swan  and  Flying  Swans, 
Segovia  depicted  in  rather  steely 
sunlight  by  Charles  Cundall, 
an  alluring  adolescent  female 


nude  The  Good  Earth,  by  T.  C.  Dugdalc,  Ethel  Walker's  Snow 
and  Wind,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  a  class  of  subject  in  which  she  excels, 
George  Harcourt's  allegorical  piece  Hope  and  Humanity,  secured 
by  an  admirer  in  the  U.S.A.,  another  serious  and  rather  im- 
pressive figure  composition,  As  the  Lord  Liveth,  by  Otway 
McCannell  which  contains  echoes  of  the  great  Venetians. 
Augustus  John  was  represented  by  a  characteristic  work,  The 
Girl  with  Red  Hair,  Duncan  Grant  by  a  vivid  Winter  Scene  and 
an  equally  brilliant  painting  of  Newhaven,  and  from  Arthur 
Devas  came  a  pleasing  harmony  of  silks  and  fabrics  'in  ordered 
disorder'  about  a  sewing  machine,  The  Dressmaker' 's  Table.  A 
group  of  forlorn  folk  in  Ursula  McCannell's  Invocation  made 
an  appeal  by  its  genuine  pathos,  and  in  Peril  of  the  Sea,  uncover- 
ing the  ghastly  flotsam  of  the  dead,  Raymond  Coxon  once 
again  reminded  us  of  the  terrible  toll  of  the  deep.  A  lurid  re- 
presentation of  Bath  Abbey  enduring  its  blitz,  a  convincing 
first-hand  impression,  was  contributed  by  George  Melhuish; 
Middlesex  Hospital  on  a  similar  night,  by  Feliks  Topolski,  was  a 
painted  inferno.  We  should  also  mention  the  striking  double 
portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hsuing  by  Joseph  Oppenheimer. 

In  sculpture,  Epstein  sent  a  unique  cast  of  his  bust  of  a 
Chinese  girl  'Chia  Pi,'  Dora  Gordine  a  bronze  Chinese  Head, 
Allan  Howes  a  Marble  Fish  and  Gertrude  Knoblock  a  pleasing 
garden  statue  The  Watchman.  The  large  number  of  excellent 
works  sent  should  help  to  swell  the  Fund  and  ensure  Mr. 
Churchill's  hopes  for  'the  greatest  possible  success.' 

In  the  Chinese  Section  could  be  seen  the  very  attractive  rose 
quartz  carving  of  a  flute  player  given  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
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Mary,  a  bowl  carved  in  white  jade  with  mask  and  ring  handles  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period  from  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten,  a  Ming  group  of  Qwan  Tin  and  a  Child  given 
by  Mr.  Victor  Rienaecker,  an  early  bronze  Wine  Ewer  and  a  carved  and  painted 
figure  from  Messrs.  Sparks  and  similar  gifts  from  Messrs.  Spink  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Bluett,  and  Messrs.  Liberty.  These  were  supplemented  by  many  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art  from  private  donors,  including  a  generous  number  of  eigh- 
teenth-century colour  prints  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr. 


A  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HEN  a  firm  standing  so  high  in  repute  as  that  of  M.  Harris  &  Sons) 
achieves  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  it  is  something  to  remark  upon.  From 
its  modest  beginnings  in  a  small  shop  in  New  Oxford  Street  dealing  in  'every-day' 
furniture  new  and  second-hand,  it  has  grown  to  the  vast  emporium  of  to-day  con- 
taining over  1 20  showrooms  and  occupying  the  better  part  of  a  complete  island 
site.  In  1868  the  late  Mr.  Moss  Harris,  who  died  in  1941,  was  only  seven  years 
old.  Somewhere  about  this  time  the  chance  sale  of  a  Sheraton  sideboard  proved  * 
to  be  such  good  business,  that  the  proprietors  conceived  the  idea  that  genuine  1 
antique  furniture  might  attract  good  customers,  both  from  the  collecting  and  the 
investment  point  of  view.  This  successful  policy  has  been  followed  ever  since. 

How  many  items  the  galleries  contain  and  what  the  value  of  them,  would  be 
difficult  for  any  casual  visitor  to  assess.  Many  times  we  have  strolled  through  the 
tastefully  arranged  salons,  confessing  to  our  bewilderment  at  their  extent  and 
always  with  renewed  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  British  craftsman.  For  it  was  especially  in  the  finest  examples  of  furniture 
made  by  our  own  skilled  craftsmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  Mr.  Harris 
found  his  greatest  delight  and  interest.  His  judgment  in  this  matter  was  never  im- 
pugned, and  his  name  was  a  guarantee  for  every  piece  that  had  passed  through  his  hands.  In  1928,  he  made  a  record  bid  at 
Christie's  for  English  furniture — ten  thousand  one  hundred  guineas  for  a  superb  silver-mounted  suite,  comprising  a  side  table, 
a  mirror  and  a  pair  of  torcheres.  A  similar  suite  of  slightly  earlier  date  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  and  is  illustrated 
on  p.  123  of  our  present  number.  Two  excellent  little  books  have  been  issued  by  the  house  of  Harris,  modest  in  scale,  but 
admirably  concise,  ''Old  English  Furniture''  and  ''The  English  Chair:  Its  History  and  Evolution.'' 

In  1935  Messrs.  Harris  opened  further  premises  at  a  corner  site  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  here  was  held  their  well-remembered 
exhibition  'The  English  Chair'  to  which  many  enthusiastic  collectors  lent  valuable  examples.  Here  also  were  placed  on  view 
some  of  the  choicest  specimens  from  the  firm's  stock,  now  however  fortunately  hidden  in  a  place  of  safety  till  the  war  comes 
to  an  end. 


ROSE  QUARTZ  CARVING  OF  A  MUSICIAN  :  GIVEN 
BY  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  MARY  TO  THE  ARTISTS' 
AID    CHINA    EXHIBITION    AT    HERTFORD  HOUSE 


A  JUBILEE  CELEBRATION 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  our  contempor- 
ary The  Studio  on  reaching  its  Jubilee,  an 
event  marked  by  the  publication  of  the  April 
and  May  numbers  in  a  simultaneous  issue,  blos- 
soming in  twenty-two  colour  plates  and  a  cover 
by  Eric  Kennington,  symbolic  of  its  faith.  The 
articles  take  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  visual 
arts  and  ci  afts  of  the  past  half-century  by  chosen 
writers,  pi ''laced  by  an  editorial.  The  latter 
utters  the  timely  warning  'Ahead  of  us  lies  a 
maze  of  tangled  tracks,  only  one  of  which  will 
lead  us  to  the  goal.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is 
largely  because  art  became  purposeless  and  so 
was  divorced  from  true  living  that  the  world  has 
suffered  SO  much  disaster  in  the  last  century.' 

The  present  chaotic  state  of  the  arts  is  only 
too  obvious  on  every  hand.  Unfortunately  the 
confusion  is  encouraged  by  sophists  and  axe- 
grinders,  self-advertising  exploiters,  neurasthe- 
nics and  simpletons,  and  it  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  steer  a  course  of  straightforward  and  single- 
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THE  BRIDGE,  BLE.XHEIM  :   A    RECENT   WATER-COLOUR    PAINTING    BY    ADRIAN  BURY 


minded  endeavour  towards  thai  goal  of  which 
the  editor  speaks.  It  will  involve  harder  work 
and  greater  effort  than  is  being  generally  shown. 
The  editor  sounds  a  trumpet-call  for  the  advance 
in  the  following  wise  sentences.  'The  artist  and 
craftsman  exercising  their  creative  instincts,  pro- 
ject themselves  into  their  work  and  expend  them- 
selves in  emulation  of  the  greater  Creation  and 
the  Infinite.  .  .  .'  'The  search  for  perfection  satis- 
fies the  human  mind  and  spirit  and  subdues  dis- 
ruptive influences.''  We  take  the  liberty  of  italicizing 
the  last  three  words.  The  Studio,  we  are  sure, 
will  lead  the  way. 

A  WATER-COLOUR  OF  BLENHEIM 

BLENHEIM,  the  great  house  built  for  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  immemorially 
associated  with  the  name  of  Churchill,  offers 
many  and  rare  opportunities  for  the  landscape 
painter.  In  its  setting  of  rolling  woodlands  and 
sylvan  waters  it  makes  an  exceptionally  fine  sub- 
ject for  classical  treatment,  as  Mr.  Adrian  Bury 

has  discovered.  Apart  from  its  historic  associations,  we  are  happy  to  reproduce  his  picture  of  the  Bridge  built  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  as  an  approach  to  the  Palace.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Bury's  masterly  water-colour  are  sufficiently  obvious,  in  its  air  of 
grand  simplicity  and  sense  of  space,  but  a  few  details  about  the  bridge  itself  may  be  of  interest.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  a  hun- 
dred and  one  feet,  and  bestrides  the  waters  of  the  Glyme  Brook  which  Vanbrugh  had  converted  into  a  lake.  In  spite  of  con- 
tinual disputes  with  the  Duchess  (Sarah  Churchill)  the  architect  is  convinced  that  the  bridge  will  eventually  please  her.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  masterful  woman  completed  the  Palace  without  Vanbrugh's  help,  though  actually  retaining  his  designs. 
In  a  letter  written  during  the  summer  of  1716,  Vanbrugh  tries  to  placate  the  Duchess  in  the  following  words: 

'That  frightful  Bridge,  will  I  believe  at  last  be  kindlier  look'd  upon  if 
it  be  found  (instead  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  more)  not  to  cost  above 
three;  and  I  will  venture  my  whole  prophetick  skill,  on  this  one  Point, 
that  if  I  liv'd  to  see  that  extravagant  project  compleat,  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  your  Grace  fonder  of  it,  than  of  any  part  whatsoever  of 
the  House,  Gardens  or  Park;  I  don't  speak  of  the  Magnificence  of  it,  but 
the  agreeableness  which  I  do  assure  you  Madam  has  had  the  first  place 
in  my  thoughts  and  contrivance  about  it:  which  I  have  said  little  of 
hitherto;  because  I  know  it  won't  be  understood  till  tis  seen.' 

The  above  quotation  is  from  English  Homes,  by  H.  Avray  Tipping, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  Christopher  Hussey  (Country  Life). 

MEMORIAL  TO  P.  WILSON  STEER,  O.M. 

Sir  Alec  Martin  is  appealing  for  subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  a 
Memorial  to  the  late  P.  Wilson  Steer,  O.M.  The  Memorial  is  to  take 
the  form  of  an  inscribed  slab  with  sculptured  border,  designed  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Bevan.  A  place  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  below  the  Memorial  to  Constable.  In  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  on  Monday,  April  5th,  asking  that  the  proposal 
shall  be  made  known,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  continues:  'It  is  hoped  that 
there  may  be  a  sufficient  surplus  of  subscriptions  beyond  the  cost  of  this 
memorial  to  institute  an  annual  silver  medal,  with  or  without  a  small 
bursary,  for  students  in  the  Slade  School,  where  Steer  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher.'  The  committee,  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Chel- 
sea Arts  Club,  consists  of  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury,  R.A.  (Chairman  ,  Mr. 
A.  S.  G.  Butler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Ronald  Gray,  Mr.  Charles  W  leeler, 
R.A.,  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl.  Contributions  should 

chia  pi  (precious  jewed  :  bust  in  bronze  by  Jacob  be  Sent  t0  Sir  AleC  Martin>  made  out  to  'The  Steer  Memorial  Fund,' 
epstein  :  shown  at  the  artists'  aid  china  exhibition       Derby  House,  Stratford  Place,  W.  I . 
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THE  FLEMISH  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  Leo  Van  Puyvelde 

(London:  The  Phaidon  Press.  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd. 
17s.  6d.  net) 

IT  is  an  ill  wind  indeed  that  blows  good  to  no  one.  But  the 
ill  wind  that  blew  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Art  Museums 
of  Belgium  from  the  Continent  fortunately  carried  him  to 
the  study  (by  gracious  permission  of  the  King)  of  the  extensive 
series  of  drawings  by  the  early  masters  of  his  own  country 
housed  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  this 
book  he  presents  the  gathered  fruits  of  these  studies,  and  we 
find  them  much  to  our  taste.  Over  one  hundred  large-sized 
reproductions  in  collotype  are  offered,  many  of  them  the  exact 
size  of  the -originals  and  most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  The 
entire  series  of  Flemish  drawings,  numbering  307  examples, 
has  been  catalogued  and  commented  on  by  the  author  and  the 
characteristic  style  of  each  master  discussed. 

That  the  study  of  drawings  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
especially  of  such  drawings  and  trial  pieces  as  are  preliminary 
to  completed  compositions,  goes  without  saying.  Their  value 
in  relation  to  their  ultimate  developments  has  never  been 
questioned.  'But,'  says  M.  Van  Puyvelde,  'Old  Master  draw- 
ings present  other  interests,  which  our  scientific  age  is  apt  to 
overlook.  They  are  works  of  art  in  their  own  right.'  That  the 
present  age  is  apt  to  overlook  such  a  patent  fact  is  a  statement 
entirely  without  foundation.  The  intrinsic  qualities  of  draw- 
ings have  never  been  more  appreciated  than  now.  Collectors 
have  long  sought  and  treasured  them  for  their  own  sakes.  Re- 
productions are  popular  and  much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  their  aesthetic  virtues.  And  nowhere  do  we  get  a  better 
measure  of  an  artist's  capacities  than  in  his  drawings. 

In  an  admirably  concise  introduction  M.  Van  Puyvelde 
sketches  the  history  of  the  Royal  Collection,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  though  no  precise  knowledge  of  its  beginnings  is  avail- 
able. Possibly,  as  M.  Van  Puyvelde  suggests,  it  may  have  begun 
with  Charles  I's  acquisition  of  the  few  portrait  heads  by 
Cornells  de  Cleef.  At  all  events  it  has  grown  with  the  centuries 
since,  till  now  its  numerical  strength  cannot  fall  far  short  of 
14,000  items. 

In  considering  the  drawings  by,  or  alleged  to  be  by,  the 
great  primitives,  M.  Van  Puyvelde  rightly  bids  us  to  remember 
that  genuine  examples  are  exceedingly  rare.  'Most  of  the  so- 
called  primitive  drawings  are  not  studies  by  the  masters  for 
painting.  !  mt  have  been  executed,  often  with  skill,  by  second- 
ary artist-,  iflcr  masterpieces.'  This  has  long  been  our  own 
view,  and  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again.  Every  great 
picture  of  the  past  has  been  copied  and  drawn  from  by  students 
continual!)  .  at  a  time  when  copying  was  a  prime  factor  in  the 
artist's  d  ication.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Royal  Collection, 
an  example  which  M.  Van  Puyvelde  believes  to  be  authentic,  by 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  representing  Christ  on  the  Cross  (plate  i). 
It  is  a  complete  study,  such  a  drawing  as  would  be  used  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  required.  Indeed  M.  Van  Puyvelde 
lists  several  Calvaries  by  different  fifteenth-century  Flemish 
masters,  in  which  this  identical  form  appears.  But  whoever 
its    author,  M.  Van  Puyvelde  has  rightly  described  it  as 


'a  masterpiece  of  feeling  and  distinguished  draughtsmanship.' 

Of  the  last  great  generation  of  Flemings  the  collection  owns 
four  'swagger'  (the  only  epithet  that  can  apply)  drawings  by 
Rubens,  even  if  the  'self-portrait'  is  not  quite  certainly  from  his 
hand,  seven  masterly  examples  by  Van  Dyck,  and  three  by 
Jordaens.  All  these  are  reproduced  in  full-page  plates.  The 
book  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  the  author's  analytical  notes 
add  greatly  to  our  profit  and  enjoyment. — -H.G.F. 

ENGLISH  FOLKLORE 
By  Christina  Hole 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

TO  compress  within  a  volume  of  176  pages  so  much  of  the 
folklore  and  superstitions  of  England  must  have  been  a 
formidable  task.  Miss  Hole's  work  is  tantalizing  rather  than 
completely  satisfying,  but  the  bonnes  bouches  offered  us  may  well 
whet  the  appetite  for  more  solid  meats.  Necessarily,  because  of 
its  range  of  subject,  it  is  rather  a  compilation  than  a  commen- 
tary. Origins,  whys  and  wherefores  are  hidden  from  us.  But 
the  book,  if  not  filling,  is  of  extraordinary  fascination  in  the 
glimpses  it  affords  of  that  half-world  which  borders  on  the 
supernatural  and  which  is  of  age-long  interest  to  all  the  human 
race.  The  theme  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  World  of 
Everyday,  comprising  beliefs  concerning  Birth  and  Childhood, 
Courtship  and  Marriage,  House  and  Home,  the  Day's  Work 
and  Death  and  Burial;  (2)  The  World  of  Nature,  which  treats  of 
Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  Birds  and  Beasts,  Trees  and  Plants, 
Water,  Wells  and  Stones;  (3)  The  World  of  Magic,  which  dis- 
cusses Witches  and  Witchcraft,  the  Fairy  Kingdom,  Giants 
and  Heroes,  Strange  Visitors  and  Safeguards  and  Seekings. 
Miss  Hole  has  collected  an  immense  amount  of  data,  but  in 
her  constricted  space  can,  as  she  says,  do  no  more  'than  touch 
the  fringe  of  this  vast  subject.'  For  those  interested  in  following 
up  the  trails,  there  is  appended  a  serviceable  bibliography  to 
which  students  may  add  as  they  please. 

Most  of  us  have  had  experience  of  such  singularities  as  the 
author  recounts  in  The  World  of  Everyday.  The  oddest  beliefs 
still  exist  among  the  less-educated  classes.  Strange  talismans 
and  charms  are  cherished.  The  Wellcome  Medical  Museum  has 
a  whole  collection  of  oddments  taken  from  the  persons  of  pa- 
tients, and  every  doctor  has  knowledge  of  these  supposed 
prophylactics.  I  know  of  a  clinic  in  the  West  End  where  scores 
of  them  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Some  of  them,  pos- 
sibly worn  as  counter-irritants,  are  actually  more  harmful 
than  healing. 

Even  to-day,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever,  incantations  and 
exorcisms  are  practised.  How  the  unscrupulous  thrive  on  the 
fears  and  superstitions  of  the  credulous  in  wartime  is  a  crying 
scandal.  Hope  is  irrepressible  (fortunately),  but  faith  must 
receive  some  severe  shocks.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that 
superstitions  are  rife  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  that  they  are  less  prevalent  in  industrial  districts, 
but  they  are  far  from  being  unknown  in  the  slums  of  London. 
Cauls  are  still  sold  at  a  high  price  in  dockland  as  a  preventive 
against  drowning.  Certain  diseases  are  believed  to  be  curable 
by  the  simple  process  of  transmission.  And  are  not  the  better 
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instructed  equally  foolish?  That  reputable  newspapers  lend 
themselves  to  the  rubbish  of  forecasting  events  and  fortune- 
telling  is  proof  of  this.  We  still  fear  to  spill  the  salt,  to  sit 
thirteen  at  table,  to  see  the  new  moon  in  a  looking-glass,  to 
cross  knives,  or  leave  pins  lying — there  is  no  end  to  these  trivial 
superstitions.  My  own  father  used  to  carry  the  dried  tip  of  an 
ox-tongue  in  his  purse,  I  suppose  'as  a  charm  against  assault 
and  battery  and  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  ready  cash,'  as 
Miss  Hole  puts  it,  although  I  never  knew  why.  Although  I 
was  given  one  for  myself,  needless  to  say  the  charm  did  not 
work  with  me  on  either  count. 

One  would  give  much  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  Horse 
Charmers — 'the  mysterious  word'  which  could  tame  the  most 
unruly  beast.  George  Borrow  had  some  interesting  experiences 
of  this  kind  of  witchery  with  a  blacksmith  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
the  secret  was  one  peculiar  to  horse  thieves. 

Miss  Hole  vouches  for  nothing,  but  simply  relates.  Oddly 
enough,  what  is  lucky  in  one  district  may  be  extremely  unlucky 
in  another.  I  suppose  ancient  antagonisms  account  for  this. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints.  There  is  a  slight  misunderstanding  on  p.  77. 
It  was  Sir  George  Tryon  and  not  Rear- Admiral  Markham  who 
gave  the  fatal  order  which  resulted  in  the  ramming  of  H.M.S. 
Victoria  in  1893,  and  who  went  down  in  his  ship. — H.G.F. 

LONDON  TRIUMPHANT 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Sydney  R.  Jones 
(The  Studio  Publications:  London  and  New  York.  15s.  net) 

THERE  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  this  book.  Mr.  Jones's 
excellent  drawings  must  always  be  the  first  attraction,  but 
round  them  he  has  written  a  story  which  every  English  reader 
will  find  of  absorbing  interest.  In  addition  to  his  own  personal 
impressions,  held  together  by  a  lightly  strung  narrative,  the 
author  brings  a  knowledge  of  London's  history  that  must  have 
been  the  fruit  of  years  of  ardent  study  and  which  reveals  a 
genuine  and  deep-seated  love  for  the  stones  and  monuments  of 
our  ancient  city.  As  we  read,  it  becomes  clear  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  metropolis  than  many  a  reputed 
specialist  or  crusted  antiquary.  Indeed,  so  much  detail,  so 
many  facts  and  incidents  are  recalled  and  so  many  allusions 
are  cited  in  this  book  that  it  is  inclined  to  leave  us  breathless. 
It  is  no  mere  compilation,  but  the  result  of  first-hand  experi- 
ence, of  the  artist's  persistent  curiosity  and  of  faithful  observ- 
ance of  truth.  With  so  vast  a  theme,  embracing  as  it  does 
London's  story  from  the  Roman  occupation  till  the  present 
day,  nothing  more  than  a  broad  sketch  could  be  attempted, 
but  it  is  a  sketch  more  closely  packed  with  informing  details 
than  would  have  seemed  possible  within  the  book's  limits.  Mr. 
Jones  has  the  gift  of  writing  without  wasting  words. 

Besides  the  unquestionable  authority  which  his  architectural 
training  has  given  him,  there  is  much  he  knows  about  such 
recondite  matters  as  the  history  of  banking  (which  he  modestly 
disclaims),  of  the  City  Companies  and  their  manifold  activities, 
of  the  old  coffee-houses,  of  Georgian  literature,  of  religion  and 
ritual,  the  accuracy  of  his  information  being  as  unequivocal  as 
his  drawings  of  buildings.  We  did  not  even  wince  at  his  pre- 
tended belief  in  Sir  William  Walworth's  knife  at  Fishmonger's 
Hall,  even  though  we  detected  a  faint  chuckle  over  our 
shoulder  from  the  F.S.A.  The  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Jones  for 
the  Coronation  ceremony  in  1937  and  his  account  of  the 
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elaborate  preparations  for  it  are  of  exceptional  interest. 

It  is  sad  to  think  by  force  of  circumstance  that  the  author 
was  constrained  to  write  his  story  in  the  past  tense,  but  it  was 
the  safer  course.  We  never  know  what  may  happen.  It  is  also 
saddening  to  read  of  our  irretrievable  losses  and  of  the  author's 
own  personal  bereavement  of  almost  everything  that  was 
worth  while  to  him,  except  his  own  gifts  and  his  fortitude. 
London  Triumphant  is  a  worthy  title  to  a  volume  dedicated  to  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  our  great  City  in  stress  of  war. — E.C. 

THE  LAST  OF  UPTAKE:    OR  THE  ESTRANGED 
SISTERS 

By  Simon  Harcourt-Smith 
Illustrated  by  Rex  Whistler 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

READERS  who  seek  that  mysterious  but  unmistakeable 
quality  'atmosphere'  will  certainly  find  it  in  Simon  Har- 
court-Smith's  entrancing  story  The  Last  of  Uptake.  Especially 
those  elders  who  look  back  wistfully  to  the  sunset  days  of  the 
last  century.  Memories  of  their  own  grandparents  will  crowd 
upon  them,  inducing  a  sensation  of  nostalgia  which  links  them 
to  the  period  of  this  book,  so  vastly  different  from  their  present 
environment  of  fury  and  strife.  They  will  be  grateful  for  this 
resuscitation  of  a  fragrance  almost  forgotten,  as  that  of  some 
flowers  which  we  are  told  no  longer  emit  their  one-time  sweet- 
ness. The  characters  in  this  little  tale  are  delightfully  drawn. 
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There  are  wicked  old  beaux,  a  romantic  hero  or  two,  ladies 
stiff  in  silks  and  satins  and,  outwardly  at  least,  in  their  morali- 
ties, a  Palladian  mansion  in  a  park,  with  grottos,  temples  and 
fountains  and  those  freakish  automata  of  ingenious  contrivance 
which  gave  such  pleasurable  astonishment  (and  sometimes 
shocks)  to  visitors.  An  interesting  detail  in  this  respect,  quite 
naturally  introduced,  is  a  reference  (on  p.  44)  to  the  Water 
Organ  at  The  Chateau  Merveilleux,  near  Salzburg,  which  we 
described  in  The  Connoisseur  of  August  1939.  The  end  of  the 
story  is  unexpected,  though  the  sub-title  seems  to  foreshadow 
a  vindictive  denouement. 

Rex  Whistler's  vignettes,  one  or  two  of  which  are  in  colour, 
are  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  so  delicately  conceived 
that  they  might  have  been  painted  with  a  powder-puff. — F. 

ADVENTURES  IN  EMBROIDERY 
By  Ernest  Thesiger 
Edited  by  C.  G.  Holme 
(The  Studio:  London  and  New  York.  12s.  6d.  net) 

INGENIOUS  in  mind  and  skilled  in  hand,  Mr.  Ernest 
Thesiger,  the  well-known  actor,  is  admirably  equipped  for 
the  exposition  of  this  delightful  art.  Those  who  would  practise 
it  should  procure  a  copy  of  this  book  before  starting  on 
'adventures  in  embroidery'  on  their  own.  The  art  has  many 
pitfalls,  the  first  of  which  is  that  'though  not  necessarily  diffi- 
cult of  achievement'  as  the  author  says,  so  much  time  and 
talent  are  wasted  for  lack  of  careful  consideration  of  the  design 
and  purpose  of  such  work.  The  desire  to  produce  an  orna- 
mental object,  regardless  of  its  uses,  though  very  prevalent, 
causes  some  heart-breaking  results,  and  the  lady  he  mentions 
who  took  twenty  years  to  convert  her  wedding  dress  into  a 
gold-embroidered  'something'  without  the  least  forethought 
for  its  purpose  was  simply  inviting  disappointment. 

Mr.  Thesiger  is  a  safe  guide,  whose  taste  in  this  matter  is 
impeccable.  His  book,  in  giving  so  many  appropriate  designs 
of  all  styles  and  periods,  many  of  them  most  ingeniously 
adapted  from  new  themes  and  motifs,  shows  exactly  what  to 
follow  and  what  to  avoid.  One  of  the  richest  effects  (and  one  of 
the  simplest  in  execution)  is  gained  by  the  applique  method. 
The  results  are  also  among  the  most  durable.  A  splendid 
example  is  the  pilaster  hanging  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum — a  cut-out  pattern  of  linen  and  silk  on  velvet,  with 
additional  details  in  strips  of  gilt  copper  (Plate  1).  The  theme 
is  of  conventionalized  flowers  and  foliage,  in  all  probability 
Portuguese  work  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  method  is 
especially  suitable  for  large  panels  such  as  bedspreads,  hang- 
ings or  table-covers.  A  design  so  fine  as  the  one  illustrated 
always  Looks  worth  the  time,  labour  and  money  spent  on  it. 

I  h(  arious  stitches  used  in  embroidery  are  described  and 
examp]  11  to  ensure  their  rightful  application.  The 

author  has  be<  n  very  happy  in  his  successful  search  for  novel 
and  appropriate  themes.  There  is,  for  example,  on  Plate  74,  an 
oil-painting  called  Erosion  which  looks  as  though  it  were  posi- 
tively asking  to  be  turned  into  a  design  for  quilting — though 
quilting,  an  art  in  which  the  Welsh  have  shown  a  peculiar 
genius,  lends  itself  best  of  all  to  arrangements  in  geometrical 
patterning. 

'Chair  covers  are  usually,'  says  Mr.  Thesiger,  'the  most 
practical  subjects  for  the  needleworker  to  tackle,'  and  the 
you "g  embroiderer  might  well  start  with  this  in  mind,  the 


usual  stitch  being  either  gros-point  or  petit-point  (tent  stitch)  in 
wool  on  linen  or  canvas,  designs  for  which  are  endless  in  their 
variety.  The  author  makes  the  useful  suggestion  that  every 
beginner  should  make  what  is  known  to  everybody  as  a 
'sampler,'  upon  which  a  record,  decorative  in  itself,  can  be 
worked  showing  every  variety  of  stitch  in  use  and  to  keep  it  as 
a  reference.  Two  delightful  samplers,  designed  and  worked  by 
Agnes  C.  McCredie  and  Mrs.  Stancliffe,  both  representing 
genealogical  trees,  but  totally  different  in  style,  are  illustrated 
by  the  author.  Embroidered  maps  are  another  agreeable  form 
of  decoration.  Even  realistic  photographs,  judiciously  chosen, 
are  capable  of  furnishing  original  inspiration,  and  some  excel- 
lent examples  are  given.  On  the  other  hand,  portraits,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  always  to  be  rendered  with  precision,  do 
not,  we  feel,  offer  opportunities  of  much  success.  One  can, 
however,  give  nothing  but  praise  for  the  author's  sense  of  what 
is  appropriate  and  what  is  not,  and  for  the  variety  and  sugges- 
tive quality  of  the  illustrations.  His  wise  instruction  will  be 
taken  whole-heartedly  by  all  readers  interested  in  the  art. 

Mr.  Thesiger  says  that  'the  oldest  piece  of  needlework  in 
existence  is  a  portion  of  an  embroidered  garment  of  the  Fourth 
Century  B.C.  that  was  found  in  the  Crimea.'  May  we  remind 
him  of  the  embroidered  kilt  of  Amenhotep  III  (XVIII  Dynasty, 
c.  1400  B.C.),  which  is  well  known  as  being  the  best  preserved 
and  most  beautiful  example  in  the  Cairo  Museum? — H.G.F. 

EVENINGS  IN  ALBANY 
By  Clifford  Bax 
(London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  Ltd.  8s.  6d.) 

WHETHER  Mr.  Bax's  book  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  durable  written  in  the  period  of  the  Second  World 
War,  who  would  be  rash  enough  to  prophesy  ?  The  reviewer 
can  only  venture  an  opinion,  and  for  my  part  I  found  these 
Evenings  in  Albany  altogether  satisfying  in  their  human  and 
aesthetic  appeal.  Mr.  Bax  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  poet  and 
a  hedonist  (so  many  poets  have  been  otherwise),  and  he  has 
the  gift  of  communicating  his  pleasure  in  life  and  in  art  to  the 
reader.  If  happiness  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  arts,  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Bax,  in  his  half-century  of  life,  has  thoroughly 
mastered  it;  and  the  bomb  which  destroyed  the  fastidious 
equilibrium  of  his  chambers  in  Albany  also  stimulated  the  fine 
sentiment  and  nice  judgment  which  pervade  the  author's  me- 
mories. His  description  of  this  disaster  in  the  chapter  entitled 
'The  Burlington  Bomb'  is  an  elegant  piece  of  reporting,  and 
should  the  stratospheric  futurists  who  inhabit  our  world,  circa 
2043,  look  back  to  see  how  the  Battle  of  Britain  came  to  Pic- 
cadilly, Savile  Row,  and  Leicester  Square,  they  will  find  Mr. 
Bax  an  imperturbable  guide  among  the  broken  glass,  ruined 
Sheraton  and  roofless  rooms  which  the  Germans  suddenly  im- 
posed upon  their  inhabitants. 

There  is  not  a  chapter  in  this  book  that  does  not  hold  the 
cultivated  reader  to  the  end.  For  Mr.  Bax  has  enjoyed  many 
unique  personal  experiences,  and  suffered,  albeit  with  good 
grace,  a  diversity  of  species  from  1910  to  1940.  He  has  had  time 
to  write  some  admirable  plays,  and  to  look  critically  into  many 
movements  in  art  and  letters.  There  is  a  chapter  called  'Black- 
wood's Disease,'  which  is  of  importance  to  connoisseurs,  and 
especially  to  those  who,  unlike  ourselves,  are  mystified  by  the 
fungoid  growths  in  art  and  poetry  for  which  the  contemporary 
critic  cannot  find  enough  superlatives  in  the  English  language. 
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Mr.  Bax  was  wise  in  trying  to  be  patient  with  the  'poets'  who 
have  achieved  temporary  'immortality'  by  writing  nonsense, 
justifying  it  by  saying  that  it  really  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  understood.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessarily  meant  to  be  under- 
stood. But  Mr.  Bax's  is  the  most  devastating  criticism  we  have 
yet  read  about  the  new  poetry,  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  so 
gentle  and  well-bred. 

If  you  are  still  interested  in  the  'Nineties,  you  will  find  some 
charming  reflections  on  this  somewhat  overrated  period.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bax  for  a  very  pretty  idea  in  regard  to  the 
mass  of  good  poetry  which  wastes  its  beauty  on  the  desert  air. 
In  re-reading  several  books  of  verse  which  fell  more  or  less 
moribund  from  the  press,  Mr.  Bax  wonders,  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled 'Buried  Treasure,'  whether  poetry  and  particularly  Eng- 
lish poetry  is  'like  the  burgeoning  and  annual  reburgeoning  of 
some  ancient  apple-tree  which,  though  for  the  most  part  prone 
on  the  grass,  vigorously  refuses  to  die,  so  that  if  the  leaves  of  a 
year  or  the  verses  of  a  generation  enjoy  their  life  for  a  little 
while  and  are  then  forgotten,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  or 
to  lament.' 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fash- 
ion a  sonnet  which  does  not  smack  of  either  Shakespeare  or 
Wordsworth.  If  Mr.  Bax  will  look  at  some  more  buried  treasure 
in  William  Sharp's  anthology  of  the  sonnets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  in  the  anthology  of  European  Sonnets,  he  will 
find  that  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth,  great  as  they  are  in 
this  form  (though  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  quatorzains),  are 
by  no  means  the  only  influence.  The  sonnet  literature  of 
Europe  is  tremendous  in  bulk  and  quality.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Bax  finds  Impressionism  somewhat  difficult.  The  best  Impres- 
sionism is  in  the  great  tradition,  and  was  part  of  Turner  and 
Constable.  I  cannot  think  that  so  scholarly  a  mind  is  confusing 
it  with  Post-Impressionism,  father  of  so  many  hideous  and  ille- 
gitimate children  in  modern  art. — A.B. 

MORE  THAN  SHADOWS:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
W.  RUSSELL  FLINT,  R.A. 

By  Arnold  Palmer 

(London:  The  Studio.  15s.) 

NO  artist  has  more  thoroughly  deserved  and  won  success 
than  Mr.  Russell  Flint.  When  we  look  at  his  brilliant 
water-colours  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  long,  and  at  times 
painful,  discipline  endured  by  the  artist  before  he  allowed  him- 
self to  emerge  into  that  happy  world  of  sunshine  and  graceful 
humanity  that  he  so  admirably  depicts  in  his  work.  In  boyhood 
Mr.  Russell  Flint  knew  the  drudgery  of  working  long  hours  for 
commercial  art  printers,  and  though  London  and  the  illus- 
trated journals  offered  an  escape,  it  was  only,  as  everybody 
knows  who  has  been  connected  with  the  topical  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  a  freedom  that  exacted  infinite  resource  and  hard  work. 
And  so  by  logical  steps  from  illustration  to  the  bold  half  or 
quarter  imperial  water-colour  and  the  large  oil-painting.  It 
was  not  until  1923  that  Mr.  Russell  Flint  decided  to  compete 
for  academic  honours  by  submitting  an  oil-painting  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  I  can  well  remember  the  pleasure  and 
interest  that  this  picture,  'The  Delinquents,'  aroused,  as  com- 
ing from  a  man  who  was  known  only  as  a  fine  w  ater-colour 
painter.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  on  the 
strength  of 'The  Lemnians.'  But  long  before  that  he  had  been 
a  member  of  that  exclusive  institution  known  as  the  Royal 


Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  of  which  he  is  now 
President. 

The  story  of  the  artist's  life  is  told  with  much  sympathetic 
understanding  by  Mr.  Arnold  Palmer,  concluding  with  'The 
Artist's  Notes  on  Spain,'  a  thrilling  record  of  a  3,000-mile 
journey  made  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Revolution. 

More  Than  Shadows  is  illustrated  with  136  plates  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  versatility.  It  i;  a  pleasure  to  follow 
this  master  of  water-colour  painting  through  his  own  Odyssey 
since  the  faraway  days  when  he  was  'given  a  chance'  to  design 
labels  for  bottles  and  showcards.  The  book  is  a  Studio  produc- 
tion, which  is  a  guarantee  of  good  style  and  excellent  printing 
even  in  these  days  of  restricted  materials  and  labour. — A.B. 

VICTORIAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Selection  and  Commentary  by  Alex  Strasser.  Edited  and 
introduced  by  A.  Kraszna-Krausz 

(London:  The  Focal  Press  Ltd.  13s.  6d.  net.  Edition  de  luxe 
of  250  numbered  copies,  25s.  net.  Illustrated.) 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
The  Studio  Annual  of  Camera  Art,  1942-1943 
Edited  by  C.  G.  Holme 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications.  Cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net;  paper,  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated.) 

T/'ICTORIAN PHO  TOGRAPHT  takes  broader  ground  than 
*  Immortal  Portraits,  its  predecessor  in  the  'Classics  of  Photo- 
graphy' series.  Necessarily  that  was  dominated  by  a  single 
genre,  whereas  the  second  volume  embraces  other  forms.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  traced  the  rise  of  the  'subject'  photograph 
which,  from  sparse  beginnings,  has  since  emerged  in  discon- 
certing battalions.  Here,  too,  are  seen  early  phases  of  the  photo- 
graphy of  architecture  and  scenes  of  life.  To  say  that  Victorian 
Photography  is  as  efficient  as,  and  even  more  readable  than, 
Immortal  Portraits  is  to  praise  it  highly.  Maybe,  the  portraits  of 
the  great  made  a  more  telling  array  of  plates;  what  some  of 
them  lacked  as  visuals  was  compensated  by  their  exalted  asso- 
ciations. But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  plates  in  Victorian 
Photography  lack  interest,  charm,  or  sociological  value.  Indeed, 
the  book  is  a  compendium  of  judiciousness.  Written  in  a  lively 
style  that  keeps  pace  with  its  technical  accuracy,  the  text  again 
reveals  Messrs.  Kraszna-Krausz  and  Alex  Strasser  as  very  pro- 
per persons  to  inform  and — though  this  is  incidental — to  enter- 
tain us. 

Despite  the  enormous  technical  advances  made  since  the 
pioneering  days  of  photography,  the  present  reviewer  would 
find  life  easier  with  certain  primitives  of  the  medium  than  with 
many  contemporary  productions.  It  is  as  though  the  early 
photographers  struggled  so  hard  with  a  then  intractable  med- 
ium that  they  often  achieved  not  merely  a  result  but  a  quality 
of  thought  too  frequently  missed  by  all  but  the  really  creative 
cameramen  of  today.  One  had  not  to  wait  for  the  present  war 
to  ask  'Is  your  photograph  really  necessary?'  A  suspicion  of 
this  mood  is  evoked  by  some  of  the  works  in  Modern  Photography, 
though  the  book  as  a  whole  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  1  high 
level  of  technical  skill,  which  the  characteristic  competence  of 
The  Studio  reproductions  allows  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Items 
like  Brett  Weston's  San  Francisco  Beach,  Brenda  Girvin's  Christ- 
mas in  Smith  Square,  Fritz  Henle's  Young  American  Woman  Flyer, 
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or  Tet  Borsig's  animal  study  Just  a  couple  of  Kids  have  not  only 
beauty  and  interest  but  are  stimulating  instances  of  the  camera 
functioning  well  within  its  own  medium.  Unhappily,  Mr. 
Lancelot  Vining's  Introduction  strays  when  it  would  have  us 
accept  that  'Painters  almost  invariably  reproduce  only  the 
beauty  of  any  subject  they  place  upon  their  canvas.  .  .  .  The 
camera  ...  is  the  one  witness  which  tells  the  truth  upon  ex- 
amination without  having  to  be  put  on  oath.'  To  which  one 
replies  that  Mr.  Vining's  views  as  indicated  in  these  particular 
sentences  are  optimistic,  unfortunate  and  incorrect. — W.R. 

PALMYRA  OF  THE  NORTH 
By  Christopher  Marsden 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber  Limited.  Price  16s.  net.) 


R.  CHRISTOPHER  MARSDEN  does  well  to  write  of 
Russia,  he  does  better  still  to  write  of  St.  Petersburg  of 


the  time  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  but  he  does  best  when  he  takes 
us  back  to  the  birth  of  this,  perhaps,  the  most  significant  city 
in  all  the  world. 

Oliver  Cromwell  has  well  said :  'A  man  never  goes  so  far  as 
when  he  does  not  know  where  he  is  going.'  And  so  with  Peter, 
when,  as  Mr.  Marsden  tells  us,  'he  cut  the  first  two  sods  with 
a  bayonet  borrowed  from  a  soldier  and  laid  them  cross-wise, 
saying  "Here  shall  be  a  town!"  '  Did  the  fury  of  his  mind, 
reaching  far  to  westward,  touch  the  North  American  shore 
where  a  like  fury  was  in  the  making? 

We  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  in  these  days  of  fate,  that 
when  Catherine  the  Great  determined  by  one  act  to  typify 
Russia  by  the  setting  up  on  the  Neva  of  the  statue  to  her  illus- 
trious predecessor,  the  removal  of  the  huge  granite  rock  (the 
pedestal  on  which  the  horse  and  rider  stand)  from  the  marshes 
of  Finland  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  synchronized  almost  to  a 
year  with  the  signing  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Marsden's  book  centres  around  Elizabeth  Petrovna, 
Empress  of  Russia  (1741-1761),  the  irrepressible  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  really  exciting  women  of  all 
time.  It  is  a  period  of  history  of  which  we  are  lamentably  ignor- 
ant. Much  has  been  written  about  it,  but  it  is  so  scattered  here 
and  there  and  mostly  in  every  language  but  our  own.  The 
author  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated  in  having  brought 
within  the  covers  of  one  book  just  that  which  one  wants  par- 
ticularly to  know. 

True  he  writes  lor  the  graceful  reader  of  the  graceful  arts,  of 
palaces  and  porcelain,  the  decorative  arts,  the  beginnings  of 
Russian  I  )pera  and  ballet,  of  Rastrelli  the  Magnificent,  all  of 
which  he  calls  his  'frothy  subject.'  'Our  theme  is  the  eclecticism 
of  Russia,  the  court's  emulation  of  the  West  and  its  multifold 
borrowing  and  translations,'  he  says.  But  he  puts  into  a  nut- 
shell all  Russia,  bubbles,  deep  waters,  multifold  borrowings 
and  all  when  he  writes:  'For  the  Russian  it  is  the  superlative 
or  nothing.' 

Elizabeth  Petrovna  still  awaits  full  assessment  by  the  his- 
torian. She  was  indolent,  we  are  told,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  this  was  not  camouflage  to  gain  time.  She  was  pleas- 
ure loving,  allowed  no  quarrelling  in  her  court,  was  magnani- 
mous to  a  degree  and  adored  by  children.  In  all  of  this  she 
preached  a  gospel  the  very  antithesis  of  that  which  has  ob- 
sessed so  many  for  so  long,  that  only  through  pain  do  we  really 
learn.  Certainly  her  gospel  did  not  make  of  her  a  weakling. 


Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  she  it  was  who  fought  the  Seven 
Years  War  and  insisted  that  the  King  of  Prussia  must  be  ren- 
dered harmless  to  his  neighbours  for  ever.  Hers  was  the  iron 
will  which  had  Frederick  the  Great  in  a  strangle-hold  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1760  brought  from  him  this  pitiable  letter: 
T  am  at  the  end  of  my  resources,  the  continuance  of  the  war 
means  for  me  utter  ruin.  .  .  .' — H.C.B. 


BRITAIN  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

Drawings  by  Feliks  Topolski.    With  an  Introduction  by 
James  Laver 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

HEAD  and  shoulders  above  all  other  pictorial  com- 
mentators of  British  life  and   behaviour  in  our  time  1 
stands  Feliks  Topolski.  His  book,  showing  how  we  comport  our- 
selves  in  war  and  peace,  is  a  revelation.  With  all  its  kindly I 
satire,  with  all  its  banter,  its  truth  is  paramount  and  moreover 
we  feel  proud  of  it.  For  Topolski  brings  out  just  those  char- 
acteristics of  our  people  which  are  a  puzzlement  and  a  source 
of  consternation  to  our  enemies.  Supreme  indifference,  unless 
it  be  a  sort  of  unholy  joy,  in  the  face  of  danger,  a  general  atti- 
tude of  nil  admirari,  an  appearance  of  self-confidence,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  often  cloaks  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation, 
yet  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  others  to  foresee  how 
we  are  going  to  react  to  any  given  situation,  are  some  of  these  : 
national  traits.  Naturally  these  remarks  apply  more  emphatic-  ' 
ally  to  the  war  pictures,  which  are  certainly  the  most  im- . 
pressive,  though  the  artistic  merits  of  the  others  are  equally  j 
obvious.  As  Mr.  Laver  remarks  in  his  discerning  introduction,  I 
Feliks  Topolski  had  the  enormous  advantage  in  depicting 
English  life  of  not  being  born  in  England.  He  came  to  fresh 
material  with  well-trained  eyes,  and  everything  that  our  own  J' 
artists  have  missed  through  over-familiarity,  was  open  to  him 
at  a  glance.  But  in  addition  to  his  exceptional  gifts  as  a  !| 
draughtsman  he  has  a  positive  genius  for  caricature.  His  line 
has  more  life,  his  figures  move  and  act  with  more  vivacity  than 
any  others  we  can  summon  to  memory.  He  goes  everywhere 
and  catches  his  victims  off  their  guard,  at  state  functions,  at  ] 
race  meetings,  on  holiday,  in  the  streets  and  parks,  at  work  or 
under  stress  of  fire  and  bomb,  and  it  is  always  the  authentic  old 
Englishman  and  his  wife.  Some  of  the  drawings  of  bombed 
London  stand  in  the  forefront  of  all  that  has  been  done  of 
nightmare  horrors  in  art.  And  of  the  single  figure  studies,  none 
of  these  is  just  a  lucky  shot;  all  are  stamped  with  the  hall-mark 
of  excellence.  The  drawing  of  the  Sleeping  Warden  which 
adorns  the  cover  is  alone  enough  to  make  a  reputation. 

Had  this  sketch-book  been  produced  a  hundred  years  ago 
how  we  should  treasure  it !  Daumier  and  Guys  have  both  been 
compared  to  Topolski  (who  has  Guys'  love  of  guardsmen  and 
horses) ,  but  in  these  new  portrayals  there  is  actually  more  of  the 
living  spirit  and  much  more  of  movement  than  in  either  oi  his 
two  great  exemplars.  So  let  us  treasure  them  now! — A.C. 

BOOKS  on  the  Arts  are  being  sought  for  distribution  among 
British  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  sent  through  the  British  Red 
Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John  War  Organization.  Please  send  all 
you  can  toThe  Prisoners  of  War  Fine  Arts  Committee, Central  Institute 
of  Art  and  Design,  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
W.C.2,  with  a  note  stating  name  and  address  of  donor,  and 
number  of  volumes. 


IN    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 


By  T.  P.  GREIG 


THE  ISLAND  OF  S.  GIORGIO  MA GGIORE  :  FRANCESCO  GUARDI  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


A  LUCKY  PICTURE  FIND 

THE  history  of  the  art  sale  rooms  is  interwoven  with 
stories  of  wonderful  'finds.'  But  'finds'  are  not  all  dis- 
covered in  lumber  rooms,  attics,  etc.  Though  it  is  often 
said  that  the  dealers  have  curry-combed  every  county,  and 
that  the  time  for  'finds'  and  rare  bargains  has  gone,  lucky  haps 
of  the  sale  room  are  not  to  be  despaired  of  yet.  They  come,  it 
is  true,  at  much  more  distant  intervals.  But  occasionally,  as 
was  the  case  of  a  picture  sold  at  Christie's  on  May  7th,  fortune 
gives  a  slap  on  the  back  to  ignorance.  Here  then,  in  brief,  is 
the  story  of  this  picture.  A  little  less  than  three  months  ago 
there  appeared  in  a  south  country  auction  sale  catalogue  a  lot 
which  read:  'Four  prints  and  three  old  oil  paintings.'  This  was 
bought  by  a  small  London  dealer  for  a  little  less  than  £20. 
One  of  the  paintings  was  an  attractive  equestrian  portrait, 
measuring  33^  x  39^  in.  This  was  taken  shortly  afterwards  to 
Christie's,  where  it  appeared  in  their  sale  of  May  7th,  cata- 
logued as  A  Gentleman,  on  a  grey  hunter  trotting,  in  a  landscape,''  and 
as  being  by  Ben  Marshall.  Bidding  opened  at  £105;  and  fur- 
ther offers  from  all  parts  of  a  crowded  room  came  quickly. 
Within  a  few  moments  the  hammer  fell  at  £2,940,  and  the 
winner's  name  was  announced  as  Ellis  and  Smith.  There  were 
other  good  prices  obtained  in  this  sale,  but  these  will  be  noted 
in  our  next  issue. 


OTHER  PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

'  I  'HE  first  of  the  earlier  sales  at  Christie's  to  be  recorded  is 
-L  that  on  March  12th,  when  £409  10s.  was  given  for  a 
painting  by  George  Stubbs  of  a  bay  horse,  with  a  dog,  by  a 
river,  signed  and  dated  1769;  £241  ios.  for  The  Ecstasy  of  Saint 
Francis,  attributed  to  Velazquez;  £105  for  The  Infant  Mozart, 
by  F.  Ballesior;  £94  ios.  for  The  Game  of  Cards,  by  E.  Fichel, 


1886;  and  £399  for  a  fine  impression  of  the  second 
state  of  Rembrandt's  etching,  Jan  Lutma.  Seven  days 
later  a  small  panel  of  a  head  of  a  bearded  man,  by 
Van  Dyck,  changed  hands  at  £756;  another  panel, 
representing  a  group  of  peasants  outside  a  farm- 
house, ascribed  to  Ostade,  £714;  The  Magdalen,  in 
red  and  blue  robes,  reading  a  book,  given  to  Tintoretto, 
£262  ios. ;  a  portrait  of  a  bearded  man,  in  red  doub- 
let, black  cloak  and  hat,  attributed  to  Moroni,  £242 
ios.;  another,  of  a  lady  in  a  transparent  veil,  by 
Bacchiacca,  £178  ios.;  a  view  of  the  outside  of  a 
farrier's  shop,  with  horsemen  and  other  figures,  by  P. 
Wouwerman,  signed  with  initials,  £147;  a  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,  in  black  dress  with  white  lawn  collar 
and  cuffs,  by  N.  Maes,  £157  ios.;  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  who  died  in  1793,  in  a  scar- 
let military  coat,  with  white  vest  and  white  stock, 
by  Reynolds,  £162  15s.;  The  Red  Road,  by  Matthew 
Smith,  exhibited  at  the  International  Art  Exhibi- 
tion, Venice,  1932,  £120  15s.;  and  an  impression 
of  Bartolozzi's  coloured  engraving  of  Miss  Farren,  by 
Lawrence,  £483.  Among  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  sold  on  April  2nd,  was  A  View  of 
the  Church  of  San  Bartolomeo  and  the  Rialto,  Venice,  by  Canaletto, 
which  realized  £997  ios. ;  a  woodland  scene,  with  figures  of  mas- 
queraders,  attributed  to  Zoffany,  £388  ios.;  a  portrait  of  a 
child  in  a  brown  dress,  ascribed  toCuyp,£ii5  ios.;andi4  View 
of  the  Thames,  near  St.  Pauls,  and  A  View  of  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster, by  Samuel  Scott,  £  1 89  and  £  1 99  1  os.  respectively.  From 
other  sources  came  A  Winter's  Morning,  by  George  Morkmcl, 
signed  and  dated  1793,  which  made  £231 ;  Two  Boors  Smoking, 
attributed  to  Brouwer,  £126;  and  The  Nativity,  given  to  David, 
£231.  On  April  8th,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
with  the  aid  of  a  donation  from  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  added  to  its  collection  a  portrait  of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie, 
painted  in  1904  by  Sir  William  Nicholson.  The  picture  cost 
£304  ios.,  and  was  included  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Kay,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  collector,  as  did  The 
Angel  Appearing  to  Manoah,  by  A.  de  Gelder,  which  fetched 
£105;  a  panel,  showing  fishing-boats  in  a  breeze  off  the  coast, 
by  J.  A.  van  Beyeren,  £131  5s.;  and  a  series  of  106  pen-and- 
bistre  drawings  of  men,  dwarfs,  and  hunchbacks,  by  B.  G. 
Tiepolo,  sold  in  nine  separate  lots  for  a  total  of  £1,128.  Then, 
on  April  1 6th,  £1 15  ios.  was  paid  for  Jeune  Femme,  by  Matthew 
Smith;  £94  ios.  for  The  Cloud,  by  Marc  Chagall,  1930;  £99 
15s.  for  The  Toast,  by  Edgar  Bundy;  and  £j8  15s.  for  The 
Reading  Lesson,  by  T.  Faed,  1887. 

In  the  sale  of  old  master  engravings  and  woodcuts  at  Sothe- 
by's on  February  10th,  five  fifteenth-century  German  wood- 
cuts (four  in  colours),  representing  scenes  of  The  Crucifixion,  by 
an  unknown  artist,  sold  for  £194;  a  set  of  twelve  (151 1  edition) 
of  Diirer's  The  Large  Passion,  with  Latin  text,  £1 10;  and  a  set 
of  twenty  of  the  same  artist's  The  Life  of  the  Virgin,  /  105.  On 
March  4th,  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Tom  Girtin.  showing 
the  interior  of  the  hall  at  Eltham  Palace,  found  a  buyer  at 
£250;  and  £105  was  given  for  an  early  example  of  J.  M.  W. 
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AN  OSTRICH  EGG  CUP  AND 
COVER  :  MOUNTS  BY  fcLIAS 
GEIEK,  C.  1590  :  SOTHEBY'S 


«  Turner,  depicting  a  mountain 

stream.  March  1 7th  saw  a  rare  im- 
\^  pression  of  the  complete  set  of 

Canaletto's  etchings  (31  on  15 
sheets)  of  The  Vedute,  including  title 
and  contemporary  paper  wrap- 
pings, change  hands  at  £255;  a 
second  state  of  Rembrandt's  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick  ( The  Hundred  Guilder 
Print),  fetched  £125;  and  an  en- 
graving by  R.  G.  Reeve,  after  J. 
Pollard,  of  The  Royal  MaiVs  Depar- 
ture from  the  General  Post  Office,  London, 
published  in  February,  1830,  by  J. 
Watson,  £115.  Then,  on  March 
31st,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  a 
painting  by  G.  B.  Piazzetta,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  George 
II,  sold  for  £420;  a  seascape  with 
shipping,  on  panel,  by  S.  Ruysdael, 
£190;  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Allan  D. 
Graham,  as  a  Child,  standing  in  a 
landscape  (Mr.  Graham  afterwards 
changed  his  name  to  Foster  Pigott), 
by  Tilly  Kettle,  £220;  one  of  Mr. 
John  Graham,  as  a  Child,  also  stand- 
ing in  a  landscape,  by  the  same 
artist,  £245;  The  Siege  of  Dunkirk, 
Louis  XIV  on  horseback  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  Van  der  Meulen,  £120; 
A  Fete  Galante,  attributed  to  Watteau,  £310;  a  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  school  portrait  group  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  the  former  pointing  to  a  globe  standing  on  a 
table,  £135;  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  boy,  in  brocade  coat, 
holding  a  broad-rimmed  hat,  on  panel,  by  Cornelius  de  Vos, 
£240;  a  family  group  picknicking  in  a  landscape,  byD.Teniers, 
£170;  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  white  striped  dress  with  em- 
broidered collar,  ascribed  to  Moretto,  £155;  two  water-colour 
drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  Landscape  with  Sheep,  and  Coast  Scene, 
Rottingdean,  each  signed  with  initials,  £220  and  £250  respec- 
tively, and  one  by  Copley  Fielding,  Seascape  off  a  mountainous 
Coast,  signed  and  dated  1854,  £165.  On  May  5th,  £1,600  was 
offered  for  A  Lagoon  Island,  by  Guardi ;  while  £950  was  paid  for 
A  View  of  the  Island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  by  the  same  artist ;  St. 
Isidore,  the  Labourer,  ascribed  to  Velazquez,  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  King  Louis  Philippe,  £460;  A  Lady  washing  her  hands, 
attributed  to  Gerard  Terborch,  on  panel,  £280;  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Hi  Ig,  of  Bemersyde,  by  Raeburn,  was  knocked  down  at 
£100  (this  had  been  bought  in  at  the  Dr.  Leonard  Gow  sale  in 
*937  f°r  /  l>°5°)'>  an  early  Flemish  school  panel  of  The  Virgin 
ami  Child,  between  two  female  saints,  £350;  L 'Enfant  Blond,  by 
J.  B.  Gre  e,  £560;  a  portrait  of  Queen  Christiana,  of  Sweden, 
seated  in  ai  armchair,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  £170;  a  land- 
scape,  with  figures  and  cattle,  in  coloured  chalks  and  water- 
colour,  1  y  Gainsborough,  £320;  and  Going  to  Market,  a  var- 
nished water-colour  drawing,  by  the  same  artist,  £280. 

In  the  course  of  a  sale  at  Mark  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  held  by 
Savill  and  Son  during  the  first  week  of  April,  £630  was  paid 
for  a  picture  by  George  Stubbs,  of  two  horses  Hunter  and  Arab- 
ian, in  a  landscape,  with  a  white  curly  dog.  This  came  out  of 
the  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  sale  at  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  in  June, 
1 915,  for  only  £9  9s. 


At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  April  15th,  four  water-colour 
drawings,  by  T.  Rowlandson,  Putney  Bridge;  A  View  of  a  Town, 
with  Coaches  and  figures;  Blackwall;  and  A  River  scene,  with  Pavi 
lion,  rustic  bridge,  boat  and  figures,  signed  and  dated  18 16,  sol 
for  £191  2s. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  first  of  Christie's  sales  to  note  is  that  held  on  February 
4th,  when  eight  Queen  Anne  chairs  and  two  armchairs, 
the  seats  covered  with  green  damask,  brought  £336.  Then,  on 
March  3rd  and  4th,  a  total  of  £7,944  was  reached  when  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ronald  Greville's  London 
residence,  16,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  came  under  the 
hammer.  This  included  four  pairs  of  cut  velvet  curtains,  with  a, 
floral  design  in  dark  red  and  green  on  a  cream  ground,  which- 
made  £283  10s. ;  two  pairs  of  yellow  silk  damask,  also  worked, 
with  a  floral  design,  £136  10s.;  a  Louis  XVI  parquetry  secre-^ 
taire,  with  cylinder  front,  two  drawers  at  the  top  and  one  be- 
low, stamped  Macret,  £367  10s. ;  a  kingwood  writing-table,  of 
Louis  XIV  design,  with  three  drawers,  £136  10s. ;  a  similar 
price  was  given  for  a  Louis  XVI  small  tripod  table,  inlaid  with, 
branches  of  foliage  in  kingwood  on  a  tulipwood  ground;  a? 
Louis  XV  parquetry  commode,  with  two  drawers,  stamped  ■ 
Migeon,  £157  10s.;  a  mahogany  settee,  of  Chippendale  design,, 
the  seat  and  back  upholstered  in  needlework  with  landscapes,  7 
figures  and  flowers  in  coloured  silks  and  wool,  £141  15s. ;  a] 
pair  of  winged  armchairs,  with  gilt  cabriole  legs,  covered  with  J 
crimson  and  gold  cut  velvet,  £131  5s.;  and  a  Persian  carpet  j 
( 1 2  ft.  square),  worked  with  a  design  of  trailing  foliage  on  dark  j 
blue  ground,  £147.  On  March  25th,  an  old  Worcester  porce-j 
lain  dessert  service  (46  pieces),  painted  with  pastoral  scenes  in  . 
panels,  with  groups  of  fruit  and  birds  round  the  borders,  | 
fetched  £283  10s. ;  a  Bristol  dessert  service  (21  pieces),  decor-  j 
ated  with  festoons  and  sprays  of  flowers  on  a  white  ground,  . 
£92  8s. ;  a  panel  of  Mortlake 
tapestry,  woven  with  figures 
in  the  gardens  of  a  palace,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  foreground, 
£210;  a  Chinese  carpet  (18  X 
13  ft.),  with  sprays  of  flowers 
in  blue  on  a  red  ground,  £152 
5s.;  and  a  Sineh-Hamadan 
carpet  (14  X   12  ft.),  with  a 
foliage  and  rosette  design  in 
green  and  red  on  a  grey  ground, 
£147.  Again,  on  April  1st,  a 
Persian  carpet  (20  X  14  ft.), 
with  branches  of  flowers  and 
arabesque  foliage  on  a  red 
ground  with  striped  red  and 
blue  border,  enclosing  medal- 
lions of  inscriptions,  sold  for 
£483;  another  (23  X  16  ft.), 
with  a  design  of  branches  of 
flowers  and  cone-shaped  panels 
on  a  red  ground  with  striped 
red,  blue  and  grey  borders, 
£325  1  os. ;  and  a  panel  of 
seventeenth-century  Brussels 
tapestry,  woven  with  a  scene 
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from  Roman  history,  with  military  trophies  and 
swags  of  flowers  round  the  borders,  £194  5s.  On 
April  15th,  a  rosewood  cabinet,  with  four  fold- 
ing glass  doors  at  the  top,  three  drawers  in  the 
centre  and  glass  doors  below,  realized  £1 10  5s.; 
a  Persian  silk  rug  (9X5  ft.),  with  columns  on 
a  ruby  panel  and  with  a  green  and  buff  border, 
£189;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (14  X  12  ft.),  woven 
with  figures  and  animals  in  colours  on  a  green 
ground,  £220  10s.  Finally,  on  April  29th,  eight 
Derby  porcelain  plaques,  painted  with  groups 
of  flowers,  in  three  ormolu  frames,  fetched  £136 
a  panel  of  seventeenth-century  Flemish 


1  OS. 


tapestry,  worked  with  The  Rape  o  f  Helena,  £126 
a  Persian  carpet  (19  X  13  ft.),  with  a  design  of 
arabesque  foliage  and  rosettes  on  a  red  ground, 
with  a  wide  blue  border,  £225  15s.;  and  a  Kir- 
man  carpet  (18  X  12  ft.),  with  a  foliage  design 
on  a  pale  green  ground  enframed  in  a  striped 
buff  border,  £231. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  February  26th,  included  a 
pair  of  George  I  wall  mirrors,  each  with  worked  bevelled  frieze, 
the  plate  slightly  arcaded  and  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  architectural 
type,  which  brought  £  1 90 ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  settee,  cov- 
ered with  crimson  silk  damask,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  claw-and-ball  feet,  £180;  and  a  pair  of  eighteenth- 
century  satinwood  cabinets,  each  enclosed  by  a  glazed  door, 
on  bracket  feet,  £1 10.  On  March  5th,  £1 10  was  given  for  a 
Kirman  carpet  (11  X  8  ft.),  with  a  regular  lotus  flowerhead 
design  in  colours  on  a  red  field;  while,  on  March  12th,  £300 
was  paid  for  a  Chamberlain  Worcester  dinner  service  (139 
pieces),  attractively  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers  linked  by 
laurel  garlands,  and  with  detached  pink  roses  within  gadroon 
borders  picked  out  in  gold;  £260  for  a  very  rare  Astbury- 
Whieldon  pottery  Wedding  Group,  depicting  a  party  of  five  per- 
sons seated  on  four  chairs  round  a  tripod  table  (the  bride- 
groom is  shown  toasting  the  bride,  who  sits  on  his  knee) ;  and 
£142  for  a  kneehole  library  desk,  flanked  on  one  side  with  six 
drawers  and  on  the  other  with  cupboards  and  dummy  drawers. 
On  March  26th,  a  finely  knotted  Kirman  carpet  (17  x  12  ft.), 
woven  with  a  central  floral  pole  medallion  on  a  pale  golden 
floral  field,  enclosed  by  a  wide  border  of  quatrefoil  floral  me- 
dallions between  narrower  borders  of  foliate  meander,  realized 
£270;  and  a  Hila  carpet  (12  X  5  ft.),  with  three  pale  blue 
stepped  medallions  on  a  dark  field,  £128.  A  Dresden  porcelain 
figure  of  a  Harlequin,  one  of  a  Girl  with  a  peasant,  and  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  held  by  a  seated  putto,  brought  £140  on  April 
2nd,  and  £125  was  given  for  a  small  walnut  bureau  cabinet,  of 
eighteenth-century  design,  with  cupboard  enclosed  by  a  mir- 
ror-panelled door,  the  lower  part  with  sloping  front,  and  two 
short  and  two  long  drawers  below,  resting  on  bracket  feet.  In 
the  sale  of  the  late  Professor  J.  Norman  Collie's  collection  of 
Chinese  works  of  art,  on  April  8th  and  9th,  a  K'ang  Hsi  peach 
bloom  saucer  dish,  with  scalloped  rim  and  perforated  sides 
formed  of  intersecting  circles,  sold  for  £120;  a  circular  bronze 
ting,  on  tubular  tripod  support,  decorated  with  ogre  masks  in 
relief  and  six  vertical  ribs,  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  £100;  a 
Ch'ien  Lung  jade  dish,  of  translucent  tint  and  shallow  form, 
with  radiating  chrysanthemum  petals  on  the  front,  £105;  a 
translucent  jade  incense  burner  and  cover,  of  circular  shape, 
on  tripod  feet  with  elaborately  carved  dragon  and  scroll  han- 
dles, of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  £155;  a  Chou  Dynasty  jade  ts'ung 


THREE  PIECES  OF  SILVER  INCLUDED  IN  CHRISTIE'S  SALE  OF  JUNE  9  &  10  :  LEFT,  AN  ELI- 
ZABETHAN SALTCELLAR  :  CENTRE,  AN  ELIZABETHAN  TAZZA,  AND  RIGHT,  A  JAMES  i  GOBLET 


in  the  form  of  a  square  prism  slightly  tapering  to  the  base,  en- 
closing a  hollow  cylinder,  with  grooves  for  silk,  £130;  a  Ch'ien 
Lung  group  of  a  recumbent  water  buffalo  with  a  kylin  by  its 
side,  boldly  carved  in  translucent  jade,  £200;  an  emerald- 
tinted  jade  brush  holder,  of  cylindrical  form,  by  transmitted 
light  the  emerald-green  cloud  markings  appear  on  a  sodden 
snow  ground,  perhaps  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  £165;  and  a 
Ch'ien  Lung  jade  figure  of  an  elephant,  richly  caparisoned 
and  with  elaborately  decorated  howdah  cloth,  £130.  From  the 
C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins'  collection  of  early  English  and  foreign 
watches,  sold  on  April  15th,  came  one  of  sixteenth-century 
German  workmanship,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  A.R.  in 
monogram  within  a  shield,  the  water-gilt  covers  being  pierced  and 
engraved,  and  the  raised  silver  dial  decorated  with  the  view  of 
a  city,  which  changed  hands  at  £215;  a  seventeenth-century 
oval  English  watch,  by  Robert  Grinkin,  Londini,  in  plain  silver 
case,  with  dial  showing  the  days  of  the  week  with  allegorical 
figures,  the  phase  of  the  Moon,  the  quarters  of  the  Moon,  and 
the  age  of  the  Moon  in  days,  £175;  and  a  seventeenth-century 
French  'drum-shaped'  striking  watch,  by  William  Jamou,  the 
copper-gilt  face  engraved  with  tulips  and  other  flowers,  the 
outer  case  pierced  with  a  broad  foliate  border,  /J  1 85.  On  April 
30th,  £360  was  given  for  a  sixteenth-century  Ispahan  carpet 
(11  X  6  ft.),  woven  with  a  symmetrical  lotus  and  scrolling  in- 
terlaced stem  and  saw-leaf  design,  in  shades  of  blue,  turquoise, 
yellow  and  red,  on  an  ivory  field;  at  one  time  this  had  formed 
part  of  a  larger  carpet. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  March  3rd,  an  old  English 
mahogany  secretaire  bookcase,  with  carved  pediment,  made 
£7 1  8s. ;  March  10th,  a  set  of  four  mahogany  elbow  chairs  with 
open  arms,  on  cabriole  supports,  £84;  and  a  Savonnerie  carpet 
(20  X  12  ft.),  with  centre  medallion  and  floral  decoration, 
£283  1  os. ;  and  on  March  31st,  a  painted  and  gilt  lacquered 
cabinet,  fitted  with  drawers  enclosed  by  panelled  doors,  de- 
corated in  the  Chinese  manner,  £108  18s. ;  and  a  pair  of  crim- 
son figured  silk  damask  curtains,  £77  14s. 

Puttick  and  Simpson's  sale,  on  March  25th,  included  a  vio- 
loncello, by  Micael  Deconet,  Venice,  175-,  which  fetched  £70: 
and  a  violin,  by  Pierre  Silvestre,  Lyons,  £90.  Large  sums  are 
being  offered  to-day  for  violins  of  fine  quality,  and  for  all 
first-class  musical  instruments  there  is  a  big  demand. 
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SILVER  AND  GOLD 

A TOTAL  of  £5,687  was  recorded  at  Christie's,  on  Febru- 
ary 3rd,  when  £430  was  given  for  a  silver  sideboard  dish, 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  Peter  Harache,  1692  (1 14  oz. 
10  dwt.) ;  £265  for  twelve  dinner  plates,  with  gadrooned  shell 
and  scroll  borders,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1745  (235  oz.) ;  £130  for 
another  twelve  of  similar  design,  by  W.  Reeve,  1759  (209  oz.); 
£135  for  a  circular  dish,  with  fluted  and  escalloped  border,  by 
Joseph  Walker,  Dublin,  1723  (16  oz.);  £120  for  a  chalice, 
slightly  widening  towards  the  lip,  a  stem  with  compressed 
knopand  domed  foot,  161 1,  maker's  mark  R.B.  with  pellet  below, 
(12  oz.);  and  £320  for  a  tea  kettle,  of  compressed  oviform 
shape,  on  tripod  stand  with  lamp,  by  Simon  Pantin,  1724  (gross' 
weight  78  oz.  5  dwt.).  On  February  26th,  a  Henry  VIII  Apostle 
spoon,  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  St.  Thomas,  1527,  mak- 


er's mark  spiked  letter  S,  sold  for  £270;  and  a  pair  of  candelabra, 
with  branches  for  four  lights,  1802  (336  oz.),  £230.  Two  inter- 
esting foreign  cups  were  sold  on  March  9th,  by  order  of  the 
Custodian  of  Enemy  Property  (re  Madame  Jane  Mannheimer) . 
One,  formed  of  an  ostrich  egg,  with  enamelled  silver-gilt 
mounts,  by  Elias  Geier,  of  Leipzig,  about  1590,  the  eggshell 
painted  with  an  arabesque  design  introducing  small  figures, 
and  mythical  beasts,  and  the  stem  formed  as  a  kneeling  figure 
of  a  negro  holding  a  bow  and  arrow,  changed  hands  at  £820; 
while  £950  was  given  for  the  other,  a  tankard  and  cover,  with 
a  Swiss  enamelled  glass  barrel,  dated  1608,  decorated  with 
medallions  of  emblematic  female  figures,  and  with  contempor- 
ary South  German  enamelled  gold  mounts.  The  latter  piece 
was  damaged  by  enemy  action  in  1940.  This  sale  also  included, 
among  other  properties,  four  oval  sauce  tureens  and  covers, 
with  lions'  masks,  by  Paul  Storr,  1808  (171  oz.  10  dwt.),  £200. 
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Wanted. — Victorian  wild-flower  dessert  service,  octagonal 
green  trellis  border.    Box  No.  6243. 

Genuine  Antique  Chinese  Chippendale   Side  Table, 

6  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.,  excellent  condition.  Photo  available. 
Coopers,  Five  Ashes,  Sussex. 

Chinese  Snuff-boxes  required,  rare,  perfect  specimens. 
Description  and  price.    Box  6246. 

Antique  Buyer  wanted,  either  free-lance  or  full-time,  not 
liable  for  National  Service.  London  and  Midland  area. 
Box  6247. 


Old  Established  West-end  Business,  Antique  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  for  disposal.  Owner  re- 
tiring through  ill-health.  Low  ground  rent  for  whole  house. 
Stock  at  valuation.    Apply  Box  6248. 

Amenhotep  III  and  Queen  Tyi  Statuettes,  XVIIIth 

Dynasty,  in  Root  of  Emerald  (Felspar),  8£  x  in.  Value 
over  £3,000.  L.  de  Sauvanne,  157,  Auckland  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  London. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  ( minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR.  572  MADISOX 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  Addrc&se^  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies 
to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Propriettrrs  of 
Connoisseur  accept  no  resfw  nsibilitv  /or  any  sales  ejected. 
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Aspects  of  an  Industry 


BEASTS    OF    THE  FIELD 


rT^HE  British  are  a  race  of  animal  lovers.  A  sick  beast  is  a 
/  matter  of  active  concern.  War  has  starkly  reminded 
everyone  in  Britain  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
healthy  man  and  the  healthy  animal.  To-day  the  well-being 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  rests  in  part  on  the  health  of 
our  livestock.  Healthy  cattle  mean  more  and  better  meat, 
milk  and  butter;  healthy  sheep  and  lambs,  more  wool  and 
food  ;  healthy  pigs,  more  bacon;  fit  poultry,  more  eggs;  and 
horses  sound  in  wind  and  limb  mean  more  work  on  the  farm. 
The  maintenance  of  good  health  and  the  prevention  of 
disease  amongst  farm  animals  are  thus  vital.  Under  the  spur 
of  necessity  British  veterinary  medicine  is  playing  an  essential 
role  in  the  national  economy.  Although  the  subject  of 
veterinary  science  was  studied  in  some  continental  cavalry 
schools  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  until  1790  that  a 
veterinary  college  was  established  in  London.  The  great 
advances  made  in  preventive  medicine  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  a  stimulus  to  a  similar  attack  on  the  scourges 
to  which  animals  are  subject.  The  results  are  seen  to- 
day in  the  way  many  diseases  have  been  eliminated       /  IC 


or  brought  under  effective  control.  In  the  British  Isles 
rinderpest,  the  cattle  plague  that  kills  millions  of  beasts 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  does  not  now  exist.  Glanders  of 
horses  is  rare.  The  deadly  rabies,  so  often  transmitted  to 
Man  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  belongs  to  the  past.  Anthrax 
is  no  longer  a  farmer's  nightmare.  Destructive  diseases  of 
sheep  and  lambs  due  to  gas  gangrene  bacilli  can  be 
prevented  and  cured.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  better 
under  control  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  But  these 
achievements,  great  in  themselves  though  they  are,  are  no 
more  than  a  beginning.  The  fight  must  go  on  against 
tuberculosis,  contagious  abortion,  mastitis,  sterility,  and  ill- 
health  due  to  parasitic  worms  —  diseases  which  have  been 
estimated  to  cost  the  farmer  twenty  millions  sterling  a 
year!  In  the  era  of  preventive  animal  medicine  now  opening, 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  will  play  a  decisive  part. 
The  worker  in  the  biological  research  laboratory  and 
the  chemist  in  the  factory  are  uniting  to  help  the 
veterinary  profession  to  control  the  diseases  of  animals 
and  thereby  to  sustain  the  health  of  the  Nation. 


Imperial   Chemical  Industries   Limited,    London,  S.W.I 
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PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  KNOWN  FROM  THE  JEWEL  UPON  HER  BREAST 
AS  THE  PELICAN  PORTRAIT  :  THIS  IS  PROBABLY  THE  EARLIEST  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
PORTRAITS  OF  THE  QUEEN  BY  THE  SAME  HAND,  CIRCA  1575  1583  :  IN  THE 
STYLE  OF  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  E.  PETER  JONES,  ESQUIRE 


SOME  NOTES  ON  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD 
MINIATURIST  AND  GOLDSMITH 

I  C.  1547-1617 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


A FEW  notes,  not  generally  known,  on  Nicholas 
Hilliard,  the  first  great  English-born  painter  of 
portrait  miniatures,  may  not  be  inacceptable. 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  references  in  biographies  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths. That  he  was  of  the  Company 
is  suggested  by  some  accounts  of  certain  personal 
transactions  in  the  printed  Memorials  of  the  Company 
by  the  late  Sir  Walter  L.  Prideaux.  The  first  occurred 
in  1570  (vol.  I,  p.  72)  when  Agnes  Ruthgen  pro- 
mised to  deliver  unto  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  a  Warden 
of  the  Company,  'a  book  of  portraitures  which  in 
this  sennyght  shall  be  whole  and  perfect,  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Hilliard,  and  the  said 
Thomas  Clarke  to  give  unto  therefor  20s.  .  .  ."  This 
lady  was  apparently  the  wife  of  one  John  Ruthgen, 
a  goldsmith,  who  promised  in  the  same  year  to  finish 
a  book  of  gold  intended  for  a  Mr.  Harrison  'for  the 
use  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester.'  [Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.]  The  as- 
sumption may  perhaps  be  made  that  among  the 


'portraitures'  was  one  of  the  Queen  herself.  Of  the 
career  of  John  Ruthgen  nothing  more  is  known  and 
all  that  is  recorded  of  Thomas  Clarke  in  Sir  Am- 
brose Heal's  admirable  book  of  London  Goldsmiths 
(1935)  is  that  he  was  a  goldsmith  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Vedast  before  his  death  in  1592. 

Nicholas  Hilliard  practised  his  art  in  a  house  in 
Gutter  Lane,  a  street  well  known  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  goldsmiths  working  there,  and  here  no  doubt 
he  wrought  in  silver  the  second  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land in  1586  from  his  design  on  parchment.*  In  1598 
he  offered  the  Goldsmiths  Company  as  a  fine  for  the 
renewal  of  his  lease  for  this  house  the  sum  of  £20, 
and  a  picture  (the  subject  is  not  mentioned)  worth 
20  nobles  {Memorials,  ibid.,  p.  92).  A  lease  was 
granted  to  him  for  thirty  years  in  1599  through  the 

*  The  illustration  is  from  a  wax  impression  (No.  i).  Milliard's  draw- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  of  a  Great  Seal  of  Elizabeth  is  believed  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland.  See  an  illustrated 
article  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  vol.  V. 
Also  discussed  by  Miss  Helen  Farquhar,  The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  IV 
Series,  vol.  VIII,  1908.  See  Wyon's  Great  Seals  of  England  (PI.  XXIII). 
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MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  OF  N.  HILLIARD  BY 
HIMSELF  DATED  1550  :  IN  ENAMELLED  FRAME 
CULLECTION   OF  THE   DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


mediation  of  the 
Lords  of  the 
Council  and  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 
In  the  petition  of 
the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  the  Gold- 
smiths Company 
on  June  30th, 
1 600,  praying  for 
the  renewal  of 
this  lease  he  is 
described  as  the 
Queen's  Gold- 
smith and  (an 
important  fact) 
a  member  of 
the  Company. 
(Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council, 
New  S  e  r  .  , 
XXX,  1905, 
ed.  by  John  Roche  Dasent,  1905,  page  432.) 

Another  connexion  with  the  Company  may  be 
mentioned,  namely,  that  Hilliard  undertook  to  make 
and  bestow  upon  the  Company  a  fair  picture  of  Her 
Majesty,  to  remain  in  their  Hall  for  'an  ornament 
and  a  remembrance  as  well  of  their  humble  duties 
and  her  princely  favour  towards  him,  as  of  his  grati- 
tude to  the  Company.'  (Memorials,  ibid.,  p.  98.)  In 
1600  the  artist  complained  that  the  winter  was  very 
unseasonable  to  work  on  the  portrait,  but  he  gave 
security  to  complete  it  in  the  summer  (ibid.,  p.  99). 
The  portrait  must  regretfully  be  numbered  amongst 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  Company. 

According  to  a  letter  of  historical  interest  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  dated  July  28,  1601  (three  years  be- 
fore providing  James  I  with  twelve  gold  medals), 
Nicholas  Hilliard,  calling  himself 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  goldsmiths 
and  drawer  of  Her  Majesty's  pic- 
tures, to  his  credit  and  comfort, 
states  that  he  had  taught  divers 
others,  l>oth  strangers  [foreigners] 
and  English,*  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  enter  the  Queen's  service, 
but  he  had  thereby  suffered  im- 
poverishment and  was  in  debt,  add- 
ing that  his  son  [Laurence]  had 
been  learning  the  trade  with  his 
father,  who  in  his  poverty  could  no 
longer  maintain  him.  In  this  letter 
is  his  interesting  petition  to  be  al- 


MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
PAINTED  BY  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  :  IN  THE 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  JONES  BEQUEST 


*  These  included  Isaac  Oliver,  miniaturist, 
son  of  Peter  Oliver,  goldsmith,  in  Fleet  Street 
in  1 57 1,  and  Roland  Lockey,  goldsmith  in  the 
same  street,  who  died  in  1 6 1 6. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  AGED  24  :  BY 
HILLIARD   :    COLLN.   DUKE   OF  BUCCLEUCH 


lowed  by  the 
Queen  to  de- 
part the  realm 
for  a  year  or 
two  at  the 
most,  to  en- 
able him  to 
meet  his  debts 
to  his  creditors. 

Lauren  c  e 
Hilliard  was 
granted  in 
1607  the  rever- 
sion after  his 
father  of  the 
royal  office  of 
Limner  to 
James  I  (State 
Papers  Domes- 
tic).  He  was 
also  a  gold- 
smith. Confirmation  of  Hilliard's  contention  that 
he  had  encouraged  foreign  craftsmen  may  be  found 
in  the  letter  of  May  27,  1594,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
from  Sir  Richard  Martin  (goldsmith  and  banker, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1589  and  1594,  who  died  in  161 7), 
referring  to  one  Abell  Fecknam  (married  1592)* 
goldsmith  and  stranger,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  good  workman,  young  and  able  to  do 
Her  Majesty  good  service  in  engraving  under  Mr. 
Hilliard,  his  employer.  This  foreign  counterfeiter 
was  pardoned  because  he  had  succumbed  to  the  per- 
suasions of  one  Webb,  and  one  Morgan,  to  counter- 
feit coins  and  because  he  was  in  distress,  with  a  wife 
and  young  family  to  support. 

Hilliard  himself  had  appealed  to  Cecil  in  a  letter 
of  March  16,  1593  [4]  on  behalf  of  Abell  Feckman,! 

who  had  been  'enticed  by  subtle] 
persuasion'  to  coining  by  Webb  and| 
chiefly  by  Webb's  man,  Morgan.; 
He  had  known  Feckeman  for  five  I 
years  as  an  excellent  workman  both 
for  his  masters  and  for  himself.  The 
later  careers  of  Abell  Fecknam  and| 
of  his  instructors  in  counterfeiting 
are  not  revealed,  to  the  loss  of  the 
history  ofcraftsmanship.  (There  are 
several  variants  of  this  name.) 

The  letters  mentioned  above  in 
the  papers  at  Hatfield  deserve 
printing  in  full: 

*  One  Abraham  Feckman.  probably  a  family 
connexion,  was  ordered  in  1557  to  be  paid  a 
reduced  price  for  a  silver  cross  for  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  (founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  )  be- 
cause of  its  'bungling  workmanshippe'  [Memor- 
ials of  the  Goldsmiths  Company,  I.  58). 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD,  MINIATURIST  AND  OOLDSMHII 


Nicholas  Hillyarde  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
Right  honorable:  I  humblie  make  bolde  (following  the  direction  of 
my  Lo:  of  Cumberland,)  wrh  was  to  goa  wth  this  bearer  the  better  to 
help  him  to  the  speache  of  yor  honor,  he  is  an  humble  suter  for  his 
brother  in  law  one  Abell  Feckeman  condempned  for  coyning,  being 
drawne  thereunto  by  Webb  and  one  Morgan  Webs  man.  My  lord  of 
Cumberland  hathe  formerly  sued  to  yor  honor  to  be  a  meane  for  his  re- 
privall  and  pardo  if  her  Malie  will  be  moved  to  so  great  compassion : 
in  respect  he  is  an  excellent  woorkman  &  intyced  to  the  act  by  subtill 
pswations  of  this  sayde  Web  and  cheefely  by  Webs  man  as  Mr  Alder- 
man hath  signified  to  my  lorde  upo  due  examynation  of  the  all.  I  have 
known  the  young  man,  I  meane  the  sayde  Abell),  bothe  servant  wth 
maisters  and  his  owne  man  almost  this  v.  yeres  &  nevr  hard  but  very 
well  of  him,  I  woolde  to  God  her  Matie  woold  shewe  mercy  unto  him.  I 
am  not  in  case  to  ryte  myself  craving  pardo  for  my  bold  writing 
Satterdaye,  16th  of  March  i593-[4] 

Yor  honors  most  humble  at  comaund 

Holograph.  Seal.  \  p.  (Salisbury  MSS.  22/74).  ^'  Hillyarde. 


ALICE  BRANDON,  WIFE  OF  THE  ARTIST,  AGED 
22  IN  1578  :  BY  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  :  IN  THE 
COLLECTION    OF    THE    DUKE    OF  BUCCLEUCH 


Right 


MINIATURE 
HILLIARD  : 


Nicholas  Hillyarde  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
honorable  being  so  many  wayes  bounden  I  can  not  but  truly  and  playnly  in  most  humble  man1 

enform  yor  honor  what  I  shalbe  sodainly  enforced  to  doo,  so 
it  is  R :  H :  that  althoughe  I  have  long  bene  one  of  her  Matis 
goldsmiths  and  drawer  of  her  Matis  pictures  (to  my  credit  and 
great  comfort)  and  have  (upo  suites  made)  obtayned  sum  re- 
wards, yet  if  the  comon  woorke  for  other  psons,  had  not  bene 
more  proffitable  unto  me,  I  had  not  bene  hable  to  have  con- 
tinewed  it  thus  long,  and  more  R:  H:  it  maye  please  you  to 
understand,  that  (of  a  dutifull  and  loving  mynde)  hoping  to 
bring  up  others  also  for  her  Matis  better  service,  I  have  taught 
divers  both  straungers  and  Englishe,  wch.  nowe  and  of  a  long 
tyme  have  pleased  the  comon  sorte  exceding  well,  so  yt.  I  am 
myself  becum  unhable  by  my  Arte,  any  longer  to  kepe  howse 
in  London,  wthoute  sum  furder  help  of  her  Mate,  wch  I  can  not 
hope,  (though  a  very  smale  matter  woold  help  me)  consider- 
ing how  lately  her  Mate  of  the  most  gracious  goodness  the  rather 
for  yo  honors  sake  graunted  me  an  Anuity  of  4011  pr  An  wch  wilbe 
a  good  staye  and  comfort  unto  me  sojorning  wth  my  freindes 
in  the  Cuntree,  at  howse  rent  and  table  free,  But  fearing  and 
assuring  myself  that  I  shall  not  long  be  safe  among  them  by 
reason  of  su  debtes,  wch  I  doo  owe,  if  yor  honor  wilbe  so  good  to 
move  her  Mate  for  me,  that  I  maye  w  th  her  gracious  favor  depart 
the  Realme  for  a  yere  or  two  at  the  most,  I  trust  in  God,  and 
doubt  it  not,  but  wthin  that  tyme  to  take  order  wth  all  my 
creditors  very  easeily;  for  the  most  of  my  debt  is  risen  but  by 
forfetures  of  bonds  for  interest,  So  R :  H :  I  maye  afterwarde 
return  agayne  wth  credit  to  her  highnes  better  service  quyeted 
&  furnished  wth  divers  things  for  my  needefull  use,  wch  are  not 
heere  for  any  mony  to  be  had,  in  the  meane  tyme  I  hope  yor 
Honor  (in  rememberance  of  yor  loving  kyndnes  promised)  will 
take  my  su  into  yor  service,  to  place  him  wth  one  of  yor  secre- 
tories  or  otherwise,)  he  hath  the  Spanish  tongue  and  an  enter- 
ance  into  well  wryting  and  drawing.  The  loss  of  who1-  tyme 
under  me  (by  reason  I  can  not  kepe  him  continually  to  .lit  as  I 
have  done  others  when  I  was  better  hable)  do  the  more  greve 
me,  then  all  my  other  wants  besydes. 

Thus  R :  honorable  I  most  humbly  cornend  me,  and  will  cu 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  UNKNOWN 
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(god  willinge)  to  attend  yo1"  hos 
good  pleasure  all  this  weeke  for  an 
awnswer.  July  28th  1601. 

Yor  honor"  most  humble  at 
comaund 

Nicholas  Hillyarde. 
(Salisbury  MSS.  87/25.) 

Richard  Martyn  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
Right  honorable  forasmuch  as 
by  examynacon  I  founde  that 
Abell  Fecnam  stranger  was  drawen 
by  Webb  and  his  man  to  counter- 
fet  her  Mates  coyne  for  the  wch  he 
is  very  penytent  and  at  the  first 
simplie  confessed  the  truth,  and 
that  it  was  for  wante  of  maynten- 
ance  in  the  tyme  of  the  laste  greate 
infeccon,  beinge  then  newly  mar- 
ryed  and  not  havinge  worke  to 
kepe  himself  &  his  famylie  beinge 
a  very  good  workeman  yonge  and 
liable  to  doe  her  Matie  good  service 
in  gravinge  under  Mr  Hillyard 
who  set  him  on  worke,  and  is  to 
be  favored  as  well  as  any  of  the 
rest,  if  her  Matie  so  thinke  mete, 
and  thusmuche  at  the  requeste  of  his  poore  wief  and 
frendes  I  thought  good  to  certifie  your  honor  and  so 
I  humblie  take  my  leave 

London  this  xxviith  of  Maye  1 594 

Yor  honors  humble  to  comaunde 

(Salisbury  MSS.  26/96.)       RlCHARD  Martyn.* 

The  above  copies  have  been  made  by  Mr 
Librarian  at  Hatfield  House. 

The  most  fa- 
mous work  ac- 
credited to  Hil- 
liard,  although 
unsigned,  is  the 
Armada  Jewel  of 
enamelled  gold, 
set  with  diamonds 

*  Sir  Richard  Martyn 
(Martin),  goldsmith 
and  banker,  at  the 
Harp  in  Goldsmiths 
Row,  Cheapside,  died 
in  1 6 1 7.  John  Wil- 
liams, the  Welsh  gold- 
smith to  James  I,  was 
apprenticed  to  him  in 
1 584.  One  Sir  Richard 
Martyn,  goldsmith, 
was  in  great  poverty 
in  Virginia  in  1627 
(Prideaux,  Memorials 

THE  ARMADA  JEWEL  :  OF  ENAMELLED  GOLD  °f  Goldsmiths  Com- 

WITH   RELIEF   BUST  OF   QUEEN   ELIZABETH  party,  I,  1 44). 


THE  MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZA- 
BETH IN  THE  ARMADA  JEWEL  :  DATED  1580 
&  BELIEVED  TO  BE  BY  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD 


Lyle, 


and  rubies,  enclosing  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  1580.  It 
was  Lot  99  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
collection  of  miniatures  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1935  for  £2,835  and 
acquired  by  the  National  Art  Col- 
lections Fund  for  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  It  is  described 
very  fully  in  the  sale  catalogue, 
with  three  illustrations  in  colour. 
This  celebrated  jewel,  in  the  form 
of  a  locket,  was  the  gift  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Thomas  Hencage 
of  Copt  Hall,  Essex,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  as  Treasurer  of  War 
of  the  Armies  levied  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Sir  Thomas 
was  much  favoured  by  the  Queen, 
who  not  only  presented  him  with 
her  miniature,  but  also  accorded 
him  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
knot  known  as  the  Heneage  Knot 
in  his  shield  of  arms,  with  the 
motto,  fast  tho  untied.  On  his 
death  the  jewel  passed  to  his 
brother  Michael,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  until  sold  at  Christie's 
in  1902,  when  it  was  the  property  of  Colonel  Godfrey 
Walker-Heneage,  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  who  died  in  1595. 

Hilliard  had  painted  his  own  miniature  portrait, 
in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  collection,  with  the  pre- 
cious signed  portrait  of  his  wife,  Alice  Brandon,  1578. 

Hilliard,  it  should  be  added,  was  granted  a  lease 
of  the  manor  of  Pyle  at  Stanmore  in  Middlesex  for 
twenty-one  years  'in  consideration  of  his  paines  in 
engraving  ye 
Great  Seale  of 
England.' 

Would  that 
concrete  evi- 
dence were  avail- 
able of  the  prac- 
tical  part  of 
Hilliard  in  the 
execution  of  at 
least  some  of  the 
splendid  jewels 
displayed  in  his 
portraits  of 
Qu een  Eliza- 
beth. The  photo- 
graphs have  been 
kindly  supplied 
by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert 

-Kr  BACK  OF  THE  ARMADA  JEWEL,  ENAMELLED 

IVlUSeUm.  WITH  THE  STORM-TOSSED  ARK  AND  MOTTO 


A  CENTURY  OF  FLOWER-BOOKS 


By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


JUNE  FLOWERS  :  FROM  ROBERT  FURBER'S  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  FLOWERS,  LONDON,  1730 

'Home  qui  prens  de  fleurs  sa  grande  reioijisance 
De  la  fragilite  aij  touiours  souvenance? 

THE  man  who  penned  this  pleasing  sentiment  on  the 
page  of  an  old  flower-book,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  was  indeed  a  poet,  even  if  (as  is  pos- 
sible) he  did  not  actually  compose  the  lilting  couplet  himself. 
It  so  admirably  sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  lover  of  gardens  and 
the  study  of  plants — of  the  pride  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  old-world  flowers,  prodigal  of  colour  and  perfume,  pro- 
duct of  the  sun's  perfecting  alchemy. 

There  never  has  been,  we  must  suppose,  a  lover  of  flowers 
who  has  not  felt  the  perennial  pity  of  it  that  the  finest  flowers 
must  fade  and  that,  once  their  season  is  over,  he  must  wait  the 
year  round  to  savour  once  again  the  rejoicing  of  heart  which 


comes  with  the  pale  snowdrop,  colourful 
crocus,  nodding  daffodil,  flaunting  rose  or 
sober  chrysanthemum.  As  month  succeeds 
month  he  rejoices  and  regrets  Nature's  se- 
quence and  in  planning  and  planting  he 
looks  forward  to  renewed  delights,  enjoy- 
ing in  imagination  the  flowers  of  seasons 
yet  unborn. 

It  is  precisely  because  these  luxurious 
broideries  on  the  raiment  of  Mother  Nature 
are  so  fleeting  and  so  fragile  that  artists 
have  often  turned  to  'Flower  Pieces'  and, 
as  with  many  of  the  Dutch  masters,  por- 
trayed the  beauties  of  Flora's  Feast  in  all 
the  permanence  of  paint.  Apart  from  these 
tributes,  however,  and  the  exquisitely  de- 
corative use  of  naturalistic  flower  forms  in 
many  a  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  il- 
luminated manuscript,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  portrayal  of  flowers  for  their 
own  sake  had,  from  the  time  of  Dioscurides 
until  quite  recent  times,  been  intended  to 


THE  GRANADILLA  :  ONE  OF  THE  PLATES  IN  MARTYN'S  HIS- 
TORIA  PL  A  NT  A  RA  M  RA  RIO  RUM,  PUBLISHED  IN  LONDON,  1728 
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PASSION'  FLOWER  :  FROM  MERIAEN'S  S  U RINA  M  INSECTS,  AMSTERDAM,  1 705 

serve  utilitarian  purposes — to  illustrate  for  botanists 
and  flower  lovers  the  various  species  and  varieties 
of  plants  in  nature. 

This  was  entirely  the  case  with  the  older  books  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  period  of  the  Herbal, 
commencing  (to  go  no  further  back  than  printed 
books  will  take  us)  with  the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius 
Platonicus  (1481),  or  the  Ortus  Sanitatus  often  years 
later.  These  were  illustrated  with  crude  woodcuts, 
as  indeed  were  all  similar  books  throughout  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  It  is  a  far  cry,  however,  from  these, 
the  earliest  botanical  works  published,  to  the  sump- 
tuously coloured  plant-books  (chiefly  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century)  which,  during  the  last  decade  or  so, 
have  been  so  much  sought  after  and  rightly  prized 
by  discerning  collectors.  The  development  from  the 
primitive  woodcut — the  same  cut  not  infrequently 
repeated  to  illustrate  several  different  plants — to 
the  elaborate  copper-plate  engraving  magnificently 
hand  coloured,  may  readily  be  traced.  The  simple 
cut,  at  first  more  decorative  than  really  useful,  as  in 
Ortus  Sanitatus  or  even  the  much  superior  Herbarius 
zu  Teutsch  of  1485,  takes  us  a  step  upon  the  way. 

Although  the  cuts  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have 
been  drawn  directly  from  nature,  yet  the  first  im- 
portant milestone  is  not  reached  until,  in  1530, 


Brunfels  in  Strasburg  published  his  Herbarum  Viva 
Eicones.  Clever  as  these  'Living  Portraits  of  Plants' 
undoubtedly  are,  we  have  to  look  to  Leonart  Fuchs' 
De  Historia  Stirpium  of  1542  for  the  main  inspiration 
of  practically  all  Herbal  illustrations  until  at  least 
so  late  as  the  Johnson  edition  of  Gerard,  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1633.  The  woodcuts  of 
Fuchs,  original  and  more  decorative  than  any  which 
had  gone  before,  were  either  copied  by,  or  strongly 
influenced,  all  who  followed. 

In  many  of  these  older  books  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  some  long  past  owner  has  marked  his  love  of 
nature  and  his  zeal  for  the  botanical  science  by 
colouring,  more  or  less  skilfully,  the  rough  wood- 
cuts. Interesting  as  such  initial  attempts  are,  they 
seldom  do  more  than  give  a  hint  of  Nature's  colour- 
ings. It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  since  the  water- 
colours  washed  on  to  the  ordinary  paper  of  the 
printed  page  failed,  as  they  must,  to  approximate 
the  brilliance  of  Nature's  originals,  as  much  as  the 
frankly  conventional  black  line  did  the  mere  forms. 

It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  we  enter  upon 
the  era  of  the  copper  plate  that  we  savour  the  de- 
lights of  that  terrestrial  paradise  represented  by  the 
rich,  authentic  flower  portraits  which  comprise  the 
desiderata  of  all  flower-print  collectors. 


THE  ROYAL  VIRGIN  ROSE  :  COLOUR  PLATE  FROM  MISS  M.  LAWRENCE'S 
A  COLLECTION  OF  ROSES  FROM  NATURE,  PUBLISHED  IN  LONDON,  1799 
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The  flexibility  of  the  engraved  line,  the  almost 
limitless  possibilities  for  suggesting  form  and  texture 
with  the  burin,  gave  this  technique  infinite  advant- 
ages over  the  finest  black-line  woodcut.  One  has 
only  to  turn  the  folio  pages  of  such  a  classic  as  the 
Hortus  Floridus  of  Crispin  de  Passe,  published  in 
Utrecht  in  1614,  to  realize  this.  This  rare  book, 
scarcely  any  two  copies  of  which  are  identical,  gives 
us  near  a  hundred  superbly  engraved  plates  and, 
since  French  and  English  editions  were  published 
the  following  year  (both  abroad),  we  are  reminded 
that  at  this  period,  and  indeed  long  after,  striking 
and  unfamiliar  flowering  plants  were  chiefly  made 
familiar  to  gardeners  through  the  medium  of  such 
publications. 

For  a  hundred  years  no  botanical  engravings 
came  near  to  the  delicacy  of  Crispin  de  Passe, 
though  the  superior  artistic  qualities  of  engravings 
on  copper  were  acknowledged  throughout  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  But  with  the  passing  of  that  hundred 


HONEYSUCKLE  :  FROM  W.  CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS  :  LONDON,  1777 


IRIS  FIMBRIATA  :  FROM  P.  J.  REDOUTfi'S  EES  LILIAC&ES  :  PARIS,  1802-16 


years  the  hand-coloured  engraved  plate  came  into 
its  own,  for,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  we  enter  upon  the  period  in  which  the 
most  beautifully  illustrated  flower-books — as  well  as 
numerous  separate  off-set  prints — were  issued  from 
the  press.  Engraved  plates  coloured  by  hand  are  not 
unknown  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  one  may 
say  that  the  art  of  flower  drawing  reached  the  height 
of  its  achievement  in  the  century  from  about  1 730  to 
1830.  It  is  the  epoch  of  those  finely  printed  and 
superbly  engraved  flower-books  which,  now  rare 
and  of  great  value,  were  destined  in  their  day  to 
appeal  to  the  wealthy  amateur  of  gardens  and  the 
many  lovers  of  beautiful  (and  often  exotic)  blossoms 
which  were  being  imported  from  the  Americas  and 
elsewhere. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  our  period  w  e  must  refer 
to  Meriaen's  Surinam  Insects,  Amsterdam,  1705.  Al- 
though primarily  entomological,  the  finely  coloured 
copper  plates  show  the  various  oriental  insects  amid 
floral  settings.  They  are,  indeed,  as  much  -lower 
studies  as  they  are  illustrations  of  strange  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  insects. 

England  was  by  no  means  behind  the  Low  Coun- 
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tries.  Indeed  the  w  ealthy  English  patron  was,  equally 
with  the  Dutch,  responsible  for  the  success  of  such 
beautiful  books.  In  1728  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don Martyn's  Historin  Plontarum  Rariorum,  a  book  me- 
morable in  more  ways  than  one.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  forerunner  of  all  our  notable  English 
flower-books  and,  surprisingly  enough,  was  illus- 
trated with  coloured  mezzotints,  by  Kirkall  after 
paintings  by  Van  Huysum.  This  important  work  has 
the  distinction,  therefore,  of  being  the  earliest  re- 
corded instance  of  botanical  plates  being  printed  in 
colour.  The  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  has  many  of  its  plates  finished  off  in 
hand  colouring.  Amazing  though  this  book  is,  the 
entirely  hand-coloured  copper  plate  naturally  sur- 
passes it  in  brilliance  and  artistic  effect. 

Of  the  earlier  rarities  which  collectors  of  flower- 
books  are  proud  to  own  none  is  more  delightful  than 
Robert  Furber's  Twelve  Months  of  Flowers,  published 
in  1 730.  This  gives  a  set  of  twelve  fine  plates  and  en- 
graved title  designed  by  Gassteals  and  engraved  by 
H.  Fletcher,  each  plate  offering  a  bouquet  of  some 
thirty  choice  flowers  'From  the  Collection  of  Rob1- 
Furber,  Gardiner  at  Kensington.'  This  was  followed 


.1M  Jl     '     ./.'.'•..  itatutun  maximum  * 


WILD  ARUM  :  FROM  1'LANTJE  SELECT  &  :  PUBLISHED  IN  NUREMBERG,  1750 


PELARGONIUM  FUSCATUM  :  PLATE  FROM  N.  J.  JACQUIN'S  ICONES 
PLANTARVM   RARIORUM   :   PUBLISHED   IN   VIENNA,  1781  TO  1793 

in  1 732  by  a  companion  Twelve  Months  of  Fruit,  both 
being  brilliantly  'coloured  to  the  life'  by  hand,  the 
engravers  of  the  Fruit  series  being  Van  der  Gucht, 
James  Smith,  John  Clark,  and  C.  Du  Bosc.  These 
were  in  the  nature  of  catalogues  de  luxe.  Not  so  the 
next  memorable  item  to  merit  notice — A  Curious 
Herbal,  published  by  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  1737-39. 
In  this  work  the  five  hundred  plates  were  drawn, 
engraved  and  hand  coloured  by  the  author  herself.* 
A  German  edition  of  this,  the  Herbarium  Blackwel- 
lianum,  was  published  in  Nuremberg  by  C.  J.  Trew, 
1 750-73,  the  plates  being  engraved  by  Eisenberger, 
some  new  figures  being  substituted  for  certain  plates. 

Trew's  name  brings  to  mind  his  memorable  work 
Plantte  Selectee,  a  hundred  engraved  plates  in  ten  parts 

*  See  'The  Chelsea  Physic  Garden'  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July, 
pp.  96-101. 
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A  GROUP  OF  TULIPS  :  FROM  THORNTON'S  TEMPLE  OF  FLORA,  1799-1807 

(out  of  three  hundred  drawings  made)  published  in 
Nuremberg,  1750-73.  Trew  worked  in  London  from 
about  1 740  and  the  plants  he  gives  wer^  drawn  from 
English  gardens,  the  drawings  being  the  work  of 
G.  D.  Ehret  (who  had  worked  for  Linnaeus  and  was 
later  employed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane).  A  rare  item  by 
Ehret  was  a  set  of  fifteen  plates,  Planta  et  Papiliones 
Rariores,  published  in  London,  1748-59. 

Of  the  really  monumental  works  there  has  never 
been  finer  or  more  inspiring  flower  drawing  than  in 
Curtis' s  Flora  Londinensis,  1 777-87.  William  Kilburn, 
of  Wallington,  Surrey,  who  was  also  a  calico  printer, 
drew  and  engraved  most  of  the  fine  plates  for  the 
first  edition  which  is,  of  course,  the  most  desirable. 
It  is  noticeable  how  the  issue  of  many  of  these  me- 
morable works  extends  over  years.  If  we  consider  the 
labour  involved,  especially  in  the  accurate  hand  col- 
ouring of  the  many  plates,  this  is  no  surprise.  Later 
artists  employed  by  Curtis  include  Sydenham  Ed- 
wards, William  Milton,  James  Sowerby,  and  F. 
Sansom. 

This  was  the  period,  we  may  recall,  when  the  Lin- 
naean  system — the  epoch-making  attempt  to  systema- 


tize botanical  classification — was  the  latest  word  in 
the  study  of  plants.  And  the  publi<  alions  of  this  fam- 
ous botanist  liis  Genera  Plantarum  of  1 737  and  Species 
Plan/arum  of  1753  had  (heir  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fine  flower-print  and  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  well-known  Botanical  Magazine  of  Cur- 
tis, for  the  first  volume  of  which  Sowerby  made  a 
great  number  of  the  engravings,  as  did  S.  Edwards 
for  many  of  the  later  volumes. 

Among  the  outstanding  flower-books  published  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  mention 
may  be  made  of  Jacquin's  hones  Plantarum  Rariorum, 
published  in  Vienna,  1781-93.  These  again  were 
fine,  large  engravings  coloured  by  hand.  Another  is 
the  very  effective  Plantarum  Historia  Succulentarum, 
Paris,  1798-99,  of  De  Candolle.  The  stipple-en- 
graved plates  of  this  were  designed  by  P.J.  Redoute. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  single-plate  colour  printing.  In  Eng- 
land the  century  closes  with  the  issue  of  Thornton's 
Picturesque  Botanical  Plates,  designed  by  P.  Reinagle, 
and  Miss  M.  Lawrence's  A  Collection  of  Roses  from 
Nature,  both  in  1 799. 

Linking  the  Eighteenth  with  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, we  have  that  most  delightful  book,  Thornton's 
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CACTUS  GRANDIFLORUS  :  FROM  A.  P.  DE  CANDOLLE'S  PLANTARUM  HISTORIA 
SUCCULENTARUM  :  DRAWINGS  BY  P.  J.  REDOUTE  :  PUBLISHED,  PARIS,  1798-99 
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Temple  of  Flora,  1799- 1807,  illustrated  with  fine 
mezzotints  by  Robert  Dunkarton,  Richard  Earlom 
and  Stadler,  from  paintings  by  Reinagle  and  others. 
Planned  originally  on  a  grand  scale,  Thornton  lam- 
ents that  he  had  to  modify  his  plans  because  'during 
the  progress  of  this  expensive  work  .  .  .  infuriate  war 
has  constantly  and  violently  raged,  which,  like  a  de- 
vouring conflagration  destroys  everything  before  it; 
commerce,  agriculture  and  the  Arts,  all  the  sources 
of  public  and  private  happiness,  are  by  it  dried  up 
and  annihilated.  The  once  moderately  rich  very 
justly  now  complain  they  are  exhausted  through 
taxes  laid  on  them  to  pay  armed  men  to  diffuse 
rapine,  fire  and  murder  over  civilized  Europe.' 

Nevertheless  the  Nineteenth  Century  saw  the  in- 
terest in  and  consequent  production  of  fine  flower- 
books  long  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Flora 
had  thus  summarily  been  curtailed.  The  year  1805 
saw  Rousseau's  La  Botanique  published  in  Paris,  with 
large  and  very  finely  coloured  engravings  on  copper, 
designed  by  Redoute,  while  1802  saw  the  latter's 
own  Les  Liliacees,  which  demonstrate  the  tactile 
effects  of  stipple  beneath  the  hand  colouring.  In 
181 5  The  Botanical  Register  was  commenced  with 
plates  designed  by  S.  Edwards,  again  copper  en- 


PEACH  IN  FRUIT  :  FROM  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU'S  LA  BOTANIQUE  :  PARIS,  1805 


AMARYLLIS  PSITTICINA  :  A  SELECTION  OF  HEXANDRIAN  PLANTS  :  DRAW 
INGS  BY  MRS.  EDWARD  BURY,  AQUATINTED  BY  R.  HAVELL,  LONDON,  1834 

gravings  hand  coloured.  Stipple  was  once  more  used 
by  Redoute  in  Les  Roses,  181 7-24,  but  here  the  print- 
ing was  in  colour  finished  off  by  hand. 

No  account  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  flower- 
books  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  J.  D. 
Hooker,  whose  Exotic  Flora,  1823-27,  followed  the 
older  method  of  hand-coloured  engraving;  although 
in  his  Pomona  Londinensis  of  1818  he  had  used  with 
great  success  fine  aquatints  and  some  stipple,  both 
coloured  by  hand. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  flower-books  ever  pro- 
duced may  be  cited  in  conclusion  of  this  necessarily 
brief  survey.  The  work  referred  to  is  A  Selection  of 
Hexandrian  Plants,  London,  1834.  The  drawings  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Edward  Bury  and  engraved  by  R. 
Havell.  This  great  work  (it  is  atlas  folio)  consists  of 
fifty-one  magnificent  aquatinted  colour  plates  of 
lilies  and  other  noble  plants  all  drawn  to  natural 
size — a  truly  splendid  monument  to  that  love  of 
nature  which  alone  could  have  made  this  century 
of  flower-books  possible.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of 
this  or  other  of  these  fascinating  books  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that— in  the  words  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher — 'Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things 
God  ever  made  and  forgot  to  put  a  soul  into.' 
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THE  PLUNKETT  ST.  CHRISTOPHER 
AND  APOSTLE  SPOONS 

INITIALLED  AND  DATED  CP.,  LP.,  1518  &  LP.,  K.L.,  1538 
By  COMMANDER  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 


COMPLETE  sets  or  even  half-sets  of  early 
Apostle  spoons  of  English  making  are  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  only  two  full  sets  are  considered  to  have  sur- 
vived in  their  original  state,  without  the  addition  in 
recent  times  of  missing  spoons  or  other  modifica- 
tions. It  is  rare  even  to  find  a  pair  of  Apostles  both 
the  work  of  the  same  silversmith  and  of  the  same 
year  made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  Apostles  of  this  period  that  can  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  their  original  owner  are 
practically  unknown  outside  the  great  corporate  col- 
lections at  Cambridge.  What  will  be  known  in  future 
as  the  Plunkett  spoons,  here  described  for  the  first 


time,  possess  a  fully  authenticated  history  of  just 
over  four  hundred  years,  a  circumstance  that  en- 
titles them  to  rank  very  high  among  the  aristocracy 
of  early  Apostles,  while  the  St.  Christopher  spoon, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  example  known,*  can 
vie  with  one  or  two  outstanding  rarities  such  as  the 
famous  St.  Nicholas,  London,  1528,  sold  at  the 
Dunn-Gardner  sale  at  Christie's  on  April  30th, 
1902,  for  £690. 
The  Plunkett  spoons,  six  in  number,  made  their 

*  Mr.  C.  C.  Oman  (English  Domestic  Silver,  p.  70)  states  that  records 
exist  of  other  St.  Christophers,  and  he  informs  me  that  one  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  a  member  of  the  Welshate  family  of  Somerset, 
who  died  in  1 5 1 9  (Somerset  Mediaeval  Wills,  I,  1501-30,  p.  200). 
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BACK    VIEW  OF  THE   PLUNKETT  SPOONS   :   NOTE   PIERCED   NIMBI   ON   APOSTLES    AND   MEDIAEVAL  LOMBAKDIC   CAPITALS   OF  THE  INSCRIPTIONS 


appearance  among  the  effects  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lachlan  White  of  Dublin,  after  her  death  in  1942.  The  tech- 
nical evidence  as  to  their  period  which  the  spoons  themselves  present  is  conclusive.  They  bear  two  dates: 
the  singleton  St.  Christopher,  1518,  and  the  remaining  five,  the  Master  and  four  Apostles,  1538.  And  in 
them  are  noticeable  just  those  subtle  differences  which  we  should  expect  in  spoons  all  of  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century  but  differing  in  date  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for,  while  the  singleton  still  retains  features 

characteristic  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
the  others  foreshadow  closely  the  out- 
line and  construction  of  the  familiar 
Apostles  of  the  second  half  of  the  fol- 
lowing century. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  the  rounded  and  tapered 
stems,  almost  invariably  found  on 
spoons  of  the  second  half  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  had  begun  to  give  way 
to  the  somewhat  shorter,  almost  paral- 
lel-sided stems  found  throughout  the 
Sixteenth  Century;  and  the  early  pear- 
shaped  outline  of  the  bowl  had  assumed 
a  form  which  remained  practically  con- 
stant throughout  the  century.  But  the 
drop  from  the  stem  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  so  very  pronounced  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  and  the  angle  of  the 
bowl  where  it  joined  the  stem,  were 
still,  in  the  early  Sixteenth  Century, 


BACK  OP  BOWL  OP  THE  ST.  CHRISTOPHER 


BACK  OF  THE  MASTER  SHOWING  TRL'ELOVES 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  FINIAL  OF  THE 
ST.  CHRISTOPHER  FOR  COMPARISON  WITH 
THE   TEMPERA   PAINTING  AT  BLOXHAM 


more  pronounced  than  dur- 
ing its  second  half,  and,  as 
one  would  expect,  though  in 
other  respects  identical,  these 
features  are  more  noticeable 
in  the  St.  Christopher  of  1 5 1 8 
than  in  the  Master  and 
Apostles  which  were  made 
twenty  years  later. 

The  figures  of  the  Apostles 
all  show  considerable  traces 
of  the  original  gilding,  and 
all  are  furnished  with  the 
pierced  nimbus  usually  found 
in  the  early  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. Their  modelling,  how- 
ever, though  very  good,  is 
scarcely  so  fine  as  that  of  the 
earlier  St.  Christopher.  The 
spoons  are  all  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  length,  just 
under  7^  ins.,  and  their 
weight,  which  is  heavy  for 
their  early  date,  is  just  on  2  oz. 
each,  the  St.  Christopher 
weighing  slightly  less  owing 


to  the  absence  of  a  nimbus.  Their  condition  throughout,  considering  their 
age,  is  exceptional.  They  must  have  had  good  treatment  and  but  little 
hard  usage  during  the  centuries. 

The  clue  to  the  original  ownership  of  these  spoons  is  given  by  the  dates 
and  initials  in  Lombardic  capitals  engraved  on  the  backs  of  the  bowls. 
The  St.  Christopher  bears  the  initials  C.P.JI.P.  and  the  date  1518,  and  the 
others  I.P./K.L.,  1538. 

Preliminary  to  a  search  for  the  original  owner  of  these  spoons  it  seemed 
possible  to  make  certain  limited  deductions  from  the  spoons  themselves. 
The  initials  might  represent  either  two  sets  of  partners  in  marriage,  CP. 
and  I. P.  in  1518  and  their  son  LP.  and  his  wife  K.L.  in  1538;  or,  since  the 
spoon  marked  C.P.J  LP.  is  a  singleton  the  initials  and  date  might  indicate  a  gift  by 
C.P.  to  his  son  LP.,  who  later  married  K.L.  and  had  other  spoons  made  to  match. 


PROFESSOR  TRISTRAM'S  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING    OF   THE    ST.    CHRISTOPHER    MURAL    AT  BLOXHAM 
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Both  possibilities  had  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  finial  of  the  CP. /LP.  spoon  in 
the  form  of  St.  Christopher  is  unique,  and  it  would  seem  certain  that  this  spoon 
was  a  'name-spoon.'  The  fact  that  the  initialling  is  CP.  over  LP.  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  in  the  case  of  this  spoon  the  donor's  name  was  Christopher 
P.  and  the  recipient  LP. 

These  spoons  were  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lachlan  White  of 
Dublin,  and  it  was  a  belief  in  her  own  family — the  Graces  of  Mantua,  Co.  Ros- 
common— that  they  were  an  old  family  possession,  inherited  through  many 
generations.  Mrs.  White  was  born  Frances  Mary  Grace,  being  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Joseph  Grace,  d.  1864.  Into  her  hands  came  eventually  all 
the  inheritable  family  property  of  her  elder  sister  Louisa,  who  married  Edward 
Fergusson  Bowen  (in  right  of  his  wife)  of  Mantua,  and  of  their  father,  and  of 
the  latter's  elder  brother  John  Dowell  FitzGerald  Grace  of  Mantua,  d.  i8gy.  Mrs. 
White's  grandfather  was  Oliver  Dowell  John  Grace  of  Mantua,  who  inherited 
Mantua  and  other  family  property  from  his  uncle,  Michael  Grace  of  Mantua,  d. 
iygy,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nicholas  Plunkett  of  Dun- 
shaughlin (Dunsoghlin  orDunsoghley),  Co.  Meath,  the  last  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Plunketts  of  Dunshaughlin,  who  were  distant  cousins  of  the  Plunketts,  the 
Barons  Louth,  the  Barons  Dunsany,  and  the  Earls  of  Fingall.* 

The  name  Christopher  in  the  family  of  Plunkett  is  derived  from  Sir  Christo- 
pher Plunkett,  Sheriff  of  Meath  before  1426,  and  acting  Lord-Deputy  from 
1432-1435,  who  died  in  1445  and  whose  son  Rowland  was  seemingly  the  father 
of  Alexander  Plunkett,  one  of  the  four  Meath  knights  of  St.  George,  and  sub- 
sequently Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  from  1492  to  1494:  one  of  Alexander's 
sons  was  Christopher  Plunkett,  stated  by  O'Hart  to  have  been  knighted,  and 
apparently  the  first  Plunkett  owner  of  Dunshaughlin.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unrecorded.  He  was  the  father  of  John  Plunkett  of  Dunshaughlin,  c.  1518- 
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1583,  who  married  Katherine  L.  .  .  .,  appar- 
ently Katherine  Luttrell,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  Katherine,  an  unnamed  daughter, 
and  a  son  Christopher.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  initialling  on  the  St. 
Christopher  must  refer  to  Sir  Christopher  Plunkett  of  Dunshaughlin  and  his 
son  John  (afterwards  Sir  John),  also  of  Dunshaughlin,  bornt.  1 518,  and  that 
on  the  remainder  of  the  spoons  to  the  same  John  Plunkett,  and  of  Kather- 
ine Luttrell,  his  wife,  whom  he  presumably  married  in  1538.  From  these 
persons  the  spoons  descended  in  direct  line  at  Dunshaughlin  to  Mary  Plun- 
kett, the  last  of  the  Plunketts  of  Dunshaughlin,  who  married  Michael  Grace  of 
Mantua,  d.  1 797,  from  whom  they  descended  directly  to  Mrs.  Lachlan  White. 

The  initials  on  the  Master  and  on  the  St.  Simon  are  connected  by  'True- 
loves,'  a  decorative  feature  which  in  such  circumstances  is  generally  held 
to  indicate  a  marriage. 

The  Plunkett  spoons,  like  the  earliest  recorded  set  of  Apostles,  the  Beau- 
fort spoons  (of  which  only  six  remain  out  of  the  original  thirteen  presented 
to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  foundress,  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort, 
who  died  in  1509),  bear  no  marks  whatsoever.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  much  plate  was  unmarked,  and  it  has  very  generally 
been  assumed  that  at  the  time  these  unmarked  articles  were  made  it  was 
thought  to  be  unnecessary  to  mark  plate  made  to  order,  only  those  items  be- 
ing stamped  that  were  to  be  exposed  for  sale  to  the  casual  customer,  f 

Bearing  in  mind  their  provenance,  and  the  circumstance  that  their  original 
owner  was  an  Irishman,  the  possibility  that  they  were  actually  made  in  Ire- 

*  The  Plunkett  pedigrees  for  this  period  are  full  of  lacunae,  and  have  been  built  up  principally  from 
family  traditions,  and  references  often  misinterpreted  in  official  documents.  Those  in  Burke's  Peerage 
and  Landed  Gentry  of  Ireland  do  not  parallel  one  another  and  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  those 
in  O'Hart,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  various  important  details. 

t  As  Mr.  C.  C.  Oman  has  pointed  out  (English  Domestic  Silver,  p.  204),  'At  the  Exhibition  of  English 
Medieval  Art  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1 930,  there  were  shown  thirty-four  examples 
of  domestic  plate  made  after  the  introduction  of  Hall-marking  of  which  only  eleven  were  marked.' 
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land  cannot  be  ignored.  But  the  form  of  the 
spoons  themselves,  the  modelling  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  way  the  finials  are  let  into  the  stems 
with  a  V  cut,  render  it  a  practical  certainty  that 
they  are  actually  of  London  manufacture. 

The  unique  St.  Christopher  finial  calls  for 
rather  more  extended  notice  than  do  those  re- 
presenting the  Master  and  the  Apostles.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  figure  of  this  gigantic  keeper 
of  the  ford  was  deservedly  popular.  He  was  the 
Patron  Saint  of  all  mundane  travellers,  as  he  was 
the  aider  in  spiritual  matters  of  those  who  in 
darkness  sought  to  cross  the  stony  ford  in  the 
storm-tossed  river  of  life.  Those  who  looked  daily 
upon  his  face,  or  heard  his  bell,  were  believed 
to  have  good  fortune,  nor  should  they  die  a  vio- 
lent death.  As  a  consequence  there  was  no  church 
in  England  that  did  not  have  a  representation, 
either  painted  or  sculptured,  facing  the  main  en- 
trance, so  that  all  who  attended  to  their  religious 
duties  punctually  might  view  him  before  their 
tasks  commenced.  To  cite  but  two  English  paral- 
lels, it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mural 
painting,  c.  1450- 1500,  of  St.  Christopher  and 
the  Holy  Child  in  the  Church  at  Bloxham,  Ox- 
fordshire, and  to  the  sculptured  St.  Christopher 
in  the  Church  ofTerrington  St.  Clement.  Thanks 
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to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  E.  W. 
Tristram,  I  am  able  to  publish  a 
photograph  of  his  water-colour  of 
the  Bloxham  St.  Christopher,  kind- 
ly furnished  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  neither  case 
has  either  the  Saint  or  the  Holy 
Child  a  nimbus.  A  major  differ- 
ence between  the  finial  and  the  two 
larger  St.  Christophers  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  the  Saint's 
left  hand  rests  on  his  hip,  whereas 
on  the  spoon  itself  it  is  supporting 
the  Holy  Child. 

The  set  as  it  now  exists  comprises 
the  original  St.  Christopher,  the 
Master,  and  four  Apostles  each 
with  his  appropriate  emblem.  The 
Master  has  His  right  hand  in  bles- 
sing, with  the  Orb  and  Cross  in  His 
left  hand.  The  Cross,  as  is  usual  on 
Henry  VIII  spoons,  is  plain  in  out- 
line and  of  small  size,  but  the  Orb 
is  so  worn  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. Of  the  Apostles,  St. 
James  the  Greater  bears  his  Bour- 
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don  or  pilgrim's  staff,  though  he  is 
without  the  pilgrim's  hat  which  is 
on  occasions  found  suspended  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  and  St.  Simon 
Zelotes  bears  the  Saw  of  his  martyr- 
dom. The  curved,  wide-bladed  fal- 
chion in  St.  Paul's  hand,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  flaying 
knife  of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  seldom 
found  after  the  middle  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  St.  Paul's  more 
usual  emblem  being  the  two- 
handed  sword  of  the  executioner. 
On  early  spoons  St.  Matthew,  as 
here,  is  invariably  shown  with  the 
carpenter's  square,  and  though  this 
emblem  is  still  found  as  late  as  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  after  about 
1 560  he  is  usually  depicted  with  a 
purse  or  money  bag. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  William 
Roche,  solicitors,  of  Dublir .  who 
have  acted  for  the  Grace  fan  ly  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  for  much 
valuable  information,  and  also  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Beard  for  tracing  the 
early  Grace  and  Plunkett  pedigrees. 
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By  ADRIAN  BURY 


JOHN  VARLEY  :  FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  IN  WATER-COLOUR  BY  HIS 
FRIEND  JOHN  LINNELL  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


IT  is  recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  the  Varleys  lived  in  a  large  house 
abutting  on  Hackney  Churchyard.  Here  the  par- 
ents reared  a  covey  of  geniuses  or,  at  least,  a  brood  of 
exceptionally  ingenious  children.  Maybe,  Varley  sen- 
ior, who,  according  to  John  Varley,  the  painter,  was 
sometime  tutor  to  Lord  Stanhope's  son,  looked  out 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  Hackney  parishioners  and  d  e- 
cided that  art  was  very  long,  far  too  long  for  a  brief 
but  industrious  life.  He  frowned  at  his  eldest  son's 
juvenile  efforts  with  the  pencil,  for  John,  born  in 
1778,  was  addicted  from  infancy  to  limning  and 
limning  was  a  'bad  trade.' 

The  lad  was  therefore  apprenticed  first  to  a  silver- 
smith and  then  to  a  law  stationer,  but  failed  to  de- 
velop along  those  pedestrian  lines.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  connect  him  with  business  affairs,  if  to 
begin  only  by  sweeping  and  dusting  in  Mr.  Trower's 
office.  Trower  was  a  stockbroker,  and  when  the  mar- 
kets were  dull  and  there  was  nothing  doing  in  the 
funds  or  three  per  cents  Trower  occupied  his  time 
in  making  sketches  on  odd  pieces  of  paper  which  he 
screwed  up  and  threw  about  the  office.  These  were 


retrieved  by  John  Varley  who  made  such  faithful 
copies  of  his  employer's  'masterpieces'  that  the  stock- 
broker encouraged  the  lad,  obviously  unlikely  to  be- 
come a  financial  genius,  to  draw.  This  incident  is 
not  the  least  amusing  one  in  Varley's  rather  rollick- 
ing, happy-go-lucky  and  fantastic  career. 

Somehow  or  other  the  future  artist  got  himself 
attached  to  a  portrait  painter  in  Holborn,  and  also 
worked  under  a  Joseph  Charles  Barrow  who  had  a 
school  in  Furnival's  Inn  Court.  He  ran  errands  and 
made  himself  generally  useful,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  allowed  to  draw  in  the  class.  Since  his  father's 
death  in  1791  John  had  had  to  make  his  own  way, 
but  whatever  the  difficulties  and  privations  he  worked 
with  tremendous  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  He 
was  less  than  seventeen  when  he  first  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  drawing  was  a  study  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  this  and  others  which 
he  did  before  the  age  of  twenty  brought  Varley  into 
some  prominence.  Like  Thomas  Girtin  and  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  he  found  Doctor  Monro  of  Adelphi  Terrace  a 
discerning  friend,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  coun- 
try house  at  Fetcham,  where  he  made  some  draw- 
ings. A  tour  of  North  Wales  in  1 798  or  1 799  resulted 
in  many  brilliant  water-colours  which  added  con- 
siderably to  Varley's  fame.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  he  was  earning  a  good  living  by  the  sale  of 
his  pictures  and  by  teaching. 

At  the  end  of  1804  an  event  of  profound  signifi- 
cance to  art  took  place,  and  John  Varley  was  a 
dominant  force  behind  it.  I  refer  to  that  informal 
meeting  of  artists  at  the  Stratford  Coffee  House  in 
Oxford  Street  on  November  30th  when  John  and  his 
brother,  Cornelius,  with  eight  other  artists,  united 
themselves  into  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. 

Varley,  married  in  1803  to  Esther  Gisborne,  sister 
of  Shelley's  friend,  John  Gisborne,  had  set  up  house 
at  15  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  and  here  brought 
up  some  of  his  eight  children,  produced  hundreds  of 
drawings,  and  ran  a  school  of  water-colour  painting. 
As  revealed  in  the  abundance  and  skill  of  his  work, 
and  in  authentic  anecdotes  that  have  reached  us 
from  pupils  and  descendants,  Varley  was  stupendous 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  very  large  physic- 
ally, of  leonine  courage,  extravagant,  eccentric,  and 
credulous.  When  not  drawing  or  teaching  he  en- 
joyed nothing  more  than  a  boxing  match,  and  was 
no  mean  exponent  with  the  gloves.  After  working  for 
hours  on  the  most  delicate  foliage  or  subtle  clouds  he 
would  try  to  knock  out  his  brother-in-law  William 
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Mulready,  himself  an  expert 
pugilist.  Tiring  of  the  noble  art, 
the  two  giants  would  play  'pitch 
and  toss'  with  Mrs.  Varley, 
throwing  her  about  the  room 
with  the  'greatest  of  ease.'  Es- 
ther's comments  on  this  kind  of 
fun  have  not  survived,  but  she 
probably  enjoyed  it. 

In  the  annals  of  English  art 
there  is  no  seminary  more  vital 
and  more  productive  of  fine 
work  than  John  Varley's  house 
in  Broad  Street,  for  it  assembled 
under  its  roof  so  many  students 
of  genius — De  Wint,  William 
Turner  of  Oxford,  John  Linnell, 
Francis  Oliver  Finch,  David  Cox, 
William  Henry  Hunt  and  Wil- 
liam Mulready.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mulready,  who  painted 
principally  in  oils  and  was  des- 
tined to  the  Royal  Academy,  all 
these  graduated,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  Water  Colour  So- 
ciety of  which  John  Varley  was  a  founder-member. 

The  master  inspired  a  holy  dread  of  laziness  among 
his  charges  by  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  himself. 
If  one  wanted  to  become  successful  in  the  difficult 
art  he  professed,  one  could  not  begin  too  early.  Var- 
ley set  the  example  by  getting  up  at  daybreak.  He 
worked  even  at  mealtimes,  consuming  his  modest 
victuals  and  washing  in  a  tree  or  a  sky  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  related  that  he  turned  out  forty- two  draw- 
ings in  six  weeks  as  his  contribution  to  one  of  the 
Water  Colour  Society's 
exhibitions.  Picture  mak- 
ing with  Varley  went  on 
with  dynamic  rhythm. 
Linnell,  Finch,  William 
Turner  and  their  col- 
leagues were  to  look  back 
on  their  Broad  Street  days 
with  gratitude  to  the 
magnificent  John  Var- 
ley's ideas  of  teaching 
and  discipline.  Nor  did 
they  bear  any  malice  be- 
cause he  occasionally 
touched  them  with  the 
cane  if  they  were  trouble- 
some. He  could  not  suffer 
noise  when  working  or 
discussing  art  downstairs. 
If  the  nursery  of  genius 
above  him  got  out  of 
hand  he  would  rush  up 
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like  a  whirlwind,  the  whole  seventeen  stone  of  him, 
lay  about  all  and  sundry,  and  bring  the  apprentices 
to  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  trade.  These 
infrequent  bursts  of  anger  were  no  less  a  lovable  part 
of  the  great  human  being  who  delighted  to  foster 
his  pupils'  ambitions  in  water-colour  painting,  and 
guide  them  towards  the  portals  of  fame. 

When  not  'knocking  off'  a  series  of  classical  com- 
positions, teaching,  attending  the  Society's  meet- 
ings, communing  with  Nature,  or  boxing,  Varley 
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concentrated  on  the  occult.  He  was  an  insatiable 
student  of  the  'marvellous,'  and  could  cast  a  nativity 
with  the  skill  of  a  Nostradamus.  Some  say  that  the 
ladies  flocked  to  him  more  to  have  their  fortunes 
told  than  to  learn  how  the  wash  was  well  and  truly 
laid.  As  time  went  on  Varley  tried  to  regulate  his 
life  astrologically.  If  De  Wint  read  the  Bible  before 
beginning  the  day's  work,  Varley  read  the  stars.  His 
belief  amounted  to  a  mania,  and  not  infrequently  his 
prognostications  came  true.  On  one  occasion  the 
stars  warned  him  that  something  serious  was  about 
to  happen.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  sent  his  son 
out  to  verify  the  time.  The  watch 
was  right,  but  the  occult  stroke 
delayed.  Was  it  possible  that 
Varley  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  transits  ?  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  studio  excitedly,  but 
determined  not  to  go  out  lest 
he  should  run  into  peril.  Varley 
had  not  miscalculated.  Smoke 
began  to  percolate  into  the 
room,  and  within  a  minute  or 
two  the<  i  ackle  of  burning  wood 
was  a  prelude  to  disaster.  His 
house  had  caught  fire  and  was 
soon  burnt  out.  Instead  of 
lamenting  the  fact  the  artist  was 
rather  pleased  that  he  had  not 
made  a  mistake  in  his  forecast. 

His  star-gazing  and  genial 
good  fellowship  were  not  un- 
welcome to  that  religious  mys- 
tic, William  Blake,  to  whom 
Varley  was  introduced  by  Lin- 


nell.  The  three  artists  often  fore- 
gathered either  at  Collins's 
Farm  near  the  Spaniards, 
Hampstead,  or  at  Blake's  house 
in  South  Molton  Street,  to  hold 
seances  and  evoke  such  spectral 
forms  as  they  fancied.  These 
were  prolonged  into  the  small 
hours.  Varley,  who  accepted 
Blake's  faith  with  respect,  would 
ask  for  Moses  or  David,  Julius 
Caesar,  Edward  III  or  other 
historical  personages.  Blake, 
looking  at  the  'very  identical/ 
as  it  were,  would  answer,  'There 
he  is,'  and  commit  the  ghostly 
features  to  paper,  Varley  'strain- 
ing his  wistful  eyes  into  vacancy, 
and  hoping  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  genuine  apparition.'  Varley, 
none  the  less,  treasured  these 
revelations.  On  one  of  them  he 
wrote,  'The  man  who  built  the  Pyramids — Oct.  18- 
1819,  fifteen  degrees  of  1,  Cancer  ascending.'  An- 
other he  inscribed  'Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  drawn 
from  his  spectre.  W.  Blake,  fecit.  Oct.  14  1819,  at  a 
quarter-past  twelve  midnight.'  In  that  quaint  book 
of  his  called  A  Treatise  on  Zodiacal  Physiognomy, Varley 
published  an  engraving  of  The  Ghost  of  a  Flea,  with 
particulars  as  to  this  creature  carefully  recorded  from 
the  description  as  given  by  Blake  at  one  of  these 
spiritualistic  meetings. 

It  might  well  be  thought  that  the  artist's  devotion 
to  affairs  celestial  was  responsible  for  his  utter  con- 
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fusion  in  mundane  things. 
Certainly,  Varley's  gen- 
erosity and  his  own  and 
his  first  wife's  extrava- 
gance were  sufficient  to 
dissipate  any  fortune. 
Varley  also  dabbled  in 
mechanics  and  lost  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his 
invention  of  a  six- 
wheeled  coach.  Thus  im- 
providently  he  lived,  al- 
though during  the  hey- 
dey  of  his  success  as  an 
artist  he  is  reputed  to 
have  earned  three  thou- 
sand a  year,  an  enormous 
sum  in  the  first  quarter 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  saved  nothing,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  was  in  and  out  of  the 
debtors'  prison.  Happily  resigned  to  this  existence, 
the  words  of  tipstaff  summoning  him  to  gaol  were 
a  familiar  experience.  The  artist  would  smile  fatalis- 
tically while  gathering  up  a  few  sketching  materials. 
Under  lock  and  key  Varley  would  do  a  couple  of 
drawings,  sell  them  and  purchase  his  liberty  by  pay- 
ing the  most  pressing  creditor. 

During  one  of  these  crises  a  kindly  usurer's  clerk 
hid  the  artist  in  a  room  over  a  tripe  and  trotter  shop 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  He  ran  and  informed  Vokins, 
the  dealer,  of  Varley's  predicament,  Vokins  hast- 
ened to  his  aid,  spirited  him  away  and  gave  him 
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sanctuary  at  his  own  house  in  Margaret  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  But  Varley's  troubles  were  soon 
to  be  over.  A  few  weeks  previously  he  had  caught 
cold  while  sketching  a  cedar  tree  in  Chelsea.  The 
cold  aggravated  some  weakness  of  the  kidneys  and 
Varley  died  in  Vokins's  house. 

His  art  takes  a  high  place  in  our  incomparable 
school  of  water-colour  painting.  Beginning  his  career 
at  a  moment  when  the  method  was  about  to  broaden 
from  the  topographical  style  into  the  more  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  landscape,  the  boy  was  able  to  profit 
both  from  the  Sandby  tradition  and  the  visions  of 
Girtin  and  Turner.  He  was  a  powerful  yet  sensitive 
draughtsman,  and  a  colourist  of  exceptional  fresh- 
ness and  lucidity.  Welsh 
scenery,  which  he  had 
studied  in  his  youth, 
played  an  important  part 
in  his  development,  and 
his  mountain  pieces  have 
a  profound  instinct  for 
scale  and  are  rich  in  poetic 
feeling.  Nor  is  Varley  less 
effective  in  such  an  urban 
scene  as  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea,  where  the  houses 
are  drawn  with  a  nice 
balance  between  archi- 
tectural knowledge  and 
aesthetic  sentiment.  In  the 
treatment  of  water,  skies 
and  trees  he  seldom  fails 
to  convey  his  reverence 
and  delight  in  Nature's 
treasury. Varley  toe  ;v\vhat 
he  wanted  from  Jlaude 
and  Poussin,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  rivalry,  but 
rather  as  an  affirmation 
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COTTAGE  WITH  WELL  :  UNFINISHED  :  CORNELIUS  VARLEY  :  V.  AND  A.  MUS. 

of  beauties  shared  and  enjoyed  by  kindred  minds. 
If  he  had  a  fault  it  was  possibly  the  fault  of  too 
much  exuberance  and  facility  within  the  limited 
compass  of  the  water-colour  method.  But  as  a  per- 
former in  this  medium  he  is  certainly  among  the 
masters.  As  a  teacher  he  was  supreme.  His  sense  of 
form,  colour,  composition,  his  taste  and  perfect 
craftsmanship,  echo  again  and  again  in  De  Wint, 
Finch,  George  Barret  junior  and  other  men.  When 
he  spoke  and  wrote  it  was  much  to  the  point,  and 
one  of  the  best  things  ever  written  about  water- 
colour  painting  is  surely  the  following  sentence 
which  appears  in  Varley's  book  on  the  Principles  of 
Landscape  Design.  'While  the  deliberate  progres- 
sion of  the  painter  in  oil  may  be  compared  to  philo- 
sophy, the  practise  of  landscape  in  water-colour  must 
assimilate  to  wit,  which  loses  more  by  deliberation 
than  is  gained  in  truth.' 

Whereas  John  Varley's  versatility  was  more  ab- 
stract than  practical,  his  brother  Cornelius  managed 
profitably  to  combine  the  gifts  of  science  and  art. 
As  a  boy  he  worked  for  his  uncle,  a  manufacturer  of 
scientific  instruments,  and  carried  out  various  ex- 
periments, but  when  John  developed  as  an  artist 
Cornelius  joined  him  and  took  up  water-colour 
drawing.  He  showed  uncommon  talent,  exhibiting 
first  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1803.  In  1804,  at  the 


age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  sufficiently  accom- 
plished as  a  professional  artist  to  be  one  of  the  ten 
founder-members  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.  When  in  1810  the  institution  decided  to  en- 
large its  scope  and  include  oil  paintings  among  its 
exhibits  Cornelius  was  an  important  figure  in  this 
change.  It  proved  a  failure,  however,  and  the  Society 
eventually  reverted  to  its  original  aims  and  status. 
Cornelius  then  resigned. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  busy  with  inventions. 
In  181 1  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  '  graphic  tele- 
scope '  and  '  portable  table,'  devices  whereby 
sketching  from  Nature  and  portrait  work  could  be 
facilitated.  Forty  years  afterwards  the  '  graphic 
telescope  '  received  a  prize  medal  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85 1.  In  1 8 14  Cornelius  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  awarded  their 
Isis  Gold  Medal  for  improving  the  construction  of 
microscopes  and  two  silver  medals  for  machinery  for 
grinding  and  polishing  specula;  and  for  observa- 
tions and  illustrations  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
in  water-plants.  Cornelius  Varley  seldom  missed  a 
meeting  at  Kensington  Palace  where  soirees  were 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  'I 
need  not  remind  you,  Mr.  Varley,'  said  the  Duke, 
'that  there  is  always  a  knife  and  fork  laid  for  you 
here,'  a  compliment  that  greatly  pleased  the  ingeni- 
ous  scientist-artist.  During  his  membership  of  the 
Old  Society  he  exhibited  fifty-nine  works.  After  his 
resignation  he  appeared  intermittently  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Suffolk  Street.  Cornelius 
was  the  antithesis  of  John  in  appearance.  Linnell's 
portrait  of  the  latter  shows  him  as  rather  John  Bul- 
lish. Cornelius  was  small,  and  later  in  life  must  have 
looked  like  the  typical  wizard,  'a  little  old  man  with 
white  beard,  deep-set  eye  and  bushy  brow.'  He  died 
at  19  South  Grove  West,  Mildmay  Park,  Islington, 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two,  the  last  of  the  found- 
er-members of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  and  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  His  drawings  show  his  brother's  teaching  and 
influence,  but  are  far  less  imaginative  and  accom- 
plished in  technique. 

The  name  William  Fleetwood  Varley,  the  young- 
est of  the  three  brothers,  gives  the  key  to  the  family's 
ancestry  on  the  female  side,  the  Fleetwood  descend- 
ing from  General  Fleetwood,  sometime  Lord  De- 
puty of  Ireland,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Crom- 
well. We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  vigour  of 
the  Varleys — their  sturdy  and  independent  attitude 
— derived  from  this  soldier  and  his  wife.  We  have 
seen  how  the  fighting  virtues  of  John  Varley  estab- 
lished his  career  as  an  artist,  and  greatly  influenced 
his  brothers,  whatever  their  father  said  about  the 
'bad  trade'  of  limning.  William  Fleetwood  Varley 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  was  a  successful 
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teacher  at  Bath,  Oxford  and  in  Corn- 
wall. His  career  was  blighted  by  a 
singularly  tragic  stupidity.  As  a  re- 
sult of  some  folly  by  a  party  of  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  he  was  nearly  burnt 
to  death,  and  though  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-one  he  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  shock.  He  and 
Cornelius  are  represented  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  by  four- 
teen water-colours  each. 

What  of  Elizabeth  Varley  ?  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  she  married  John 
Varley's  pupil,  Mulready,  who  was 
a  year  younger.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  Mulready  met  Varley  first 
at  the  Furnival's  Inn  School  of  Art, 
for  the  painter  of  genre  pictures  took 
lessons  there  at  a  very  early  age,  hav- 
ing been  recommended  by  Thomas 
Banks,  R.A.,  the  sculptor.  Elizabeth 
and  her  husband  rented  part  of  the 
Broad  Street  establishment.  The  match  was  an  ill- 
assorted  one,  and  conflict  of  personalities  soon  mani- 
fested itself.  Elizabeth  had  her  own  ideas,  and  was  a 
water-colour  painter  of  ability,  exhibiting  like  the  rest 
of  her  family  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mulready  was  a 
prodigy  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
painters  of  his  time.  In  the  intervals  of  bearing  her 
husband  four  sons  Elizabeth  no  doubt  discovered 
that  home-life  and  a  career  do  not  blend  easily.  It  is 
said  that  she  even  ventured  to  work  on  her  husband's 
pictures  when  he  was  out  of  the 
studio,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  his 
methods  were  somewhat  slow,  and 
tnat  the  Varley  touch  would  hasten 
the  completion  of  a  picture  that  took 
Mulready  months  to  finish.  She  re- 
membered that  brother  John  could 
paint  a  water-colour  in  a  day,  and 
do  six  creditable  rough  sketches  in 
an  evening.  From  what  we  know  of 
Mulready  he  was  endowed  with  the 
Hibernian  and  artistic  temperament 
in  large  measure,  and  Elizabeth's 
presumption  and  his  own  self-assur- 
ance could  hardly  be  expected  to 
stay  the  course  of  matrimony.  They 
parted  after  about  six  years  of  mar- 
ried life. 

Of  the  second  generation,  two  of 
John  Varley's  sons,  Albert  D.  Varley 
and  Charles  Smith  Varley,  were  ar- 
tists. Albert's  son,  John,  was  known 
as  a  painter  of  Cairene  subjects.  The 
gift  for  science,  so  pronounced  in 
Cornelius  Varley,  was  inherited  by 
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his  son  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Varley,  who  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  famous  as  an  electrician. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Director  and 
Keeper  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  some  of  the  Varley  pictures  in 
that  collection,  to  Roget's  History  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society,  to  Alfred  T.  Story's  James  Holmes  and 
John  Varley,  to  the  same  author's  Life  of  Linnell,  to 
Gilchrist's  Life  of  William  Blake,  and  to  F.  G. 
Stephens's  Memorials  of  William  Mulready,  R.A. 
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PETER    CARL  FABERGE 
AN  ESTIMATE 


By  H.  C.  BAINBRIDGE 


No.  II.— BASKET,  PURPURINE  :  MOUNTS  IN  GOLD 
SET  WITH  TWO  EMERALDS  :  LENGTH  IN. 
WORKMASTER  E.  KOLLIN   :  DR.  JAMES  HASSON 


IT  stands  to  reason  that  buyers 
of  Faberge  wares  in  his  hey- 
day should  have  been  better 
informed  as  regards  his  work  and 
in  a  position  to  form  a  truer  es- 
timate of  the  Craftsman  and  his 
work  than  the  buyers  of  to-day. 
The  House  of  Faberge  was  then 
a  going  concern  and  objects  of 
every  kind,  as  they  came  from 
the  workshops,  were  on  view  not 
only  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Odessa  and  Kiev,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

But  certain  objects  which  were 
never  seen  were  the  Imperial  Easter  Eggs  made  for  the  Tsars 
Alexander  III  and  Nicholas  II.  They  were  a  personal  matter 
between  the  Tsars  and  the  Craftsman.  In  my  hearing  Faberge 
himself  never  mentioned  them  and  his  staff  breathed  not  one 
word  about  them. 

Now,  by  the  irony  of  circumstance  the  first  Faberge  objects 
which  came  to  general  notice  after  the  death  of  the  Crafts- 
man were  these  very  Imperial  Easter  Eggs.  Some  of  them  were 
purchased  in  Russia  after  the  revolution  and  were  brought  to 
London  or  taken  to  New  York.  In  a  few  years'  time  some  of 

them  were  shown  at  the  Rus- 
sian Exhibition  in  London  in 
1935  and  for  the  first  time 
on  record  Faberge  was  ex- 
pounded in  the  English  daily 
and  weekly  Press,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Imperial 
Easter  Eggs. 

Therein  was  calamity.  The 
inevitable  followed.  Here 
were  'miracles  of  dainty  ex- 
pensiveness' — 'gorgeous  af- 
fairs,' and  the  Craftsman 
'rather  a  melancholy  joke.' 
Here  was  imperialism  gone 
crazy  and  no  wonder  the 
Romanovs  came  to  a  tragic 
end. 

To  the  bleak,  barren  and 
forlorn  world  of  1935,  al- 
ready itself  on  the  slippery 
slope  which  leads  to  ruin  and 
within  four  short  years  of  the 


great  catastrophe,  these  Imperial 
Easter  Eggs  were  'wonderful,  but, 
of  course,  not  of  our  world  to-day.' 

Since  then  more  Faberge  things 
have  come  to  light  in  the  auction 
rooms  and  elsewhere,  but  not  in 
anything  like  variety  or  impor- 
tance enough  for  anyone  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  the  Craftsman 
and  his  works.  During  the  last 
seven  years,  therefore,  I  have 
made  a  search,  difficult  enough 
in  such  precarious  times,  and 


No.  I. — CARD  CASE  :  IN  GREEN  MOROCCO 
MOUNTS  CHISELLED  GOLD  :  ON  REVERSE 
MINIATURE  OF  TSARINA  BY  ZANGRAFF 
H.  4  IN.  :  COLLN.  OF  MR.  BURTON-JONES 


No.  III.— GOBLET,  SMOKED  TOPAZ,  ON  1S-CARAT  GOLD  BASE 
(RUSSIAN  72)  :  TOTAL  HEIGHT  8j  IN.  :  GOBLET  ALONE 
6J  IN.  :  TOP  41  x  3*  IN.  :  FORMERLY  IN  COLLECTION  OF 
MME.  BALLETTA  :  SHOWN  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  EXHIBITION  1935 
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No.  IV.— NEPHRITE   BOWL  :  APPKOX.  DIAMETER   1  FT. 


No.  V.— RACING  TROPHY  IN  OLD  RUSSIAN  STYLE  :  SILVER  OXYD&  :  APPROX.  LENGTH  1  FT.  2  IN. 


there  is  still  much  more  to  be  done. 
Nevertheless  the  pieces  already 
found  are  sufficiently  typical  to 
help  towards  an  estimate.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  owners  I  am 
enabled  to  give  fifteen  illustrations. 

Of  these  I  choose  first  No.  i,  be- 
cause it  is  around  such  objects  that 
controversy  has  developed.  Many 
say  that  Faberge,  because  some  of 
his  objects  are  in  French  classic 
style,  was  more  influenced  by  France 
than  by  Russia,  others  tell  you  that 
without  the  influence  of  Russia 
there  would  have  been  no  Faberge. 

Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  in  his  fascinating  little 
book  Valse  des  Fleurs,  on  page  53  goes  to  the  very 
core  of  the  controversy. 

'It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  foreign  shops  have  caught 
the  spirit,  or  the  genius  loci  (of  St.  Petersburg).  The  Fidele 
Bergere  .  ,  .  has  a  lavish  fantasy  that  it  would  not  have  in 
France  .  .  .  and  there  are  inventions  in  the  window  that  are 
pure  Russian.  It  is  thus  with  every* 
Western  art  that  has  been  trans- 
planted to  the  Russian  soil,  from 
the  cuisine  a  la  russe,  so  largely  the 
work  of  Gouffet,  chef-de-cuisine  to 
Alexander  II,  to  the  buildings  of 
Rastrelli,  Charles  Cameron,  Quar- 
enghi,  or  Thomas  de  Thomon.  In 
fact,  the  Russian  style,  like  the  style 
a  Vespagnole,  is  largely  a  foreign  crea- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  after  perhaps 
one  generation  of  foreign  inspira- 
tion, the  Russians  seized  upon  what 
had  been  discovered  for  them  and 
carried  it  still  further.'' 


No.  Vl.—BONBONXIERE  :  BLOODSTONE,  MOSS 
AGATE,  PINK  OPAQUE  ENAMEL.  SET  WITH 
DIAMONDS  &  PEARLS,  WORKMASTER  PERCHIN 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


No.  VII.— SMALL  KOVSH  :  STRIATED  GREY  &  BLACK 
AGATE,  GOLD,  CABOCHON  RUBY,  GOLD  COIN  1756 
BY  PERCHIN  :  COLLECTION  OF  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY  Jj 


It  is  in  this  'carrying  still  further' 
wherein  lies,  not  the  whole  idiom 
of  Russia,  but  a  very  large  part  of 
it.  Peter  the  Great  recognized  this 
destiny  when  he  swept  over  old 
Muscovy  like  a  hurricane  to  awaken 
a  spirit  which  was  then  asleep,  a 
spirit  which  leaves  the  sons  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  foreigner  within  her 
gates,  unsatisfied,  unless  they  reach 
the  elemental.  A  spirit  which  in- 
cites genius  to  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  that  which  in  an  ordinary 
way  might  be  considered  perfect. 
We  are  only  now  beginning  to 
awaken  to  this  truth,  both  as  regards  Russian  art 
and  a  good  many  more  things  in  Russia. 

The  card  case  (No.  i)  was  given  to  the  Tsar  Nicho- 
las II  by  the  Tsarina  Alexandra  Feodorovna.  It  was 
made  by  Faberge  in  1894  or  1895  and  bears  his  hall- 
mark as  well  as  that  of  Perchin  his  chief  workmaster 
of  that  time.  In  design  it  is  completely  French,  but 
the  French  idiom  is  carried  still 
further  and  finally  appears  in  a 
virile  Russian  finishing  touch 
and  'body,'  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
quisite detail  and  sharpness  of 
the  chiselling  of  the  gold  borders 
and  in  the  work  of  the  Empress's 
monogram. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  basket 
shown  in  No.  ii.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting because  it  was  m.ide  in 
the  workshop  of  Edward  Kollin, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  work- 
masters  of  Faberge  (see  The 
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Connoisseur,  August  1935).  There  is  compara- 
tively little  of  his  work  to  be  seen  nowadays. 
His  mark  E.K.  appears  generally  without  that 
of  Faberge.  This  object  is  noteworthy,  too,  be- 
cause it  is  made  in  purpurine.  This  is  an  arti- 
ficial vitreous  substance,  the  invention  of  a 
workman,  named  Petouchov,  of  the  Imperial 
Glass  Factory  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  much 
the  nature  of  obsidian,  is  of  that  wonderful  red 
colour  named  by  the  French  sang  de  boeuf,  and 
is  very  heavy,  having  gold  in  its  composition. 
Unfortunately  the  secret  of  its  manufacture 
died  with  the  inventor. 

Nos.  iii  and  iv  bring  us  to  a  class  of  object 
which  is  never  seen  to-day.  Large  pieces,  some 


No.  VIII. — CHRYSANTHEMUM  :  GOLD,  MAT  YELLOW  AND  PURPLE  ENAMELS 
NEPHRITE  LEAVES,  VASE  ROCK  CRYSTAL,  H.  10  IN.  :  COLLN.  H.M.  THE  KING 


No-  IX.— CHIMPANZEE,  AGATE,  GREEN  SAPPHIRE  EYES  :  FROG  IN  SIBERIAN  JADE 
DIAMOMD  EYES  :  DOG  IN  AGATE,  DIAMOND  EYES  :  COLLECTION  OI<  H.M.  THE  KING 


massive,  cut  in  different  stones,  such  as  nephrite 
(Siberian  jade),  smoked  topaz,  lapis  lazuli,  rock 
crystal,  etc.  The  main  attraction  of  such  objects  is 
their  simplicity  and  beauty  (unadorned)  of  form.  No. 
iii  is  a  smoked  topaz  goblet  which  was  shown  at  the 
Russian  Exhibition  in  London  (1935)  and  voted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Byron  in  a  review  in  The  New  Statesman 
and  Nation,  June  8th,  1935,  as  the  finest  piece  in  the 
whole  exhibition. 

No.  iv  is  a  nephrite  bowl  supported  by  gold  figures 
on  a  nephrite  stand.  This  forms  part  of  a  set  of  large 
nephrite  objects,  two  of  which  are  Buddhas,  made 
for  King  Rama  VI  of  Siam.  The  bowl  is  now  kept  in 
the  Royal  Palace  and  was  used  as  a  container  of 
sacred  water  in  the  birthday  celebrations  of  the 
King.  Measurements  are  not  available,  but  at  its 
largest  diameter  the  bowl  must  reach  at  least  one 
foot.  The  central  figure  supporting  the  bowl  is  of  the 
half-bird  half-man  known  in  Brahmin  mythology  as 
the  Garuda,  where  it  is  represented  as  the  bearer  or 
vehicle  of  the  god  Rama.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
identify  the  other  two  figures. 

No.  v  is  a  racing  trophy  in  silver  oxyde,  in  old 
Russian  style  (see  The  Connoisseur,  August  1935, 
pp.  87  and  90).  Its  approximate  length  is  14  inches. 
The  bonbonniere  (No.  vi)  in  bloodstone  and  the  small 
kovsh  (No.  vii)  in  striated  agate  are  reproduced  by 
the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary. 
Both  are  the  work  of  Perchin,  Faberge's  chief  work- 
master  of  the  time,  mark  M.TI. ;  the  kovsh,  of  course, 
is  completely  Russian,  and  in  my  personal  opinion 
one  of  the  most  attractive  little  objects  ever  produced 
in  Faberge's  workshops. 

In  Nos.  viii  and  ix  we  come  to  controversy  again. 
The  first  is  a  chrysanthemum,  the  second  is  a  set  of 
three  animals.  All  four  objects  are  reproduced  by 
the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King. 
Some  tell  us  that  such  objects  are  not  art  and  that 
as  mere  copies  they  attempt  to  rival  nature,  which 
is  impossible.  Others  tell  us  they  get  more  satisfac- 
tion from  such  work  than  all  the  other  pieces  put 
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No.  X.-STREET  PEDLAR.  RAZNOSCHIK 
COLOURED  STONES  :  HEIGHT  INS. 
COLLECTION  OF  LADY  EDWARD  REID 


together.  Fortunately  for 
a  recorder  of  Faberge  he 
is  outside  the  controversy. 
Were  the  Craftsman  here 
he  would  say  that  pri- 
marily he  was  not  con- 
cerned with  art  but  with 
craftsmanship,  that  he 
did  not  work  for  posterity 
but  for  a  very  pressing 
present.  It  is  in  crafts- 
manship that  the  whole 
meaning  of  Faberge  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  worth 
while  to  probe  further, 
even  if  one  has  to  be  a 
little  tedious.  Faberge, 
famous  as  he  was  for  his 
impersonal  objects  of 
fancy,  belonged  to  a  call- 
ing whose  chief  business 
is  in  the  making  of  objects 
through  which  people 
give  expression  to  their 
very  great  regard  for 
others,  and  consideration 
for  the  taste  of  the  re- 
cipient is  vital  to  success. 
They  go  to  the  goldsmith 
for  this  purpose,  because 
he  works  in  the  earth's 


rarest  products  and  these  are  costly.  But  the 
recipient  must  not  be  put  under  a  monetary 
obligation,  and  therein  for  the  goldsmith  is  the 
crux.  He  surmounts  his  difficulty  by  craftsman- 
ship. The  craftsmanship  of  Faberge  was  so  cun- 
ning, the  cost  of  the  materials  used  were,  more 
often  than  not,  wiped  out  altogether  by  the 
cost  of  the  workmanship.  It  is  when  this  hap- 
pens that  you  arrive  at  the  ideal  gift. 

Nos.  x  and  xi  are  two  of  the  figurines,  mostly 
caricatures  (see  The  Connoisseur,  April  1938, 
pp.  200-204),  representing  Russian  National 
types,  made  up  of  different  stones.  No.  x  is  a 
street  pedlar — raznoschik — and  No.  xi  a  Cossack 
— Cherkess  (native  of  Caucasia). 

One  of  the  Imperial  Easter  Eggs  is  shown 


No.  XII.— CLOCK  EASTER  EGG  IN  GOLD.  PINK  AND  WHITE  ENAMELS,  ON 
COLONNADE  OF  LIGHT  GREEN  JADETTE  :  HEIGHT  Hi  IN.  :  WORK- 
MASTER  WIGSTROEM  (H.W.)  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 


No.XI.-COSSACK.  CHERKliSS  :  VARIOUS 
COLOURED  STONES,  HEIGHT  8£  IN. 
BY  FABERGfi  :  LADY  EDWARD  REID 


in  No.  xii.  It  is  by  work- 
master  Wigstroem  (mark 
H.W.),  who  succeeded 
Perchin.  For  craftsman- 
ship and  ingenuity  noth- 
ing that  has  so  far  come 
from  a  goldsmith's  work- 
shop surpasses  them  (see 
The  Connoisseur,  May, 
June,  1934).  If  you  would 
find  a  reason  for  them  you 
must  go  back  to  the  death 
chamber  of  Alexander  II 
after  his  assassination. 
The  Empress  Marie  Feo- 
dorovna,  sister  to  our 
Queen  Alexandra,  was 
present  at  that  terrifying 
scene,  and  for  the  thirteen 
years  of  her  husband, 
Alexander  Ill's,  reign 
lived  a  life  of  constant 
anxiety. There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  original  idea  of 
the  Easter  Eggs  arose  in 
a  conspiracy  between  the 
rough-hewn Emper  rand 
the  Craftsman  to  b  ing  to 
the  Empress,  once  a  year 
at  least,  surprise  and  great 
delight,  enough  for  a  short 
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while  to  turn  her  thoughts  in  another  direction.  The  egg  is  re- 
produced by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King. 

In  the  Library  at  Arundel  Castle,  fixed  permanently  in  the 
panelling,  is  an  example  of  the  icons  of  Faberge.  It  measures 
3  feet  2\  inches  high  and  2  feet  9  inches  wide.  Our  reproduc- 
tion is  by  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (No.  xiii). 


No.  XIII. — THE  ARUNDEL  ICON  :  POLISHED  AND  MAT  SILVER  :  SMALL  AREAS  IN  GREEN 
ENAMEL  :  HEIGHT  3  FT.  2k  IN.  :  WIDTH  2  FT.  9  IN.  :  RUSSIAN  AND  ENGLISH  HALL- 
MARKS   AND   ALSO   A'.  FABERGE  :  IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK 


No.  XIV. — CIGARETTE  CASE  :  IN  DARK  BLUE  ENAMEL  ON  GOLD 
SNAKE  IN  DIAMONDS  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION'  OF  H.M.  THL  KING 


gold,  the  contrast  of  the  green  enamel  of  the 
border  and  the  emeralds  in  each  corner  of 
the  lid,  and  the  presentation  of  the  double 
eagle.  It  is  reproduced  by  the  gracious  per- 
mission of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary. 

Like  all  artists,  whether  they  be  gold- 
smiths or  gardeners,  Faberge  set  great  store 
on  the  element  of  surprise.  In  displaying 
their  objects  I  would  say  to  collectors,  'Don't 
display  them,  but  conceal  them.'  On  a  note- 
worthy occasion  Queen  Alexandra  once 
asked  'Can  we  open  the  drawers?'  There 
is  the  idea.  Let  collectors  give  their  friends 
the  opportunity  to  discover  for  themselves, 
let  them  arrange  their  objects  in  groups 
agreeably  chosen  in  pigeon-holes  or  com- 
partments, suitably  lighted,  behind  a  panel. 


Lastly  one  comes  to  the  cigarette  cases  and  one 
feels  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  leave  them  out  alto- 
gether. The  infinite  variety  of  them  in  stone,  in 
wood,  in  gold  and  silver,  ribbed,  fluted,  or  enamelled, 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  them  in  a  few 
examples.  We  illustrate  two.  The  first  (No.  xiv),  re- 
produced by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty 
The  King,  is  noteworthy  for  the  expanse  and  even- 
ness of  the  rich  dark  blue  translucent  enamel  on  a 
guilloche  surface  of  gold.  No.  xv  is  a  good  all-round 
example  of  that  quality  we  call  'body,'  a  quality 
typical  of  all  things  Russian  and  which,  in  general, 
sets  Faberge  objects  apart.  Satisfying  without  being 
in  any  way  heavy,  here  there  is  'body'  in  the  case  it- 
self, its  fitting,  the  brilliant  rich  colour  of  the  trans- 
lucent yellow  enamel  on  a  ray  guilloche  surface  of 


No.  XV.— CIGARETTE  CASE  :  IN  ENAMELS  ON  GOLD  WITH  DIAMONDS  AND 
EMERALDS  BY  WORKMASTER  PERCHIN  :  COLLECTION  OF  H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 
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THE  ENGLISH  TRADITION 
IN  FURNITURE 


By  R .  W.  SYMONDS 


the  handicrafts  of  the  English  woodworker  and  furniture- 
maker  are  the  subjects  of  this  article  and  a  succeeding  one. 
The  development  of  the  woodworker's  craft  throughout  the 
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No.  I.— A  CHAIR  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  :  OF  PLEASING  DESIGN 
FUNCTIONAL  AND  ECONOMICAL,  ALSO  COMFORTABLE  IN  USE 
LAST  HALF  XVIII  CENTURY  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


TRADITION  can  be  likened  to  a  chain 
stretched  along  the  path  of  time.  It 
links  the  generations ;  through  it  the 
theories,  the  practices,  the  knowledge,  of  a 
past  generation  are  handed  on  to  a  succeed- 
ing generation,  which  in  turn  adds  its  quota 
of  new  knowledge,  experience,  and  develop- 
ment; and  then,  as  this  generation  likewise 
passes,  tradition  again  plays  its  part  as 
carrier  to  posterity. 

Tradition  did  not  go  back;  it  did  not  use 
obsolete  practices;  it  did  not  deteriorate;  it 
always  advanced;  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
never  out  of  touch  with  contemporary  life. 
But  the  long  chain  of  tradition  was  ruthlessly 
severed ;  and  how  this  came  about,  through 
the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and 
how  important  a  factor  tradition  was  to 


No.  II.— CHEST  ON  STAND.  CA.  1700  :  THE  EXCELLENT  PROPORTIONS  AND  GOOD  DESIGN 
ARE  DUE  MORE  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRADITION  THAN  TO  THE  SKILL  OF  THE 
MAKER  AS  A  DESIGNER  :  AN  EXAMPLE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  FREDERICK  POKE,  ESQ. 
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ages  was  a  process  from  the  simple  to  the  complex; 
from  the  coarse  to  the  refined ;  from  a  few  main  divi- 
sions of  labour  to  many  sub-divisions  of  labour;  from 
a  handicraftsman  whose  work  was  rough  and  ready 
to  a  handicraftsman  who  was  a  highly  skilled  speci- 
alist. And  all  through  these  long  evolutionary  years, 
the  chain  of  tradition  held  fast. 

The  use  of  a  new  material  in  a  period  brought 
about  a  change  in  construction,  and  this  in  turn 
brought  about  a  change  in  design;  and  when  a  de- 
sign became  general,  a  new  style  came  into  being; 
and  a  new  style  meant  usually  a  new  form  of  orna- 
ment. But  such  a  definition  of  a  style  does  not  cover 
that  of  a  great  style  like  the  Gothic,  which  was  wide- 


No.  III.— A  BOOKCASE  RESEMBLING  A  VENETIAN  WINDOW  IN  WILLIAM  KENT'S  STYLE  OF 
ki  BNlTl'm.'  DFS1GN  THERE  IS  NO  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  CABINET- 
MAKER'S CRAFT    IN  THIS   INCORRECT  DESIGN    :   IN   THE   VICTORIA   AND   ALBERT  MUSEUM 


spread  in  its  influence,  and  affected  all  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  a  continent.  The  pointed  arch,  the  buttress, 
the  flying  buttress,  the  rib  vault,  of  the  Gothic  style 
were  brought  into  being  by  a  peculiar  building  con- 
struction in  stone.  But  the  Gothic  style  was  more  far- 
reaching  than  these  material  features;  for  it  was  a 
system  brought  about  by  a  spiritual  desire.  Its  in- 
tense feeling  was  therefore  translated  by  artists, 
sculptors,  and  handicraftsmen  into  their  work,  what- 
ever was  the"  medium — marble,  stone,  wood,  iron, 
gold  and  silver,  fabric,  painting. 

In  contrast  with  a  great  style  like  this,  there  were 
many  minor  styles,  usually  brought  into  being  by  a 
new  construction,  and  such  a  style  was  accordingly 
confined  to  one  craft  alone,  or  to  one 
material.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  style 
in  woodwork  brought  about  by  thenew 
construction  of  thin  panels  of  wood 
held  by  stiles  and  rails.  This  construc- 
tion made  a  sweeping  change  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  woodworker's  craft  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  but  it  had  no  effect 
elsewhere.  And  again  the  employment 
of  a  veneered  construction  in  furni- 
ture-making in  the  time  of  Charles  II 
brought  about  an  entirely  new  style  of 
furniture  design,  but  this  change,  im- 
portant as  it  was  to  the  design  of  furni- 
ture, was  not  reflected  in  any  other 
handicraft. 

There  were  also  some  styles  of  design 
that  were  of  a  superficial  character  in 
which  ornament  played  the  chief  part, 
since  they  did  not  originate  through  a 
change  of  material  or  construction.  An 
example  of  such  a  style  was  the  fashion 
in  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century  to  de- 
corate many  of  the  products  of  the  do- 
mestic crafts  with  Chinese  ornament. 
Such  ornament  was  grafted  on  to  a 
structure,  which  was  alien  in  character 
to  it,  and  yet  the  result  was  more  often 
than  not  a  pleasing  harmony,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  tradition  on  the  mind 
of  the  craftsman-designer. 

A  style  was  born;  it  grew,  it  flour- 
ished, it  declined,  and  gradually  it 
passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by 
another  style;  but  tradition  did  not 
allow  each  style  to  be  contained  in  a 
water-tight  compartment;  for  there 
was  a  transitional  period,  during  which 
the  old  style  grew  weak  and  the  new- 
gathered  strength.  Some  styles  lasted 
for  a  few  years  only,  when  at  the  bid  of 
fashion  they  departed ;  others,  such  as 
the  constructional  styles,  lasted  for 
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No.  IV. — A  SEAT  HEAVY  AND  STONE-LIKE  IN  DESIGN,  SHOWING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF   W1ILIAM  KENT 


years,  even  centuries,  until  an  improved  construction  was  found. 
Tradition  therefore  played  its  part  not  only  in  transmitting  the  skill 
of  workmanship,  the  way  of  construction,  the  understanding  of 
material,  that  belonged  to  one  generation  of  craftsmen  to  another, 
but  it  also  shepherded  in  a  new  style  and  instructed  the  workman 
in  the  way  to  make  the  new  designs. 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  tradition  affected  the  craft  of 
fm  liture-making,  one  thing  that  is  especially  noticeable  is  the  strong 
influence  that  tradition  had  upon  the  handicraftsman  who  made 
the  cheap  furniture  of  the  countryside,  such  as  Windsor  and  rush- 
seated  chairs,  long  settles  with  backs,  dressers,  and  gate  tables.  Each 
generation  of  village  joiner  or  turner  kept  on  making  furniture  of  the 
particular  design  that  belonged  to  the  district  or  county  in  which  he 
lived ;  for  the  design  of  furniture  of  the  countryside  varied  consider- 
ably according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was  produced.  Changes  in 
design  were  slow  and  took  place  only  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  people  over  a  period  of  years.  For  instance,  country  people  used 
chests  for  the  storage  of  linen  and  clothes  long  after  they  had  been  su- 
perseded in  the  towns  by  chests  of  drawers ;  and  they  sat  on  benches 
or  stools  at  meal-times  for  many  years  after  the  townsmen  had  used 
chairs.  Also,  the  furniture  of  the  countryside,  unlike  that  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  was  not  affected  by  fashion,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
be  unusual  to  find  a  chest  or  settle  that  from  its  style  of  design  had 
all  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  Seventeenth  Century,  bear- 
ing a  date  as  late  as  1 740. 

The  furniture-maker  of  the  countryside  had  nothing  to  guide  him, 
and  yet  he  instinctively  knew  the  right  proportion  of  panels,  their 
correct  setting  out,  the  design  to  turn  a  chair  or  table  leg,  the  right 
rake  of  a  chair  back  and  the  splay  of  a  leg.  For  a  village  joiner  or 


turner,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  was 
seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  plan  and 
construct  a  piece  of  furniturecor- 
rectly,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  illiterate,  uncouth,  and  en- 
tirely lacking  in  any  feeling  for 
what  was  good  or  bad  in  design. 
This  was  because  tradition  had 
provided  him  with  a  set  of  car- 
dinal rules  and  an  intuitive  sense 
of  craftsmanship  and  material. 
And  it  was  through  tradition 
playing  so  important  a  part  in  his 
work — more  so  than  in  the  case 
of  town-made  furniture — that 
the  design  of  furniture  of  the 
countryside  was  so  full  of  merit. 
Undoubtedly  the  chief  attributes 
that  gave  it  so  much  appeal  were 
its  simple  and  straightforward 
wood  construction,  its  well-pro- 
portioned structure  based  on 
function,  and  the  absence  of  any 
fussy  or  showy  ornament. 

As  an  instance  of  this  aesthetic 
quality  of  design  created  by  a 


No.  V.— JOINED  CHAIR  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  TYPE  OF 
DESIGN  PECULIAR  TO  LANCASHIRE  :  LATE  XVII  CENT. 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  &  MRS.  GEOFFREY  HART 
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Nos.  VI,  Via.— TWO  CHAIRS,  CIRCA  1760,  WITH  FRAMES  OF  THE  SAME  STRUCTURE,  ONE  OF  WHICH  IS  IN  THE  GOTHIC,  THE  OTHER  THE  (  HINESE  TASTE 


craftsman,  whose  work  was  controlled  by  traditional 
principles — fitness  for  purpose  and  design  following 
construction  and  material — the  chair  illustrated  in 
No.  i  is  a  perfect  example.  Its  material  is  the  common 
woods  of  the  countryside,  its  craftsmanship  is  of  the 
rough-and-ready  kind,  its  construction  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  evolution,  and  its  design  is  aesthetically 
good ;  not  because  its  maker  tried  to  make  it  so,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  outcome  of  a  handicraftsman  working 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his  craft. 

The  tradition  of  the  handicrafts  of  a  country  is 
individual  and  peculiar  to  it;  it  has  been  created  and 
built  up  by  conditions  existing  in  the  country — the 
climati  ,  the  way  of  living  and  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  the  country's  wealth  and  its  proximity  to 
other  countries.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  handi- 
crafts ot  a  country  possess  a  national  character.  In 
the  case  of  English  furniture  and  woodwork,  the 
construction,  the  craftsmanship,  the  economic  use 
of  material,  the  design,  are  all  qualities  that,  when 
blended  together,  form  the  English  idiom  of  this 
handicraft. 

When  an  English  cabinet-maker  copied  a  French 
table  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  English  idiom 
still  remained  intact;  for  the  workman  was  a  part  of 
the  English  tradition,  from  which,  as  long  as  he 


worked  in  his  own  country,  he  could  not  very  wel 
divorce  himself.  In  making  a  French  table  he  copie 
the  form  of  the  original,  he  imitated  the  ornamen 
in  the  way  of  inlay  and  metal  mounts,  but  th 
method  of  construction  of  the  drawers  and  the  car 
cass  he  made  in  the  English  tradition  as  he  hac 
been  taught,  it  being  beyond  his  power  to  do  other 
wise.  He  also  made  the  carcass  and  the  drawer  lin 
ings  of  woods  that  were  customary  for  him  to  em 
ploy;  for  it  would  have  been  an  uneconomic  anc 
quite  unnecessary  procedure  in  those  days  to  send  td 
France  for  the  woods  that  the  French  cabinet-makeri 
used.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  a  table  of  French 
design  made  by  an  English  cabinet-maker  still  bej 
longed  to  the  English  tradition. 

And  again  in  the  case  of  a  French  craftsman  com 
ing  to  work  in  England — like  the  large  number  o 
Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  o 
Nantes  in  1685 — his  craftsmanship  at  first  woulq 
necessarily  belong  to  the  French  tradition,  but  sucK 
a  workman  did  not  come  to  England  and  continue] 
to  make  furniture  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  in  hi 
own  country.  The  environment  of  the  English  work 
shop  in  which  he  worked,  working  with  woods  o 
the  English  tradition  and  not  with  woods  he  hac 
been  used  to,  and  the  making  of  furniture  the  desigr 
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and  construction  of  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  English  idiom, 
would  soon  cause  him  to  amend  his 
technique  and  bring  his  workman- 
ship into  line  with  the  English  tradi- 
tion. If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
the  English  tradition  in  woodwork, 
and  any  other  of  the  handicrafts, 
would  soon  have  altered  and  lost  its 
individual  character,  owing  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, carvers  and  inlayers  to  the 
English  woodworkers'  crafts.  But  the 
English  tradition  was  strong  enough 
to  assimilate  all  these  foreign  influ- 
ences ;  it  nourished  those  that  were 
good  and  rejected  those  that  were 
bad ;  thus  helping  to  build  up  a  craft 
which,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  reason  of  the  conscientious  and 
sound  work  of  the  English  craftsman, 
produced  furniture,  and  especially 
chairs,  of  an  elegance  and  quality 
that  no  other  country  of  Western 
Europe  could  excel.  The  quality  of 
the  inlay  that  decorated  the  best 
English  furniture  of  the  last  half  of 


No.  VII. — FRENCH  DRESSING  TABLE  BY  AN  ENGLISH  CABINET-MAKER,  C.  1770  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERTMUS. 


No-  VIII.— AN  ENGLISH  CABINET-MAKER'S  VERSION  OF  A  FRENCH  COMMODE  WITH  ORMOLU  MOUNTS  :  IT  DIFFERS 
w.?,",  THE  FRENCH  EXAMPLE,  THE  TOP  BEING  OF  WOOD  AND  NOT  MARBLE  :  THE  VENEER  IS  FINELY  FIGURED 
MAHOGANY  SET   PARQUETRY- WISE  AND  NOT   TULIP-WOOD   :   C.    1760   :   COLLECTION    OF    D.    T.    CHANDRIS,  ESQ. 


the  Eighteenth  Century 
was  due  probably  in  the 
first  place  to  the  alien 
craftsman  working  in 
England  and  setting  an 
example  to  the  English 
craftsman.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fineness 
of  the  work  of  English 
drawer  construction 
and  the  good  job  that  the 
English  cabinet-maker 
made  of  the  carcasses 
and  the  unseen  parts  of 
his  furniture,  were  not 
brought  down  to  the 
low  level  of  that  of  the 
French  and  Dutch 
schools  of  furniture- 
making  through  the  a- 
lien  refugee  craftsman 
setting  a  bad  example  of 
his  way  of  making 
drawer  linings  and  car- 
casses to  the  English 
craftsman. 

In  the  Eighteenth 
Century  the  furniture 
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No.  IX. — DRESSING-TABLE  FROM  AN  XVIII-CENTURY  GER- 
MAN BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  BY  JOHANN  JACOB  SCHOBLER 


makers  to  make  such  sole- 
cisms against  the  English 
idiom,  since  its  teaching 
made  these  craftsmen  un- 
derstand the  principles  of 
a  wood  construction.  The 
fact  that  Kent  was  a  fash- 
ionable architect  unfortunately  caused  his  furniture  to  have  a  certain 
vogue  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  time;  and  also  it  must  have 
been  copied  by  the  cabinet-makers,  there  being  too  much  of  his  furni- 
ture extant  for  it  all  to  have  come  from  the  mansions  of  his  clients. 

Batty  Langley,  architect  and  author,  whose  chief  reason  for  fame 
would  appear  to  be  his  ridiculous  attempt  to  base  Gothic  architecture 
on  the  orders  of  classical  architecture,  was  also  guilty  of  designing 
furniture  with  a  stone  construction.  In  his  best-known  work — The 
Builder's  and  Workman's  Treasury  of  Designs  (1750) — he  shows  several 
plates  of  stony-looking  bookcases  which  he  calls  after  the  three  orders 
—Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  Such  designs  were  completely  alien  to  the 
English  tradition.  To  show  what  little  creative  ability  Batty  Langley 
possr  I  one  has  only  to  examine  the  two  designs  of  dressing-tables, 
Nos.  ix  ;  nd  x.  The  first  is  a  plate  from  a  German  book  of  designs  by 
Johann  J  acob  Schubler.  The  second  illustration,  taken  from  Langley's 
Treasury  of Designs,  is  of  this  identical  dressing-table,  which  he  has  lifted, 
without  an  acknowledgment,  from  the  earlier  German  publication. 

I  )esigns  of  furniture  like  those  of  Kent  and  Langley  did  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  English  tradition,  but  fortunately  their  work  had  very 
little  lasting  effect;  Kent's  furniture  having  but  a  short  vogue  before 
it  was  forgotten,  and  Langley's  designs,  judging  from  extant  English 
furniture,  must  have  been  but  seldom  copied. 

In  the  second  article  will  be  described  the  Irish  and  American  tra- 
ditions of  furniture,  and  how  the  Industrial  Revolution  cut  short  the 
tradition  of  handicrafts  both  in  England  and  in  America. 


that  possessed  the  strongest  English  character  was  that  of  the 
countryside.  The  furniture  that  was  made  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vincial cities  was  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  which  in  this 
century  generally  took  the  form  of  applying  ornament  of  different 
styles — French,  Gothic,  Chinese,  Classical — to  a  structure — a  term 
that  can  be  defined  as  the  bare  framework  of  an  article,  whether  it 
was  a  bookcase,  a  writing  table,  or  a  chair.  The  new  ornament 
came  and  went  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  but  the  pro- 
portions and  form  of  the  structure,  which  were  based  on  fitness  for 
purpose,  changed  slowly  only  at  the  dictates  of  tradition;  for  there 
were  few  furniture  designers  who  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  or  alter  structure.  It  was  left  to  the  architects,  in  their 
ambitious  attempts  to  design  furniture  of  an  original  character,  to 
do  this. The  reason  of  their  failure  as  furniture  designers  was  because 
they  did  not  grasp  the  principles  of  a  wood  construction.  The  chief 
offenders  were  William  Kent,  Batty  Langley,  and  Thomas  Hope. 

Kent  in  his  search  for  originality  was  not  satisfied  to  decorate  the 
traditional  structure  of  English  furniture  by  shaping  its  form  and 
applying  to  it  harmonious  ornament,  as  Robert  Adam  so  happily 
did ;  but  he  must  needs  re-design  the  structure  to  suit  his  misguided 
tastes,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  his  cabinets  look  like  stone 
garden  temples,  and  his  stony  tables  and  benches  were  more  suited 
in  their  heaviness  and  clumsiness  for  a  garden  terrace  than  as  fur- 
niture in  a  gentleman's  house.  Tradition  never  allowed  furniture 
designers   and  cabinet- 


JJr^tnp  T.i^/s 


No.  X  —A  PLATE  FROM  BATTY  LANGLEY'S  TREASURY 
OF  DESIG.XS.  PUBLISHED  1750,  FIGURING  THE 
IDENTICAL  DRESSING-TABLE  ABOVE.  WHICH  THE 
AUTHOR  HAD  COPIED  WITHOUT  ACKNOWLEDGME> 
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THE  DUNVEGAN  CASTLE  'AMEN' 


THE  last  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  S.M.T.  Maga- 
zine and  Scottish  Country  Life 
contained  an  account  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Herraghty  of  an 
outstanding  Amen  glass  which 
he  recently  discovered.  By  cour- 
tesy we  are  able  to  illustrate  this 
historic  specimen. 

The  glass  was  found  by  Mr. 
Herraghty  at  Dunvegan  Castle, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Flora  Mac- 
Leod of  MacLeod.  It  is  of  the 
normal  plain-stemmed  trumpet 
form  and  7  in.  high.  Enough  of 
the  broken  bowl  remains  to  show 
that  it  is  a  'two  verse'  Amen. 
What  renders  it  more  than  us- 
ually important  is  that  on  the 
foot  is  an  inscription  to  a  com- 
moner, which  reads  as  follows: 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  'AMEN'  SHOWING  DATE 

If-  3 


By  E.   B.  HAYNES 


THE  DUNVEGAN  CASTLE  'AMEN"  GLASS  :  1747 


Donald  MacLeod  of 
Gualtergil  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  The  Faithful  Pali- 
nurus.  Aet.  69  anno  1747. 

Now  Donald,  designated  Pali- 
nurus  in  memory  of  that  classic 
pilot  who  guided  Aeneas,  was 
the  skipper  of  the  boat  in  which 
the  Prince  and  others  escaped 
from  Borrodale  on  April  26th, 
1 746,  After  unexpectedly  weath- 
ering a  furious  storm  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Stornoway  for  another 
boat,  though  it  is  recorded  that 
his  indiscretion  in  'sealing  the 
bargain'  too  adequately  on  its 
acquisition  nearly  led  to  disas- 
ter. However,  Finis  coronat  opus ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  Western 
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Isles  and  channels  served  the 
Prince  well,  and  now  we  have 
the  long- forgotten  proof  of  Don- 
ald's loyalty  and  its  reward. 

Or  part  of  his  reward,  for  truth 
will  out,  and  Donald  was  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  not  re- 
leased until  June  10th,  1747, 
when  he  met  Bishop  Forbes,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
of  this  picturesque  story,  re- 
corded in  The  Lyon  in  Mourning. 
A  pleasanter  instalment  of  Don- 
ald's reward  was  a  silver  snuff- 
box given  him  by  John  Walkin- 
shaw,  father  of  Clementina, 
which  Bishop  Forbes  describes 
with  an  all-too-rare  exactitude. 
This  snuff-box  was  engraved  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  Amen 
glass  he  was  later  to  receive: 


-j 


THE  TOTAL  HEIGHT  OF  THE  GLASS  IS  7  IN. 

(Concluded  on  page  44) 


XVIIITH-CENTURY  PAPER-STAINERS' 
AND  DECORATORS'  BILLS 

By  E .  A.  ENTWISLE 


IN  1 748  Thomas  Bromwich,*  whose  premises 
'at  the  Golden  Lyon  on  Ludgate  Hill,  Lon- 
don,' were  to  become  so  well  known  to 
fashionable  London  householders  with  discern- 
ing tastes  in  the  matter  of  interior  decoration, 
undertook  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  unusual 
little  commission  for  the  London  banker,  Sir 
Richard  Hoare. 

Bromwich  had  lined  'a  Baby  House  with  dif- 
ferent fine  papers,'  and  his  bill,  made  out,  as 
was  not  unusual,  on  the  back  of  his  trade  card, 
showed  that  he  had  charged  one  guinea  for  this 
work.  Papering  a  doll's  house  was  not  a  very 
impressive  job  of  work,  but  at  this  date  it  may 
well  have  gained  an  influential  client  as  well 
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No.  I. — THOMAS  BROMWICH'S  TRADE  CARD  &  BILL  'AT  THE  GOLDEN 
LYON'  LUDGATE  HILL,  1748  :  NOTE  THE  HOLES  OF  THE  BILL-FILE 


as  an  entree  to  the  sort  of  people  whose  purses  were  long 
enough  to  indulge  a  fancy  for  the  new-fashioned  paper- 
hangings,  some  of  which  were  'Matched  to  the  utmost  ex- 
actness to  Needlework  and  Damask  at  Reasonable  Rates. 11 

The  bill,  here  illustrated  (No.  i),  is  interesting  because 
it  constitutes  the  earliest  reference,  so  far  traced,  to  a 
tradesman,  already  well  known  by  name  to  a  number  o: 
persons  interested  in  the  historical  side  of  the  wallpapei 
industry,!  and  because  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  simi- 
lar bills  issued  by  famous  eighteenth-century  decorator' 
which  have  recently  come  under  the  care  of  the  writer. 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Bromwich's  worl 
was  extremely  varied  in  character,  and  his  clients,  among 
whom  was  the  'Great  Dilettante,'  Horace  Walpole,  whill 
renovating  Strawberry  Hill,  were  sometimes  moved  tc 
sing  his  praises  in  their  ubiquitous  journals  and  long  des-j 
criptive  letters.  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys  knew  and  ap^ 
predated  our  friend's  work,  for  the  'India'  paper  in  th<j 
dressing-room  at  Mrs.  Freeman's,  Fawley  Court,  Bucksi 
which  she  admired  in  1 77 1 ,  drew  forth  the  following  com- 
ment: 'The  dressing  room  ...  is  prettier  than  'tis  pos] 
sible  to  imagine,  the  most  curious  India  paper  has  birds* 
flowers  etc.  put  up  as  different  pictures  in  frames  of  th<j 
same  with  festoons,  India  baskets,  figures  etc.  on  a  pea^ 
green  paper,  Mr.  Bromwich  having  again  display'd  hi:3 
taste  as  in  the  billiard  room  below,  and  both  have  au 
effect  wonderfully  pleasing.' 

Looking  through  these  old  bills  it  needs  little  imagina-i 
tion  to  picture  Bromwich  or  his  expert  craftsmen  busily; 
at  work  in  the  big  London  mansions  or  country  seats.  Fron 
his  trade  card  of  1748  we  know  that  he  made  and  sold 
'all  manner  of  Screens,  Window  Blinds,  and  Covers  foi 
Tables,  Rooms,  Cabins,  Stair-Cases,  &c.  .  .  .,'  but  his  billst 
so  well  preserved,  permit  a  glimpse  of  the  type  of  worl 
they  were  actually  engaged  upon.  For  instance,  in  1 761 1 
they  spent  four  days  at  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Winterton': 
country  house 'covering  chimney  boards  &c.'  (16s.). 

To  Mr.  William  Blaithwaite's  London  house,  in  1 768 
he  supplied  'a  papier  Mache  Palm  Girandole  with  double 
Arms  in  white  (18s.),  a  fine  Screen  Covered  with  Indie 
Landskips  on  both  Sides  (£1  is.),  two  Circular  picture 
frames  with  Ribbons  in  Burnish'd  Gold'  (£2  10s.),  ar| 
well  as  20  pieces  of  'Stone  Ground  Tabby'  papers  wit! 
borders  to  match  (£3  15s.)  (No.  v.). 

In  1779,  at  Mr.  Turner's  house,  one  of  his  men  spen 
four  days  'Scraping  off  the  old  Green  Varnished  Flocl 

*  Thomas  Bromwich,  Linen-draper  and  Upholsterer,  1740- 1748.  Hiltoi 
Price:  Signs  on  Ludgate  Hill. 

t  Sugden  and  Edmondson's  A  History  of  English  Wallpaper  records  Brom 
wich  as  being  in  business  in  1 754 — last  mentioned  in  1 783. 
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No.  II. — REVERSE  OF  THE  TRADE  CARD  SHOWING  BROMWICH'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  'LINING  A  BABY  HOUSE 


Paper'  for  which  a  charge  of  4s.  per  day  was  made 
for  the  labour  (evidently  current  rates,  as  this  charge 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  these  accounts). 

In  November  1 781,  at  Lady  Ann  Connolly's  town 
house,  Bromwich  or  his  men  were  fitting 
up  'your  own  Print  with  a  Green  Mar- 
gin round  it,  Green  Back  &  Copper 
plate  Festoons,  on  a  Neat  Pillar  and 
Claw  Stand'  (14s.  6d.).  Earlier,  at  this 
same  house,  Bromwich  used  in  a  Front 
Room  '156  yards  White  Varnished 
GrC?  Embos'd  paper  at  gd.'  (per  yard), 
and  it  is  evident  from  an  added  item 
that  this  was  hung  on  'old  Linnen 
and  Cartouch  paper.'  Wood  battens  are 
not  mentioned  in  these  bills,  for  the 
practice  of  stretching  on  frames  ceased 
with  the  production  of  the  paperhang- 
ings  which  followed  the  more  costly 
painted  papers  imported  from  the  East 
a  few  years  earlier. 

The  last  Bromwich  bill  in  this  collec- 
tion, dated  1792,  still  bears  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  'Lyon'  in  the  top  left-hand 
corner,  but  the  style  of  the  firm  has  now 
become  Tsherwood  &  Brad  ley  (late  Part- 
ners with  Mr.  Bromwich),'  from  which 
it  appears  that  our  enterprising  friend 
died  or  retired  about  this  date.  The  ad- 
dress is  given  as  'At  the  Golden  Lyon 
No.  35  Ludgate  Hill,'  and  to  complete 
the  picture  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  Tallis's  London  Street  Views  (Lud- 
gate Hill  district)  for  1838,  which  shows 
No.  35  to  be  a  very  dignified  repository 


next  door  but  one  to  the  fa- 
mous coaching  inn,  La  Belle 
Sauvage. 

Equally  well  known  to  fash- 
ionable Londoners  was  the 
firm  ofCrompton  &  Spinnage 
'at  their  Warehouse  in  Charles 
Street,  St.  James's  Square.' 
They  described  themselves  as 
'Manufacturers  (wholesale  & 
retail)  of  Paperhangings  of  all 
Sorts  for  Home  and  Exporta- 
tion," and  the  earliest  bill  in 
the  collection  under  review  is 
dated  July  28th,  1 753.  Its  con- 
tents, of  particular  interest  to 
those  in  the  wallpaper  and 
decorating  trades,  described 
many  of  the  then  popular 
paperhangings  outside  the 
range  of  flock  papers  and  *go- 
thics,'  such  as  'India  Land- 
scapes,"Blew  on  WhiteChintz,'  TmbostGreen on  wt,' 
'Taby  Green,'  'Mosaic  Crimson,'  'Honbury  Chintz,' 
etc.,  together  with  quantities  used  and  prices 
charged.  It  also  reveals  that  workmen's  travelling 


ITT     TVPTCXr    MULTI-COLOURED  HAND-PRINTED   WALLPAPER  (C.  17fi0)  BLACK  OUTLINE 
AN  ENGRAVED  BLOCK  AND  THE  COLOURS  APPLIED  BY  BRUSH  &  STENCIL 


No 

PRINTED  FROM 
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No.  IV.— A  HAND-PRINTED  WALLPAPER,  C.  1780  :  BY  SHEKR1NGHAM  OK 
ECKHARDTS  :  EACH  LENGTH  BEARS  THE  CROWN  PAPER  DUTY  STAMP 


expenses  were  invariably  charged  by  this  firm  at  the 
rate  of  si  pence  per  mile,  whereas  a  few  years  later 
Chippendale's  man  'going  &  coming  126  miles'  was 
covered  by  threepence  per  mile.* 

Like  Bromwich,  Crompton  was  known  and  his 
work  appreciated  by  many  of  the  famous  eighteenth- 
century  personalities,  and  one  wonders  whether  the 
two  ever  met,  and  if  so,  what  they  had  to  say  about 
their  distinguished  clients,  one  at  least  of  whom, 
namely  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  saw  fit  to  employ  both 
the  rival  firms  at  not  very  widely  separated  dates 

*  Chippendale's  account  relating  to  the  decoration  in  1767  of  Sir 
Edward  KnatchbulPs  seat,  Mersham-le-Hatch,  Ashford,  Kent. 


over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  bill-heads 
of  Crompton  &  Spinnage  in  their  chronological 
sequence  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  show  the 
following  changes: 

'  1 753.  Crompton  &  Spinnage,  Charles  Street,  St. 
James's  Square.' 

'1769.  B.  Crompton  &  T.  Spinnage  facing  the 
End  of  Suffolk  St.,  Charing  Cross.' 

'1772.  B.  Crompton  &  Son  ditto' 

The  last-named  bill  tells  us  that  for  the  modest 
sum  of  £1  12s.  Lady  Ann  Connolly's  old  Wilton 
carpet  was  ripped  to  pieces  and  a  new  one  made 
up  'to  fitt  the  Dressing  Room.'  Thread  tape,  tacks, 
and  laying  down  'compleated'  the  job. 

Other  bills  in  this  collection  may  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  record  information  which  the  writer  be- 
lieves will  be  fresh  to  readers  interested  in  the  subject. 

'June.  1740.  Robert  Dunbar.'  No  address  is  given 
in  this  case  as  the  account  has  merely  been  made  out 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  headed,  'Bought  of  Rob* 
Dunbar.'  It  is  known,  however,  that  Dunbar  was 
making  wallpaper  at  this  date  at  Aldermanbury. 

'1756.  John  Bickley  (Paperhanger)  London.'  This 
bill  throws  some  light  on  paperhanging  charges  of 
the  period  and  may  surprise  some  decorators  of 
to-day:- 

£  s.  d. 

'My  two  men  hanging  the  Green 
House  with  paper  four  days  and 
a  half      .        .        .        .        .  116 
My  man  one  Day  more        .        .  1  10 

MySelf  one  Day  .        .        .  1  10 

Tacks  and  Glew  ...  10 


-    16  - 

'179 1.  John  Chew.  Paperhanging  Warehouse, 
Sackville  Street  in  Piccadilly,'  reveals  the  fact  that 
even  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  knew  of  no  better 
means  than  a  loaf  of  bread  for  cleaning  wallpaper— 
the  loaf  charged  at  7fd.  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  large  one. 

'1789.  John  Sigrist,  218  Piccadilly,  Paperhanging 
Manufacturer  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.' 

'1789.  Bowers  Eckhardt's  &  Co:  21  Old  Bond 
Street.'  In  all  probability  connected  with  Eckhardts' 
wallpaper  factory  established  in  Chelsea  in  1786. 

None  of  the  above  bills,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  has  ever  been  commented  upon  before,  and 
their  unexpected  appearance  now  is  not  less  re- 
markable than  their  perfect  preservation  after  so 
long  a  period  of  time.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  they 
should  have  survived  at  all,  seeing  that  bills  of  this 
type,  unlike  inventories  or  legal  documents,  would 
generally  be  cleared  out  and  burnt  as  lumber  a  few 
years  after  settlement. 

Apart  from  their  special  interest  to  the  trade  wit 
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No.  V.— A  LATER  BILL  :  ISSUED  BY  BROMWICH  AND  CO.  IN  1768 

which  they  are  concerned,  these  old  docu- 
ments are  pleasing  to  look  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  calligraphy.  It  is  certain  that  in  most 
cases  there  was  a  personal  reputation  to  up- 
hold and  the  carefully  written  accounts  reflect 
a  conscious  dignity  which  the  modern  type- 
writer fails  to  convey. 

In  other  respects  time  has  dealt  harshly 
with  Bromwich,  Crompton  &  Spinnage  and 
his  fellow-tradesmen,  for  few,  if  any,  examples 
of  their  work  remain  to  us  to-day.  We  know 
that  their  craftsmanship  was  thorough  and 
original,  that  many  of  them  made,  as  well  as 
hung,  paperhangings,  and  that  they  brought 
almost  to  perfection  a  form  of  decoration  which 
has  grown  in  popularity  from  the  Eighteenth 
Century  to  date.  We  know  what  their  shops 
and  showrooms  looked  like  and  the  type  of 
goods  they  sold,  but  up  to  now  there  has  been 
a  paucity  of  detailed  evidence  which  is  in- 
valuable to  those  desirous  of  co-ordinating  the 
facts  systematically.  When,  for  instance,  did 


they  commence  in  business  and  what  sort  of  people  were 
they  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  their  exacting  pro- 
fession? Our  last  illustration  (No.  vi)  gives  a  pleasing 
picture  of  Masefield's  'Paper  Hanging  Ware  House'  in 
the  Strand,  engraved  about  1758. 

Close  enquiry  into  such  matters  may  have  to  wait  un- 
til after  the  war,  by  which  time,  it  is  hoped,  City  records 
will  be  restored  to  their  former  locations.  But  in  conclud- 
ing these  brief  notes  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
theory  held  in  some  quarters  that  dealers  in  paperhang- 
ings were  the  successors  to  the  older  Leather-gilders  and 
Screen-makers,  during  the  transition  from  leather  to 
paper  as  a  decorative  medium.  Information  to  this  effect, 
which  may  form  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  present 
article  at  some  future  date,  is  being  examined  as  this 
number  of  The  Connoisseur  goes  to  press. 

The  appearance  of  these  bills  from  out  of  the  blue,  and 
their  subsequent  arrival  into  the  hands  of  those  who  un- 
derstand their  significance  is  indeed  a  fortunate  accident. 
But  how  many  more  such  documents  are  there,  one  won- 
ders, hidden  from  sight  in  basement  and  storeroom,  and 
how  long  will  it  be  before  they  are  sent  with  other  piles 
of  'unwanted'  paper  to  the  salvage  dump? 


No.  VI. — A  LATE  XVIIITH-CENTURY  TRADE  CARD  SHOWING  THE  INTERIOR  OF  A 
PAPERHANGING  WAREHOUSE  :  FROM  THE  BANKS  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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STAMPS  IN  EXILE 

WARTIME  ISSUES  OF  THE   UNITED  NATIONS 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


A  GROUP  OF  EIGHT  POLISH  SEA-POST  STAMPS  PRINTED  AND  ISSUED 
IN  THE  RIGHT-HAND  LOWER  CORNER  A  PERMANENT  FREE-FRENCH  STAMP, 


A NATION  is  known,  nowadays,  largely  by  its  stamps. 
To  an  extent,  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Flag,  the 
all-pervading  postage  stamp  has  become  a  recognized 
symbol  of  Nationhood.  That  is  why  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Axis  invaders  has  been  to  deprive  their  victims  of  their  own 
stamps  and  to  substitute  dishonoured  and  bloodstained  issues 
provided  by  the  overlords  for  the  time  being.  In  plundered 
Poland  Hitler's  head  to-day  replaces  the  traditional  White 
Eagle;  in  Jugo-Slavia  Italian  superscriptions  deface  the  like- 
ness of  the  Boy  King  Peter  in  certain  districts,  whilst  the  pup- 
pi  I  government  of  Croatia  indulges  in  more  ambitious  pro- 
din  lions  of  its  own.  The  crowning  humiliation  comes  from 
Norway,  where  the  effigy  of  the  traitor  Quisling  appears  on  the 
stamps  no  ,v  in  use,  from  which  King  Haakon's  head  has  been 
banished.  'Liberty,'  formerly  enshrined  upon  the  stamps  of 
France,  gives  place  to  Servitude  as  symbolized  by  the  likeness 
of  the  vacillating  Marshal  Petain.  Holland  is  provided  with  a 
nondescript  series  of  postal  labels  marked  in  plain  figures  in 
lieu  oi  the  former  portrait  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  Denmark 
alone  is  permitted  to  retain  the  head  of  its  sovereign  as  a  na- 
tional stamp  design.  And  so  the  sorry  record  goes  on,  though 
not  without  its  brighter  side.  With  full  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  the  postage  stamp  as  an  instrument  of  political  pro- 
paganda the  United  Nations  in  exile  have  begun  to  reaffirm 
their  nationhood  by  means  of  special  issues  of  stamps,  albeit  of 
a  temporary  and  circumscribed  character.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  International  Postal  Convention  concluded  at  Buenos 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1941, 
ST.  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON 


Aires  shortly  before  the  war,  ships  that 
fly  a  nation's  flag  on  the  high  seas  are 
held  to  be  part  of  the  territory  of  that 
country  and  letters  posted  aboard  must 
be  franked  with  stamps  of  the  same 
nationality.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  rul- 
ing that  limited  issues  of  national  post- 
age stamps  have  lately  been  provided, 
with  the  express  sanction  of  H.M.  Post- 
master-General, by  the  governments 
of  Poland  and  Norway  during  their  en- 
forced exile  on  the  shores  of  Britain. 
These  stamps  are  used  primarily  upon 
correspondence  posted  by  their  nation- 
als aboard  Polish  and  Norwegian  ves- 
sels afloat,  or  under  certain  conditions, 
at  their  respective  military  establish- 
ments in  the  British  Isles  and  Canada, 
when  such  correspondence  is  addressed 
to  naval  or  merchant  vessels  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  nations. 

Poland  led  the  way,  in  December 
1941,  with  a  striking  series  of  eight 
stamps  engraved  and  recess-printed  by 
a  leading  British  firm  of  bank-note 
printers.  The  subjects  of  the  several  de- 
signs are  evenly  divided  between  pictorial  records  of  the  ruins 
of  Warsaw,  after  the  German  bombardment,  and  Poland's 
contribution  to  the  Allied  war  effort.  What  remained  of  the 
famous  Raczynski  Palace,  which  housed  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Warsaw,  is  seen  in  the  design  of  the  5-groszy  stamp, 
printed  in  spectrum  violet.  This  is  followed  by  a  photograph 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  with  its  handsome  Gre- 
cian colonnade  still  standing,  on  the  10-gr.  value,  coloured 
green.  The  casting  down  from  its  pedestal,  by  the  Germans,  of 
the  monument  at  Cracow  to  Poland's  .greatest  poet  Mickie- 
wicz  is  the  subject  of  the  25-gr.  (grey),  whilst  the  fourth  de- 
nomination, 55-gr.  (deep  blue),  presents  a  panoramic  view  of 
Castle  Square,  Warsaw,  glimpsed  through  the  charred  beams 
of  a  bombed  house;  inset  in  the  centre  hangs  the  Virtuti  Mili- 
tari  Cross,  the  highest  Polish  military  decoration,  which  was 
conferred  on  the  City  of  Warsaw  for  its  heroic  resistance  to  the 
enemy  in  September,  1939.  This  completes  the  first  part  of  the 
set.  Next  come  stamps  of  75  gr.  (olive-green),  80 gr.  (magenta), 
1  zloty  (indigo)  and  1Z50  gr.  (brown  madder"',  illustrating  res- 
pectively Polish  soldiers  at  a  machine-gun  post,  a  Polish  tank 
advancing,  a  Wellington  and  three  Hurricane  'planes,  with 
British  and  Polish  markings,  ready  to  take  the  air  at  an  aero- 
drome 'somewhere  in  Britain,'  and  the  Polish  submarine  Orzel, 
that  escaped  to  England  and  has  since  rendered  signal  service 
alongside  the  Royal  Navy.  Inset  upon  the  last  four  stamps  is 
the  'V  sign,  as  well  as  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland.  Letters 
posted  on  December  15th,  1941 ,  the  first  day  of  use,  were  im- 
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SIX  SEA-POST  STAMPS  ISSUED  BY  THE  NORWEGIAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  NEW  YEAR  OF  1943 


pressed  with  a  souvenir  postmark  incorporating  the  outline  of 
a  Polish  destroyer. 

Some  twelve  months  later,  at  the  New  Year  of  1943,  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Government  in  England  followed  suit  with 
a  similar  series  of 'sea-post'  stamps.  In  this  case  the  issue  com- 
prised only  six  denominations,  all  of  them  representative  of 
Norway's  part  in  the  world  war.  They  are  the  work  of  a  differ- 
ent firm  of  stamp  engravers,  by  whom  they  have  been  finely 
produced,  although  in  more  conventional  format  than  their 
Polish  prototypes.  The  series  opens  with  a  10-ore  stamp, 
printed  in  blue-green,  with  a  picture  of  the  famous  Norwegian 
destroyer  Sleipner,  sometimes  known  as  the  'phantom-ship,' 
which,  after  playing  a  valiant  part  in  the  battle  of  Norway, 
escaped  to  England  to  co-operate  with  the  Royal  Navy.  A 
pilot  of  the  Norwegian  air  arm  standing  in  front  of  his  fighter 
'plane  appears  on  the  next  stamp,  1 5  ore,  olive-green.  The  home 
front  is  typified  by  a  view  of  a  village  street  in  occupied  Nor- 
way showing  the  slogan  '  VI  VIL  VINME'  (We  Will  Win)  sten- 
cilled on  the  roadway,  as  part  of  the  'V  campaign,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  20-ore  value,  coloured  red.  Norwegian  tankers 
sailing  in  convoy  are  the  subject  of  the  30-ore  vignette,  appro- 
priately printed  in  ultramarine,  whilst  a  party  of  ski-troops 
belonging  to  the  Norwegian  forces  in  Britain  finds  place  on 
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DESIGNS  FOR  'FREE  FRENCH'  STAMPS  BY  EDMUND  DULAC  :  AUTOGRAPHED  BY  THE  ARTIST  AND  GEN.  DE  GAULLE 


the  stamp  of  40  ore  (green). 
Finally,  upon  the  60-orc  de- 
nomination (deep  blue)  we 
have  an  up-to-date  likeness  of 
King  Haakon  VI I ,  whose  Royal 
cypher  is  also  incorporated  in 
all  the  other  designs.  Beyond 
their  immediate  purpose  of  sea- 
postage  these  stamps  are  in- 
tended to  constitute  a  regular 
postal  issue  for  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  will  be  valid  for  all 
postage  payments  'when  the  King  comes  into  his  own  again.' 

On  March  27th,  1943,  being  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
coup  d'etat  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  in 
Britain  also  produced  a  set  of  four  commemorative  stamps 
bearing  the  likeness  of  King  Peter  II, 
flanked  by  trophies  of  arms,  and  printed 
by  a  London  firm  of  stamp  engravers.  Three 
of  the  stamps  were  reproduced  in  the  col- 
ours of  the  national  flag,  i.e.  2  dinars  blue, 
3d.  grey  and  5d.  red,  whilst  the  fourth,  10 
dinars,  was  printed  in  black  as  a  symbol  of 
mourning  for  the  Yugoslav  patriots  who 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  Allied  cause. 
Like  the  Polish  and  Norwegian  issues,  these 
stamps  are  valid  for  postage  on  board  ves- 
sels of  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  serving 
with  the  Allied  fleets. 

Czechoslovakia  having  neither  seaboard  nor  ships  of  her 
own  is  consequently  debarred  from  participating  in  the  'sea- 
post'  service  and,  for  the  time  being  has  no  need  of  stamps. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  permission  of  the  British  postal  authori- 
ties, distinctive  postmarks  are  applied  to  correspondence 

emanating  from  Czech  Army 
camps  in  Great  Britain.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  some  vari- 
ety, including  special  types 
used  only  on  national  holidays 
and  anniversaries,  their  bi- 
lingual inscriptions  containing 
the  words  CZECHOSLO- 
VAK ARMY  POST  or 
FIELD  POST. 

The  stamps  so  far  dealt  with 
are  interesting,  rather  than 
valuable,  and  may  be  secured 
by  collectors  for  the  outlay  of 
only  a  few  shillings.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  stamps 
issued  by  the  United  Nations 
during  the  present  conflict 
have  appeared,  however,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Free 
French  movement  headed  by 
General  De  Gaulle,  and  here 
we  have  specimens  which  have 
already  attained  a  degr  ;  of 
rarity  in  the  collector  es- 
timation. 

As,  one  by  one,  the  French 
Colonies  declared  for  De 
Gaulle,  they  proceeded 
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promptly  to  proclaim  their  new-found 
allegiance  through  the  medium  of  local 
overprints  upon  the  stamps  then  in  circu- 
lation. The  Cameroons,  where  the  leader 
landed  on  August  27th,  1940,  commemo- 
rated the  date  by  including  it  in  their 
overprint.  This  series  is  not  especially 
scarce  in  its  normal  state,  but  certain  'war 
relief  issues  that  were  made  in  more 


limited  numbers  are  already  proving  elu- 
sive, notably  the  set  of  four  values  sold  at      the  curacao  ij  cent 
a  premium  of  5  francs  each  in  aid  of  the 

local  Spitfire  fund.  The  French  Equatorial  Africa  overprints 
include  a  rare  misprint  in  the  form  of  a  double  overprint 
upon  the  3-centimes  denomination,  of  which  no  more  than 
fifty  specimens  are  believed  to  exist.  A  set  of  souvenir  post- 
cards bearing  stamps  additionally  overprinted  with  the  date 
of  General  De  Gaulle's  arrival  at  Brazzaville,  i.e.  '24. 10.40,'  was 
also  restricted  as  to  numbers  and  is  sought  after  by  specialists 
in  the  Free  French  emissions.  Two  rare  varieties  are  to  be 
found  in  the  somewhat  scarcer  French  Indian  series,  both  the 
12-  and  16-caches  values  being  known  with  the  overprint 
FRANCE  LIBRE  inverted.  The  France  Libre  overprints  of  New 
Caledonia  and  its  dependencies  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Wallis  et  Futuna  Islands  are  among  the  best  of  the  straight- 
forward stamps,  the  New  Hebrides  series  more  particularly, 
since  only  six  thousand  complete  sets  were  overprinted.  St. 
Pierre  &  Miquelon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
has  produced  the  greatest  number  of  types  of  overprinted 
stamps,  but  unfortunately  some  of  these  are  of  doubtful  origin. 
Latest  additions  to  the  former  French  Colonial  stamps  carry- 
ing the  slogan  FRANCE  LIBRE  comprise  the  islands  of  Mada- 
gascar and  Reunion  and  the  French  Somali  coast  (Djibouti). 
In  due  course  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Free  French 
headquarters  in  London  to  replace  these  emergency  issues  with 
stamps  of  a  more  distinctive  and  definitive  character.  M.  Ed- 
mund Dulac,  the  well-known  Franco-British  artist,  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  a  series  of  symbolical  designs,  which  were 
subsequently  reproduced  in  postage-stamp  form  by  the  highly 
effective  photogravure  process.  So  far  seven  sets  have  made 
their  debut  and  others  are  in  production.  The  artist's  original 
drawings  for  these  stamps,  signed  by  himself  and  General  De 
Gaulle,  were  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John 
Philatelic  Fund  early  in  1942,  when  they  realized  £200. 

The  issuance  of  national  stamps  by  governments  in  exile  is 
not  entirely  without  precedent.  When,  during  the  last  war,  the 
Belgian  government  found  temporary  asylum  at  Le  Havre 
(France;  they  were  permitted  to  maintain  their  own  postal 
establishment  at  the  suburb  of  St.  Andresse,  whence  Bel- 
gian stamps  engraved  and  printed  in  England  were  sold,  for 
ordinary  postage  purposes  and  also  at  a  premium  on  face 
value  in  aid  of  the  Belgian  Croix  Rouge.  After  the  great  Serbian 
retreat  stamps  were  issued  by  the  provisional  government  set 
up  at  Corfu  in  Greece ;  at  first  these  took  the  form  of  contem- 
porary stamps  of  France  supplied  by  the  French  government 
and  distinguished  by  the  inscription  'Postes  Serbes'  overprinted 
diagonally  across  two  stamps  at  a  time,  but  later  they  give 
place  to  a  brand-new  series  of  Parisian  production  showing 
twin  portraits  of  the  aged  King  Peter  I  and  his  son,  the 
martyred  Alexander  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  Royal  Netherlands  Government,  at  present  located  in 
Great  Britain,  at  one  time  obtained  new  stamps  for  the  Dutch 


Colonies  from  Batavia  in  the  East  Indies,  when  they  could  no 
longer  be  produced  in  Holland.  Following  the  fall  of  Java,  I 
however,  orders  for  the  latest  stamp  issues  for  Curacao  and 
Surinam,  including  a  set  commemorative  of  the  birth  of  a  I 
Princess  of  the  House  of  Nassau  in  Canada,  have  been  en- 
trusted to  English  stamp  engravers,  thus  adding  to  the  number 
of  stamps  issued  by  the  Allied  nations  in  exile. 

THE  POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

THE  second  edition  of  this  book,  published  by  Robson  1 
Lowe,  Ltd.",  of  50,  Pall  Mall,  has  increased  in  size  by  some! 
twenty  pages.  In  Part  I,  Handstruck  Postage  Stamps,  a  number  oi\ 
additions  and  corrections  have  been  made  to  England  and 
Wales,  while  those  sections  devoted  to  Scotland  and  Ireland* 
have  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  new  method  of  listing  Ship: 
Letters  by  the  format  of  the  type  instead  of  in  strict  chrono-/ 
logical  order  will  make  these  sections  much  easier  for  reference! 
purposes.  The  Handstruck  Postage  Stamps  of  1840  has  been  ex-i 
tended  to  thirty-three  pages,  and  the  Forwarding  Agents  Cachets  toi 
seven.  Part  II,  Adhesive  Postage  Stamps.  There  are  few  altera-i 
tions  until  the  final  sections  where  College,  Circular  Delivery, 
Postal  Fiscal  and  Telegraph  stamps  have  now  been  catalogued1 
in  full,  and  the  Railway  Letter  Stamps  catalogued  but  without* 
prices.  In  this  last  section  the  indication  of  rarity  is  given  but! 
no  value,  as  there  is  no  market  on  which  publishers  may  basel 
an  estimate  of  price.  Part  III,  Postal  Stationery.  This  now 
includes  many  varieties  that  have  previously  not  been  listed.  1 

THE  DUNVEGAN  CASTLE  'AMEN' 

{Continued  from  page  37) 

Olim  Haec  Meminisse  Juvabit— 

Aprilis  26,  1746 

Quid,  Neptune,  Paras,  Fatis 

Agitamur  Iniquis. 
and  further  inscribed : 

Donald  MacLeod  of  Gualtergill 

in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  the  Faithful 

Palinurus,  Aet.  68,  1746. 
Something  more  may  possibly  be  forthcoming  as^ 
to  the  antecedents  of  the  now  vanished  snuff-box,< 
but  the  similarity  of  this  inscription  to  that  on  the! 
Amen  glass  can  hardly  leave  any  grounds  for  doubt-' 
ing  that  their  origin  was  identical,  and  since  the 
1746  snuff-box  must  have  come  from  a  silversmith 
the  1747  Amen  must  have  been  derived  from  the. 
same  source. 

Such  a  possibility  was  suggested  in  the  article  on 
Amen  glasses  published  in  The  Connoisseur  for: 
October  1942.  This  Dunvegan  Castle  Amen  is. 
also  important  to  collectors  in  that  it  is  the  only  such 
glass  which  is  understandably  and  unequivocally 
dated  to  the  time  it  was  engraved.  It  predates  the 
Mesham  and  Drummond  Castle  glasses  of  1 749  by 
two  years  and  adds  the  strongest  support  to  the 
argument  advanced  in  the  article  above  referred  tc 
that  all  Amens  are  post- 1740  glasses.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  they  are  all  post-Culloden  glasses. 

Mr.  Herraghty  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  find 
and  Mrs.  MacLeod  on  her  distinguished  relic. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


AN  UNRECORDED  SALEM  WALL  PAINTING 

THERE  is  more  than  usual  interest  attaching  to  the  over- 
mantel painting  from  Salem,  Mass.,  showing  figures  in 
a  landscape  with  a  view  of  a  harbour,  lately  exhibited 
by  Ginsburg  and  Levy  and  now  belonging  to  a  private  collec- 
tor. It  has  for  a  long  period  been  in  the  Emmerton  house  in 
Salem,  one  of  the  city's  historic  mansions,  but  did  not  originate 
there,  having  been  acquired  presumably  when  the  Forrester 
house  on  Derby  Street  was  demolished,  as  it  is  so  closely  related 
in  style  and  subject  to  another  panel  from  the  Forrester  house 
which  is  now  in  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem.  The  latter  is  at 
present  in  such  a  poor  state  that  it  appears  vastly  inferior  to 
the  subject  reproduced,  but  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  asso- 
ciation in  the  general  composition,  in  the  two  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  the  types  of  buildings,  and  the  delineation  of  the 
figures.  Among  the  last  in  both  panels  is  a  young  man  carrying 
a  bundle,  traditionally  said  to  represent  Simon  Forrester  leav- 
ing his  native  Ireland. 

There  is  no  other  name  which  could  be  suggested  in  con- 
nexion with  such  paintings  in  Salem  than  that  of  Michel  Felice 
Corne,  the  Neapolitan  refugee  who  came  to  Salem  in  1 799  and 
made  a  name  for  himself  with  his  paintings  of  ships  and  the 
decorations  which  he  left  in  such  places  as  Oak  Hill  near  Pea- 
body,  and  the  Sullivan  Dorr  house  in  Newport,  to  cite  the  de- 
finitely known  examples  of  his  work.  Other  wall  decorations 
are  attributed  to  him  on  the  basis  of  comparison.  Corne  had 
a  few  pupils,  the  most  accomplished  of  whom  was  George 
Ropes,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  handsome  panel  we  have  a 
work  by  the  latter,  but 
the  style  and  treatment 
originate  with  the  master, 
of  whom  the  present  gen- 
eration thinks  more  highly 
than  the  Salem  diarist, 
William  Bentley,  who 
criticized  Corne's  Bay  of 
Maples  as  entirely  lacking 
in  originality  and  com- 
plained of  his  bungling 
work  in  restoring  the  Cur- 
wen  portrait.  Corne  was 
a  distinguished  colourist, 
had  considerable  imagi- 
nation, a  lively  style,  and 
sufficient  European  train- 
ing to  give  a  professional 
manner  to  his  work. 

The  Forrester  house, 
long  since  demolished, 
was  a  not  distant  neigh- 
bour to  the  great  mansion 
of  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
built  by  Bulfinch  and  the 
most  palatial  residence 
in  New  England.  The 


Forrester  wharf  was  next  to  the  Derby  wharf,  and  its  owner 
was  a  wealthy  shipowner  and  captain.  His  biography  is 
contained  in  a  paragraph  in  the  Bentley  diary  under  date  of 
July  3rd,  181 7:  'Yesterday  died  in  Salem  Capt.  Simon  Forres- 
ter, aet.  7 1 .  He  was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Waterford  in  Ireland. 
He  was  an  apprentice  to  Capt.  Daniel  Harthorne,  Union  Street, 
and  afterwards,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  mar- 
ried one  of  his  daughters.  With  a  mind  full  of  superstition,  with 
a  temper  as  boisterous  as  a  tempest,  and  with  habits  of  occa- 
ional  intemperance,  like  a  ship  without  a  helm,  he  still  retained 
so  much  of  his  industry  in  the  active  parts  of  life  as  to  have 
more  than  common  success.  And  for  the  last  ten  years  when 
confined  mostly  to  bed,  and  often  threatened  by  civil  magis- 
trates, he  accumulated  by  the  gifts  of  fortune  so  as  to  die  the 
richest  man  in  Salem.' 

Felt's  Annals  of  Salem  records  that  Forrester  commanded  a 
privateer,  the  sloop  Rover,  in  the  Revolution,  and  on  July  22nd, 
1776,  engaged  a  Bristol  Guineaman  which  blew  up,  and  on 
October  8th,  1777,  sent  in  a  prize  brig  to  Salem  harbour  laden 
with  sea  coal  and  woollen  cloth.  His  activities  as  commander 
of  a  privateer  may  indicate  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  which 
enabled  him  to  build  a  house  on  Derby  Street,  to  give  one  of 
his  daughters  a  home  formerly  owned  by  one  of  the  Derby 
family  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  to  leave  a  fortune 
which  has  been  estimated  by  Bentley  at  'fourteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars.' 

The  painting  illustrated  is  in  oil  on  a  wood  panel,  like  those 
which  Corne  did  for  Oak  Hill  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  Most  of  Corne's  wall  decorations  are  in  water- 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  WALL  PAINTING  ATTRIBUTED  TO  MICHEL  FELICE  CORNE  OR  TO  ONE  OF  HIS  PUPILS  :  OUTSIDE 
MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  EARED  MOULDINGS  ARE  53|  INCHES  BY  35i  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  GINSBURG  &  LEVY,  INC. 
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colour  on  paper,  executed  on  strips  and  then  applied  to  the 
wall,  a  method  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  a  stair  well  and 
larger  wall  surfaces.  The  Oak  Hill  panels  were  also  overmantel 
decorations,  but  differ  from  the  present  one  in  not  having  a 
painted  border,  which  belonged  to  the  architectural  treatment 
of  the  wall.  This  framework  is  unusual,  and  gives  additional 
interest  and  importance  to  the  work. 


THE  ROBERTSON-JUKES  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  early  New  York  views,  the  New 
York  from  Hobuck  Ferry  House,  New  Jersey,  engraved  in 
aquatint  by  Francis  Jukes  after  Alexander  Robertson,  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  auction  room  with  the  sale  of  the  Richard 
A.  Loeb  collection  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries.  With  three 
others  it  originally  formed  a  set,  including  Hudson's  River  from 
Chambers''  Creek,  Looking  thro'  the  Highlands,  Mt.  Vernon  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  Passaic  Falls  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  series  being 
issued  1799  to  1802. 

Alexander  Robertson  and  his  brother  Archibald  belonged 
to  a  Scotch  family  of  artists  of  whom  their  brother,  Andrew, 
the  miniature  painter,  is  much  better  known  in  England.  The 
eldest,  Archibald,  a  pupil  of  Reynolds,  was  the  teacher  of  the 
other  two,  who  preceded  Alexander  to  London  and  eventually 
to  New  York,  but  did  not  lose  touch  with  the  youngest,  An- 
drew, to  whom  he  continued  to  address  his  advice.  The  bro- 
thers in  New  York  founded  the  Columbian  Academy  at  79, 
Liberty  Street,  where  both  were  well  known  as  teachers.  Alex- 
ander travelled  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  Canada  in  1 799. 
Later  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  when  Trumbull  was  president.  All  of  the  brothers  painted 
miniatures.  Archibald  had  executed  miniatures  of  Washington 
and  Martha  Washington  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country 


SILVER  SALVER  BY  J.  B.  MEKICK  OF  PHILADELPHIA  :  TIFFANY  it  CO. 

with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  former  from  the  Earl  of 
Buchan.  Archibald  was  accomplished  in  many  directions.  In 
addition  to  publishing  a  treatise  on  the  graphic  arts,  he  was 
a  director  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  designed  the 
badge  worn  by  guests  at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
submitted  designs  in  various  competitions,  such  as  that  for  the 
new  City  Hall  in  New  York.  The  figure  of  Archibald  is  dwelt 
upon  here  because  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  design  of  the  print  illustrated, 
in  spite  of  its  inscription  to  the  contrary, 
Alexander  Robertson  delineavit.  The  original 
drawing  for  this  subject  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  T.  Addis  Emmet,  and  concern- 
ing it  Stokes  and  Haskell  in  their  American 
Historical  Prints  write :  'A  note  on  the  origi- 
nal drawing  .  .  .  has  the  manuscript  inscrip- 
tion, Drawn  by  Archibald  Robertson,  my  father. 
— A.  J.  Robertson,  ig  It'.  35th  St.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  this  would  seem  to 
settle  which  of  the  two  brothers  was  respon- 
sible for  the  well  known  views  signed  A. 
Robertsm,  but  in  view  of  the  clear  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  on  the  ensrravings  it 
remains  a  mystery.'  The  building  in  the 
view  illustrated  is  the  Van  Boskerck  farm- 
house, which  was  occupied  by  the  artists  as 
a  summer  home. 


COMMUNION  PLATE 
BY  J.   B.  MERICK 


NEW  YORK  FROM  HOHUCK  FERRY  HOUSE.  NEW  JERSEY  :  COLOURED  AQUATINT  BY  FRANCIS  JUKES 
AFTER  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON  :  PUBLISHED  1800  :  COURTESY  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES 


IT  is  interesting  to  find  an  unrecorded 
version  of  a  maker's  mark  on  the  Ameri- 
can plate  illustrated  here  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Tiffany  &  Co. The  form  as  illustrated 
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by  E.  N.  Currier  in  his  Marks  of  Early  American  Silversmiths 
shows  the  name  Merrick  in  a  serrated  rectangle.  An  initial 
of  the  Christian  name  cannot  be  clearly  read.  The  form  in 
which  it  appears  on  the  plate  illustrated  is  J.  B.  Merick,  in 
a  plain  rectangle. 

Currier  is  the  only  authority  recording  this  silversmith,  not- 
ing only  that  he  worked  about  1815  to  1820.  The  latter  date 
would  be  the  correct  period  for  assigning  the  introduction  of 
the  slightly  more  ornate  floral  ornament  than  a  silversmith  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  employed.  This 
type  of  decoration  continued  in  use  until  about  1840.  A  fine 
example  of  the  latter  appeared  in  the  auction  room  lately  in 
a  tray  by  J.  &  I.  Cox  of  New  York,  about  1840,  which  is  like 
the  present  piece  in  its  combination  of  simplicity  of  form  and 
elaborate  engraving.  The  second  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  produced  silver  which  deserves  more  of  the  collector's 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  present  conditions, 
which  make  it  difficult  to  secure  fine  early  pieces  of  silver,  are 
bringing  silver  of  the  period  1820  to  1840  into  deserved  pro- 
minence. 


ROBERT  SALMON'S  THE  BRITISH  FLEET 
FORMING  LINE  OFF  ALGIERS,  1816 

THERE  are  two  reasons  why  there  is  particular  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  panel  by  the  English  marine  painter, 
Robert  Salmon,  showing  The  British  Fleet  forming  Line  off 
Algiers,  has  recently  come  into  public  notice  through  having 
passed  as  a  gift  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  North  African  coast  and  naval  actions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean bring  it  close  to  the  events  of  today,  and  in  addition 
it  has  the  interest  of  having  been  painted  shortly  after  the  arri- 


val of  Salmon  in  Boston  and  so  belongs  to  his  'American  period.' 
Salmon  arrived  from  England  in  1828,  and  spent  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  Boston,  where  his  studio  in  a  loft  near  the 
waterfront  permitted  him  a  continuous  view  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  harbour.  Here  he  painted  about  three  hundred 
subjects,  for,  unlike  many  foreign  painters,  he  did  not  travel 
much,  but  did  all  his  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  sub- 
jects which  he  painted  are  noted  in  his  diary,  the  manuscript 
of  which  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  it  he  records  three 
Algerian  subjects,  two  of  which  have  been  lost  from  sight,  the 
present  subject  being  the  second  he  painted.  The  purpose  of 
these  long  panels  in  distemper — the  one  illustrated  is  almost  six- 
teen feet  long — was  never  disclosed,  but  he  may  have  intended 
it  for  a  panorama,  or  possibly  something  like  de  Louther- 
bourg's  Eidophusikon  in  London,  which  was  imitated  here  in 
Dunlap's  diorama  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

The  choice  of  subject  has  been  considered  somewhat  un- 
usual, if  it  were  intended  for  popular  entertainment,  but  an 
endless  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  had  for  a  long  time  con- 
cerned America  as  well  as  Europe,  and  the  part  played  earlier 
by  the  United  States  Navy  at  Tripoli  and  Algiers  must  have 
given  the  subject  a  much  wider  interest  than  might  be  sup- 
posed today.  From  1801,  when  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  declared 
war  on  the  United  States,  until  18 15,  when  Decatur  brought 
Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Algiers  to  terms,  there  had  been  a  succes- 
sion of  naval  actions  on  the  part  of  the  American  Navy  with 
the  Barbary  pirates.  What  Preble  accomplished  in  1805,  had 
to  be  done  over  again  by  Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  for  the  per- 
petual difficulties  of  foreign  shipping  along  the  African  coast, 
a  condition  known  from  the  Seventeenth  Century,  could  not 
be  settled  once  and  for  all.  After  1815,  trouble  with  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  shortly  broke  out  afresh.  The  question  of  Christian 
slavery  being  a  rallying  cry  which  brought  European  nations 
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together,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  save  Christian  seamen 
from  this  terrible  fate.  England  decided  to  intervene  after  the 
murder  of  a  number  of  Italians  under  British  protection  and 
the  maltreatment  of  the  British  Consul  brought  matters  to  a 
climax.  Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
squadron  of  eighteen  men-of-war,  and  was  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  of  six  vessels  under  Baron  van  Capellan.  On  com- 
parison of  the  subject  of  Salmon's  painting  with  the  plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Algiers  as  found  in  Playfair's  Scourge  of  Christendom, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Constable  makes  the  following  suggestion  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum:  \  .  .  it  seems  clear  that  Salmon  has 
represented  the  fleet  when  it  was  moving  into  position  and  be- 
fore it  took  the  final  station,  and  Salmon's  own  title  for  the 
picture,  View  of  the  British  Fleet  forming  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of 
Algiers,  confirms  this.  The  hills  of  Algiers  in  the  background 
are  too  far  away  for  the  flagship  to  be  off  the  end  of  the  Mole ; 
and  the  positions  of  the  ships  in  the  painting  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  those  indicated  on  the  plan.  In  the  painting,  the 
Queen  Charlotte  is  on  the  right,  marked  by  the  admiral's  flag,  a 
red  St.  George's  cross  on  a  white  ground,  on  the  mainmast. 
She  is  seen  bow  on,  at  an  angle  which  suggests  she  is  moving 
across  to  the  left,  to  follow  the  vessels  on  that  side.  Two  of  these 
are  two-deckers,  a  third,  behind,  a  three-decker;  and  they  may 
be,  respectively,  the  Glasgow  (forty  guns),  the  Severn  (forty 
guns),  and  the  Leander  (fifty  guns'-,  which  according  to  the  plan 
were  ahead  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  line.'  The  majority  of 
the  ships  fly  the  white  ensign,  which,  as  Exmouth  was  Admiral 
of  the  Blue,  offers  a  difficult  point  to  explain  except  through 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  painter. 

The  engagement  at  Algiers  took  place  on  August  27th,  18 16, 
and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  treaty 
of  peace  of  August  28th,  the  releasing  by  the  Dey  of  all  slaves, 
and  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  difficulties. 

The  work  of  Robert  Salmon  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  marine  painting  in  America.  It  is  strange  that  although 
there  is  so  complete  a  record  of  the  details  of  his  work,  so  little 
is  known  of  the  artist  personally.  He  described  himself  as  a 
sea-faring  man,  and  his  treatment  of  things  nautical  indicates 
his  first-hand  observation.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  train- 
ing, except  that  he  copied  Turner  and  Ibbetson.  Graves  re- 


cords that  he  exhibited  in  England  from  1802  to  1827,  the  year 
before  he  left  North  Shields  for  Boston.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Salmon  by  Charles  D.  Childs  in  Old  Time  New  Eng- 
land, January,  1938,  his  friend  Henry  Hitchings  described  him 
as  markedly  Scotch  in  appearance.  The  spelling  in  his  diary  is 
picturesque,  even  for  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  as  found 
in  such  a  subject  as  a  companion  to  the  one  illustrated,  which  he 
described  as  a  'semetransparent  nite  battell  at  Algears.'  His 
first  work  in  Boston  was  a  View  of  the  Markett  Row,  painted  as 
a  'drop  sean'  for  a  theatre,  a  form  of  work  with  which  he 
seemed  thoroughly  familiar.  The  subject  illustrated  here  is  inl 
a  form  of  distemper  like  another  early  work,  the  View  of  Boston 
from  Pemberton  Hill,  which  is  now  in  the  Harrison  Grey  Otis 
house.  Mr.  Constable  arrives  at  the  interesting  conclusion  that 
as  this  form  of  distemper  is  similar  to  that  used  by  scene 
painters  in  Salmon's  day,  part  of  his  early  training  may  have 
been  in  the  theatre. 


MAIOLICA  PLATES  FROM  THE 
HEARST  COLLECTION  ACQUIRED 
BY  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM 

THE  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  has  secured  four  plates 
from  the  collection  of  Italian  maiolica  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  which  in  its  entirety  was  for  many 
years  on  loan  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  subjects 
chosen  represent  the  factories  of  Faenza,  Castel  Durante,  Ur- 
bino  and  Venice.  A  plate  from  Urbino  illustrates  the  legend 
of  Arethusa  in  a  scene  from  Ovid;  it  is  signed  by  Francesc 
Xanto  Avelli  da  Rovigo,  and  was  lustred  by  Giorgio  Andreoli 
at  Gubbio  in  1 53 1 . 

From  the  famous  set  made  for  Isabella  d'Este  at  Castel  Dur- 
ante by  Nicola  Pellipario,  comes  the  plate  showing  a  seen 
from  the  Metamorphosis,  the  Death  of  Chione.  The  design  sugges" 
the  illustrations  in  the  editions  of  Ovid  published  in  Venice  in 
1439,  1497,  and  1 50 1.  This  set  is  known  in  about  twenty  sur- 
viving examples  scattered  through  the  great  collections  of  th 
world.  The  Death  of  Chione  plate  was  formerly  in  the  Morosini, 
Mannheim  and  Morgan  collections.  Also  once  in  the  Morgan 

collection  was  the  Mu- 
seum's recently  acquire 
plate  made  at  the  Cas 
Pirota  at  Faenza  abou 
1330,  showing  in  a  medal 
lion  in  blue,  Judith  with 
the  head  of  Holofernes,  sur 
rounded  by  arabesqu 
borders  in  relief,  in  bl 
and  yellow.  It  is  lustr 
on  both  front  and  back. 

Of  special  magnificenc 
is  the  plate  inscribed  o 
the  back  Roina  d'troia  13 
fatto  in  venezia  in  chastell 
which  was  illustrated 
The  Connoisseur  (vo 
cviii,  p.  121  and  the  o 
gin  of  its  design  traced 
part  to  Raphael.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  exampl: 
>t4of  the  Urbino  stvle  a 


URBINO  PLVTE  BY  FRA.  XANTO  :  LUSTRED  IN  GL'BBIO  BY  MAESTRO  GIORGIO  1531  :  SCENE  FROM  THE  STORY  OF 
ALPHA  EL'S  AND  ARETHUSA  (OVID)  :  ACQUIRED  FROM  GIMBEL  BROTHERS  BY  THE   PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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PIECE  OF  A  LINEN  SKIRT  BORDER  FROM  CRETE,  DATED  Ifi97  :  LADDER  STITCH,  FEAfHEK  STITCH 
AND  SATIN  STITCH  IN  VARIOUS  COLOURS  :  GREEK  ISLAND  EMBROIDERIES  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


Venice.  One  of  the  story-telling  subjects  which  are  found  on 
Italian  maiolica,  it  represents  the  Fall  of  Troy  with  motifs 
taken  from  Raphael's  Victory  of  Constantine,  finished  by  Giulio 
Romano,  in  the  Vatican. 


GREEK  ISLAND  EMBROIDERIES 

THERE  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Mus- 
eum a  collection  of  Greek  Island  embroideries  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century  to  the  early  Nineteenth  representing  a 
rich  peasant  art,  which  once  flourished 
among  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and 
Ionian  Seas.  The  study  of  this  art, 
begun  shortly  after  1 900,  was  too  late 
to  trace  completely  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  local  characteristics  even 
though  the  admirable  work  of  Wace 
and  Dawkinsmade  it  possible  to  recog- 
nize a  number  of  regional  types.  East- 
ern and  western  sources  have  been 
drawn  upon  in  the  spirited,  gay  de- 
signs which  appear  on  the  bed  hang- 
ings, skirt  hems,  sashes  and  sleeves  that 
come  from  Rhodes,  Crete,  Skyros, 
Naxos,Yanina,  Astypalaea,Karpathos, 
and  many  others  of  the  islands.  Some- 
times gold  thread  is  used  as  an  ad- 
ditional embellishment,  but  usually 
the  stitchery  is  in  wool  or  silk  and  shows 
the  soft  colourings  obtained  from  vege- 
table dyes.  Sometimes  the  patterns  are 
entirely  geometric,  suggesting  the  de- 
signs on  Near  Eastern  tiles ;  sometimes 
one  finds  the  vase  pattern  with  con- 
fronting birds  that  appear  on  Persian 
textiles.  The  Cretan  subjects  alone  are 
occasionally  dated,  an  example  being 
the  piece  of  a  linen  skirt  border  dated 


1697,  which  is  here  reproduced.  It  is 
the  earliest  date  recorded,  and  the  only 
one  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  There 
was  another  in  the  exhibition  dated 
1726  and  there  are  three  with  eight- 
eenth-century dates  in  London.  A  de- 
sign in  yellow,  red,  two  shades  of  blue, 
and  green  is  worked  in  silk  in  ladder 
stitch,  feather  stitch  and  satin  stitch, 
and  shows  Italian  influence  in  its  use 
of  scrolls.  This  may  be  traced  to  the 
Venetian  rule  of  Crete  from  1204  to 
1669.  The  Turkish  control  of  so  much 
of  the  Greek  world  resulted  in  Turkish- 
inspired  designs  through  many  of  the 
islands.  There  have  been  distinguished 
by  Wace  and  Dawkins  six  different  re- 
gional groups,  with  some  understand- 
able exceptions,  which  could  generally 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  styles 
corresponded  to  the  dissemination  of 
certain  dialects.  Thus  the  work  of 
Paros,  in  the  south,  has  to  be  classified 
with  the  north  because  the  people  there  speak  the  northern 
dialect  and  probably  represent  a  colonization  from  the  north. 
The  Greek  islanders  formerly  produced  all  that  was  necessary 
for  their  embroideries  in  the  way  of  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and 
even  silk,  the  last  being  exported.  With  the  exception  of  indigo 
they  raised  all  the  plants  necessary  to  produce  their  dyes.  This 
virile  peasant  craft  languished  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
had  become  a  'lost  art'  before  it  was  re-discovered  by  modern 
students.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  embroideries 
were  made  solely  by  the  women  for  the  needs  and  uses  of 
their  own  homes  and  not  for  sale  or  purposes  of  trade. 


THE  DANCE  :  BY  JEAN-BAPTISTE  PATER  :  RECENTLY  PURCHASED  BY  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 
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PATER'S  THE  DANCE  FOR  WORCESTER 

A RECENT  acquisition  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  is 
The  Dance  by  Jean-Baptiste  Pater,  a  canvas  which,  while 
typical  of  his  renderings  of  fetes  galantes,  is  unusual  in  size,  being 
somewhat  larger  than  most  of  his  paintings.  Formerly  owned 
by  Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild,  it  was  later  in  Brussels  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Lambert. 

Since  Pater  appears  to  us  in  retrospect  as  a  painter  typical 
of  his  period  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  he  was  accepted  into 
the  Academy  in  1 728  as  a  peintre  de  sujets  modernes,  representa- 
tive of  a  new  style  in  art.  While  not  to  be  thought  of  without 
Watteau,  from  whom  he  received  priceless  guidance  and  super- 
vision in  the  declining  years  of  the  latter  at  Nogent-sur-Marne, 
Pater  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  that  realm  of  antique 
fantasy  in  which  the  Embarkation  for  Cythera  was  conceived,  but 
drew  his  subjects  from  the  aristocratic  world  which,  if  he  was 
to  succeed  in  his  career,  he  felt  he  must  please.  His  brief  career 
was  ended  in  his  forty-first  year,  chiefly  due  to  the  arduous 
labours  to  which  he  subjected  himself  in  his  efforts  to  win 
financial  security  for  his  old  age.  The  seriousness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  lack  of  the  convivial  element  that  distinguishes  such 
a  painter  as  Fragonard,  present  a  strange  contrast  to  his  choice 
of  subject  matter  among  scenes  of  gaiety  where  elegantly  garbed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  spend  their  hours  in  well-kept  parks, 
dancing,  listening  to  music,  and  acting  their  roles  in  an  ideal 


pageant  of  court  life,  a  fusion  of  actuality  and  the  fanciful,  which 
could  almost  pass  for  realism.  His  canvases  do  have  that  soft 
mysterious  glow  which  emanates  from  the  paintings  of  Watteau, 
making  credible  a  world  of  the  imagination,  and  in  this  respect, 
though  not  so  great,  are  closer  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  time. 


APOLLO  AND  CLYTIE  :  A  TAPESTRY  FROM  THE  LOVES  OF  THE  GODS  : 
FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  FOR  THE  BEAUVAIS  MANUFACTORY  :  MINNEAPOLIS 


A  BEAUVAIS  PANEL  FROM 
THE  LOVES  OF  THE  GODS 

A BEAUVAIS  tapestry,  Apollo  and  Clytie,  one  of  the  series 
The  Loves  of  the  Gods,  after  designs  by  Boucher,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Henry  Walters.  The  initials  of  the 
weaver,  Andre  Charlemagne  Charron,  appear  in  the  selvage. 
The  Loves  of  the  Gods  were  woven  at  Beauvais  and  by  the  Gobe- 
lins between  1749  and  1772.  Boucher  had  worked  for  Oudry 
at  Beauvais  as  early  as  1736,  being  summoned  by  the  associate 
director  because  of  his  own  lack  of  talent  for  figure  subjects. 
Among  Boucher's  productions  was  the  Italian  Fetes,  and  within 
the  next  twenty-four  years  there  were  five  series  from  his  de- 
signs woven  at  Beauvais.  The  success  of  the  Beauvais  tapestries 
led  the  Gobelins  to  try  to  secure  his  services,  and  when  Oudry 
died  in  1755  Boucher  accepted  the  position  of  inspector  for  the 
Gobelins,  but  the  great  period  of  his  productivity  was  over. 
The  series  of  the  Loves  of  the  Gods  consisted  of  Bacchus  and 
Aiiadne,  Pluto  and  Persephone,  Jupiter  and  Anliope, 
Mars  and  Venus,  Boreas  and  Orithia,  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  Vulcan  and  Venus,  and,  as  the  last  of  the 
group,  Apollo  and  Clytie,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
new  acquisition  at  Minneapolis.  The  story  is  one 
of  unrequited  passion.  Clytie's  love  for  Apollo  was 
not  returned,  and  the  panel  shows  her  reclining 
by  a  river  bank,  dreaming  the  scene  enacted  above, 
in  which  she  gazes  adoringly  at  the  seated  Apollo. 
At  the  left,  by  the  river  stream,  is  the  sunflower, 
into  which  she  eventually  was  metamorphosed, 
the  flower  which  ever  turns  its  face  toward  the  sun- 
god.  The  design  shows  the  full  skill  of  Boucher  in 
creating  an  effect  of  aerial  perspective;  the  eyes 
gaze  into  the  remote  distances  of  the  clouds,  and 
descend  at  once  embracing  a  union  of  earth  and  sky. 

It  is  in  this  class  of  mythological  composition 
that  Boucher  reached  his  high-water  mark  and  is 
most  completely  at  home.  His  facility  in  disposing 
effectively  groups  of  figures  with  floating  draper- 
ies and  his  skill  in  making  free  use  of  such  acces- 
sories as  clouds,  rocks,  trees,  plants,  water  and  even 
fragments  of  architecture,  which  he  appropriates 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  adapts  to  his  needs 
with  all  but  unbridled  licence,  reflect  the  care- 
free spirit  of  his  age  in  astonishing  fashion.  It  epi- 
tomises the  period  of  the  Rococo  with  its  artifici- 
ality and  unsubstantially  in  that  it  appears  to  be 
balanced  on  nothing  more  solid  than  air,  which 
the  slightest  puff  of  violence  would  scatter  and 
bring  toppling  into  ruins.  As  a  style,  whether  in 
pure  painting  or  designing  for  tapestry,  it  was  an 
innovation  which  must  be  placed  to  Boucher's 
credit,  a  great  change  from  the  pompous  military 
pageants,  battle  pieces  and  mock-heroics  which 
inst'of3  arts      marked  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


No.  I. — RITUAL  VESSEL  OF  V/  TYPE  SHOWING  A  FRIEZE  OF  DRAGONS  AT  TOP 
AND  AN  ELEPHANT  FRIEZE  AT  BOTTOM  :  T'AO-T'IEH  MASK  IN  MIDDLE 
SECTION  AND  ON    COVER.    SHANG    (SHANG-YIN)    PERIOD,    1766-1122  B.C. 

TO  the  collection  of  Chinese  bronzes  which  Alfred  F. 
Pillsbury  of  Minneapolis  has  long  been  forming  there 
have  been  added  in  the  last  six  years  a  number  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  examples  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  periods,  illus- 
trated here,  which  are  now  part  of  the  group  which  is  on  ex- 
tended loan  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  Some  of  these 
are  from  the  sites  at  Anyang  and  Loyang  which  have  put  at 
the  disposal  of  modern  scholars  the  material  which  has  estab- 
lished a  new  chronology  of  Chinese  bronzes.  At  Anyang,  the 
Shang  capital,  although  doubtless  not  the  only  centre  of  Shang 
culture,  excavations  were  begun  in  1928,  and  while  publication 
of  results  is  reserved  to  Chinese  scholars  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected for  the  present,  a  wealth  of  additional  material  has 
nevertheless  been  made  available  to  western  students.  Euro- 
pean and  American  collections  have  been  greatly  enriched 
with  superb  examples  of  a  bronze  art  which  now  can  be  con- 


fidently ascribed  to  an  era  more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
our  own.  The  discovery  at  Anyang  of  a  vast  quantity  of  in- 
scribed 'oracle'  bones  and  tortoise-shell  fragments,  which 
proved  to  be  an  extensive  record  of  rites  in  which  ancestral 
spirits  were  consulted,  have  offered  a  basis  for  comparative 
study  with  inscriptions  on  bronzes.  While  such  inscriptions  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  historical  record,  the  characters  employed 
help  to  identify  the  period  of  the  inscriptions  which  are  almost 
always  found  on  ritual  vessels.  The  method  of  divination  was 
to  place  in  the  fire  bones  or  tortoise-shell  which,  when  re- 
moved, disclosed  by  the  cracks  formed  in  the  heat,  messages 
from  ancestral  spirits.  Such  bones,  first  called  'dragon  bones,' 
began  to  come  to  light  in  quantities  in  1899,  after  the  fall  of  a 
river  bank  near  Anyang.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  these  have 
by  this  time  been  recovered,  which  have  thrown  light  on  the 
culture  of  a  people  who  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion as  early  as  1600  B.C.  Predominantly  an  agricultural  and 
hunting  people,  their  warfare  with  northern  barbarians  was 
chiefly  of  a  defensive  kind,  and  they  eventually  succumbed 
before  the  most  aggressive,  coming  from  the  west  and  north 
and  led  by  the  Chou,  who  had  settled  in  the  Wei  valley. 


No  II  —TSVN  OR  AT  OF  BEAKER  TYPE  :  LATE  CHANG  OR  EARLY  CHOU  PERIOD 
DRAGONS  AND  MONSTER  MASKS  IN  RELIEF   ON  INCISED  SPIRAL  GROUND 
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No.  Ill-  rS(  N  OR  BEAKER  FROM  ANYANG  :  WITH  WIDE  RIM,  SCORED 
FLANGES  AND  BOVINE  HEADS  ON  THE  SHOULDER  :  SHANG  PERIOD 

Scientific  excavations  near  Anyang  began  in  1920  with  Dr. 
J.  G.  Andersson  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  which  important 
discoveries  in  pottery  were  made.  A  Chinese  expedition  of  the 
Academia  Sinica  began  work  at  Anyang  in  1928.  The  presence 
of  some  three  hundred  tombs  has  been  discovered  at  Anyang, 
some  being  apparently  royal  tombs.  Later  the  discoveries  at 
the  Chou  capital  of  Loyang,  to  which  Bishop  White  has  con- 
tributed so  much,  have  further  widened  our  view  of  Chinese 
culture,  with  the  result  that  a  history  of  Chinese  bronzes,  jade, 
pottery  and  other  arts  is  being  written  anew. 

Although  many  ritual  bronzes  have  been  found  in  tombs, 
they  were  not  made  for  burial  purpose,  along  with  many  of  the 
objects  placed  beside  the  deceased  which  were  undoubtedly 
executed  specifically  for  burial.  Just  what  determined  the  with- 
drawal of  a  ritual  bronze  from  its  place  in  the  family  rites,  and 
its  interment  with  a  descendant  of  the  original  owner,  is  not 
known.  About  thirty  types  of  vessels  are  recorded,  divided  into 
three  main  classes  according  to  their  use.  The  most  important 
of  the  first  was  a  small  cauldron  to  be  placed  over  a  fire,  and 
used  for  the  cooking  of  sacrificial  food — the  ting,  either  rounded 


No.  IV. — TWO-HANDLED  KUEI  OR  BOWL  (FOOD  VESSEL)  WITH  BANDS  OF 
DRAGONS  ABOVE  AND  BELOW  :  VAO-T'IEH  MASKS  ON  BODY  :  SHANG  PERIOD 


or  rectangular.  There  was  also  the  chia,  with  four  legs,  the  li, 
and  the  chueh,  the  latter  an  inverted  helmet  standing  on  tall, 
slender  legs.  Secondly,  there  were  vessels  for  liquids,  including 
a  goblet  or  beaker,  the  ku  and  tsun;  the  ih  was  a  ewer,  and 
there  was  also  a  vessel  presumably  for  mixing  water  and  wine, 
the  kuang;  for  the  transporting  of  wine,  there  was  thejw  with 
a  loop  handle.  Finally,  a  third  group  consisted  of  basins  or 
bowls  for  fruits  and  grains  which  were  not  to  be  cooked; 
among  them  were  the  two-handled  kuei,  the  flat  p'an,  and  a 
deeper  basin,  the  chien,  both  of  the  latter  being  forms  of  some- 
what later  development.  Not  all  were  employed  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  Chang  and  Chou  periods  (roughly 
fifteen  hundred  years),  but  it  is  astonishing  how  forms  and 
styles  persisted  with  only  slight  modifications.  There  is  uni- 
formity of  style,  motifs,  designs,  throughout  a  long  period 
which  impresses  the  layman,  although  students  are  beginning 
to  find  in  their  treatment  and  in  the  combinations  of  design 
elements,  a  clue  to  a  chronology  for  more  specific  dating.  Yet 
up  to  the  present  a  division  into  three  main  periods  is  sufficient, 
even  though  without  doubt  still  further  subdivisions  will  be 
evolved.  In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Cull  Bronzes,  W.  Percival  Yetts 
follows  a  grouping  in  three  epochs:  a  primary  period  including 
Shang  and  early  Chou,  lasting  to  the  Tenth  Century  b.g.  and 
beginning  at  an  unknown  period  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  1722  B.C.  This  first  group  includes  the  bronzes  of  the 
early  Chou  rule,  of  which  the  orthodox  date  is  1 1 22  to  946  B.C., 
which  embraces  the  period  of  the  first  five  Chou  rulers,  after 
which  a  distinctive  Chou  style  may  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. This  second  group,  the  typical  Chou  manner,  con- 
tinues to  various  dates  depending  on  what  part  of  the  country 
is  considered,  for  the  central  state  languished,  and  the  real 
power,  and  with  it  the  practice  of  the  arts,  was  diffused  among 
the  separate  feudal  states.  The  third,  or  Huai,  period  is  late 
Chou  and  Chin,  but  takes  its  name  from  the  river  valley  in 
which  modern  archaeologists  first  identified  it.  It  represents  a 
renaissance  of  Shang,  and  like  our  concept  of  the  term  in  refer- 
ence to  Western  art,  is  a  restatement  of  the  classic  style  in  a 
form  so  full  of  new  vigour  and  beauty  that  it  is  a  great  style  in 
its  own  right,  comparable  in  grandeur  to  the  archaic,  and 
much  finer  than  the  intermediary  Chou  style,  which  has  a 
certain  violence  by  contrast. 

In  his  development  of  a  chronology  for  the  same  group  of 
bronzes,  Bernhard  Karlgren  would  distinguish  four  groups  on 
stylistic  grounds,  for  he  finds  within  the  archaic  period  embrac- 
ing Shang  and  early  Chou  two  different,  styles,  based  largely 
on  a  selection  of  design  motifs  which  he  has  carefully  analysed 
and  compared  in  his  New  Studies  in  Chinese  Bronzes.  The  second- 
ary group  which  he  finds  in  the  archaic  period  was  in  existence 
before  the  overthrow  of  Shang,  but  was  taken  up  by  the  Chou, 
so  that  the  division  is  not  made  on  dynastic  grounds,  but  on 
the  basis  of  style.  After  these,  he  makes  the  divisions  into 
Middle  Chou  and  late  Chou  or  Huai. 

Bronze  ritual  vessels  were  without  doubt  objects  of  the  high- 
est veneration  in  the  period  which  produced  them.  Magnificent 
counterparts  of  simple  domestic  vessels  of  wood,  pottery  or 
basketry,  they  translated  into  bronze  some  indication  of  their 
prototypes.  The  shape  of  a  primitive  gourd  vessel  with  strap 
handle  lives  on  in  the  pyriform  outline  of  the  ju,  and  the  bam- 
boo ribs  of  plebeian  fruit  bowls  are  retained  in  the  vertical  lines 
on  the  bronze  kuei.  Engraved  lines  on  handles  simulate  the 
plaitings  of  straw  or  bamboo,  and  the  all-over  patterns  such 
as  the  form  called  'interlocked  TV  indicate  a  basketry  origin. 
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The  art  of  bronze  casting  was  handed  down  in  families,  and 
secrets  of  the  art  were  passed  from  father  to  son.  Innovations 
came  slowly,  but  there  is  infinite  variety  in  the  treatment  of 
a  few  basic  animalistic  and  geometric  designs.  The  'lost  wax' 
process  employed  in  Chinese  bronzes  may  have  been  developed 
independently  or  learned  from  the  west,  where  tradition  stated 
some  of  their  designs  originated,  although  western  scholars 
find  no  proof  of  this.  A  few  basic  patterns  of  animal  or  geo- 
metric form  are  employed  with  many  variations  on  Chinese 
bronzes.  Karlgren  distinguishes  no  less  than  nine  types  of 
dragons  on  the  bronzes  of  the  Shang  period,  while  the  familiar 
fao-Vieh  mask,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  design  element 
on  all  early  bronzes,  he  finds  in  three  realistic  forms  and  three 
conventionalized,  without  going  into  still  further  groupings. 
To  follow  these  fine  distinctions  is  not  our  purpose  here,  but 
the  point  is  mentioned  as  an  indication  of  the  reason  for  the 
remarkable  vitality  of  Chinese  bronzes.  Slight  variations 
within  a  circumscribed  range  of  design  elements  express  the 


No.  V.— WINE  VESSEL,  KUANG,  COVER  ENDS  AS  ANIMAL  MASK  :  SHANG  PERIOD 

individuality  of  the  potter,  or  perhaps  family  of  potters.  Virility 
of  design  and  freedom  from  hackneyed  expression  and  manner- 
ism characterize  this  ancient  bronze  art.  A  notable  point 
about  the  Shang  style  is  that  it  contains  many  contrasts.  As 
Karlgren  points  out,  surfaces  may  be  either  plain  or  highly 
decorated,  and  the  relief  varies  from  almost  flat  surfaces 
through  all  grades  to  bold,  heavy  relief.  Animal  forms  may  be 
realistic  or  conventionalized  in  capricious  ways,  beginning  as 
realistic  forms  and  suddenly  passing  over  into  abstract  pattern. 
The  alternation  between  simplicity  or  ornamentation  applies 
also  to  the  treatment  of  leg  and  handles.  Zoomorphic  elements 
in  Chinese  bronze  design  include  the  treatment  in  relief  of  the 
dragon,  cicada,  elephant,  birds  and  snake.  The  ox,  ram  and 
deer  heads  are  modelled  in  the  full  round.  Of  ubiquitous  ap- 
pearance is  the  ground  of  incised  spirals,  which  has  been  called 
from  ancient  times  the  'cloud  and  thunder  pattern,'  for  which 
a  symbolic  explanation  has  been  sought  without  convincing 
success.  These  spirals  may  be  round,  squared,  or  pronged,  may 
be  C-,  S-  or  T-shaped,  and  may  occur  as  a  background  for  the 
design,  or  on  the  raised  portions  as  well.  The  most  frequently 


No.  VI.  -TING,  ANIMAL  SUPPORTS  AND  BAND  OF  CICADAS  :  SHANG  PERIOD 


recurring  animal  motif  is  the  Cao-fieh  mask,  a  term  which  Mr. 
Yetts  tells  us  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  Third  Cen- 
tury B.C.  It  was  called  'the  Glutton,'  and  was  said  to  be  a  warn- 
ing against  greed.  This  ethical  lesson  was  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  indication  that  the  one  who  devours  may  suffer  the 
same  fate. 

Among  the  pieces  of  the  primary  period,  also  called  Shang 
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or  Shang  Yin,  in  the  Pillsbury  collection,  is  the  casket-shaped -ya  or  i  (No.  i),  a 
vessel  of  uncertain  use,  although  it  probably  contained  an  offering  of  fruit. 
The  Cao-Cieh,  which  follows  the  rule  of  occupying  the  main  place  in  the  decora- 
tive scheme  on  the  body  of  the  vessel,  is  shown  reversed  on  the  lid,  also  a  cus- 
tomary treatment.  This  was  presumably  so  that  when  the  lid  was  removed  and 
used  as  an  auxiliary  vessel,  either  standing  or  held  in  the  hand  of  a  celebrant 
of  the  rites,  it  would  appear  upright.  The  decorative  scheme  consists  of  three 
areas:  at  the  top  a  band  of  dragons  with  trunk-like  snouts;  a  middle  band  of 
four  Cao-Cieh  masks;  and  below,  a  frieze  of  elephants.  The  Cao-Cieh  is  very 
clearly  defined,  a  realistic  form,. with  the  expression  of  the  beast  in  its  promi- 
nent eyes  and  fiercely  curled  mouth.  The  C-shaped  horns  are  well  defined,  and 
the  pointed  ears  join  the  head  closely;  the  whole  is  a  unified  design  uninter- 
rupted in  effect  by  the  medial  flange,  that  characteristic  addition  to  the  design 
of  the  early  bronzes  by  which  the  maker  turned  to  decorative  account  the  line 
at  which  the  different  sections  of  the  mould  joined.  Segmented  flanges,  with 
the  additional  scoring  of  the  sides  in  the  later  pieces,  help  to  strengthen  the 
outline  and  to  provide  surface  texture  with  a  lively  interplay  of  light  and  dark. 

Comparison  of  the  Cao-Cieh  on  the yi just  mentioned  may  be  made  with  the 
ones  on  the  centre  and  lower  sections  of  the  beaker  or  tsun  (No.  ii).  This  tsun 
might  also  be  designated  a  ku,  for  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  beakers  w  hich  were 
used  in  numbers  at  feasts  and  at  burials  and  are  known  from  those  of  the  most 
slender  and  graceful  proportions  ranging  degree  by  degree  to  heavier  forms 
until  the  squat,  massive  form  of  the  magnificent  tsun  from  Anyang  Xo.  iii  is 
reached.  The  present  tsun,  or  ku,  is  at  the  dividing  line,  if  one  can  be  ascertained 
where  changes  are  so  subtle.  This  beaker,  on  comparison  with  the  yi,  shows 
how  the  Cao-Cieh  was  conventionalized  and  the  elements  disconnected.  Unless 
the  former  type  existed,  the  ears,  horns  and  curled  lip  would  not  be  recognized. 
The  vertical  bands  of  decoration  on  the  broadly  flaring  rim  can  be  traced  back- 
ward from  their  geometric 


No.  VIII. — WINE  VESSEL  OE  YU  TYPE,  SHANG  DYNASTY 
WITH  TAO-TIEH  MASKS  ON  BODY  AND  RIGID  HANDLES 


finale  to  their  zoomorphic 
origin  in  dragons,  birds  and 
other  forms. 

The  Cao-Cieh  of  the  two- 
handled  kuei  or  bowl  (No.  iv), 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  covered 
kuang  (No.  v),  with  its  bovine 
mask  covering  the  spout,  has 
attained  a  highly  elegant 
form,  richly  ornamented  on 
the  surface  to  the  extent  that  its  realistic  character  is  quite  dispensed  with  and 
yet  the  power  and  virility  of  the  motif  is  not  lost. 

The  monumental  tsun  from  Anyang,  one  of  the  handsomest  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion, shows  in  addition  to  the  Cao-Cieh  and  other  frequently  employed  animal 
forms,  three  bovine  heads  in  the  full  round  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  vessel  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  primary  period.  It  also  displays  a  fine  execution  of 
another  favoured  motif,  the  pointed  form,  shaped  like  the  blade  of  ancient  Chinese 
daggers,  although  its  origin  is  probably  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  seems  to  be  a 
i  on'  i  n  ialization  of  the  cicada,  which  is  also  a  favoured  motif  in  bronze  decora- 
tion. A  band  of  cicadas  placed  transversely  around  the  widest  point  of  the  beauti- 
fully formed  ting  tripod  (No.  vi),  with  animal  supports,  shows  how  the  back  of  the 
cicada  was  reduced  to  a  triangular  shape  that  suggests  the  origin  of  the  motif  in 
question,  which,  pointing  upward  or  downward,  is  so  often  found  on  the  ritual 
vessels.  Karlgren  refers  to  it  as  a  'blade'  form,  in  his  long  list  of  Shang  motifs,  which 
also  differentiates  between  turning  dragons,  trunked  dragons,  feathered  dragons, 
beak<  cl  and  jawed  dragons,  S-shaped  dragons,  deformed  Cao-Cieh,  the  dragonized 
Cao-Cieh,  a  bodied  Cao-Cieh,  the  eyed-blade,  the  whorl  circle,  the  eyed-spiral  band, 
the  eyed-band  with  diagonals,  the  circle  band,  and  other  forms,  zoomorphic  and 
conventional,  by  the  treatment  and  combinations  of  which  he  prepares  a  typo- 
logical approach  to  a  more  precise  chronology. 

One  of  the  earliest  ritual  bronzes  was  the  cauldron  of  tripod  design,  the  ting, 
illustrated  by  the  especially  beautiful  example  with  legs  that  combine  a  beast  and 
bird  pattern  in  free  design.  The  ting  also  appears  in  a  rectangular  type  with  four 


No  IX.— YU,  WITH  SIMPLE  DECORATION  OF  HIGHLY 
CONVENTIONALIZED    ANIMALS    :    SHANG  DYNASTY 
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cylindrical  legs,  or  the  tripod  ting  may  have  cylindrical  legs.  The 
form  of  the  ting,  like  other  vessels  used  over  the  fire,  indicates 
a  pottery  prototype,  while  vessels  designed  for  fruit  or  grain 
could  be  derived  from  woven  or  wooden  receptacles.  The  plac- 
ing of  the  handles  directly  on  the  rim  is  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  vessel  in  cooking.  Low  handles  would  be  useless  in 
proximity  to  the  fire,  so  these  loops,  which  allowed  a  stick  to 
be  passed  through  when  taking  the  vessel  from  the  flame,  were 
functionally  determined.  The  handle,  as  an  important  decora- 
tive feature,  comes  into  its  own  only  in  vessels  of  the  chien, 
p'an,  and  kuei  types,  which  Karlgren  calls  'cold'  vessels.  A  ting 
with  curved  legs,  something  like  a  heavy  cabriole,  appeared 
in  the  developed  Chou  period,  and  the  whole  vessel  was  low- 
ered in  the  Huai,  or  late  Chou  period,  as  seen  in  the  especially 
important,  silver-inlaid  ting  of  the  Pillsbury  collection  (No. 
vii).  This  ting  is  described  by  Karlgren  in  his  New  Studies  in 
Chinese  Bronzes  as  showing  a  method  of  inlay  which  is  not  the 
usual  one  of  employing  parallel  threads  pressed  together,  but 
the  silver  has  been  cut  in  sheets  in  the  shape  of  the  pattern  and 
hammered  in.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Kin-ts'un 
graves  near  Loyang  and  agrees  with  a  series  definitely  known 
to  have  originated  there. 

Wine  vessels  with  loop  handles,  used  for  transporting  wine, 
are  in  theyu  group,  of  which  three  fine  examples  are  illustrated 
here  (Nos.  viii,  ix,  x).  One  has  an  unusual  quadrangular  body 
section,  but  the  two  others  show  the  pyriform  of  the  pottery 
prototype,  which  in  turn  repeats  the  shape  of  the  primitive 
gourd.  The  Vao-fieh  is  effectively  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel  in  No.  viii,  where  the  whole  form,  with  a  suggestion  of 
paws  beneath,  occupies  the  full  surface.  This  is  also  incised 
with  spirals  of  different  width  and  type  which  give  texture  to 
the  surface.  At  the  base  is  a  broad  band  of  spirals,  and  on  the 
shoulder  a  t'ao-t'ieh  of  the  'dissolved'  type  in  which  the  elements 


No.  X.—YU,  WINE  VESSEL  OF  THE  EARLY  CHOU  OR  LATE  SHANG  PERIOD 
WITH  BANDS  OF  CROUCHING  DEER  :  RAMS'  HEAD  BOSSES  ON  HANDLES 


No.  XL — CHI  A,  FROM  ANYANG  :  LEGS  OF  BLADE  FORM  :  SHANG  PERIOD 

are  not  so  clearly  related  or  defined.  Bovine  heads  are  at  the 
ends  of  the  rigid  handle,  which  is  held  to  the  body  at  the  cover 
by  a  coiled  dragon  surmounted  by  a  scaled  bird. 

Theyu  in  No.  ix  is  a  fine  example  of  the  effective  use  of  plain 
surfaces  in  the  Shang  period,  a  method  which  exists  side  by 
side  with  all-over  patterns  and  varying"  degrees  of  relief. 
Around  the  throat  and  cover  is  the  design  which  contains 
what  Karlgren  calls  the  'animal  triple  band,'  an  especially 
dissolved,  or  disconnected,  treatment  of  separate  motifs  in 
which  the  eye,  the  feather,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  calligraphy,  written  in  parallel  rows. 
Later  in  date  is  theyu  (No.  x),  with  an  unusual  band  of  crouch- 
ing deer  at  the  neck  and  cover.  This  highly  important  speci- 
men was  in  the  collection  of  Ch'ien  Lung  and  is  recorded  in 
the  Hsi  Ching  Ku  Chien,  Vol.  15,  pages  9  to  12.  It  has  the  grey- 
green  patina  acquired  in  water,  resembling  the  quality  of  jade. 
This  yu  probably  originated  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chou 
dynasty. 

Mr.  Yetts  tells  us  that  ritual  wine  was  actually  a  kind  of 
beer,  made  from  fermented  grain  sometimes  given  fra  ranee 
by  the  addition  of  herbs,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  nable 
the  ancestral  spirits  to  descend.  The  records  often  mention  a 
'yu  of  black  millet  wine,'  and  such  a  gift  might  be  sent  by  a 
ruler  as  a  mark  of  favour,  to  enable  a  retainer  to  perform  his 
ancestral  rites  more  faithfully  and  effectively. 
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No.  XII.— COVERED  HSU  WITH  GROOVED  BANDS  :  MIDDLE  CHOU  PERIOD  :  946-770  B.C 


The  chia  illustrated  in  No.  xi  is  a  fine  example  from  Anyang 
showing  typical  Shang  decoration  in  a  pronounced  design  in 
flat  relief,  one  of  the  several  variations  of  texture  of  which  the 
Shang  bronze  casters  were  masters.  The  blade  form,  pointing 
upwards  around  the  neck,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  shape  of 
the  legs.  In  the  second  band  of  decoration  are  winged  dragons 
on  a  spiral  background,  and,  on  the  body,  four  t'ao-fieh  masks 
against  the  'cloud  and  thunder'  spirals.  The  handle  is  a  buffalo, 
and  directly  under  it  is  a  figure  of  a  standing  man,  a  rare 
human  intruder  in  this  animal  world  of  the  bronzes,  although 
appearing  frequently  in  the  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Yetts  suggests  as  an  origin  for  the  kuang  (No.  v)  the 
covered  beaker  with  its  animal  face  on  the  cover  and  flask 
horns,  a  rhinoceros  horn  prototype.  Its  use  is  unclear,  but  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  ewer  for  carrying  water  as  is  some- 
times advanced,  but  a  vessel  for  mixing  liquids,  such  as  water 
and  wine.  Sometimes  the  interior  shows  division  into  compart- 
ments. The  horned  head  on  the  spout  has  a  long  curving  body, 
when  seen  from  above,  quite  at  variance  with  the  bovine  face. 

As  a  single  example  of  the  developed  Chou  style  illustrated 
here,  is  the  covered  hsu  (No.  xii),  an  oval  vessel, 
where  the  absence  of  a  foot  shows  that  it  was  not 
designed  for  placing  over  the  fire.  The  design 
element  of  a  broad,  wavy  meander  is  character- 
istic of  this  period  and  also  the  fluting,  which 
may  not  h  ive  originated  then,  but  was  used  as 
a  distinctive  ornament. 

There  are  other  Chou  innovations  and  de- 
velopments, t  he  hsu  form  itself  being  one  of  them 
along  with  the  chung  bell,  shallow  ling,  the  ih  (a 
form  like  our  sauce  boat),  and  a  tray,  the  fu. 
Footed  kuei  appeared ;  the  form  of  the  li  tripod 
was  changed  and  its  former  sack-like  shape 
given  an  arched  form.  Fin  flanges,  higher  in  the 
middle  part,  are  developed ;  spiral  horns  are  used 
on  handles;  dragons  are  placed  back  to  back  in 
a  manner  known  before,  but  now  common. 
Earlier  forms  disappear,  such  as  the  beakers  (tsun 
and  kit),  thejyt  casket,  the  kuang,  the  square  ting. 


The  origin  of  the  new  Huai  style  is  not  known, 
but  it  began  to  appear  about  the  Sixth  Century  B.C. 
It  kept  the  middle  Chou  forms,  but  returned  to 
many  of  the  Shang  elements  such  as  free  animal 
heads  and  many  animal  forms  which  had  been 
banished  by  the  geometric  style  of  the  intermediate 
period.  Again  the  dragons,  Vao-Cieh,  snake,  bird  and 
cicada  are  revived,  and  geometric  forms  are  given 
with  greater  delicacy  and  grace.  The  extremely  so- 
phisticated style  of  handling  geometric  patterns  is 
found  in  the  magnificent  basin,  the  chien,  illustrated 
in  No.  xiii,  a  companion  to  one  in  the  Freer  collec- 
tion. This  vessel  may  be  dated  about  479  B.C.  and 
has  an  inscription:  'This  admirable  basin  belongs  to 
the  Chun-tsu  of  Chili.'  Chun-tsu  was  the  term  by 
which  Confucius  described  his  ideal  of  all  manly 
virtues.  This  beautiful  bronze  represents  the  height 
of  Huai  style,  having  resolved  the  animal  motif  in 
a  graceful  geometric  rendering.  Its  bands  of  inter- 
laced forms  are  actually  dragons  with  heads  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  intricately  wrought  in  a  kind  of 
free  meander  pattern  which  has  some  far-off  echo 
of  basket  weaving  but  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
bronze  medium  that  there  is  nothing  imitative  about  it.  Each 
field  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  band  of  braiding  in  slightly 
lower  relief,  the  braided  form  being  also  a  characteristic  Huai 
design.  The  splendid  modelling  of  the  animal-head  handles  is 
also  distinctive  and  shows  a  far  advance  over  the  less  clearly 
defined  animal  heads  of  the  earlier  periods,  as  on  the  tsun  in 
No.  ii.  Both  the  middle  Chou  and  Huai  periods  are  richly 
represented  in  the  Pillsbury  collection,  although  only  a  few 
examples  are  included  here,  where  limitations  of  space  have 
required  a  brief  selection. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  bronzes  throughout  these  periods  is 
that  the  ornamentation  shows  a  startling  artistic  quality — a 
tenseness  of  conception  combined  with  an  instinctive  sub- 
ordination of  design  to  the  object — which  gives  the  impression 
that  the  motifs  were  inspired  by  and  individual  to  each  piece. 
Always  we  have  the  zoomorphic  interpretation  of  primitive 
animistic  beliefs  strongly  relievo  against  a  no  less  significant 
patterning  of  closely  drawn  lines,  reticent  yet  giving  emphasis 
to  the  whole,  as  do  the  brides  of  a  fine  piece  of  lace  to  the 
flower-forms  which  they  hold  together. 


XIII.— BASIN  OF  THE  CHIEX  TYPE  SHOWING  THE  LATE  CHOU  (HUAI)  STYLE   AT  ITS 


HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT  :  GEOMETRICAL  ANIMAL  MOTIFS  :  MAY  BE  DATED  ABOUT  479  B.C. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


A  DESIGN  FOR  LONDON 

THE  greatest  entity  among  things  created  by  human 
minds  and  human  hands  is  the  city.  It  has  human  attri- 
butes of  its  own — Life.  Purpose  and  Character.  Its  ex- 
pression should  be  noble,  open  and  candid,  not  evasive  and 
ambiguous,  as  that  of  an  indeterminate  and  sprawling  mass. 
Upon  the  planning  of  a  city  depend  the  happiness  and  the 
health,  the  general  welfare,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its 
citizens.  And  it  should  subserve  all  communal  needs  and  re- 
quirements. It  should  be  invested  with  the  dignity  due  to  its 
high  purport.  It  should  inspire  a  noble  civic  pride.  Bearing 
all  this  in  mind,  architects  and  skilled  designers  have  bent 
their  most  earnest  endeavours  to  a  herculean  task. 

The  reshaping  of  the  Capital  of  our  Empire  is  an  urgent 
necessity.  Through  the  havoc  of  war  a  unique  opportunity  has 
presented  itself.  It  is  a  task  that  must  be  taken  boldly  in  hand. 
To  this  matter  none  can  be  indifferent.  It  concerns  each  and 
all  and  it  is  essential  that  a  right  direction  should  be  taken 
i  from  the  start.  The  mischief  caused  by  a  wrong  direction, 
]  as  was  taken  after  the  Great  Fire  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
j  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  central  London  was  shelved, 
,  will  prove  irrevocable. 

j  To  avert  such  a  calamity  great  plans  have  been  made, 
f  which  have  lain  before  the  public  at  the  County  Hall  for  some 
j  weeks  and  have  been  examined  by  thousands  of  all  classes, 
j  We  are  glad  to  note  that  large  groups  of  the  younger  popu- 
,  lation,  including  many  hundreds  of  school  children,  have 
,  been  among  the  visitors. 

The  preparation  of  this  immense  project  has  been  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Forshaw,  Architect  to  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  and  Patrick  Abercrombie,  Professor  of 
Town  Planning,  University  College,  London,  aided  by  a  staff 


from  the  Architects'  Department  of  the  L.C.C.  This  is  no 
scheme  of  grandiose,  unrelated  buildings  or  groups  of  build- 
ings, but  rational,  consistent  and  logical  town  planning. 

Once  started,  no  hesitation  must  deter  us.  'In  faith  and 
firmness  of  purpose,'  as  Lord  Latham  (Chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council ;  has  said,  'we  must  go  on.'  The  plan  must 
not  be  whittled  down.  Nor  must  it,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, be  too  inflexible.  Human  foresight  is  fallible,  but  the 
great  goal  must  be  kept  in  sight,  even  though  there  may  be 
many  ways  of  reaching  it.  What  we  have  done  in  the  way  of 
achieving  the  seemingly  impossible  in  war  must  be  done  in 
peace.  Stern  Parliamentary  measures,  in  overriding  all  oppo- 
sition, will  be  imperative. 

'the  old  woman  in  a  shoe' 

London  may  be  likened  to  The  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe.  The  multitude  of  her  children  may  well  oppress  her.  And 
truly  London  resembles  on  plan  a  rather  formless  and  mon- 
strous shoe,  whose  bursting  toes  point  eastward.  Something 
must  be  done  to  ease  the  pinching. 

It  is  not  commonly  appreciated  that  the  City  of  London 
proper,  roughly  the  site  of  Roman  Londinium,  the  heart  and 
core  around  which  this  great  project  for  the  County  of  London 
has  been  planned,  has  an  area  of  but  one  square  mile.  Its 
rebuilding,  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  County  of  Lon- 
don authorities,  is  the  sole  affair  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London.  The  County  of  London  has  an  area  of  1 16  square 
miles  and  its  planning  authority  is  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. This  area  extends  West  to  East  from  Richmond  Park  to 
East  Woolwich  and  North  to  South  from  Hampstead  Heath  to 
Streatham  Common.  It  is  described  as  'The  London  Sprawl.' 
Cobbett's  'Great.  Wen'  has  burst  its  bounds  and  overflowed 
in  all  directions.  A  major  operation  is  overdue. 
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SAND  BARGES,  SHORE H 
MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION 


Of  this  vast  scheme  it  is  possible  to 
speak  only  in  general  terms.  As  may 
be  expected,  immense  changes  will  be 
wrought,  though  good  use  can  be  made 
of  focal  points  already  established.  Re- 
lief from  traffic  congestion  is  imperative. 
A  new  road  system  is  therefore  of  the 
first  importance.  Three  immense  ring 
roads,  concentrically  planned  and  fed 
by  radial  arteries  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  offer  a  striking  and  bold 
solution  of  the  problem.  Some  of  these 
differ  from  the  proposals  in  the  Bressey 
recommendations.  The  intersection  of 
the  main  cross  roads  at  the  centre  is  dealt 
with  by  means  of  a  'fly-over.' 

The  provision  of  aerodromes  is  an- 
other new  urgency  which  has  been  medi- 
tated. Suggestions  for  several  within  the 
County,  including  Hyde  Park  and  Re- 
gent's Park,  have  been  put  forward  at 
various  times,  but  these  have  not  been 
adopted  in  the  Council's  Plan.  Perhaps 
it  is  wiser  to  await  events.  Tunnels  to 
run  beneath  the  parks,  new  bridges  and  other  cross-river  facili- 
ties are  among  the  proposals.  The  housing  problem,  involving 
improved  standards  of  living  with  better  amenities,  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  of  all.  The  Plan  includes  the  proper  location 
and  distribution  of  the  various  industries  with  their  workers 
and  those  hidden  spheres  of  activity  operated  by  the  canals. 
The  redevelopment  of  the  river  banks,  the  relief  from  con- 
gestion of  the  markets,  a  new  treatment  for  the  railway  ter- 
mini, more  and  larger  open  spaces  for  recreation,  have  all  been 
provided  for  in  this  well-thought-out  scheme.  Nor  have  the 
legal  and  financial  aspects  been  overlooked.  Millions  will  have 
to  be  spent  in  any  case ;  but  it  is  less  extravagant  to  have  them 
spent  wisely  than  wastefully,  and  haphazard  spending  is  waste. 

Not  much  at  present  can  be  recommended  in  the  matter  of 
reducing  vulnerability  to  air  attacks.  In  view  of  the  intensity 
and  high-explosive  power  of  modern  bombs  increasing  every 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  blast,  this  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved, 
but  certain  additional  precautions  can  be  taken  to  limit  the 
spread  of  fire  and  by  the  use  of  fire-proof  building  materials. 
The  Thames  Barrage  scheme  might  be  the  means  of  a  more 
copious  and  more  readily  available  water  supply.Thoughithas 
obvious  advantages  from  the  utility  point  of  view  it  would 
thai    his  requires  further  consideration. 

A  CENTURY  OF  DECLINE 

What  has  brought  about  the  sorry  state  of  London?  Partially 
the  necessity  for  housing  industries  and  the  workers  therein, 
but  mainly  n<  gleet,  indifference  and  laissez-faire.  Throughout 
that  enlightened  Augustan  age,  the  Eighteenth  Century,  outer 
London  v  as  developing  into  an  admirably  planned  city  and 
probably  had  no  equal  in  Europe.  Fine  spacious  squares 
planted  with  trees,  wide  streets,  dignified  and  well-propor- 
tioned houses  of  freestone  came  into  being  under  distinguished 
architects,  culminating  in  John  Nash,  who  left  behind  so  many 
outstanding  monuments  to  his  genius.  But  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  masses  and  rising  industrial  classes.  Hence  arose 
the  rot  of  suburbia  and  the  villainies  of  villadom.  The  blacken- 
ing slums  of  yellow  stock  brick  spawned  and  multiplied  with 
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increasing  malignancy  till  London  became  the  sprawling  mess 
it  is.  Even  in  the  inter-war  years  were  produced  some  horrify- 
ing results.  In  spite  of  certain  praiseworthy  attempts  on  the 
part  of  architects  towards  betterment,  nothing  but  unsightly 
patchwork  ensued.  After  the  destruction  of  Nash's  work  the 
examples  of  Regent  Street  and  Oxford  Street  remain  to  our 
standing  disgrace. 

The  Exhibition  held  in  the  London  County  Hall  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  expertly  laid  out,  but  unfortunately 
was  so  remote  and  hidden  away  as  to  be  difficult  of  access  to 
visitors  from  north  of  the  Thames.  Our  inspection,  however, 
cured  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  getting  a  move  on 
the  job.  When  we  came  out,  it  was  with  the  utmost  dejection 
that  we  contemplated  the  dreary  and  devastated  scene  that 
spread  for  miles  about  us. 

All  the  projects  set  forth  in  the  new  Plan  have  been  gathered 
into  a  large  quarto  book,  published  for  the  Council  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  It  contains  sixty-eight  multiple  plates,  many 
other  illustrations,  folding  maps  in  colour  and  explanatory 
diagrams,  and  may  be  had  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 
12s.  6d.  net.  The  text  is  a  model  of  lucidity,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  subject.  Every  Londoner  should 
ponder  carefully  this  work  and,  if  he  has  a  proper  civic  pride, 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  plunge  must  be  taken  boldly  and 
as  soon  as  possible. 


P.  WILSON  STEER,  O.M. 

THAT  the  late  P.  Wilson  Steer  was  a  considerable  painter 
no  one  will  dispute.  Also,  he  was  a  type  of  laudable  stead- 
fastness in  a  shifting  world.  Wise  in  his  generation  he  looked  at 
Nature  with  clear  eyes,  refusing  to  cumber  his  mind  with 
fashionable  'abstractions'  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
could  understand.  Thus  he  is  assured  of  better  remembrance 
than  many  a  'canonized'  modern.  There  is,  however,  a  ten- 
dency in  certain  quarters,  and  this  frequently  happens  in  the 
sympathetic  atmosphere  engendered  by  recent  bereavement, 
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to  overstate  'the  case  for  greatness.'  Funeral  orations  prover- 
bially err  on  the  side  of  flattery.  Time  alone  will  prove  the 
justice  of  Mr.  D.  S.  McColPs  assertion  that  'Steer  was  beyond 
doubt  the  greatest  of  our  landscape  painters  since  Turner  and 
Constable.'  Calmer  judgments  may  not  altogether  incline  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  one  who  was  a  lifelong  and  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  artist. 

Yet  in  landscape  painting  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Steer  will  be  awarded  a  very  high  place.  He  worked  in  the 
direct  tradition  of  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Turner  and  Con- 
stable (with  an  occasional  excursion  in  the  manner  of  Boucher, 
though  in  a  more  subdued  vein),  and,  in  his  earlier  days,  of  a 
few  of  his  French  contemporaries.  It  is  mainly  because  he  was 
so  devoted  a  follower  of  his  great  exemplars  that  he  attained  to 
near-greatness  and  because  he  could  never  quite  let  go  their 
hands  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  the  same  heights.  The  fact 
is  that  he  lacked  their  original  and  independent  cast  of  mind. 
At  the  recent  memorial  exhibition  of  paintings,  held  at  the 
National  Gallery,  where  more  than  a  hundred  examples  were 
gathered  together,  this  fact  became  obvious  immediately.  The 
origins  of  each  picture  may  be  read  in  practically  all  of  them. 
This  is  not  to  deny  Steer  genius  on  that  count.  We  believe  it 
was  Reynolds  himself  who  said  'Genius  is  the  child  of  imita- 
tion. By  that  alone,  variety  and  even  originality  of  invention  is 
produced.' 

In  interpreting  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave  his  heart,  Steer 
worked  with  joy  and  gusto,  and  always  with  a  brilliancy  and 
ease  of  handling  that  impart  great  pleasure  to  all  who  love 
nature  and  appreciate  good  painting.  The  fleeting  alterna- 
tions of  storm  and  sunshine,  the  movements  of  clouds  and 
their  shadows  over  the  earth  or  the  waters,  the  tall  trees,  so 
distinguished  a  feature  of  the  English  scene,  the  solid  masonry 
of  ancient  castles  catching  and  holding  the  light,  panoramas  of 
great  rivers  seen  from  a  hill-top,  sea-ports  and  estuaries  with 


shipping:  all  these  afforded  him  mater- 
ial which  were  his  delight  and  which, 
with  his  great  skill  in  picture-making, 
he  interpreted  in  language  of  the  brush 
at  once  eloquent  and  exquisite. 

We  are  nevertheless  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Steer  is  better  at  this 
art  of  'picture-making'  (and  his  sense 
of  pictorial  effect  is  entirely  admirable) 
than  in  the  finer  points  of  observation, 
in  which  his  great  predecessors  were 
pre-eminent  and  which  were  the  source 
of  their  strength.  For  example,  he  tends 
sometimes  to  over-dramatize  a  sky,  at 
the  expense  of  credible  form.  The  well- 
known  Richmond  Castle  belonging  to  the 
Tate  Gallery  is  an  example.  There  are 
instances  when  clouds  are  so  loaded 
with  solid  pigment  as  to  resemble  chalk 
cliffs  and  so  are  lacking  in  aerial  trans- 
parency, and  occasionally  there  are 
more  rocks  in  the  sky  than  upon  the 
earth.  It  would  seem  that  Steer's  know- 
ledge of  form  and  draughtsmanship 
lagged  behind  his  genuine  powers  as  a 
painter,  and  this  deficiency  is  apparent 
in  most  of  his  portraits  and  in  all  of  his 
nudes.  Incidentally  there  is  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  in  blue  showing  half-an-inch  too  much  on  the  off- 
side of  her  face.  In  the  nudes,  it  is  the  envelope,  rather  than 
the  structure,  which  has  interested  him,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  freedom  and  loosening  of  handling  grew,  there  was  a 
corresponding  lessening  of  decision  in  the  drawing.  There  are 
more  bones  in  Steer's  early  work. 

Steer  excelled  in  effects  of  sunburst.  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  The 
Shower  (Cat.  No.  43),  a  favourite  subject,  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample. Two  grand  works  are  The  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Severn 
(dated  1909),  lent  by  the  Art  Gallery  of  Aberdeen,  and  The  Wye 
at  Chepstow  of  1905,  the  property  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool.  The  latter  fine  picture,  considerably  influenced  by 
the  early-middle  Turner,  is,  we  think,  Steer  on  his  top  note. 
An  echo  of  Turner's  Chichester  Canal  reaches  us  from  Sunset, 
Harwich  Harbour,  while  a  definitely  Constablish  group  was  seen 
in  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  The  Broken  Bough  (1904),  The  Rainbow  (igoi), 
and  the  Home  Farm,  rich  in  content  and  general  interest. 

South  Coast  scenes,  at  Shoreham,  Bosham  and  Poole  (Nos. 
55-60),  excellently  hung  and  well  matched,  suggest  another 
interesting  comparison;  Whistlerian  greys  and  Turner's  Yacht 
Racing  in  the  Solent  coming  to  mind.  There  are  a  few  essays  in 
French  pointillism,  done  chiefly  at  Walberswick  we  think,  in 
which  some  rather  hot  and  assertive  reds  obtrude  themselves. 
At  this  time  he  looked  with  fascinated  eyes  at  Stott  of  Amber- 
ley,  though  he  soon  rid  himself  of  this  glamorous  influence  for 
which  his  temperament  was  by  nature  unfitted.  These  are 
painted  mostly  about  the  late  'eighties.  Steer's  colour  prefer- 
ences were  for  variants  of  ochres  and  blues,  and  within  this 
limitation  he  was  often  entirely  successful.  The  water-o  lours 
are  brilliant  examples  of  rapid  and  at  the  same  tim<  com- 
prehensive notation  of  land  and  seascape,  though  somewhat 
restricted  in  colour.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  absurd  to 
speak  of  them  in  the  same  breath  as  of  Turner,  who  with  a 
small  water-colour  box  could  range  the  empyrean. 
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HOGARTH  AND  THE  SATIRISTS 

A WARM  welcome  was  accorded  to  the  small  exhibition  of 
prints  and  photographs  exemplifying  Hogarth  and  English 
Caricature  arranged  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Klingender  for  the  Artists' 
International  Association  at  84  Charlotte  St.,  W.i.  There 
should  be  a  particular  interest  for  'Mr.  Everyman'  in  this 
branch  of  art,  in  which  for  roughly  a  hundred  years  British 
draughtsmen  excelled.  Indeed  it  was  primarily  for  the  man  in 
the  street,  who  could  read  little,  that  the  satirical  print  came 
into  being.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  importance  as  a  highly 
specialised  form  of  art,  in  times  of  national  emergency  it  was 
a  trumpet-call  and  a  potent  political  weapon  and  in  times  of 
peace  an  equally  effective  vehicle  of  social  satire.  In  its  tech- 
nique as  well  as  its  choice  of  subject  it  often  reflects  the  cur- 
rent modes  of  more  pretentious  forms  of  art,  parody  being 
one  of  the  keenest  shafts  in  its  quiver. 

The  art  of  popular  satire  is  of  great  antiquity  in  this  country, 
though  it  did  not  begin  here.  We  have  our  examples  in  early 
English  missals  and  in  ecclesiastical  carvings,  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  practised  it  quite  extensively  and  with  still  great- 
er licence.  The  same  symbols  and  the  same  methods  have 
in  all  times  been  universal.  The  god  Momus  exercises  sway 
literally  from  China  to  Peru. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  illustrate  the  vigorous 
growth  which  began  with  Hogarth,  continued  with  his  suc- 
cessors Gillray,  Rowlandson  and  the  Cruikshanks — and  a  few 
lesser  lights — and  became  extinguished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Victorian  era.  Oddly  enough  this  eclipse  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  advent  of  Punch,  a  personification  which 
seems  to  belie  its  name.  As  a  moralist  and  a  satirist  there  is  no 
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such  equivocation  about  Hogarth.  As  has  been  said,  'if  Ho- 
garth represents  a  man  with  his  throat  cut  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  is  slit  from  ear  to  ear.'  And  hard-hitting  Gillray 
and  Rowlandson  had  even  less  compunction. 

Dr.  Klingender  has  shown  in  a  most  interesting  little  guide 
to  the  exhibition,  the  influences  which  'contributed  important 
elements  to  the  content  and  form  of  the  Hogarth  tradition.' 
Among  these  he  cites  the  morality  prints  of  Peter  Bruegel,  the 
Punishments  of  Callot,  the  Satire  on  the  Roman  Church  by  Romeyn 
de  Hooghe  and  the  Dutch  caricaturists.  Certainly  Hogarth 
must  have  been .  acquainted  with  the  facial  distortions  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Laughing  Audience,  The  Bench,  The 
Chorus,  Convocation  of  Physicians  and  The  Lecture,  among  others, 
are  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Hogarth,  as  Dr.  Klingender  tells  us, 
was  much  affected  by  the  Continental  Baroque  painters  (and 
we  know  how  earnestly  he  strove  to  emulate  them) .  The  doctor 
finds  in  'his  carefully  articulated  groups  of  figures,'  evidence 
of  his  study  of  the  Italian  eclectics,  whose  works  Hogarth 
must  have  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  British  cognoscenti.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  When  things  are  'in  the  air'  they 
are  catching.  It  was  natural  that  Hogarth  should  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  what  was  most  in  fashion  and  most  admired.  The 
truth  is  that  genius  finds  its  inspiration  everywhere,  and  es- 
pecially in  what  is  nearest  to  hand,  what  is  best  known  and 
what  will  attract  most  attention.  It  does  not  subserve;  it  com- 
mands. The  alert  and  curious  artist  walks  abroad  with  a  re- 
ceptive mind  and  with  his  eyes  well  skinned. 

NEW  PICTURES  BY  WAR  ARTISTS 

ON  August  1 2th  a  room  full  of  new  pictures  by  war  artists 
was  opened  by  The  Director,  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  at  the 
National  Gallery.  The  impression  given  by  this  now  formid- 
able record  of  our  war  activities,  which  is  still  growing,  is  of 
something  unbelievably  complex  and  immense,  beyond  the 
range  of  all  previous  human  efforts,  of  something  hitherto 
undreamt  of,  and  of  something  we  can  barely  grasp,  cither  as  a 
whole  or  in  its  details.  And  our  artists  have  yet  to  cover 
operations  in  the  Far  East.  Since  the  works  will  have  to  be 
scattered  and  distributed  eventually,  no  complete  vision  of 
the  whole  field  will  be  possible,  nor  would  any  building  contain 
them  all.  Hence  the  greater  reason  for  a  wisely  selected  and 
comprehensive  series  of  reproductions  in  book  form.  This,  w  c 
understand,  is  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Information's  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  main,  the  artists  commissioned  have  risen  successfully 
to  the  occasion.  One  of  the  most  consistent,  always  serious- 
minded  and  purposeful,  is  Stanley  Spencer.  Looking  back  over 
his  past  performances  we  feel  that  the  connecting  link  has  never 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  unity  has  been  preserved  throughout. 
The  latest  exhibit,  Shaping  a  Steel  Plate,  is  as  full  in  interest,  and 
as  skilfully  contrived  in  design,  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  This 
series  would  require  a  whole  room  to  itself.  Graham  Suther- 
land's imaginative  impressionism  shines  throughout  his 
Limestone  Quarry  in  a  brilliant  coruscation  of  colour.  The 
sculptor  Frank  Dobson's  painting  Electric  Arc  Welding  is  cer- 
tainly electric  in  effect,  arresting  and  riveting  the  spectator's 
attention.  Here,  too,  are  the  first  pictures  of  the  victorious 
campaign  in  North  Africa,  among  them,  confidence-inspiring 
portraits  of  General  Eisenhower,  and  General  Alexander  by 
Henry  Carr,  and  another  of  Air-Marshal  Tedder. 
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REMBRANDT.  SELECTED  PAINTINGS 
104  Plates  (8  in  Colour) 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  T.  Borenius 
(London:  The  Phaidon  Press.  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd. 

20s.  net) 

TOWARDS  any  understanding  of  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  political  and  religious  cleavage  which  had  so  recently 
divided  the  two  countries.  This,  Professor  Borenius  makes  clear 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  Introduction.  Holland,  breaking  away 
from  the  domination  of  Catholicism,  gave  no  opportunity  in 
her  bare,  whitewashed  churches  for  the  flourishes  of  decorative 
and  religious  painting,  and  the  cosy,  warm  houses  of  her  mer- 
chants and  burghers  were  not  the  settings  for  historical  and 
mythological  pieces  such  as  adorned  the  palaces  and  the 
chateaux  of  the  aristocracy  of  Belgium  and  are  supremely  ex- 
emplified in  the  works  of  Rubens.  The  more  democratic  nature 
of  the  Dutchman  revealed  itself  in  'a  tendency  towards  trivial 
realism  and  commonplace  anecdote,'  preferring  pictures  of 
'quite  moderate  dimensions  and  distinctly  homely  character.' 

The  case  of  Rembrandt  stands  apart.  Although  the  most 
untravelled  of  Dutchmen,  he  nevertheless  showed  a  life-long 
inclination  towards  the  exotic,  possessed  an  insatiable  curio- 
sity, an  exceptionally  poetic  turn  of  imagination  and  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  problems  of  design,  in  which  sphere  he  was 
often  a  real  innovator.  Many  of  his  compositions,  even  such  an 
early  work  as  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  (c.  1632),  have  something 
of  the  fantastic  about  them.  Added  to  this,  he  was  the  most  in- 
trospective of  artists,  a  peculiarity  almost  unique  among  the 
Dutchmen. 

The  professor  remarks  that  'one  often  hears  Rembrandt  re- 
ferred to  as  an  artist  who  owed  but  little  to  foreign  influence.' 
This,  however,  is  a  complete  fallacy,  and  the  author  very  effect- 
ively disproves  it.  'It  is  true',  he  says,  that  Rembrandt  'has  a 
peculiarly  northern  note  and  that  he  very  rarely  shows  any 
approach  to  classicism  of  form;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Rembrandt  learnt  very  much  through  study  of  foreign  art,  and 
especially  Italian  art'.  The  key  to  this  paradox  lies  in  the  in- 
ventory of  the  artist's  own  extensive  collection  of  foreign  works 
of  art  which  he  never  ceased  to  study.  He  copied  freely  any- 
thing that  he  felt  could  be  of  use  to  him.  'Of  all  great  artists,' 
says  the  professor,  'he  is  perhaps  the  one  in  whose  work  we  can 
trace  the  largest  number  of  definite  borrowings  from  other-ar- 
tists — mainly  Italian  artists.'  These,  there  is  no  need  to  say, 
are  transmuted  by  Rembrandt's  own  genius  and,  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  pass  unrecognized  save  by  the  most  instructed 
observers.  The  author  cites  and  illustrates  several  examples  of 
these  borrowings  side  by  side  with  their  prototypes,  and  the 
reader  may  discover  many  more.  We  recall  some  of  Rem- 
brandt's copies  of  Persian  and  Indian  drawings  and  think  of 
the  Oriental  and  Biblical  'inventions'  in  which  he  has  incor- 
porated his  findings.  The  truth  is  that  his  mind  was  unusually 
receptive  and  that  he  recast  his  borrowings,  by  dressing  up  his 
models  accordingly  and  painting  them  from  life  with  the  un- 
trammelled gusto  of  a  master  carrying  out  an  original  work. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  professor's  excursus  into  the 


matter  of  borrowings  is  that  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
Tintoretto  and  particularly  with  his  powerful  oppositions  of 
light  and  shadow  and  the  uses  of  reflected  light.  From  Tintor- 
etto also  he  derives  a  predilection  for  abrupt  diagonal  forms. 
And  by  contrast  with  other  painters  of  Holland  and  by  reason 
of  his  fruitful  contacts  with  contemporary  Italian  painting  Dr. 
Borenius  sees  Rembrandt  as  'essentially  a  Baroque  artist.' 

As  regards  subject  matter  Rembrandt's  work  as  a  whole  may 
be  classified  into  clearly  defined  groups.  To  some  of  these  sub- 
jects he  remained  faithful  throughout  life,  but  his  manner 
shows  constant  development  and  always  in  the  direction  of  a 
heavier  impasto  with  a  restricted  palette,  from  which,  however, 
he  could  draw  jewels  of  the  first  water.  'His  career,'  says  Dr. 
Borenius,  'represents  one  great  crescendo,  so  that  one  may 
claim  that  the  latest  Rembrandts  are  the  finest  of  all.'  With 
this  verdict  no  one  will  disagree.  His  later  portraits,  more  par- 
ticularly those  depicting  old  age,  in  which  he  shows  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  and  penetration,  are  unmatched  in  the 
history  of  painting. 

The  professor's  admirable  Introduction  is  supplemented  by 
three  early  lives  of  Rembrandt,  not  hitherto  translated,  those 
by  Joachim  von  Sandrart,  Filippo  Baldinucci,  and  Arnold 
Houbraken;  a  happy  inclusion,  since  they  bring  us  closer  to  a 
contemporary  view  of  the  master.  This  Phaidon  Book,  which 
contains  104  large-size  plates,  eight  of  them  in  full  colours, 
with  detailed  notes  and  an  index  of  Museums  and  Collections, 
is  extraordinary  value  for  the  money  asked. — H.G.F. 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  TIEPOLO 
Twenty-five  Caricatures 
With  an  Introduction  by  Osbert  Lancaster 
(London:  The  De  La  More  Press.  15s.  net) 

A SENSE  of  fun  was  inherent  in  Tiepolo's  mental  make-up. 
Cheerfulness  would  keep  breaking  in,  punctuating  his 
rather  high-flown  rhetoric.  He  simply  could  not  keep  it  out. 
To  some  purists  in  matters  of  decorative  propriety,  his  intro- 
duction of  quasi-comic  figures  may  count  as  incongruities,  and 
by  certain  critics  he  has  been  censured  accordingly.  To  other 
minds  they  appear  as  new  and  effective  elements. 

Given  to  theatricalities,  and  Tiepolo  was  certainly  the  last 
great  master  of  what  may  be  termed  the  operatic  style  in 
decoration,  these  interpolations  heighten  the  drama  and  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  his  heroic  dramatis  persona  by  sheer  force  of 
contrast.  They  are  the  clowns  who  provide  the  comic  relief. 
Look  at  the  absurd  little  dwarf  stumping  up  the  marble  stair- 
case in  the  foreground  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra's  Feast,  in  the 
Palazzo  Labia,  Venice,  or  at  the  Roman  Consul  calmly  smok- 
ing a  pipe  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Christians  under  Trajan,  at  Brescia, 
and  the  countless  other  conceits  scattered  through  the  paint- 
er's grandiose  conceptions. 

How  near  to  tragedy  is  laughter  in  real  life!  It  is  indeed 
inseparable  from  it  or  we  should  find  existence  at  t.mes  un- 
bearable. Tiepolo's  recognition  of  this  truth  shows  .urn  as  a 
great  humanist.  A  perception  of  the  ridiculous  in  humanity 
does  not  indicate  a  want  of  sympathy.  As  has  been  well  said, 
a  man  who  can  laugh  heartily  cannot  be  a  wholly  bad  man. 
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Well  it  is  for  us.  as  it  was  for  that  pleasure-seeking  Venice  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  where  murder  stalked  openly  under 
the  most  corrupt  Republic  know  n  to  the  modern  world,  that 
Tiepolo,  gazing  with  humorous  and  observant  eyes  upon  the 
crowds  which  thronged  the  piazzas,  should  have  chosen  this 
pleasant  and  safe  means  of  passing  comment  upon  the  life 
about  him. 

In  discussing  the  delightful  drawings  which  form  the  occa- 
sion of  this  book  and  which  have  newly  come  to  light,  Mr. 
Lancaster  does  'not  fancy  that  they  served  any  directly  useful 
purpose  or  that  they  were  ever  intended  as  notes  or  sketches 
for  larger  or  more  important  undertakings.'  That  may  be  so, 
but  the  practice  of  sketching  and  making  notes  in  this  free  and 
fanciful  manner  must  have  furnished  the  painter  with  many 
of  the  happy  ideas  which  spice  his  more  ambitious  efforts 
and  relieve  them  from  the  tedium  of  over-ceremoniousness. 
Though  they  were  done  for  pure  pleasure  they  might  well  have 
served  as  data  for  larger  purposes.  The  drawings  themselves 
are  the  most  spirited  things  imaginable,  masterly  in  their 
economy,  a  single  circumscribing  line  drawn  with  that  free- 
dom which  we  associate  with  the  early  Chinese  draughtsmen, 
expressive  to  the  utmost  degree,  over  which  is  floated  the 
slightest  of  washes.  If  Tiepolo  had  done  nothing  else  but  these 
sketches  he  would  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  comic 
draughtsmen — as  undoubtedly  he  is. — H.G.F. 

ATLANTIC  CHARTER 
By  Cecil  King 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications.  15s.  net. 
Illustrated) 

CALLING  one  evening  at  The  Connoisseur  Office  in  the 
latter  months  of  1942,  I  chanced  to  find  another  visitor  in 
the  Editorial  sanctum:  a  sturdily  built  figure  in  a  navy-blue 
lounge  suit;  pleasant,  capable  and  with  a  slight  suggestion  of 
the  'Beatty'  air  about  him.  This  was  Cecil  King;  and  under  the 
Editor's  genial  auspices  we  met  agreeably  enough.  Such  was 
my  last — and  so  far  as  my  memory  goes  my  first — encounter 
with  the  distinguished  artist  whose  excellent  books  H.M.S.  and 
Rule  Britannia  it  had  been  my  lot  to  review  in  a  previous  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur.  Cecil  King  admitted  to  not  having  been 
in  the  best  of  health,  but  the  news  of  his  death  in  the  following 
December  came  as  something  of  a  shock.  That  he  had  written 
a  book  on  the  United  States  Navy  had  emerged  in  the  course 
ol  oiii  talk:  the  third  volume  of  his  naval  trilogy  for  The  Studio. 

To  say  that  Atlantic  Charter  fully  deserves  its  place  in  that 
trilogy  :  highly  to  praise  it.  H.M.S.  and  Rule  Britannia  com- 
bined  sui  owledge  and  statement  with  an  irresistible  'read- 
ability,' lie  same  qualities  distinguish  the  volume  here  re- 
viewed. Though  each  is  an  independent  book,  a  perusal  of  the 
trio  pla<  es  th  ivhole  theme  in  perspective.  To  round  off  that 
theme  with  a  survey  of  the  United  States  Navy  was,  for  these 
times  and  the  future,  the  happiest  of  auguries.  Atlantic  Charter 
should  appeal  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  because — and  this 
is  important — Cecil  King  never  stultified  facts  by  making 
them  dull  and  never  sacrificed  truth  in  favour  of  a  specious 
picturesqueness. 

Approaching  Atlantic  Charter  from  a  British  viewpoint,  we 
can  immediately  agree  that  Britons  have  every  reason  to  be 
interested  in  the  U.S.N.  We  respect  a  gallant  ally  none  the  less 
because  in  distant  days  it  gave  us  something  to  think  about  in 


actions  which  won  honour  for  both  sides.  Of  both  sides,  too, 
we  can  remember  that  in  numerous  cases  the  same  seafaring 
blood  coursed  in  the  veins  of  those  whose  descendants  are  now 
so  happily  and  advantageously  united  in  the  prosecution  of 
freedom's  cause.  Further  evidence  of  identity  is  suggested  by 
such  an  American  print  as  The  Yankee  Tar,  possibly  though  not 
certainly  published  as  early  as  circa  1818-37:  a  print  which, 
despite  necessary  differences  of  detail,  rather  closely  resembles 
representations  of  British  Tars  of  equivalent  period. 

Cecil  King,  however,  commences  the  story  much  earlier 
than  this.  'It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realized  that,  in  a  sense, 
the  Atlantic  has  provided  a  life-line  during  a  period  of  peace 
from  very  early  times,  even  before  .  .  .  Columbus.'  For  ex- 
ample, though  'Trade  did  not  follow  the  Spanish  flag,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,'  the  plate  ships  'assured  Spain's  life-line  across 
the  Atlantic  for  three  centuries';  and  the  establishment  of  New- 
foundland as  an  English  colony  'fed  the  life-line'  of  the  cod- 
fishing  industry  which  had  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  ex- 
tended from  Iceland  only.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, when  'more  than  a  third  of  the  American  mer- 
chant ships  .  .  .  were  American-built,'  'such  commodities  as 
rice  and  timber,  and  later  cotton,  wheat  and  the  products  of 
the  whale  fishery  had  long  found  their  way  across  to  Europe.' 

From  the  Mayflower  to  Paul  Jones,  from  the  War  of  I  ndepend- 
ence  to  the  Conflict  for  Freedom,  the  epic  tale  of  peace  and 
war  unfolds  itself,  justly,  easily  and  with  a  nice  sense  of  that 
sort  of  detail  that  intelligent  readers  require.  Types  of  craft, 
their  flags  and  pendants,  uniforms  (when  these  had  come  into 
being),  even  such  matters  as  a  Confederate  'torpedo'  ('mine' 
we  should  say  nowadays)  are  noticed;  while  a  fine  series  of 
illustrations  from  old  prints  and  photographs  of  various  dates, 
up  to  the  U.S.  attack  on  Japanese-occupied  Wake  Island  in 
February,  1942,  completes  a  fascinating  study. — F.G.R. 

THE  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  OF  SWANSEA 
AND  NANTGARW 

By  E.  Morton  Nance,  MA. 
With  a  Foreword  by  R.  L.  Hobson,  C.B.,  B.A. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7  guineas  net) 

COLLECTORS  and  students  of  Welsh  ceramics  have 
awaited  for  many  years  the  appearance  of  an  authoritative 
and  up-to-date  book  on  this  important  subject,  for  it  is  more 
than  forty  years  since  William  Turner,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  late  Robert  Drane  of  Cardiff,  produced  his  Ceramics  of 
Swansea  and  Nantgarw. 

Mr.  E.  Morton  Nance,  a  Cornishman,  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Cardiff  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Swansea,  so  that  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ground  which  he  covers  in  this 
great  reference  book.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  has  not  only 
been  an  ardent  collector  of  Welsh  pottery  and  porcelain,  but 
a  keen  student  of  every  detail  of  its  manufacture. 

After  gathering  and  sifting  a  mass  of  tangled  data  for  the 
study  of  his  subject,  he  has  produced  a  remarkable  volume  of 
nearly  600  pages,  descriptive  of  these  famous  South  Wales  pot- 
teries. The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  of 
this  veritable  encyclopedia  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  of 
the  present  time.  As  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson  remarks  in  his  foreword 
to  the  book,  'it  is  doubtful  if  any  Ceramic  theme  has  ever  been 
treated  with  such  thoroughness.' 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  history  of  the  manu- 
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facture  of  pottery  at  the  town  of  Swansea  from  the  year  1 764 
when  one  William  Coles,  a  Quaker  industrial  pioneer,  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  premises  from  the  Corporation  of  that  Bor- 
ough. Here  were  produced  articles  of  lead-glazed  earthenware, 
the  earliest-known  example  being  a  flask  dated  1 768.  On  the 
death  of  Coles  in  1779  his  son  carried  on  the  business,  in  part- 
nership with  George  Haynes  of  Henley  in  Arden,  a  brewer, 
who  later  became  sole  resident  partner.  He  enlarged  the  works 
and  named  it  the  'Cambrian  Pottery,'  and  produced  fine  white 
earthenware,  cream  ware,  and  an  opaque  china.  Haynes  en- 
gaged some  of  the  best  Staffordshire  workmen  and  decorators, 
among  whom  were  Thomas  Rothwell,  and  Thomas  Pardoe,  the 
decorator  of  the  important  Cambrian  Jug  with  the  view  of  the 
Pottery  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  book.  It  is  not 
claimed  for  Haynes  that  he  was  a  man  of  exceptional  origin- 
ality, but  he  had  to  discover  all  the  details  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  for  himself,  which  task  he  accomplished  with 
great  ability,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  standard  of  the  wares 
produced  under  his  management  of  the  Pottery.  Many  rare 
examples  of  his  productions  which  still  remain  are  illustrated. 
Among  the  visitors  to  Swansea,  now  a  fashionable  health  re- 
sort, came  William  Dillwyn,  a  wealthy  Quaker,  who  became 
financially  interested  in  the  Pottery  and  whose  son  became  a 
partner  in  the  undertaking.  During  this  partnership  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  staff  of  decorators  was  William  Weston 
Young,  a  man  of  exceptional  talent,  and  in  fact  an  Admirable 
Crichton.  His  interesting  life  and  activities  are  dealt  with  most 
fully  by  Mr.  Nance.  During  Lord  Nelson's  tour  of  South  Wales 
in  1802  he  visited  the  Swansea  Pottery  with  Lady  Hamilton 
and  placed  an  order  for  specimens  of  its  productions,  and  there 
is  still  in  existence  a  cabaret  cream  jug  decorated  in  Oriental 
taste  and  bearing  the  initials  E.H.  of  his  beloved  Emma. 

In  1810  Haynes  left  the  Pottery  and  the  Bevingtons  were 
taken  into  partnership  by  Dillwyn,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  an  important  event  occurred  which  deeply  influ- 
enced the  history  of  the  Pottery.  This  was  the  arrival  in  Swansea 
in  1 814  of  William  Billingsley  and  Samuel  Walker  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  porcelain  which  they  had  previously  manu- 
factured at  the  village  of  Nantgarw  near  Cardiff,  after  leaving 
the  employment  of  Flight  Barr  &  Barr  at  Worcester.  Possessed 
of  an  initial  capital  of  only  £250  they  had  soon  found  themselves 
infinancial  difficulties,  but  with  the  aid  of  William  Weston  Young 
the  potters  were  enabled  to  continue  their  work  for  a  short  time. 

A  petition  was  made  for  Government  patronage  and  sup- 
port, as  the  porcelain  being  manufactured  by  them  at  Nant- 
garw, though  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  of  bodies,  was 
too  expensive  to  produce  commercially.  The  reply  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  a  polite  refusal  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  report  was  made  by  Dillwyn  of  Swansea  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  enterprise.  Although  his  report  was  not  a  favour- 
able one  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Billingsley  and 
Walker,  who  moved  to  Swansea.  Here  experiments  were  made 
to  strengthen  the  Nantgarw  body,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  parties  disagreed  and  Billingsley  once  more  returned  to 
Nantgarw.  With  the  financial  help  of  ten  gentlemen  of  the 
County  of  Glamorgan  he  continued  his  work  for  a  short  time, 
improving  his  products,  which  by  now  had  become  well  estab- 
lished in  the  London  market.  But  lack  of  financial  support 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  district  and  the  property  was  dis- 
posed of  by  auction. 

Among  the  principal  craftsmen  decorators  of  the  porcelain 
at  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  may  be  mentioned  Billingsley  him- 
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self,  who  was  a  master  of  garden  roses,  Baxter,  famous  for  his 
paintings  of  cupids  and  garden  scenery,  Evans  and  Pollard, 
painters  of  charming  wild  flowers,  Young,  the  botanical  artist 
and  landscape  painter,  and  the  Pardoes  senior  and  junior, 
whose  paintings  of  flowers  and  birds  are  so  well  known  on 
this  particular  porcelain. 

The  author  of  this  monumental  work  on  Welsh  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  which  has  taken  some  sixteen  years  to  complete, 
has  produced  a  serious  historical  and  technical  study,  and  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ceramic  Art  in 
Britain.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  'multiple'  plates,  each 
figuring  several  subjects,  illustrate  the  text,  and  there  is  an 
elaborate  index  which  is  quite  indispensable. — C.B.K.F. 

BRITISH    CARTOONISTS,    CARICATURISTS  AND 
COMIC  ARTISTS 

By  David  Low 

(London:  William  Collins.  4s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

'TOW,  in  his  new  role,  shines  with  the  same  brilliance 
1—/  which  distinguishes  his  drawing.'  Thus,  the  publisher's 
blurb  on  the  dust-jacket  of  this  book;  and  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  agree  with  it.  Low  is  our  greatest  living  cartoonist.  His 
marvellously  suggestive  drawing,  stinging  satire  and  'tornado 
of  instant  comic  force'  are  unsurpassed  in  their  genre.  But  to  say 
that  this  little  piece  of  literary  work  is  in  the  same  category  is 
to  invite  criticism. 

I  regret  to  express  this  opinion.  I  had  looked  forward  with 
the  keenest  interest  to  reading  what  Low  had  to  say  on  the  his- 
tory of  his  art.  Shrewdness  was  to  be  expected,  and  cei  lainly  a 
measure  of  it  was  forthcoming.  This  book  of  Low's  is  readable 
and  amusing.  It  embodies  a  number  of  right  judgments  and 
covers  a  good  deal  of  ground.  But,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  he 
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has  rendered  his  theme  in  broad  touches,  there  are  important 
omissions  and  statements  of  dubious  value.  Nor  are  the  latter 
always  matters  of  opinion.  For  example,  an  allusion  to  Prin- 
ney's  'carryings-on  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  other  favourites'" 
(italics  mine)  suggests  a  faulty  historical  background.  And 
when  Hogarth,  'Shakespeare  of  the  etching  needle'  [sic],  is 
incidentally  admonished  for  perpetrating  'the  "comic"  Laugh- 
ing Audience,  which  to  civilised  people  is  not  comic  at  all,  but 
only  ugly,'  one  feels  bound  to  ask  Low  whether  he  considers 
eighteenth-century  England  'civilised'  or  not? 

Naming  the  persons  in  Max  Beerbohm's  cartoon  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  in  his  back  garden,  Low  would  have  us  believe 
that  Mrs.  Morris  is  present,  though  the  figure  concerned  is 
certainly  not  Mrs.  Morris,  but,  to  all  appearance,  Fanny  Corn- 
forth.  Later,  an  allusion  to  'Moreland,'  by  its  context  seemingly 
referring  to  George  Morland  and  not  Arthur  with  the  'e,' 
howls  for  clarification  in  later  editions. 

Though  Low  rightly  praises  W.  G.  Baxter  for  his  'Sloper,'  he 
ignores  the  Ross's  who  created  the  type.  But  he  also  omits 
Thomas  Cockson  (fl.  1 591-1636),  the  1st  Marquess  Town- 
shend,  Bunbury,  Robert  Seymour,  'Phiz,'  Thackeray,  'Jassef 
Sullivan,  Tom  Browne,  Joseph  Simpson,  Orpen  and  others  who 
might  very  well  have  been  mentioned,  though  he  contrives  to 
find  space  for  that  indifferent  cartoonist  'Cynicus.'  'A  reminder 
that  satire  is  not  mere  pleasantry,'  murmurs  Low.  Agreed; 
but  need  it  be  'cheap' ! 

More  points  than  these  might  be  commented  on,  but  in  fair- 
ness to  Low  it  should  be  emphasized  that  many  of  his  estimates 
are  sounder.  He  is,  for  instance,  unquestionably  right  in  rescu- 
ing Ospovat's  memory  from  its  unwarranted  neglect.  On  the 
other  hand,  Tenniel  could  easily  have  been  represented  by  a 
more  satisfactory  cartoon  than  that  illustrated  in  the  book,  and 
Linley  Sambourne's  outstandingly  inventive  performance  (to 
which  Low  gives  rather  qualified  praise)  should  have  been 
more  fittingly  demonstrated. 

No,  regretfully  I  cannot  agree  that  Low  shines  in  this  book 
'with  the  same  brilliance  which  distinguishes  his  drawing.' 
But  please  keep  on  cartooning,  Mr.  Low! — F.G.R. 

A  HANDLIST  OF  MASONIC  DOCUMENTS 
Compiled  by  Douglas  Knoop  and  G.  P.  Jones 
(Manchester  University  Press.  5s.  net.) 

AS  much  drivel  has  been  talked,  written  and  published 
about  Freemasonry  as  about  any  other  severely  technical 
subjei  1  :  and  by  'drivel'  one  means  not  only  ignorant  or  mali- 
cious matter,  but  those  loosely  handled  statements  which,  how- 
ever well-intentioned  they  may  have  been,  provoke  the  scorn 
of  ;til  who  /alue  correct  documentation  and  historical  fact. 
With  Profi  or  Knoop's  and  Mr.  Jones'  Handlist  of  Masonic 
Documents  ac<  ssible  to  all  and  sundry,  there  is  now  not  the 
slightest  cxcu  ,(•  lor  the  continuance  of  such  lapses.  Anybody 
wishing  seriously  to  study  masonic  history  has  merely  to  con- 
sult this  Handlist  for  the  prime  authorities,  and  then,  where 
possible,  to  turn  up  the  actual  works.  As  these  range  from  the 
Middle  Ages  onwards,  they  cover  a  deal  of  territory;  but  in- 
dications are  given  of  their  nature,  reliability,  and  when  (in 
the  case  of  manuscripts)  printed  versions  are  available. 

This,  then,  is  primarily  a  work  of  reference,  but,  in  common 
with  many  other  works  of  reference,  a  deal  of  entertainment 
can  be  had  from  browsing  in  its  60  pages.  It  must  always  be  a 


fascinating  thought  that  a  misreading  of  the  early  fifteenth- 
century  Cooke  MS.  introduced  'an  entirely  imaginary  person 
into  masonic  legends':  'Enclidnis'  for  Euclidius.  Again,  it  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  (Mary's 
Chapel)  has  preserved  its  minutes  uninterruptedly  since  1  599; 
and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  No.  2  MS.,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  was  purchased  by  Grand  Lodge  in  1 89 1 , 
'after  its  discovery  among  the  rubbish  during  the  rebuilding 
of  a  house  in  the  West  End  of  London.'  Per  contra,  we  read  that 
the  Bolt-Coleraine  A1S.,  belonging  to  a  well-known  West  Country 
Masonic  Society,  'was  destroyed  in  an  air  raid  on  the  night  01 
24/25  Nov.  1940.'  It  is,  however,  as  a  scholarly  compilation 
that  this  Handlist  has  first  claim  on  our  attention,  and  as  such 
its  merit  and  utility  are  evident. — W.R. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  WILD  FLOWERS 
By  Vere  Temple 
(The  Studio:  London  and  New  York.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

ONE  of  the  latest,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasure-giving  of  the  How  to  Draw  series.  A  walk 
through  the  fields  and  woods  with  this  as  a  companion  will 
prove  most  instructive  to  the  budding  artist  who  is  bent  on 
learning  how  wild  flowers  grow  and  what  are  their  habits. 
Miss  Temple  has  shown  the  real  way  to  'Nature  Study,'  a 
much  better  way  than  that  taught  in  the  class-room  and  one 
which  will  bring  the  student  a  far  greater  interest.  Her  methods 
are  simply  and  clearly  expressed,  by  precept  and  example,  and 
her  own  drawings  are  both  sympathetic  and  understanding. 
She  goes  literally  to  the  roots  of  the  matter.  Rightly  she  stresses 
the  importance  of  rhythm  and  movement  in  flowers.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  uses  of  pencil,  chalk,  pen  and  water-colour. 
If  the  young  student  should  care  to  do  so  he  may  colour  tin- 
drawings  in  the  book  and  keep  it  as  a  reference.  But  the  urge 
will  be  to  go  to  Nature  and  do  likewise. — G. 

TOWARDS  A  NEW  BRITAIN 
144  pp.  140  ill. 
(The  Architectural  Press  Ltd.,  Cheam,  Surrey,  is.  6d.  net) 

THIS  little  book,  which  everybody  should  possess,  is  a  pic- 
torial summary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects' 
Rebuilding  Britain  Exhibition,  opened  some  time  ago  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beveridge,  and  now  touring  the  country.  There  can  be 
no  possible  excuse  for  ignoring  a  matter  of  such  vital  import- 
ance as  this  if  we  want  to  break  through  the  present  chaos  and 
avoid  a  worse  state;  if  we  have  any  hope  of  living  in  a  better, 
saner  and  brighter  world.  To  digest  this  short  and  well-reas- 
oned essay  on  Town  and  Country  planning  on  a  national 
scale  need  tax  nobody's  intelligence.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a 
duty  which  will  be  found  both  agreeable  and  enlightening. 
The  text  which  elucidates  the  well-chosen  pictures  is  tersely 
to  the  point,  in  the  manner  of  a  film  commentary,  and  the 
arguments  are  rammed  home  as  with  a  steam-hammer.  By  this 
method  a  new  City  seems  to  grow  before  our  eyes.  The  aims  of 
a  new  Britain  as  described  here  are  freedom  from  Squalor, 
Idleness,  Disease,  Ignorance  and  Want  (Sir  William  Beveridge's 
five  Dragons)  and  as  a  decent  member  of  this  great  Community 
which  we  one  and  all  represent,  none  may  shirk  his  share  of 
responsibility  in  slaying  them. — X. 
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By  T.   P.  GREIG 


AT  the  time  of  writing,  the  1942-43  London  auction 
season — a  very  successful  one  too — had  almost  come  to 
its  close.  Prospects  for  the  new  season,  which  opens 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  are,  in  spite  of  our  being  in  the  fifth 
year  of  a  grim  war,  highly  favourable.  Christie's,  which  opens 
on  September  15th  with  a  sale  of  jewels,  have  in  hand  some 
dispersals  of  the  highest  importance;  while  Sotheby's  will  make 
a  start  on  October  6th  with  a  two-day  sale  of  arms  and  armour. 
This  will  be  followed,  on  the  1 3th,  with  the  dispersal  of  the 
celebrated  collection  of  old  and  modern  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings, formed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn;  and  later  they  will 
catalogue  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Burns,  which  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  works  by  or  relating  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  books  on  London. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

SOME  of  the  old  glory  of  Christie's  was  recalled  on  July 
1 6th,  when  a  collection  of  old  masters,  removed  from  N01- 
manby  Park,  Scunthorpe,  the  Lincolnshire  residence  of  Sir 
Berkeley  Sheffield,  came  under  the  hammer.  This,  with  a  few 
pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  brought  a  total 
of  £46,946.  The  first-named  collection  included  a  half-length 
portrait  of  Miss  Juliana  Copley  {afterwards  Lady  Charles  Watson), 
which  changed  hands  at  £4,200  (this  had  cost  £2,520  in  the 
Sir  W.  J.  Watson  sale  in  1904).  An  attractive  conversation 
piece,  The  Pitt  Family,  at  the  portico  of  a  country  mansion,  which 
was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1908  as  being  from  the 
brush  of  Gainsborough,  and  now  catalogued  as  the  work  of 
Francis  Wheatley  (yet  many  at  the  sale  suggested  that  John 
Downman  may  have  painted  it),  sold  for  £2,835;  from  the 
bi  ash  of  Gainsborough,  however,  came  a  delightful  half-length 
portrait  of  Constantine  John,  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  blue  naval  coat 
embroidered  with  gold  braid,  gold  buttons,  painted  in  London 
about  1785,  which  realized  £2,415;  one  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Orde,  in  captain's  uniform,  by  Romney,  which  in  1909  fetched 
£1,764,  now  found  a  buyer  at  £2,100;  a  pair  of  Fetes  Cham- 
petres,  by  J.  B.  Pater,  made  £2,730;  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  William 
Dundas,  in  slate-coloured  dress  with  green  bands  on  the  sleeves 
and  white  gauze  fichu,  by  Hoppner,  £1,627  10s. ;  and  one,  on 
panel,  of  Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield,  by  J.  Van  Scorel,  dated  1547, 
£1,500.  Three  portraits,  on  panel,  attributed  to  Holbein — one 
of  Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  one  of  his  wife,  and  one  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  brought  £1,890,  £1,050,  and  £1,785  respec- 
tively. When  this  collection  was  sent  to  Christie's  a  portrait  of 
Captain  Joseph  Sabine,  who  was  killed  at  Fontenoy  in  1 745,  was 
believed  to  be  by  Hudson.  But  Sir  Alec  Martin,  the  firm's  art 
expert,  detected  not  only  the  brushwork  of  Hogarth  but  his 
signature.  It  brought  £1,365;  a  portrait  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
standing  on  a  terrace  with  men-o'-war  in  the  background,  by 
F.  Bol,  signed  and  dated  1667,  £819;  one  of  Rembrandt's  Mother, 
in  dark  dress  and  red  cap,  on  panel,  by  G.  Dou,  £945 ;  a  por- 
trait of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  wearing  the  Chain  and  Jewel  of  the  Garter, 
dated  1546,  by  Marc  Gheeraedts,  £630;  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
1  in  a  brown  dress,  wearing  a  necklace,  attributed  to  Rem- 


CONSTA  NTINE  JOHN, LORD  M  ULGRAVE,BY  THOS.  GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. :  FROM 
THE  BERKELEY  SHEFFIELD  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S,  JULY  16TH 

brandt,  £945;  one  of  Mrs.  Cumberland  (wife  of  the  dramatist)  and 
Child,  £945;  and  The  Royal  Katherine,  commanded  by  John,  Earl 
of  Mulgrave,  in  the  Second  Dutch  War,  and  other  men-of-war,  in  a 
breeze,  by  H.  Vale,  £735.  The  few  pictures  belonging  to  Sir 
Samuel  Scott  included,  a  view  of  Rembrandt's  Father's  Mill,  as- 
cribed to  Rembrandt,  which  sold  for  £2,940;  The  Gipsy  For- 
tune Teller,  by  D.  Teniers,  signed  with  monogram,  £1,260;  and 
Mercury,  Argus  and  Io,  by  A.  van  de  Velde,  signed  and  dated 
1 67 1,  £399.  Among  the  more  notable  of  the  earlier  sales  at 
Christie's  was  that  on  May  7th,  which  included  a  circular 
panel  of  The  Madonna  Adoring  the  Infant  Saviour,  with  the  Infant 
Saint  John  and  two  Angels  by  her  side,  attributed  to  Di  Credi, 
which  fetched  £787  10s.;  Cattle  in  a  Pasture,  by  P.  Potter, 
£472  1  os. ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  on 
panel,  £504;  and  a  portrait  of  a  boy,  in  black  dress  and  white 
collar,  holding  a  brush,  by  Guido  Reni,  £441.  On  May  21st, 
a  frozen  river  scene,  with  numerous  peasants,  sleighs  and 
booths,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  signed  and  dated  1653,  fetched  J630; 
while,  on  June  4th,  £4,200  was  given  for  A  Fete  Day  on  1  he  Riva 
Schiavone,  Venice,  by  Francesco  Guardi;  £628  10s.  for  a  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,  in  dark  dress,  holding  a  sword,  ascribed  to 
Holbein,  on  panel;  and  £945  for  The  Doncaster  Gold  Cup,  1838: 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  'Don  John'  beating  Mr.  Ord's  'Beeswing,' 
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THE  PAINTING  BY  BEN  MARSHALL  WHICH  WAS  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  IN 
FOR  £2,900  :  IT  WAS  BOUGHT  AT  A  SOUTH  COUNTRY  AUCTION  SALE  WITH 
OTHER   PICTURES  AND   FOUR   PRINTS  TOGETHER  IN  ONE  LOT  FOR  UNDE 


by  J.  F.  Herring,  Senr.  This  had  come  out  of  the  Sir  W.  R. 
Williams  sale  in  1903  for  £273.  A  few  engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  sold  on  June  18th,  included  The  Angler's  Repast  and 
A  Party  Angling,  after  Morland,  by  W.  Ward  and  G.  Keating, 
respectively,  which  made  £273;  Compassionate  Children  and 
Haymakers,  after  J.  Ward,  by  W.  Ward,  £178  10s.;  The  Fair- 
lings  and  Going  to  the  Fair,  after  F.  Wheatley,  by  J.  Eginton, 
160  gns.;  and  a  set  of  The  Months,  after  W.  Hamilton,  by  F. 
Bartolozzi,  £210;  and,  on  July  23rd,  two  paintings  by  Sir  D. 
Y.  Cameron,  The  Wilds  of  Lome,  and  In  Ancient  Rome,  fetched 
£241  1  os.  and  £105  respectively. 

The  collection  of  modern  etchings  and  a  few  drawings, 
formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  Gow,  brought  a  total  of 
£3,839  at  Sotheby's  on  May  12th.  Among  the  etchings  was  an 
impression  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's  The  Five  Sisters,  York  Min- 
ster, on  Japan  paper,  inscribed  '  1  st  trial  proof,  unique,'  which 

ealized  £135;  James  McBey's  Barcarolle,  £78;  a  third  state  of 
C.  Meryon's  Tourelle  de  la  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie ,  £1 10;  a  fourth 
stale  of  the  same  artist's  V Abside  de  Notre-Dame,  £105;  a  first 
state  of  J.  F.  Millet's  Les  Glaneuses,  £113;  a  second  state  of 
Whistler's  Weary,  and  a  sixth  state  of  his  Nocturne:  Shipping, 
ea<  I:  /  1  On  May  26th,  a  copy  of  Whistler's  lithograph,  The 
I\nl  Housi  limpol,  on  Japanese  vellum,  signed  with  the  butter- 
broughl  1 00;  and,  on  June  2nd,  a  painting  of  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Meditations,  ascribed  to  Savoldo,  fetched  £260.  On  June 
gth,  the  complete  set  of  26  lithographs,  London  as  it  is,  1842,  by 
T.  Shotter  Boys,  sold  for  £110;  and  a  set  of  four  coloured 
aquatints,  Sir  J.  Dean  Paul:  Leicestershire,  by  H.  Aiken,  £120. 
Two  water-colour  drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  The  Rialto, 

Venice,  and  Archway  to  Court  La  Tratta  Osteria  da  Corderia,  changed 
hands  at  £145  and  £135  respectively  on  June  23rd;  and,  on 
July  2 1st,  a  volume  containing  a  large  number  of  water-colour 
drawings  of  views  in  Great  Britain,  done  by  George  Heriot 
from  1 798  onwards;  also  various  views  in  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  many  bearing  dates 
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of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  brought  £450 ;  and  a 
final  bid  of  £650  was  given  for  a  portrait  of  The  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Greville,  by  Romney. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  May  20th,  a  small  panel 
representing  Diogenes,  attributed  to  Rubens,  sold  lor 
£315;  on  June  1 7th,  a  small  panel  of  a  man  and  his  wifes 
by  V.  Catena,  fetched  £189;  and  a  school  of  Rembrandt 
representation  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  £183  15s.;  while 
in  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  68,  Belsize  Park,  London, 
on  July  26th,  the  same  auctioneers  received  £325  10s. 
for  an  equestrian  portrait  of  John  Foster  Giles,  with  Hounds, 
ascribed  to  Ferneley. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  most  interesting  of  Christie's  sales  under  this 
heading  was  that  of  the  late  Colonel  R.  F.  Ratcliff's 
collection  of  works  of  art,  removed  from  Newton  Park, 
Burton-on-Trent,  which  brought  a  total  of  £10,792  on 
June  2nd  and  3rd.  Furniture  of  the  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany period,  the  feature  of  the  first  session,  included 
a  dining  table,  with  octagonal  top  and  carved  rosette 
borders,  on  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet,  which  changed 
hands  at  £483;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  library 
table,  of  serpentine  shape,  fitted  with  eight  drawers  on 
one  side  and  three  drawers  in  the  frieze,  while  the  other 
side  had  doors  enclosing  drawers  and  pigeonholes;  a  settee 
and  four  armchairs,  designed  in  the  Chinese  taste,  the  seats 
covered  with  printed  linen,  found  a  buyer  at  the  same  figure; 
£441  was  paid  for  a  show  cabinet,  with  folding  glass  doors  at 
the  top  and  cupboards  below;  £325  10s.  for  a  winged  show 
cabinet,  enclosed  by  three  glass  doors,  on  a  stand  and  legs 
carved  with  lattice  work;  and  £162  15s.  for  a  mahogany  arm- 
chair, of  Chippendale  design,  the  seat  covered  with  tapestry 
cloth.  Among  the  porcelains  from  the  Worcester  factory  was 
a  pair  of  hexagonal  vases  and  covers,  painted  with  exotic  birds, 
branches  and  insects  in  panels  with  gilt  scroll  borders  on  a 
dark-blue  scale  pattern  ground,  which  brought  £262  10s.;  a 
large  jug,  modelled  with  leaves  and  a  mask  beneath  the  spout, 
and  decorated  with  exotic  birds  and  insects,  £137  10s. ;  and 
another,  painted  with  Chinese  river  scenes,  £152  5s.  In  the 
second  sitting  of  this  sale,  which  was  confined  to  drinking  and 
other  glasses,  a  new  auction  record  for  a  single  English  drink- 
ing glass  was  set  up  when  £651  was  given  for  the  'Ravenscroft' 
wine  goblet,  the  bowl  moulded  with  a  honeycomb  pattern,  on 
a  fluted  stem  with  beaded  bosses  and  seal  of  the  Raven's,  on 
a  fluted  spreading  foot.  Colonel  Ratcliff  had  bought  this  glass, 
which  dates  between  1673  and  1 68 1 ,  from  a  Bournemouth 
dealer  in  1 93 1  for  £300.  The  previous  auction  maximum  for 
an  English  drinking  glass,  £580,  was  given  many  years  ago 
for  an  example  of  the  Jacobite  period.  Another  notable  piece 
in  the  Ratcliff  sale  was  a  goblet,  with  a  V-shaped  bowl  en- 
graved with  a  portrait  of  William  III,  inscriptions,  a  beehive 
and  scroll  work,  on  a  plain  cylindrical  stem  with  tear  drop. 
This  found  a  buyer  at  £204  15s.  On  June  17th,  a  pair  of  old 
English  cut-glass  candelabra,  with  festoons  and  drops,  and 
branches  for  two  lights,  made  £110  5s.:  and  a  Persian  carpet 
(20  ft.  X  13  ft.  6  in.),  with  coloured  panels  and  flowers  on  a 
brown  ground,  £304  10s. ;  on  June  24th,  an  old  Worcester  des- 
sert service  of  40  pieces,  painted  with  flowers  in  scroll  panels 
with  gilt  borders  on  a  dark-blue  scale  pattern  ground,  realized 
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£294;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  bureau  bookcase,  £152  5s.; 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  knee-hole  table,  with  eight  drawers  and 
a  cupboard,  £120  15s.;  and  a  Chinese  carpet  (15  ft.  X  12  ft.), 
with  flowers  and  foliage  on  a  red  ground,  £147.  Again,  on 
June  30th,  a  dark-green  jade  figure  of  a  fish,  with  jewelled 
eyes,  by  Faberge  (9  in.  long),  fetched  £215  5s. ;  four  mahogany 
armchairs,  of  Chippendale  design,  the  seats  and  backs  covered 
with  needlework  depicting  Chinese  and  other  figures,  flowers 
and  scroll  work  in  coloured  silks  and  wool,  £220  10s.;  on  July 
22nd,  two  Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs,  with  scroll  arms 
and  carved  cabriole  legs  on  scroll  feet,  covered  with  dark-green 
leather,  brought  £126;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (10  ft.  5  in.  X 
8  ft.),  with  a  ruby  panel,  foliage  and  cone  ornaments  on  a  tur- 
quoise ground,  £168;  and,  on  July  29th,  another  Persian  car- 
pet (17  ft.  7  in.  X  10  ft.),  with  a  pink  and  grey  medallion  and 
branches  of  flowers  on  a  dark-blue  ground  with  grey  border, 
sold  for  £252. 

The  first  of  Sotheby's  sales  to  note  is  that  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  Gow's  collection  of  Chinese 
porcelain,  bronzes  and  works  of  art,  which  totalled  £5,138  on 
May  13th.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  main  Gow  collec- 
tion was  bought  by  Mr.  Frank  Partridge  and  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Pinna  in  1939  for  about  £100,000.  The  top  price  in  the  re- 
maining portion,  £580,  was  given  for  a  set  of  eight  porcelain 
figures  of  the  Immortals,  standing  on  rectangular  pierced  bases, 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period;  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  famille-verte  'Yen 
Yen'  vases,  one  decorated  with  a  grandee  receiving  guests  in 
a  landscape,  the  other  with  a  spirited  scene  of  mounted  war- 
riors in  a  rocky  landscape,  £370;  and  a  famille-verte  eggshell 
lantern,  brilliantly  painted  with  an  Emperor  receiving  a  writ- 
ten scroll  from  a  kneeling  messenger,  flanked  by  courtiers,  of 
the  same  period,  £130.  A  gross  total  of  £17,571  was  recorded 
for  decorative  furniture,  carpets,  tapestries,  and  objects  of  art, 
from  various  sources.  The  highest  bid,  £2,800,  was  made 
for  a  sixteenth-century  Ispahan  carpet  (22  ft.  6  in.  X  9  ft. 
4  in.),  finely  woven  with  an  attractive  interlaced  flower- 
head  and  stem  design  interspersed  with  saw-edged  leaves 
in  various  shades  on  a  crimson  field,  enclosed  in  a  wide 
dirk-blue  lotus  border  between  narrower  crimson  and 
light-blue  borders.  A  George  I  walnut  suite  of  fourteen 
chairs,  with  tall  upholstered  backs  covered  with  crimson 
silk  velvet,  supported  on  well-drawn  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  claw-and-ball  feet,  sold  for  £1,250;  a  pair 
of 'love'  seats,  exactly  similar  in  design,  the  shaped  arms 
terminating  in  scrolls,  £600;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
bureau  bookcase,  the  upper  part  enclosed  by  a  pair  of 
doors  with  bevelled  mirrors,  supported  on  bracket  feet, 
£360;  a  William  and  Mary  musical  chiming  bracket 
clock,  with  movement  by  Peter  Garon,  London,  enclosed 
in  casing  veneered  with  tortoiseshell  and  decorated  with 
perforated  silver  mounts,  £285;  a  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany commode,  the  serpentine  front  with  three  long 
drawers,  supported  on  rococo  feet,  £350;  a  panel  of 
Gobelins  tapestry,  from  the  Don  Quixote  series,  depicting 
the  incident  of  Don  Quixote  wearing  a  barber's  bowl  as 
a  helmet,  £560;  and  a  finely  knotted  silk  Kashan  carpet 
(13  ft.  6  in.  x  10  ft.  4  in.),  with  a  pale-blue  and  ivory 
pole  medallion  on  a  crimson  floral  field  within  spandrels 
matching  the  field,  £400.  On  June  4th,  a  'hunting' 
carpet  of  Indian  weave  (23  ft.  9  in.  x  11  ft.)  designed 
after  the  celebrated  'Emperor's'  carpet,  brought  £380; 
a  Chinese  carpet  (19  ft.  X  18  ft.  6  in.),  with  an  apricot 


field,  woven  with  a  close  floral  design,  £250;  and  a  George  II 
mahogany  settee,  supported  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  paw-and-ball  feet,  £102.  On  June  1 8th,  £56 
was  given  for  a  Charles  II  wine  bottle  of  tinted  green  glass, 
bearing  on  the  shoulders  an  almost  circular  seal  with  the 
crowned  head  of  the  King  in  full-bottom  wig  flanked  by 
the  cypher  C.R.  under  a  crown  and  the  date  1661.  This  is 
the  second  earliest  dated  English  glass  wine  bottle.  A  col- 
lection of  sixty  wine  bottles,  dating  from  the  early  years  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
fetched  £220.  Then,  on  June  24th,  a  sixteenth-seventeenth- 
century  astrolabe  with  movable  plate,  the  rete  finely  engraved 
and  with  Persian  numerals  and  inscriptions,  surmounted  by  a 
bracket  with  loop  swivel,  fetched  £210;  and  a  seventeenth- 
century  German  table  clock  in  drum-shaped  case,  the  dial  with 
single  hand,  'sun-in-splendour'  medallion  and  two  rows  of 
numerals,  on  three  turned  legs  (1^  in.  high,  i|  in.  diam.), 
£100;  on  July  1st,  a  fine  Kuan  Yao  octagonal  bottle,  with  de- 
pressed globular  body  moulded  on  the  shoulders  with  two 
broad  metal  type  bands  in  relief,  the  whole  covered  with  a  light 
greenish-blue  glaze  with  large  crackled  markings,  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  changed  hands  at  £550;  and  a  set  of  eight  Chinese 
ivory  figures  of  the  Immortals,  £115.  Japanese  ivory  carvings, 
on  July  15th,  included  a  group  of  two  Manzai  dancers,  one 
holding  a  fan,  the  other  holding  a  small  drum,  made  £120; 
and  a  group  of  a  female  Deity  holding  the  wings  and  tail 
feathers  of  a  phoenix,  pulling  at  her  celestial  scarf  which  is  held 
by  a  man  seated  at  her  feet,  and  a  child  standing  at  their  side, 
£115,  on  July  23rd,  two  attractive  Meissen  musical  groups,  in 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  blue  costumes,  the  ladies  with  flowered 
skirts,  on  gilt  rococo  bases,  realized  £300;  a  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany tripod  table,  with  French  toes,  £180;  and  a  set  often 
Hepplewhite  elbow  chairs,  on  square  tapered  legs  and  toes, 


CENTRE,  AN  EDWARD  IV  SILVER  SPOON  WHICH  REALIZED  £1.300  AT  CHRISTIE'S 
AN  AUCTION  RECORD  FOR  A  SINGLE  ENGLISH  SPOON  :  RIGHT,  HENRY  VII,  LONDON 
1507,  ST.  JAMES  THE  LESS  SPOON,  £340,  BOTH  COL.  R.  F.  RATCLIFF  COLLN.  :  LEFT, 
ST.  ANDREW  SPOON  FROM  THE  MAMBURY  SET  OF  TEN,  LONDON  1607  (SEE  PP.  13-17) 
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£560:  and,  on  July  30th,  a  chiming  bracket  clock,  with  move- 
ment by  Eardley  Norton,  London,  the  white  dial  with  an  attrac- 
tively painted  landscape  in  the  arch  above,  possibly  by  Zoffany, 
contained  in  an  ormolu  case  by  Matthew  Boulton,  found  a  buyer 
at  £450. 


SILVER  AND  GOLD 

A TOTAL  of  £26,051  was  recorded  at  Christie's,  on  June 
9th  and  10th,  for  old  English  silver  and  early  English 
spoons,  belonging  to  the  late  Colonel  R.  F.  Ratcliff,  and  others. 
The  Ratcliff  collection,  mainly  consisting  of  spoons,  contri- 
buted £10,513  towards  this  total.  The  most  important  in  the 
long  series  of  Ratcliff  spoons  was  an  Edward  IV  specimen, 
with  a  spiral  cone  top,  and  bearing  the  date  letter  for  1 48 1 . 
This  weighed  under  2  oz.,  and  changed  hands  at  £1,300 — the 
auction  maximum  for  a  single  English  silver  spoon.  The  pre- 
vious sale-room  record  for  an  English  spoon  was  the  £690 
given  in  the  celebrated  Dunn-Gardner  sale  at  Christie's  in 
1 902  for  an  example,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  dated  1488.  From  the  Ratcliff  collection  also  came  a  set 
of  13  James  I  Apostle  spoons,  including  'The  Master,'  by  vari- 
ous silversmiths,  which  appeared  to  be  cheap  at  £1,000;  a 
Henry  VII  specimen,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St.  James  the 
Less,  with  dotted  nimbus,  the  bowl  pricked  with  the  mono- 
gram H.S.,  and  bearing  the  maker's  mark  an  animal,  made 
£340;  an  Elizabethan  spoon,  with  baluster  top,  maker's  mark 
a  bird's  claw,  £80;  a  pair  of  goblets,  with  cylindrical  bowls,  on 
stems  with  compressed  knops  and  domed  feet,  1653,  maker's 
mark  a  hound  (49  oz.  15  dwt.),  £800;  another  goblet  of  the 
same  date,  but  with  a  V-shaped  bowl,  on  baluster  stem  and 
circular  foot,  maker's  mark  M  with  a  mullet  below  in  a  heart  (9  oz. 
1  dwt.),  £360;  a  tankard,  with  flat  cover  and  corkscrew  thumb- 
piece  and  reeded  borders,  by  William  Matthew,  1706  (28  oz.), 
£310;  and  a  set  of  three  tiger-ware  jugs,  mounted  with  silver 
neckbands,  covers  and  feet,  1576,  maker's  mark  W.C.  with 
grasshopper  below,  £255.  The  earlier  part  of  this  sale  comprised 
many  fine  pieces,  catalogued  as  'the  property  of  a  lady.'  This 
included  a  pair  of  tankards,  with  corded  borders  and  flat  cov- 
ers surmounted  by  lion  thumbpieces,  by  James  Cockburne, 
Edinburgh,  1685  (65  oz.  10  dwt.),  which  sold  for  £1,800;  a 
plain  octagonal  dredger,  with  moulded  borders  and  reeded 
scroll  handle,  1708,  maker's  mark  not  given  (2  oz.  10  dwt.), 
£145;  a  plain  quaigh,  with  shaped  handles,  by  James  Tate, 
Edinburgh,  1719  (6  oz.  6  dwt.),  £160;  a  wine  cup,  with 
slightly  spreading  bowl  on  spreading  stem  and  foot,  1653, 
maker's  mark  M  with  a  mullet  below  in  a  heart  (2  oz.  2  dwt.), 
£150;  a  p  eel-gilt  cup,  the  bowl  spreading  towards  the  lip, 
on  short  st<  ti  and  slightly  domed  foot,  1561,  maker's  mark 
.S".  within  a  sw-in-splendour  (5  oz.  12  dwt.),  £500;  a  goblet,  with 
V-shaped  bowl,  on  baluster  stem  and  circular  foot,  1641, 
maker's  mark  /  over  W  with  three  mullets  (4  oz.  3  dwt.),  £300;  a 
silver-gilt  tazza,  with  shallow  bowl,  on  stem  with  compressed 
knop  and  circular  domed  foot,  1579,  maker's  mark  a  hand 
grasping  a  hammer  between  the  letters  H.C.  (12  oz.  17  dwt.), 
£1,050;  a  parcel-gilt  bell-salt,  in  three  parts,  the  top  forming 
a  caster  on  three  ball  feet,  1599  (7  oz.  7  dwt.),  £500;  and  a 
silver-gilt  goblet,  with  V-shaped  bowl,  on  baluster  stem  and 
circular  spreading  foot,  161 1,  maker's  mark  A.B.  linked  in  a 
shaped  shield  (5  oz.  4  dwt.),  £350 — the  last  three  pieces  were 
illustrated  in  the  July  number  of  The  Connoisseur.  On  July 


7th,  a  plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  bifurcated  thumbpiece 
and  scroll  handle,  1672,  maker's  mark  I.R.  with  crown  above  and 
mullet  below  (2  oz.  18  dwt.),  fetched  £340;  and  on  July  27th,  a 
set  of  four  table  candlesticks,  with  baluster  stems  on  octagonal 
plinths,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1 741  and  1 742,  with  nozzles  of  later 
date  (106  oz.),  made  £360;  and  a  salver,  engraved  with  a 
coat-of-arms,  on  lions'  mask  feet,  by  the  same  silversmith,  1 742 
(32  oz.),  £125. 

The  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  June  17th,  included  the  collection 
of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  English  and  Continental 
spoons  and  forks,"  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Marsden- 
Smedley.  Among  the  pieces  was  a  pair  of  large  two-pronged 
trifid  forks,  almost  in  mint  condition,  by  Lawrence  Coles,  Lon- 
don, 1694,  which  brought  £160;  a  two-pronged  trifid  fork  with 
spoon,  en  suite,  1689,  evidently  a  personal  travelling  set,  £125; 
two  heavy  four-pronged  trifid  forks,  practically  in  mint  state, 
by  I.K.,  London,  1674  and  1675,  £150;  a  set  of  three  three- 
pronged  trifid  forks,  in  almost  mint  condition,  by  W.M,  (prob- 
ably William  Morris) ,  1684,  £230;  a  heavy  two-pronged  trifid 
fork,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1699,  £105;  and  a  lion  sejant 
spoon,  by  C.  Eston,  Exeter,  about  1582,  £95.  From  another 
source  came  a  plain  kettle  of  almost  spherical  shape,  the  scroll 
handle  with  leather  covering,  on  a  cabriole  tripod  stand  and 
club  feet,  by  John  Tuite,  London,  1  727  (56  oz.),  which  brought 
£230.  On  July  8th,  a  cup  and  cover,  with  plain  body,  slightly 
everted  and  moulded  lip,  the  handles  with  plain  strapwork 
shoulder,  the  domed  lid  with  a  pear-shaped  knob  finial,  on  a 
domed  foot,  by  John  Read,  1 7 14  (42  oz.),  sold  for  £265;  a 
pair  of  plain  sauceboats,  each  with  two  lips  and  two  handles, 
the  latter  in  double  scroll  form,  and  on  domed  oval  foot,  by 
George  Wickes,  1725  (26  oz.),  £320;  a  small  plain  bowl,  with 
ogee  sides  and  narrow  vertical  lip,  on  a  rim  foot,  by  Simeon 
Soumain,  New  York,  about  1720  (7  oz.),  £82;  a  set  of  three 
octagonal  casters,  each  on  a  domed  foot,  the  covers  with  knob 
finials  by  Charles  Adam,  171 7  (22  oz.  10  dwt.),  £130;  and  a 
circular  bowl,  with  vertical  wavy  strapwork,  on  a  domed  and 
trumpet  foot,  by 
Edward  Feline, 
1748  (94  oz.), 

£36°- 

At  Puttick  and 

Simpson's,  on 
April  2nd,  a  sale 
of  gold  medals 
and  coins,  the 
'property  of  a 
gentleman,'  in- 
cluded a  William 
III  five-guinea 
piece,  1701, which 
fetched  £80;  one 
of  Charles  1 1, 
1 676,  £66;  one  of 
George  II,  1 741 , 
£60;  and  one  of 
William  &  Mary, 
1692,  £56;  a 
C  r  o  mwellian 
twenty-shilling 
piece,  £10;  an 

Elizabethan  sov-       a  u  ^  bqttle  im  ,  collection  J 

ereign,  £22.  the  late  a.  s.; marsden-smedley  :  sotheb^  s 
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KV  Al'POIXTMKNT  TO 
H.M.    QUEEN  MAIIV 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Chinese  Works  of  Art 
128  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W 1 


Pair   of  famille  verte    Beakers,  floral  panels. 
From    the    collection   of    the    late  Viscount 
Rothermere. 
Height,  8  inches. 
K'ang  Hsi  Period,  1662-1722  A.D. 


A.  C.  COOPER  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Photographer 

3/4  ROSE  AND  CROWN  YARD 
KING   STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I. 

Whitehall  4066 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6624 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
and 

51/55,  CHENIES  MEWS,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 
I  GANDER  &  WHITE 

I  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO..  INC,  17/19,  State  Street 
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XXV 


CHRISTIE'S 

beg  respectfully  to  announce  that 

EARLY  IN  1944 

they  will  sell  by  Auction  at 

DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE 

LONDON,  W.l 

the  property  of  the  late 

J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN,  Esq. 

and  removed  from 

Wall  Hall,  Aldenham,  Herts 

FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

chiefly  of  the  18th  Century 
THE  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF 
ENGLISH,  CONTINENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL  PORCELAIN 
EASTERN  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS 

AND 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PICTURES 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  5311  Telegrams:  'Christian,  Wesdo,  London' 
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BY    APPOINTMENT   TO  H.M.THE  KING 


SPINK  t  SON,  LT? 

EST.  1772 
5 *(>-7  Kiti<)  Street,  St.  Jamcss, London  ,  S.W.I. 


telephone:  Whitehall  5275  klines) 

THE  CONMOISSEUR,  December,  1943 


CABLES".    SPINK   .  LONDON 

XXVIII 


MRS.  DAVENPORT  :  FROM  THE  MEZZOTINT  BY  JOHN 
JONES  AFTER  THE  PORTRAIT  BY  GEORGE  ROM.XEY 


SOME  ARMOURS  OF  THE  ELECTORS 
OF  SAXONY  AND  PORTRAITS 
DEPICTING  THEM 

By  F.  H.  CRIPPS-DAY 


IF  it  is  true  that  any  portrait  may  be 
likened  to  a  lighted  candle  whereby  the 
biography  of  its  subject  may  be  read,  how 
much  more  force  has  such  a  simile  when 
applied  to  one  of  those  splendid  present- 
ments of  the  rulers,  princes,  and  great  cap- 
tains of  the  High  Renaissance,  wherein  they 
are  depicted  in  the  panoplies  of  blued  and 
etched  and  gilded  steel,  the  works  of  the 


•No.  I.— CRESTED  AND  ENGRAVED  ARMOUR,  CIRCA  1530 
OF  THE   ELECTOR  JOHANN    FRIEDRICH    AT  VIENNA 


No.  II.— ENGRAVED  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ELECTOR  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  FROM  SCHR  NCK'S 
ARMAMENTARIUM  HEROICUM,  PUBLISHED  1601  :  THE  ARMOUR  IS  THAT  SHOWN  IN  NO.  I 

greatest  armourers  of  their  time,  which  for  so  great  a  part  of  then  lives 
lbrmed  their  habitual  dress?  Hang  such  a  portrait  beside  the  actual 
armour,  and  the  one  will  complement  the  other ;  the  empty  shell  will 
seem  once  again  to  pulse  with  vigorous  life.  Nay  more,  the  armour  can 
perhaps  tell  us  matters  that  the  portrait  may  not,  for  portraits  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  are  prone  to  lie.  Disfigurements,  the  results  of 
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armoured  portraits  of  the  Royal  House  of  Saxony.  With  the  witness  oi 
the  portraits  of  the  Saxon  Electors  here  reproduced  before  him  no  one 
can  maintain  that  they  were  a  handsome  race.  Both  Ernestines  and 
Albertines  are  thereby  shown  to  have  been  a  stubborn,  gross-feeding, 
self-indulgent  race  of  materialists  whose  only  redeeming  qualities  seem 
to  have  been  their  occasional  ability  as  soldiers  and,  if  their  portraits 
are  to  be  trusted  so  far,  a  fancy  for  giant  hounds  typical  as  themselves 
of  brute  force:  a  characteristic  of  the  German  of  today.  So  different  from 
the  love  of  the  little  tenacious  wire-haired  terrier,  shared  by  the  people  J 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  paintings  with  English  portraits  ofl 
the  same  period.  Admittedly  we  did  produce  big,  bluff,  burly  and  sav-  J 
age  men,  but  without  undue  flattery  to  ourselves  our  collections  both 
national  and  private  reveal  a  finer  type  of  adventurer  as  the  national  ] 
one — slim,  not  unduly  tall,  long-necked,  broad-shouldered,  narrow-! 
waisted  and  small-footed.  And  that  these  portraits  speak  the  truth  is ' 
vouched  for  by  many  existing  armours.  Even  the  portraits  of  our  mer- 1 
chant  princes  and  great  diplomats  hint  that  the  one  robbed  you  as  an  I 
act  of  grace  while  the  other  sent  you  to  Tyburn  or  Tower  Hill  as  an  • 
honour  second  only  to  the  Garter. 

Of  Johann  Friedrich  (d.  1554),  fourth  and  last  of  the  Ernestine  Elec-  I 
tors,  I  illustrate  one  portrait  (1547)  and  a  posthumous  engraving  (c.  1590- 


No.  Ill-  ARMOUR  C.  1535-40  WORN  BY  THE  ELECTOR 
JOHANN    FRIEDRICH    AT    MUHLBERG   :     IN  MADRID 


war  or  time,  the  shortcomings  of  nature  are  likely 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  artist  at  great  command. 
A  Holbein  might  refine  the  gross  corpulence  of 
Bluff  Hal,  but  Henry's  armours  in  the  Tower  and 
at  Wind  <>r  cannot  disguise  the  bloated  propor- 
tions ol  our  Royal  Falstaff;  and  the  missing 
gauntlel  >eaks  eloquently  of  the  Silver  Hand  of 
the  Mad  Hishop  of  Halberstadt. 

Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol,  the  greatest  collector 
of  armour  <  >  .  all  time,  was  well  aware  of  the  com- 
plementary  nature  of  portraits  and  armour;  and 
side  by  side  with  the  harnesses  of  the  great  soldiers 
that  he  gathered  about  him  at  Ambras  he  hung 
their  portraits.  And  other  great  collectors  have 
followed  his  example.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  same 
might  have  been  seen  in  many  ancient  homes 
both  on  the  Continent  and  here,  till  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  decreed  otherwise.  Today  this 
happy  juxtaposition  is  rarely  to  be  found  outside 
the  great  national  and  ex-Royal  collections. 

The  Historisches  Museum  at  Dresden  houses 
a  remarkable  series  of  personal  armours  and 


No.  IV.— PORTRAIT 
IN  NO.  Ill  :  AFTER 


OF  THE  ELECTOR  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  IN  THE  ARMOL'R  SHOWN 
TITIAN'S   LOST  ORIGINAL    PAINTED   IN    1547    :    IN    THE  PRADO 


SOME  ARMOURS  OF  THE  ELECTORS  OF  SAXONY  AND  PORTRAITS  DEHC'l  IN(i  THEM 


No.  V.  -AKMOUR  OF  THE  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  Till-:  M  XI  hi  ..VI  1 1  '  IX  II  K  y  ( >]■  MIL 
hi. IX  TOR  MORITZ,  WORN  AT   HIS   FUNERAL       NOW    IN    FREIBURG  CATHEDRAL 


1600),  which  show  him  in  two  different  armours.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Johann,  in  1522,  Johann  Friedrich  fell  heir  to 
all  the  troubles  that  his  grandfather  Friedrich,  surnamcd  the 
Wise,  had  set  in  train  by  his  staunch  support  of  Lutheranism,  his 
deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Papacy,  and  his  hostility  to  the  Em- 
peror. Stark  fighter  and  good  general  as  he  was,  the  odds  were 
as  much  against  him  as  they  were  against  Poland  in  1939  when 
she  took  up  arms  single-handed  against  Hitler  and  his  ruffians; 
and  the  results  were  much  the  same.  Betrayed  by  his  kinsmen, 


No.  VII.— PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ELECTOR  AUGUST,  BY  ZACHARIAS  WELME,  WEARING 
THE  ARMOUR,  PARTS  OF  WHICH   ARE   ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  VI  :  AT  DRESDEN 


his  fair  country  laid  waste,  his  castles  battered  down,  defeat  fol- 
lowed defeat  to  the  final  disaster  at  Miihlberg  in  1547,  when 
the  Elector  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  Madrid  to 
spend  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  in  captivity. 

Schrenck  in  his  volume  of  engravings,  generally  cal'  jd  his 
Armamentarium  Heroicum,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  h  ued  in 
1 60 1,  shows  Johann  Friedrich  in  a  crested  suit  (No.  ii;,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Ambras  1596  Inventory  of  the  contents  of 
Ambras,  taken  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol.  The 


No.  VI.— PORTIONS  OF  THE  ARMOUR  BUILT  ABOUT  1570,  WHICH  BELONGED  TO 
THE  ELECTOR  AUGUST  ,SHOWN  IN  NO.  VII  :  NOW  IN  THE  MUSEUM  AT  DRESDEN 
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armour  (No.  i)  is  enriched  with  engraved  bands  (in  which  the 
monogram  A.G.  can  be  deciphered)  and  is  oft.  1530.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  suit  shown  in  one  of  the  Elector's  coins  of  1545,  and  is 
well  illustrated  in  Boeheim's  Album  and  Von  Sacken's  Ambraser 
Sammlung.  In  all  probability  Schrenck  took  the  head  from  some 
other  portrait  of  the  Elector,  for  the  Ambras  portrait  is  not  one 
showing  this  armour.  But  more  interesting  historically  is  the 
portrait  showing  Johann  Friedrich  in  the  armour  which  he 
actually  wore  at  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  in  1547.  The  armour  is 
of  landsknecht  form  of  c.  1535-40  (No.  hi),  and  is  still  preserved  ' 
in  Madrid.  In  the  Inventario  de  la  Armeria  que  tenia  el  Emperador 
en  Valladolid  of  c.  1556,  it  is  described  as  a  'camisa  grande  de  malla, 
un  estoque,  un  peto  negro  al  martello  con  que  fue  preso'  (a  black  breast 
rough  from  the  hammer  in  which  he  was  captured),  'un  morrion 
cubierto  de  terciopolo  negro."1  The  armour  is  illustrated  in  Valencia's 


No  VIII. — PORTRAIT  OF  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  VON  SACHSEN,  ADMINISTRATOR 
OF  NAUMBURG,  BY  Z.  WELME  :  AT  DRESDEN  :  THE  ARMOUR  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  IX 


No.  IX. — ARMOUR  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  FRIEDRICH  WILHEI.M 
BY  ANTON  PEFFENHAUSER  CIRC.  1580  :  PRESERVED  AT  DRESDEN 


catalogue  (plate  xxiv).  In  this  very  suit  is  repre- 
sented Johann  Friedrich  in  a  portrait  in  the  Prado 
(No.  iv),said  to  be  a  copy  of  one  which  Titian  painted 
at  Augsburg  in  1547  and  which  was  taken  to  Madrid 
in  1556  and  later  destroyed  by  fire. 

After  Johann  Friedrich's  abdication,  the  Electoral 
Chair  was  seized  with  Charles  V's  consent  by  his 
cousin  Moritz,  the  first  of  the  Albertine  line.  Moritz, 
however,  soon  turned  with  success  against  Charles. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1553  at  the  age  of  32. 
Moritz's  harnesses  are  well  represented  in  Dresden; 
one  is  by  Frauenpreis,  and  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented one  of  his  suits  to  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol, 
which  is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  Schrenck  engravings. 
The  armour  is  referred  to  in  the  Ambras  1596  Inven- 
tory. There  was  at  Ambras  a  portrait  of  Moritz,  but 
I  do  not  know  if  it  is  still  preserved  and  if  this  armour 
was  shown  in  it.  There  is  another  armour  tradition- 
ally associated  with  the  Kurfurst  Moritz,  which  I 
ought  to  refer  to  and  illustrate.  Many  travellers  will 
remember  in  the  Cathedral  at  Freiburg  the  imposing 
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No.  X.— PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ELECTOR  CHRISTIAN  II,  ATTRIBUTKD  TO  ZACHARIAS  WELME 
THE  ARMOUR  IS  THAT  ILLUSTRATED  IN  NO.  XI,  BUT  WITH  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOURING 

monument  to  this  Elector,  surmounted  by  his  figure  sculptured  in 
white  marble ;  he  is  represented  clad  in  steel  kneeling  before  a  crucifix, 
and  in  the  same  memorial  chapel  by  a  suit  of  armour  (Fig.  v)  with 
sword  and  dagger,  all  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  they  were  worn  by  the  Freudenritter  at  the  funeral 
and  subsequently  presented  to  the  Chapter.  I  should  think  that  this 
part  of  the  tradition  is  true,  but  that  it  was  the  very  suit  which  the 
Elector  was  wearing  when  he  was  killed  in  action  is  perhaps  romantic 
colouring.  In  any  case  the  armour  was  no  doubt  delivered  out  of  the 
Court  Armoury.  Research  into  the  documentary  evidence  about  this 
suit  has  been  made  by  Herr  Haenel  and  published  in  an  article  in 
the  Zeitschriftfur  Wqffen-Kunde  (vol.  X,  p.  169),  in  which  he  illustrated 
the  monument,  armour,  and  various  textile  pieces  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  Elector  as  having  been  worn  by  him  in  the  battle. 
Moritz's  successor  August  (1526-86)  is  to  be  seen  represented  in  a  por- 
trait (No.  vii)  in  Dresden  by  Zacharias  Welme.  It  is  signed  ^.W.F.  and 
dated  1586.  Of  the  armour  depicted  only  portions  are  now  preserved 
(No.  vi).  The  suit  appears  to  be  c.  1570.  The  sword  in  the  portrait  is 
still  preserved  and  is  illustrated  in  Haenel's  Kostbare  Waffen  (plate  41). 
A  second  armour  of  August  in  Dresden  is  attributed  to  Jorg  Seusen- 
hofer;  it  is  a  crested  suit,  presented  to  August  by  Ferdinand  of  the 
Tirol,  either  in  return  for  the  two  suits  of  Johann  Freidrich  and  Moritz 
or  the  tilting-suit,  similar  to  one  of  his  own,  which  August  gave  to  Fer- 
dinand. Yet  two  more  of  August's  armours  are  still  at  Dresden;  both 
are  of  landsknecht  form,  one  being  dated  1546  with  etching  by  Peter 
Speier,  and  the  other  of  1567  with  etching  by  Wolf  Speier.  The  breast 


of  the  latter  is  etched  with  the  figure  of  a 
kneeling  knight,  which  Haenel  suggests  may 
be  intended  as  a  portrait  of  August  himself. 
Another  portrait  dated  1592  at  Dresden, 
attributed  to  Zacharias  Welme,  represents 
Friedrich  Wilhclm  von  Sachsen  (d.  1602), 
Administrator  of  Naumburg,  grandson  of 
Johann  Friedrich  I  (No.  viii).  The  armour 
in  which  he  is  painted  is  a  characteristic  pro- 
duction of  the  workshop  of  Anton  Peffen- 
hauser  of  about  1580,  with  etched  and  gilt 
bands  and  scroll  work  on  a  blue-black 
ground.  The  armour  itself,  illustrated  in 
No.  ix,  has  now  been  cleaned  white,  which 
renders  identification  not  at  once  obvious. 
Unfortunately  no  portrait  seemingly  exists 


No  XL— ARMOUR  OF  CHRISTIAN  II  ABOUT  1580,  BY  ANTON 
PEFFENHAUSER,  WITH  A  LATE  CUIRASS  AND  OVERCLEANED 
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No  \n  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHANN  GEORG  I  IN  THE  ARMOUR  SHOWN  IN 
NO.  XV  :   THE  GREAVES  ARE  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE   ARTIST'S  FANCY 

ofChristi  1 1  I  (d.  I5gi),the  third  of  the  Albertine  Electors, 
armed  in  I  be  embossed  Italian  harness  of  the  latter  part  of 
t  he  Sixteen  I  h  Century  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Carlo 
Emanuele  of  Savoy.  His  successor,  Christian  II  (d.  1611), 
how<  \  er,  appears  in  a  portrait  attributed  to  Welme  (No. 
x  )  wearing  an  armour,  again  characteristic  Peffenhauser 
work,  pn  served  at  Dresden  (No.  xi).  In  this,  too,  the  ground 
colouring  has  been  removed,  and  the  lost  cuirass  replaced 
by  an  ungainly  cuirassier's  back  and  breast  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  or  early  Eighteenth  Century. 

Two  armours  of  Johann  Georg  I  (d.  1656),  Christian's 
brother  and  successor,  the  amiable  but  weak  ruler,  whose 
vacillating  policy  resulted  in  his  country  being  pillaged 
first  by  Wallenstein  and  then  by  the  Swedes,  are  at  Dres- 
den, while  two  portraits  show  him  wearing  them.  The  first 
of  these  armours  is  richly  gilt,  embossed  and  chased  (No. 
xv),  and  on  the  strength  of  an  account  of  1604  has  been 


identified  as  the  work  of  Heinrich  Knopf  of  Munster.  The 
portrait  (No.  xii)  furnishes  an  interesting  instance  of  that 
artistic  licence,  common  at  the  period,  which  produces 
many  pitfalls  for  the  art-historian  and  antiquary.  The 
armour  is  depicted  as  cap-a-pie,  completed  with  embossed 
greaves  and  sabatons.  The  detailed  Inventory  of  1608  does 
not,  however,  mention  these  defences,  and  they  do  not 
exist  in  the  actual  armour,  those  on  the  mounted  figure 
being  plain  even  to  the  toe-caps,  and  evidently  associated 
with  it. 

The  second  portrait  (No.  xiii)  shows  him  in  an  armour 
(No.  xiv)  which  bears  the  date  1622  and  the  mark  'H.R.' 
of  Heinrich  Ringler  of  Augsburg.  The  scheme  of  decora- 
tion includes  trophies  of  arms,  cannon  and  musical  instru- 
ments, and  the  Elector's  initials  engraved  and  gilt  on  a 
blue-black  ground.  This  armour  was  used  at  the  Elector's 
funeral,  when  it  was  worn  by  his  Freudenritter. 


No  XIII —PORTRAIT  OF  JOHANN  GEORG  AS  AN  OLD  MAN  WEARING 
THE   BLACK  AND    GILT   CAP-A-PIE    ARMOUR    ILLUSTRATED    IN   NO.  XIV 
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No.  XIV. — ARMOUR  OF  JOHANN  GEORG  I  BUILT  IN  1622 
BY  HEINRICH  KINGLEK  OF  AUGSBURG  :  NOW  AT  DRESDEN 


His  son  and  successor,  Johann  Gcorg  II 
(d.  1 680) ,  appears  in  a  portrait  (No.  xvii)  wear- 
ing a  typical  armour  of  about  1640- 1650,  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  rivets  and  embossed 
with  flowers  and  sprays  treated  hieroglyphi- 
cally.  A  terminus  a  quo  for  the  date  of  this  por- 
trait is  furnished  by  the  ribbon  and  Lesser 
George  of  the  Garter,  an  honour  conferred 
on  the  Elector  in  1669.  According  to  the  In- 
ventory of  1689  this  armour  (No.  xvi)  was 
built  by  Christian  Miiller,  an  armourer  to  the 
Saxon  Court. 

A  second  armour  in  the  Johanneum,  a 
corslet  or  half-armour,  would  also  appear  to 
have  been  made  for  Johann  Georg  II,  since 
the  gorget  associated  with  it  is  engraved  with 
the  Garter  (Haenel,  pi.  23),  and  an  entry  in 
the  Inventory  of  1689  would  also  seem  to  re- 
fer to  it.  An  interesting  miniature  by  H.  W. 
Schober  of  1679  shows  the  Elector  wearing 
the  Robes  of  the  Order,  which  are  reported 
to  be  those  now  in  the  State  Collection.  This, 
however,  seems  unlikely,  as  Mr.  Nevinson 
pointed  out  in  The  Connoisseur  for  May 
1939.  They  are  probably  those  of  Johann 
Georg  IV,  elected  to  the  Order  in  1692. 

To  approach  English  armours  or  armours 


with  English  associations  in  the  same  way  that  I 
have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  notes  to  treat 
those  of  the  Saxon  Electors  presents  difficulties 
that  armour  lovers  have  long  realised.  The  root 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual make-up  of  the  average  Englishman.  He 
is  no  sentimentalist,  no  ancestor-worshipper, 
and  has  little  or  no  respect  for  antiquity  as 
such.  The  concrete  survivals  of  the  past  that 
have  come  down  to  him  he  is  inclined  to  lump 
together,  consciously  or  unconsciously  as — to 
use  an  eighteenth-century  phrasing — 'curi- 
osities of  the  Gothik  age.'  And  for  him  fine 
armours  and  splendid  swords  are  not  emblems 
of  a  glorious  past,  monuments  to  his  forbears, 
and  by  extension  palladia  upon  which  the 
continued  greatness  of  his  country  depends; 
they  are  just  so  much  old  iron  that  looks  well 
in  an  old  house,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
own  one,  and  equally  well  in  a  museum  if  he 
does  not.  Despite  World  War  Number  One, 
and  those  other  lesser  but  equally  bloody  and 
destructive  conflicts  that  the  Hun  and  the 
would-be  dictators  of  the  last  three  ce  ituries 
have  loosed  upon  a  distracted  Europe,  the 
array  of  portraits  and  panoplies  just  illustrated 
represent  but  a  tithe  of  those  that  still  survive 


No.  XV.— ARMOUR  OF  JOHANN  GEORG  I  BY  HEINRICH 
KNOPF  OF  MONSTER  :   THE   GREAVES    ARE  ASSOCIATED 
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upon  the  Continent,  in  many  instances  still  in  close  associa- 
tion. Throughout  the  British  Isles,  save  only  at  Windsor, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  single  family  can  claim  to  possess 
an  ancestral  armour  together  with  a  portrait  of  its  one- 
time owner  wearing  it,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  in 
four  centuries  these  islands  have  had  within  their  bound- 
aries not  more  than  twenty  years  of  war.  Our  irreplaceable 
losses  are  not  due  to  the  actions  of  our  enemies  but  to  our 
own  indifference,  to  our  neglect  of  our  artistic  birthright, 
to  our  admiration  of  the  masterpieces  of  every  country  but 
our  own,  and  in  recent  times  to  the  Inland  Revenue  that 
has  no  pity  for  those  who  by  their  birth  are  the  involuntary 
custodians  of  a  great  national  heritage,  the  epitome  and 
the  ensigns  of  our  achievements. 

On  the  Continent  one  can  only  fear  that  matters  will 


No.  XVI.— EMBOSSED  BLACK  ARMOUR  OF  JOHANN  GEORG  II  BUILT  BY 
CHRISTIAN  MOLI.hr,  ARMOURER  TO  THE   SAXON  COURT  ABOUT  1640-50 


No.  XVII.— PORTRAIT  OF  JOHANN  GEORG  II  WEARING  THE  CAP-  \  I 
ARMOUR    ILLUSTRATED    IN    NO.    XVI,    PAINTED    SHORTLY    AFTER  » 


be  worse.  Bliicher's  apologists  have  always  mainland 
that  he  never  said  that  London  would  be  a  grand  pi  e 
to  plunder;  that  he  merely  characterised  it  as  a  lot  of  d 
rubbish.  The  German  language  is  often  convenient  in  t  i 
the  Hun  can  say  two  contradictory  things  at  once,  <  d 
mean  the  one  that  suits  his  own  ends  best.  The  Germ  s 
in  this  way  have  not  and  are  not  robbing  their  1  e 
enemies  and  still  more  recent  allies;  they  are  merely  - 
moving  the  rubbish  that  any  right-minded  people  sho'd 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of.  But  what  will  be  left  for  the  enj  - 
ment  and  instruction  of  future  generations  when  e 
hordes  of  the  modern  Attila  have  finished  their  good  w  - 
as  salvage  collectors  to  Europe,  how  much  they  can  e 
forced  to  disgorge,  no  man  can  tell.  Of  one  thing  one  n 
be  certain — so  many  threads  in  the  great  tapestry  of  1  - 
tory  will  have  been  cut  that  its  pattern  will  have  been  - 
stroyed  past  anyone's  repairing.  The  loss  of  the  evident 
upon  which  history,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  based  is  H 
enough;  but  the  utter  destruction  of  historical  trut  , 
which  have  lain  concealed  awaiting  discovery  for  c  - 
turies,  is  tragic  beyond  thinking — it  is  a  disaster  that  > 
human  ingenuity  can  remedy. 
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WILLIAM    EVANS   OF  ETON 

DRAWING  MASTER,  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTER 

AND  SPORTSMAN 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 


IF  a  water-colour  painter  might 
have  chosen  the  place  and  time 
of  his  birth  he  could  not  have 
done  better,  perhaps,  than  Eton  in 
the  year  1798.  The  neighbourhood 
was  still  remote  from  the  Metropolis, 
the  water-meadows  had  not  been 
scarred  by  arterial  roads.  The  motor- 
charabanc  was  as  yet  a  dream  in  the 
minds  of  busybodies.  Eton,  itself,  was 
the  perfect  water-colour  in  light  red, 
golden  ochre  and  delicate  green. 
Architectural  incongruity  had  not 
yet  blinded  many  a  vista.  Though 
changes  were  to  come  fairly  soon  they 
came  not  before  Evans  had  learned 
the  rustic  and  urban  scene  with  which . 
his  name  was  to  be  associated. 

In  1798  Girtin,  Turner,  Cotman, 
De  Wint  and  John  Varley  were  as- 
serting their  genius  in  the  new  style 
of  water-colour  painting  which  was 
to  have  a  profound  effect  on  a  host 
of  followers,  and  Evans,  not  least  of 
the  next  generation  of  artists,  was  to 
benefit  by  their  vigorous  vision. 

He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Evans, 
Lrawing  Master  at  Eton  College. 
That  Samuel  Evans  had  some  con- 
nexion with  Windsor  Castle  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  two  models,  of  a  Bull 
and  a  Cow,  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Drawing  Schools,  bear  the  in- 
scription,'Given  to  my  father,  Samuel 
Evans,  in  1795,  by  H.R.H.  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  III, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem.' 

William  Evans  joined  the  school 
as  an  Oppidan  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  left  at  fifteen.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession  and  made 
some  tentative  studies  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  his  father's  health  failing 
he  assisted  and  eventually  succeeded 
him  as  Drawing  Master.  Among  the 
family  manuscripts  is  an  interesting 
record  by  William  Evans's  daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Fenn,  which  reveals  the 
determined  character  of  the  man. 
She  wrote,  'Though  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  work,  he  went  into  the 
Drawing  School  and  worked  so  per- 
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sistently  and  diligently  that  in  a  very  few  years  he  was 
master  of  his  position.  "At  first,"  he  said,  "the  older  boys 
knew  more  of  drawing  than  he  did,"  but  this  did  not  dis- 
courage him,  and  allowing  himself  only  four  hours'  sleep 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  art.' 

He  profited  by  some  lessons  from  Peter  de  Wint,  catch- 
ing the  true  accent  of  water-colour  painting  from  an  artist 
with  whom  he  obviously  had  much  in  common.  It  was  in 
1823,  at  the  age  of  25,  that  he  was  appointed  Drawing 
Master  at  Eton.  The  previous  year  he  had  married  Jane 
Mary  Jackson  of  Droxford,  Hants,  and  the  young  couple 
set  up  house  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cottage  in  Keate's 
Lane.  This  was  to  be  Evans's  home  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  Cottage,  a  picturesque,  double-fronted  eight- 
eenth-century building,  with  a  tiled  roof  and  finely  carved 
entrance,  is  still  much  as  it  was  in  the  artist's  time. 
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In  the  'twenties  of  last  century  the  position  of  Drawing 
Master  at  a  public  school  was  probably  not  so  strenuous 
an  occupal  ion  as  it  has  become  in  recent  times.  Certainly, 
William  E\  ans,  energetic  and  systematic  as  he  was,  must 
have  found,  considerable  leisure  to  develop  his  own  genius, 
since  his  con  ident  style  in  landscape  and  figure  could  not 
have  been  achieved  without  much  concentration  and 
practice.  To  an  artist  of  his  social  disposition,  life  at  Eton 
with  its  tradition,  festivals,  sports  and  pageant  of  youth 
must  have  been  a  ceaseless  round  of  enjoyment.  He  en- 
tered into  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  nature,  and  thus  he  kept  his  own  youth, 
strength,  courage  and  idealism  proof  against  many  per- 
sonal tragedies  and  disappointments  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  most  poignant  of  these  occurred  when  the  artist  was 
37.  His  wife  died  after  giving  birth  to  twins,  leaving  her 
husband  with  an  already  large  family. 

I  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Fenn's  manuscript:  'When 


many  men  of  his  age,  suddenly  left  with  ten  children,  might 
well  have  given  way  he  undertook  the  responsibility  of  a 
large  boarding  house.'  In  the  early  years  of  this  enterprise, 
with  its  financial  and  other  problems,  Evans's  opportuni- 
ties for  painting  must  have  been  curtailed.  But  he  had 
already  proved  himself  a  distinguished  water-colour  painter 
by  his  election  as  Associate  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  So- 
ciety in  1828  and  as  a  full  member  in  1830. 

The  business  of  running  a  House  at  Eton,  especially  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  the  scholars, 
was  an  onerous  task.  It  would  seem  that  boarders,  prior 
to  his  time,  had  to  be  content  with  a  somewhat  rough  and 
casual  style  unless  they  happened  to  be  rich  and  could 
afford  the  luxuries  that  wealth  could  command.  William 
Evans,  ably  assisted  by  his  daughter  Jane,  introduced  a 
touch  of  humanism  and  domestic  comfort  long  to  be  re- 
membered gratefully  by 
those  boys  who  lived  in  their 
House.  The  appointments, 
furniture  and  meals,  the 
kindly  discipline,  the  mutual 
confidence  between  the  Mas- 
ter and  his  boarders,  were  a 
welcome,  progressive  move 
in  educational  methods. 
They  believed  in  trusting  the 
boys,  who  repaid  this  trust 
with  affection  and  respect. 
Evans's  House  remains  to- 
day a  practical  memorial  to 
the  artist.  In  the  large  and 
lofty  hall,  designed  as  a  con- 
genial rendezvous  for  the 
scholars,  we  can  still  recap- 
ture the  grace  of  an  idea 
which  reflects  so  much  credit 
on  its  founder.  Jane  Evans, 
whose  portrait  by  Sargent 
expresses  a  shrewd  but  be- 
nevolent personality,  pre- 
sided over  the  House  until 
her  death,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  her  father's,  in  1906. 

A  notable  fact  about  many 
of  the  old  water-colourists  is 
that  they  were  men  who 
prided  themselves  on  combining  robust  and  masculine 
qualities  with  a  sensitive  intelligence.  In  Evans's  case,  par- 
ticularly, the  athlete  and  the  aesthete  went  together.  He  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  of  great  strength  and  interested  in  every 
kind  of  sport.  He  was  a  member  of  that  rare  society  called 
Psychrolutes.  The  rule  was  that  one  had  to  bathe  alfresco 
daily  from  November  to  March.  The  leader  and  professors 
were  renowned  for  skill  in  swimming  and  diving,  and  the 
season  concluded  with  a  presidential  address  on  the  river 
bank  'to  which  Psychrolutes  listened  in  dripping  state  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  towel  was  permitted.'  In  this  wax- 
Evans  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  river  in  all  its  atmo- 
spheric moods,  a  knowledge  of  exceptional  value  to  him  in 
depicting  the  aquatic  occasions  which  are  part  of  Eton  life. 

Like  his  father  Samuel,  William  enjoyed  royal  patron- 
age. Queen  Victoria,  who  always  took  a  great  interest  in 
Eton,  bought  several  of  his  drawings.  One  of  them,  en- 
titled A  Ferry  on  the  Toy,  in  the  Windsor  Collection, 
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was  acquired  in  187 1,  and 
is  thus  a  late  work.  The 
Queen  presented  the  artist 
with  a  sumptuous  paint- 
box, a  gift  still  cherished  by 
his  grandson.  The  artist's 
association  with  the  Royal 
Family  was  a  long  and 
happy  one.  He  was  fre- 
quently the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  in  Scotland, 
where  his  sporting  prowess 
found  expression  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  in 
shooting  and  fishing.  Entries 
in  his  diary  during  the  'for- 
ties are  reminiscent  of  days 
on  the  moors,  and  many  a 
brace  of  grouse  or  other 
game  fell  to  a  marksman 
whose  eye  was  all  the  keener 
for  looking  so  intently  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  It 
is  said  that  Evans  could 
catch  salmon  where  every- 
body else  failed. 

In  so  privileged  a  position  Evans  was  not  more  con- 
cerned with  his  own  success  than  with  the  good  fortune  and 
good  name  of  art.  He  always  strove  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  was  he  who  pleaded  its  claim  to  part  of  the  new 
Burlington  House,  though  unfortunately  this  was  frus- 
trated. In  various  letters  that  I  have  seen  Evans  shows  a 
devotion  to  the  O.W.S.  which  well  merited  the  remark  of 
Frederick  Tayler  (President  from  1858  to  1 871), 'No  mem- 
ber, no  six  members  have  done  so  much  .  .  .  for  it  as  you 
have,  and  God  grant  that  you  may  live  to  do  much  more.' 
Not  only  publicly  but  privately  he  always  had  the  welfare 
of  artists  at  heart,  and  many 
a  colleague  or  his  depend- 
ants benefited  by  his  influen- 
tial and  discreet  assistance. 
He  relinquished  his  drawing 
mastership  at  Eton  in  the 
year  1853,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Samuel 
T.  G.  Evans,  who  also  be- 
came a  member  of  the 
O.W.S.  From  that  year  he 
was  free  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  creative  work. 

Though  he  was  most  at 
home  in  the  royal  and  an- 
cient world  of  Windsor  and 
Eton,  Evans,  like  other 
water-colourists  of  his  time, 
travelled  in  search  of  fresh 
subjects  for  his  brush. 
Among  the  hundred  draw- 
ings which  he  exhibited  at 
the  O.W.S.  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  membership 
are  subjects  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Hampshire  and  Dor- 
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set.  The  Isle  of  Arran  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  pro- 
vided him  with  several  characteristic  works,  one  of  which 
was  probably  the  view  of  Lismore  Castle  in  the  county  of 
Waterford  which  was  painted  for  the  Queen  in  1840.  In 
1845,  when  his  namesake,  William  Evans  of  Bristol,  be- 
came an  associate  of  the  O.W.S.,  the  former  decided  to 
call  himself  Evans  of  Eton  to  avoid  confusion. 

I  have  referred  to  his  visits  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl  at 
Blair  Castle  and  Dunkeld.  They  became  a  regular  feature 
of  his  life  from  the  year  1847,  and  this,  which  might  be 
called  his  second  period,  is  rich  in  Highland  scenes.  Divid- 
ing his  time  between  painting  and  sport,  Evans  was  hap- 
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pily  able  to  identify  himself  with  the 
Gaelic  spirit.  A  photograph  taken 
of  him  at  this  time  shows  the  artist, 
a  tall  and  massive  figure,  wearing 
the  Highland  costume. 

Some  of  his  Scottish  drawings  were 
done  on  tinted  paper  with  a  frequent 
use  of  body-colour.  His  exhibits  in 
the  year  1867  indicate  an  entirely 
new  field  of  vision.  The  artist  had 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Riviera, 
gathering  sketches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Remo  which  provided 
him  with  subjects  until  he  returned  in 
1873  to  his  Scottish  scenes.  In  all  he 
showed  240  drawings  at  the  O.W.S. 

While  sketching  in  Yorkshire  he 
met  with  an  accident  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  Standing  back 
the  better  to  see  his  drawing,  Evans 
slipped  down  an  incline  and  frac- 
tured his  jaw.  He  never  fully  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  but  con- 
tinued to  work,  exhibiting  to  the  end. 
An  entry  in  his  diary  for  the  year 
1873  is  typical  of  this  veteran  water- 
colour  painter,  then  aged  76.  'Went  to  study  a  tree  which 
has  burnt,  on  Friday,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Beeches 
(Burnham  Beeches).  It  has  fallen  grandly — and  intend  to 
make  careful  studies  of  it.'  The  drawing  which  is  repro- 
duced in  this  article  is  evidence  of  the  remarkable  vigour 
of  an  artist  nearing  his  eightieth  year. 

His  daughter  records  that  F.  G.  Cotman,  son  of  John 
Sell  Cotman,  stayed  with  Evans  during  his  last  weeks,  and 
painted  his  portrait.  None  could  believe  that  he  was  in  his 
eightieth  year.  'His  hair  was  scarcely  grey,  and  though 
very  infirm  physically  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  all  round  him.  He  spent  his  afternoons  in  a 
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large  invalid  chair  drawn  up  to  the  large  French  window 
overlooking  his  garden,  and  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
watching  the  cloud  effects  in  the  western  sky.'  He  died  in 
the  Cottage  on  December  31st,  1877. 

William  Evans  (of  Eton)  was  an  artist  very  versatile  in 
the  water-colour  method.  His  command  of  all  kinds  of 
landscape,  and  crowds  of  figures,  proves  not  only  unre- 
mitting study  but  resource  and  courage  in  tackling  prob- 
lems not  easily  solved  in  this  intractable  medium.  One 
can  point,  of  course,  to  his  limitations.  He  had  none  of  the 
fine  austerity  to  be  seen  in  Girtin's  later  work,  nor  the 
imagination  and  passionate  approach  to  nature  and  archi- 
tecture that  Turner  displays.  Nor 
was  he  so  ingenious  and  audacious  a 
sketcher  as  De  Wint.  None  the  less, 
Evans  was  a  definite  personality  in 
art.  His  work  is  infused  with  a  deep 
sincerity  and  a  love  of  the  truly  pic- 
turesque. His  water-colours,  Montem 
in  the  School-Yard,  and  The  Playing 
Fields,  show  that  Evans  had  not  a 
little  of  the  grand  manner,  and  in 
other  circumstances  might  have  be- 
come a  great  oil  painter.  Architec- 
ture, landscape,  figures,  many  of  the 
latter  actual  portraits  of  participants 
in  these  events,  are  rendered  with 
commendable  skill. 

What  Venice  meant  to  certain 
eighteenth-century  Italian  artists, 
Windsor  and  the  Thames  must  have 
meant  to  William  Evans,  and  there 
are  water-colours  by  him,  notably 
one  of  Windsor  Castle,  showing  the 
boating  throng  on  the  river,  which 
have  something  of  the  gay  magnifi- 
cence of  an  Adriatic  festival.  The 
Castle  on  the  hill  half  in  sunlight  and 
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shadow,  the  warm,  grey  clouds,  the 
competing  boats,  the  coloured  throng 
of  spectators  compose  a  subject  of 
haunting  beauty.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  figures,  movement, 
organization  of  colour  and  values  the 
artist  has  excelled  in  an  extremely 
complex  subject,  one  that  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  any  water-colourist. 
The  drawing  can  claim  to  be  among 
the  most  charming  in  our  experience. 

The  one  entitled  Glen  Tilt,  Perth- 
shire, painted  in  1856,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  delicacy  very 
true  to  scene  and  atmosphere.  The 
emphasis  on  the  dark  tree  in  the 
centre  is  in  appropriate  contrast  to 
the  shimmer  of  the  water  immediate- 
ly before  it.  The  trees  to  the  right, 
slightly  touched  in  with  raw  and 
burnt  sienna,  make  a  harmonious 
warm-colour  note  against  a  cold 
deep  blue  of  the  water  to  the  left  of 
the  picture,  and  the  powerful  wash 
of  burnt  sienna  and  blue  in  the  fore- 
ground. Here  and  there  lights  are 

scraped  out.  A  Scottish  Scene  has  the  appearance  of  a 
highly  finished  drawing  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  dashing  sketch 
in  raw  sienna,  touches  of  lake  and  a  few  essential  darks.  A 
Ferry  on  the  Tay  is  a  late  and  more  carefully  wrought  ex- 
periment of  a  sunset  effect.  Said  to  be  Evans's  last  work, 
the  Fallen  Tree,  Burnham  Beeches  is  a  study  with  something 
of  the  colour  brilliance  of  a  Samuel  Palmer.  The  artist  was 
much  impressed  with  this  elegiac  subject,  and  the  tree's 
life  and  death  are  noted  in  direct  touches  of  burnt  sienna 
on  the  dead  branch  partly  obscured  by  smoke,  and  the 
fresh  golden  green  of  the  leaves  on  the  still  living  upper 
branches  of  the  tree  on  the  left  of 
the  drawing. 

Evans's  versatility  is  seen  again 
in  the  drawing  of  The  Keeper's  Lodge 
in  Hyde  Park.  Here  he  has  used  a 
pen  line  as  a  foundation  for  his 
wash,  and  the  crisp  way  in  which 
he  has  touched  in  the  roof  tiles, 
fence  and  figures  shows  how  ac- 
complished he  was  with  the  point. 
Though  this  is  only  a  sketch  and 
has  no  pretence  to  pictorial  con- 
tent or  composition  it  is  an  attrac- 
tive example  of  Evans's  direct, 
open-air  sketching.  He  was  obvious- 
ly interested  in  the  curious  rusticity 
of  this  Lodge,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  park  in  the  centre 
of  London  could  offer  so  excep- 
tional a  subject.  But  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens  were  and 
still  are  wonderfully  rich  in  themes 
for  the  water-colour  artist. 

My  acknowledgments  are  made 
to  H.M.  The  King  for  gracious 
permission  to  reproduce  Ferry  on  the 
Toy;  to  Mr.  W.  Sidney  V.  Evans, 
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himself  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Evans  family  to  be 
Drawing  Master  ,at  Eton,  for  kindly  permission  to  study 
certain  family  records,  and  to  reproduce  three  of  the 
drawings  from  his  collection;  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Menzies  Jones, 
the  present  Drawing  Master  at  Eton;  to  Mr.  Owen  F.  Mors- 
head,  D.S.O.,  M.V.O.,  M.C.,  for  consulting  the  Windsor 
Castle  Catalogues,  and  for  valuable  suggestions;  to  Miss 
N.  Q.  Radcliffe-Platt;  to  Major  Gambier  Parry's  book, 
Annals  of  an  Eton  House;  to  J.  L.  Roget's  History  of  the 
Old  Water  Colour  Society ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Hindle,  Curator  of 
the  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Blackburn. 
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OLD  Mistress  Penn  was  dead. 
She  had  been  dead  for  between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  and,  in  any  material  sense,  we  can 
safely  say  there  was  precious  little  left  of  her.  A  tomb,  a 
pin,  and  a  hank  of  hair  survived  with  scarce  the  echo  of 
a  memory.  Her  face,  once  fresh  and  young,  then  squared 
and  sagged  by  age,  had  hardened  to  sepulchral  stone.  Her 
reputation  had  shrunk  to  a  paragraph,  her  power  to  the 
marshalled  splendours  of  a  shield  of  arms.  Of  Sibill  Penn 
herself  nothing  else  remained. 
Or  did  it  ? 

But  let  s  begin  the  story  at  the  proper  end.  I  have,  as 
it  happens,  a  species  of  family  interest  in  Mistress  Penn's 
reputed  shade,  and  to  treat  that  quite  important  old  lady 
as  though  she  had  never  been  embodied  strikes  me  as 
being  a  thought  uncivil. 

Sibill  Pen,  or  Penn,  or  Penne — the  most  familiar  spelling 
of  the  name  is  here  preferred — was  a  daughter  of  William 
Hampden  of  Dunton  (Duddington)  and  Wingrave  in 
county  Bucks,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edmund  Hamp- 
den, knight,  of  Woodstock.  Her  mother,  Audrey,  was  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Richard  Hampden 
of  Kimble,  so  that  on  both  sides  Sibill  came  of  branches  of 
the  parent  stock  that  was  to  bear  the  patriot  who  received 
his  mortal  hurt  at  Chalgrove  Field. 


Of  Mistress  Penn's  father,  who 
died  in  1521,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  willed  £100  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters.  There  were  two  sons  also, 
Richard  and  John.  Richard  became 
Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and,  dying  in  1567,  left  instruc- 
tions for  his  heart  to  be  buried  at 
Hartwell  and  his  body  at  Great 
Kimble,  thus  following  a  practice  of 
piecemeal  inhumation  derived  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  A  similar  course 
was  adopted  when  Sir  Henry  Syd- 
ney's heart  was  taken  in  its  leaden 
urn  to  Ludlow  (1586);  but  Sir 
Henry's  place  in  the  story  must  await 
our  pleasure. 

Meanwhile,  Sibill  Hampden  had 
espoused  David  Penn  of  Penn  and 
borne  him  a  family.  Besides  two 
daughters — Mary  Sir  George  Peck- 
ham's  wife,  and  Margaret  who  mar- 
ried Sir  George  Gifford  of  Claydon, 
Bucks — there  was  John  who  died  in 
1597,  having  carried  on  the  line. 
From  him  descended  the  later  Pens 
or  Penns  of  Penn,  and  readers  who 
know  the  parish  church  of  that 
peaceful  Buckinghamshire  village 
will  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  various  Pen  brasses  there. 

It  was  this  race  of  Pen  or  Penn  with  which  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  believed  he  was  con- 
nected by  ties  of  blood.  As  much  is  claimed  by  his  father's 
epitaph  in  the  Bristol  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff — the 
sculptured  tablet  with  the  Admiral's  mortuaries  above  it; 
but  nobody  has  been 
able  to  establish  a  link 
between  the  Bucking- 
hamshire house  and 
'The  Founder's'  West 
of  England  ancestry. 

Mistress  Penn's  ap- 
pointment as  'dry 
norrice'  to  dread  King 
Harry's  heir  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been 
contrived  by  the  Syd- 
ney or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  Sidney  interest  at 
the  Tudor's  Court. 
Sir  William  Sydney, 
grantee  of  Penshurst, 
who  had  commanded 
the  English  right  at 
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Flodden,  was  a  person  of  much  consideration.  As  Chamberlain  and 
Steward  of  the  infant  Prince's  household,  he  would  have  a  'say'  in 
such  advancements.  Moreover,  Sir  William's  first  cousin  was  no  less 
than  that  mighty  prince,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had 
married  King  Harry's  younger  sister,  the  widowed  queen  of  France.* 
Such  a  connexion  counted. 

Of  course,  one  very  important  personage  had  to  be  solicited:  my 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  better  remembered  as  the  spoliator  Thomas  Crom- 
well (later  created  Earl  of  Essex).  Letters  from  Sydney  to  Cromwell, 
seeking  the  appointment  of  dry-nurse  to  Prince  Edward  for  a  protegee, 
are  preserved  in  State  Papers,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  'my 
sistre'  or  'my  wyfe's  syster' — terms  then  often  used  in  a  looser  sense 
than  now  f — refer  to  Mistress  Penn.  Anyhow,  it  was  that  lady  who 
secured  the  appointment,  thus  becoming  foster-mother  to  the  future 
King  Edward  VI,  then  nearly  a  twelvemonth  old.  We  have  what 
looks  like  a  clear  allusion  to  her  by  Sydney's  son  and  heir  Sir  Henry, 
the  great  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  who  fathered  the  hero  of  Zut- 
phen.  After  recording  how  he  himself  was  brought  up  with  the  sickly 
royal  cub,  Sir  Henry  adds  his  other  links  with  Edward's  entourage. 
Sir  Henry's  'near  kinswoman'  was  the  Prince's  'only  nurse,'  Sir 
Henry's  father  his  Chamberlain  and  his  mother  Edward's  governess. 
And  as  for  Sir  Henry's  aunt,  she  was  'in  such  place  as  among  meaner 
personages  is  called  a  dry  nurse;  for  from  the  time  he  left  sucking, 
she  continually  lay  in  bed  with  him,  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
women's  government.'  % 

That  Sibill  herself  made  bold  to  solicit  Cromwell  when  she  wanted 
something  worth  while  is  shown  by  her  request  for  a  grant  of  Missen- 
den  monastery.  This  suggests  that  she  went  in  no  fear  of  the  evils 


KING  EDWARD  VI  :  SCHOOL  OK  HOLBEIN  :  PANEL  (SIGHT  12 
IN.  X  16J  IN.)  JONES  COLLECTION  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUS. 


MRS.  PENN'S  SON  JOHN  PEN  (1597)  AND  HIS  WIFE  :  BRASS  IN  PENN  CHURCH,  BUCKS 
FROM  A  RUBBING  IN  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  CROWN  COPYRIGHT  RESERVED 


reputedly  attendant  on  the  fruits  of  sacrilege. 
What  she  seems  actually  to  have  obtained  was 
a  grant  of  Beamond  (or  Beaumond)  and  the 
rectory  of  Little  Missenden;  but  we  need  not  go 
into  that. 

Under  Sibill,  as  the  Prince's  dry  nurse,  were, 
for  instance,  the  Prince's  four  'rockers'  to  whom, 
in  1539-40,  the  Princess  Mary  (afterwards  Queen 
Mary  I)  gave  'iiij  gilt  spoons,  which  cost  xliijs.' 
From  the  same  Privy  Purse  expenses,  we  know 
that  the  Princess  made  a  gift  to  the  Prince's  nurse 
of  'v  yerdes  of  yeolowe  satten  at  vijs.  vjd.  the 
yerde.' 

Among  the  New  Year's  day  'Rewardes'  of 
1548,  in  the  first  year  of  the  young  sixth  Ed- 
ward's reign,  occur  the  items :  'to  maistres  Penn 
in  Bukingham  shire  the  Kinges  norce  servaunt 
.  .  .  xs,'  and  'to  maistris  Penn's  servaunt  .  .  .  xs.' 
In  1556,  the  list  of  New  Year's  gifts  to  Queen 
Mary,  as  she  had  by  then  become,  includes  the 
entry:  'Mrs.  Penne,  that  was  King  Edwardes 
nurse,  gave  six  handkercheves  edged  with  pas- 
samyne  of  gold  and  silke.' 

Mistress  Penn  seems  to  have  gained  King  Hal's 
confidence.  She  enjoyed  the  trust  and  affection 

*  See  Portrait  of  an  Ancestress  (The  Connoisseur,  December 
>93°)- 

f  Cp.  Sam  Weller's  allusions  to  his  'mother-in-law  (step- 
mother). In  earlier  sources,  the  use  of 'cousin'  for,  say,  nephew 
or  niece,  is  well  known  to  genealogists.  (Sir  William  Sydney 
married  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Hugh  Pagenham,  and  widow  of 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam  (who  fell  at  Flodden),  eldest  brother  of 
William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton,  K.G). 
J  I  quote  from  the  source  most  easily  accessible  by  me  at  the 
time  of  writing— Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady) :  Sacha- 
rissa  ( 1 893) . 
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of  his  royal  son  Edward,  whose  real  mother,  Jane  Seymour,  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  birth.  To  Edward,  Jane  was  a  figure 
of  hearsay,  a  portrait  by  Holbein,  a  coat  of  many  quarterings. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  royal  child  in  whom  the  lady  'norrice' 
aroused  liking.  In  her  latter  years,  she  was  kindly  entreated  by 
Edward's  half-sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  rooms  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  were  set  aside  for  her 
use.    They  have  since  known  other  distinguished  occupants. 

In  October  1562  Queen  Elizabeth,  sick  of  a  fever  at  Kings- 
ton, was  found  to  have  the  small-pox;  and  among  the  many 
smitten  was  Sibill  Penn,  who  died  at  Hampton  Court  Palace 
on  November  6th,  1562. 

They  dug  a  grave  for  her  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of 
Hampton  Church,  erecting  over  it  a  seemly  monument,  with  a 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased  beneath  a  canopy  supported 
by  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters.  On  this  characteristically 
Elizabethan  affair  were  carved  Sibill's  armorial  ensigns,  and 
the  following  epitaph: 


MONUMENT  AND  MORTUARIES  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLIAM  PENN  (£>.  1670,  THE 
FATHER  OF  THE  FOUNDER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA)  IN  ST.  MARY  REDCLIFF,  BRIS- 
TOL   •    PHOTO    BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF   THE   BRISTOL   DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 


SIR  HENRY  SYDNEY,  K.G.,  ARTIST  UNKNOWN  :  ON  PANEL  20}  IN.  X 
26J  IN.,  DATED  1573  :  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  CALLEKY,  LONDON 


PEN  HERE  IS  BROVGHT  TO  HOME,  THE  PLACE 

OF  LONGE  A  BODE 
WHOSE    VERTV    GVIDED    HATHE    HER  SHIPPE, 

IN  TO  THE  QVYET 
RODE 

A   MYRROR    OF    HER   TYME,    FOR  VERTVES  OF 

THE  MYNDE 

A   MATRONE   SVCHE   AS   IN    HER    DAYES,  THE 

LIKE  WAS  HERD  TO 
FIND 

NO    PLANT   OF    SERVILE   STOCKE,    A  HAMPDEN 

BY  DISCENT 

VNTO  WHOSE  RACE  3OO  YERES,  HATHE  FRENDLY 

FORTVNE  LENT 

TO  COWRTE  SHE  CALLED  WAS,  TO  FOSTER  VP  A 

KINGE 

WHOSE  HELPING  HAND  LONG  LINGRING,  SVTES,  TO 

SPEDIE  END  DID  BRING 
TWOO    QVENES    THAT    SCEPTER     BARE,  GAVE 

CREDYT  TO  THIS  DAME 
FVLL   MANYE   YERES   IN    COWRT    SHE  DWELT, 
WITHOVT  DISGRAC  OR  BLAME 
NO  HOWSE  NE  WORLDLY  WEALTHE,  ON  EARTHE 

SHE  DID  REGARDE 
BEFORE     ECHE     IOYE     YEA     AND      HER  LIFE, 
HER  PRINCES  HEALTH  PREFARD 
WHOSE     LONG     AND      LOYALL     LOVE,  WITH 
SKILFVLL  CARE  TO  SERVE 
WAS  SVCH  AS  DID  THROVGH  HEAVENLY'  HELP, 
HER  PRINCES  THANKES 
DESERVE 

WOOLDE    GOD    THE    GROVND    WERE  GRAFTE, 
WITH  TREES  OF  SVCHE  DELIGHT 
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CHARLES  BRANDON,  DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK,  K.G.,  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALL. 

THAT  IDELL  BRAINES  OF  FRVCTFVLL  PLANTES, 
MIGHT  FIND  IVST  CAVS  TO  WRIT 
AS   I   HAVE    PLYED    MY    PEN,  TO  PRAISE  THIS 

PEN  WITH  ALL 

WHO  LYETH  ENTOMBED  IN  THIS  GRAVE,  VNTILL 
THE  TROMPE  HER  CALL 
THIS  RESTINGE  PLACE  BEHOLDE,    NO  SVBIECT 

PLACE  TO  BALE  * 
TO    WHICHE    PERFORCE  YE  LOKERS  ON,  YOVR 
FLETINGE  BODYES  SHALE. 
*  *  *  * 

In  the  tempest  on  Friday,  August  17th,  1827,  Hampton 
Old  Church  was  struck  by  lightning.  It  was  a  'peculiar 
though  rather  picturesque  structure,'  and  among  its  earlier 
portions  the  chancel  still  exhibited  mediaeval  features.  A 
nice  new  Go-thick  fane  was  felt  to  be  preferable,  so  in  1829 
the  destroyers  were  loosed  on  the  ancient  riverside  fabric. 
Among  such  memorials  as  were  spared  was  Mistress  Penn's 
monument  which,  with  some  mutilation,  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  beneath  the  tower  staircase  leading  to 
the  organ  loft. 

When  opened,  her  grave  was  'found  to  contain  only  a 
little  yellow  hair  and  a  few  hair-pins.'  Thus  Henry  Ripley 
in  The  History  and  Topography  of  Hampton-on-  Thames  (1884). 
Ernest  Law,  in  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  Tudor 
Times  (1885)  tells  a  different  tale.  He  says  that  Mistress 
Penn's  'remains  were  scattered — though  one  account  de- 
clares that  all  that  was  found  under  the  monument  was  a 
hair-pin  and  a  little  hair,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that 
her  body  had  been  previously  removed.'  Be  that  as  it  may, 

*'Bale,'  signifying  grief  or  evil,  now  obsolete  in  this  form  though  surviving 
in  the  adjectival  'baleful.' 


'the  story  goes  that  immediately  after  the  shifting  of  Mrs. 
Penn's  monument,'  her  'ghost'  began  to  be  troublesome.* 
Strange  sounds  were  heard  'through  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  south-west  wing  of  the  palace,'  suggesting  a 
'woman  working  at  a  spinningwheel,  and  muttering  the 
while.'  t 

How  long  elapsed  before  something  was  done  to  abate 
the  nuisance  does  not  appear.  At  some  time,  however,  an 
investigation  was  held  and,  if  the  story  holds  good,  by  no 
less  than  the  Board  of  Works  itself.  The  wall  being  pierced 
at  the  point  of  disturbance,  a  forgotten  room  was  dis- 
covered. 

Now  comes  the  hair-raising  climax  of  this  incident.  In 
that  walled-up  room  were  found  'an  antique  spinning 
wheel  and  a  few  other  articles,'  and  below  the  treadle  of  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  floor-boards  were  worn  into  a  hole  as  though 
by  its  constant  use  .  .  .  !  % 

Nothing  further  was  noticed  until  about  five  or  six  years 
before  Law's  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  Tudor  Times. 
As  his  preface  is  dated  in  May,  1885,  we  may  suppose  it  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1879  or  1880  that, 
'according  to  the  ghost-story-tellers,  the  phenomena  were 
renewed,  and  have  since  become  increasingly  frequent  and 
startling.'  § 

What  Law  calls  'one  of  the  recorded  occurrences'  hap- 
pened 'about  four  years  ago,'  i.e.  about  1881,  when  a 
sentry  deserted  his  post  and  bolted  to  the  guardroom. 
Posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  haunted  room,  he  had  been 
horrified  by  a  ghostly  form  that  disappeared  through  the 
wall. 

*  Ernest  Law:  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  Tudor  Times  (1885). 
t  Ibid.  %  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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On  sundry  occasions  were  heard  the  'stealthy  tread'  of 
invisible  feet,  the  'low  whirring  of  an  unseen  spinning 
wheel,'  the  'mutterings  of  a  sepulchral  voice.' 

On  one  occasion,  a  'recent  arrival  at  the  palace,  and 
consequently  ignorant  of  the  legend,'  claimed  to  have  seen 
in  the  haunted  chamber  a  'tall,  gaunt  form,  dressed  in  a 
long,  grey  robe,  with  a  hood  over  her  head,  and  her  lanky 
hands  outstretched  before  her.'  *  At  this  time,  says  Law, 
the  existence  of  Mistress  Penn's  sepulchral  effigy  in  Hamp- 


OAK  PAN]  L  '  VED  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  JANE  SEYMOUR,  EDWARD  VI'S 
MOTHER  :  ENGLISH  C.  1536-7  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

ton  Church  was  'unknown  to  anyone  in  the  palace.'  Such 
was  the  prevalent  contempt  of  antiquities  in,  say,  the 
eightcen-eighties,  that  the  statement  cannot  be  ipso  facto 
dismissed.  Anyhow,  when  somebody  with  eyes  in  his  or 
her  head  did  draw  attention  to  the  effigy,  it  was  found  that 
it  'exactly  corresponded'  with  the  'ghost's'  appearance. 
From  that  moment,  an  acceptance  of  Mistress  Penn's 
haunting  seems  to  have  become  more  or  less  an  article  of 
faith  at  the  palace. 

*  Ernest  Law  :  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  in  Tudor  Times  (1885)- 


How  many  times  Mistress  Penn's  shade  has  been  'seen'  jj 
or  'heard'  can  only  be  conjectured.  Probably  more  in- 
stances have  occurred  than  have  found  their  way  into 
print,  but  I  take  the  liberty  to  revive  one  in  which  I  am 
specially  interested.  My  aunt,  the  Dowager  Lady  Swinfen, 
assures  me  she  has  seen  the  dead  'norrice,'  and  I  accept 
her  word  for  it. 

Her  written  statement,  made  at  my  request  and  dated 
September  19th,  1930,  records  how  on  the  afternoon  of  I 
May  19th,  1905,  she  with  my  uncle,  their  (elder)  daughter  I 
and  a  friend,  had  driven  over  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
strolled  in  the  palace  between  4  and  5  o'clock.  It  being  a 
Saturday,  they  mingled  with  a  holiday  crowd,  and  as  they 
were  going  along  a  gallery  my  aunt  noticed  a  child  in  a 
riding-habit,  -'walking  in  front,  and  a  little  to  my  left.  I 
was  lamenting  that  she  had  one  hip  higher  than  the  other, 
&  was  wishing  she  would  use  a  reversible  pummel  to 
rectify  it,  when  the  corner  of  my  right  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  pale  grey  figure  advancing.  It  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  never  before  had  I  seen  a  woman  so  frail  and  wan, 
when  she  overtook  us,  and  passed  through  the  back  of  a 
man  in  a  dark  overcoat  just  ahead  of  me.  She  wore  a  curi- 
ous head-dress  &  her  costume  was  strange  and  severe.' 

Bewildered,  my  aunt  took  the  first  opportunity  to  break 
from  the  crowd  and  question  a  near-by  attendant.  'He  was 
supercilious  &  rather  bored,  &  said — "Oh,  that  was  only 
the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Penn  .  .  .  she  is  often  seen  here."  ' 

At  that  time  my  aunt  had  not  heard  of  Sibill;  but  when  A 
she  acquired  a  copy  of  Law's  Short  History  of  Hampton 
Court,  she  found  in  it  a  'portrait' — and  recognized  from  it 
the  shade  she  had  seen  a  few  days  earlier. 

The  'portrait'  is  that  called  'Mrs.  Penn's  Ghost,'  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  first  appeared  in  Law's  book  of  1885.  No  ,A 
authority  is  cited  for  the  drawing.  It  may  have  been  partly 
based  on  descriptions  of  the  'ghost,'  but  it  suggests  an 
adaptation  from  Mistress  Penn's  effigy  in   Hampton  ' 
Church.  The  face  in  the  drawing  is  sharper  than  that  on  '1 
the  statue,  but  the  figure's  stiffness,  its  distorted  but  still  Ji 
praying  hands,  the  head's  forward  inclination  encouraged  . 
by  the  pillow  supporting  it  on  the  monument,  are  all 
characteristic  of  an  up-ended  recumbent  effigy.  If  the  de- 
tails vary,  the  general  likeness  is  unmistakeable. 

You  may  fancy  what  you  please  about  it,  but  my  aunt 
declares  that  in  1905  she  saw  something  in  the  likeness  of 
a  lady  who  died  in  1562;  and  that  she  holds  to. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

On  the  authority  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  I  am  en- 
abled to  bring  a  piece  of  good  news  to  antiquaries.  It  is 
that  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn's  'monument  has  not  been 
damaged  by  enemy  action  and  that  the  armour  has  been 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  for  the  duration  of  the  war.'  \ 

The  oak  panel  carved  with  Jane  Seymour's  arms  can  be 
narrowly  dated,  as  Jane,  who  was  married  to  Henry  VI 1 1 
in  the  May  of  1536,  died  in  the  October  of  1537.  Her  arms, 
marshalled  on  a  crowned  lozenge,  are  shown  as  quarterly 
of  6:  1.  Seymour  (coat  of  augmentation  granted  by  Henry 
VIII);  2.  Seymour  (ancient);  3.  Beauchamp  of  Hache;  4. 
Sturmy;  5.  MacWilliams;  6.  Coker.  Measuring  15 J  in.  x  8| 
in.,  this  important  piece  of  English  sixteenth-century  wood- 
work was  given  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by 
Miss  Helen  Legge  in  1925  (V.  &  A.  Mus.,  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Furniture  and  Woodwork,  Vol.  I,  No.  239). 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GHOST 


HENRY  VIII  A.XD  HIS  FAMILY  WITH  MALE  AND  FEMALE  JESTERS  :  SAID  TO  BE  WILL  SOMERS  AND  'JANE  THE  FOOLE'  :  SCHOOL  OF  HANS  HOLBEIN 
ON  CANVAS  139  X  65  INS.  :  PAINTED  CIRCA  1547  :  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE  :  REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


Besides  Henry  himself  and  a  consort  (variously  identi- 
fied with  Jane  Seymour  and  Katherine  Parr),  the  School 
of  Holbein  group  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  Family  shows  Ed- 
ward VI,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  a  man  and  woman  sup- 
posed to  be  Will  Somers  the  jester  and  his  counterpart 
'Jane  the  Foole.'  Agnes  Strickland  surmised  that  the  pic- 
ture 'was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  young  sovereign,  or  his  uncle 
the  protector  Somerset,  i.he  face  of  Jane  Seymour  in  her 
pointed  head-dress  superseded 
that  of  Katherine  Parr'  {Lives  of 
the  Bachelor  Kings  of England,  1 86 1 ) . 
Earlier,  Strickland  had  suggested 
that  the  'pale  spectral  appear- 
ance of  Jane  Seymour  .  .  .  was 
made  from  the  wax  effigy  which 
was  carried  at  her  funeral'  {Lives 
of  the  Qiieens  of  England,  4th  ed., 
Vol.  Ill,  1854).  It  is  at  any  rate 
obvious  that  the  picture  is  by 
way  of  being  a  compilation,  em- 
bodying material  of  different 
periods.  Circa  1547  has  been  sug- 
gested as  its  date.  On  canvas, 
x39  X  65  ins.,  the  picture  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Gwillim 
Stretes  (New  Gallery :  Royal  House 
of  Tudor,  1890,  No.  101;  C.  H. 
Collins  Baker:  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  1929, 
No.  340). 

The  separate  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  the  Jones  Collection 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, is  one  of  a  group  of  such 
paintings  of  which  other  versions 
are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery and  at  Wilton.  They  'are 


supposed  to  be  based  on,'  and  are  obviously  related  to,  a 
well-known  drawing  in  the  celebrated  Holbein  series  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  comment  has  been  made  that  this 
drawing  'cannot  be  by  Holbein  if  the  King  is  represented 
at  a  greater  age  than  six  years.  According  to  Sir  Nevile  R. 
Wilkinson's  Catalogue  (1907)  of  the  Wilton  House  Pictures, 
Lord  Aldenham  possesses  a  similar  reversed  picture  by 
Gwillim  Stretes'  (Basil  S.  Long:  Catalogue  of  the  Jones  Col- 
lection, III  (1923)).  The  South  Kensington  example  is 


THE  WOLSEY  CLOSET  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  :  WITH  LATER  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  PASSION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
SEEN   ABOVE    THE    PANELLING    :    BY    PERMISSION   OF  THE    CONTROLLER    H.M.     STATIONERY  OFFICE 
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on  panel,  ^sight  measurement)  12  in.  x  i6Jin. 

Of  the  various  portraits  of  Edward's  uncle, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  K.G.,  that  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  appears  to  show  him 
at  a  more  advanced  age  than  in  any  other.  It 
was  tli us,  and  not  as  the  debonair  and  sultry 
wooer,  that  Edward  knew  him.  Painted  on 
panel  29^  in.  x  23  in.,  this  English  portrait 
bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Holbein's 
view  of  Suffolk,  but  is  a  distinct  document.  It 
was  purchased  for  the  Gallery  in  1879.  Of  the 
other  National  Portrait  Gallery  paintings  illus- 
trated here,  that  of  Edward's  whilom  playmate, 
Sir  Henry  Sydney,  K.G.  (panel  26}  in.  x  2o|  in.), 
was  purchased  in  1897;  and  that  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  K.G.  (panel  29 \  in.  x 
23  id.)  in  1914.  The  latter,  a  school-piece, 
show's  a  famous  Holbein  composition  in  which 
a  plain  panelled  settle  is  of  interest  to  students 
of  furniture. 

Cardinal  Wolsey's  Closet  shows  a  sort  of  in- 
terior which  Mistress  Penn  would  have  known 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  In  fact,  the  closet 
appears  in  the  condition  to  which  it  was  res- 
tored in  1890,  the  linenfold  panelling  having  'been  made 
up  from  various  fragments  collected  from  different 
sources.'  Painted  on  panel,  the  frieze  of  The  Passion 
measures  about  7  ft.  high  x  70  ft.  long.  It  has  been 


THE  GHOST 
TRESS  PEXN  : 
DRAWING  IN 
LAW'S  BOOK 


vaguely  attributed  to  'one  of  the  Italian  artists, 
such  as  Toto  del  Nunziato,  attracted  to  Eng-| 
land  by  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  or 
Henry  VHP  (Ernest  Law:  Historical  Catalogue 
of  .  .  .  Hampton  Court  Palace).  The  character  I 
of  the  work  suggests  a  Flemish  painter  under 
Italian  influence. 

Reverting  to  the  curious  group  of  King  Henryl 
VIII  and  his  Family,  discussed  and  illustrated  onj 
p.  89,  it  should  be  added  that  although  Agnes  I 
Strickland  was  correct  in  identifying  the  figure! 
of  the  consort  with  Jane  Seymour,  her  plausible! 
theory  as  to  its  having  been  painted  from  that  I 
queen's  funeral  effigy  is  not  necessarily  correct.! 
The  figure's  resemblance  to  Holbein's  famous 
portrait  of  Jane,  now  at  Vienna,  and  still 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Jane  in  Leemput's 
copy  of  Holbein's  Whitehall  fresco,  shows  that 
another  origin  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  material  in  this  Hampton 
Court   Palace  picture  seems   to  have  been 
adapted  from  other  paintings. 

Among  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
assistance  are  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Minister  of  Works  (in  connection  with  the  photographs 
of  the  painting  last  mentioned  and  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
Closet),  Mr.  C.  Kingsley  Adams,  Mr.  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt, 
Mr.  H.  V.  Hindle,  and  Mr.  Edward  Yates,  F.S.A. 


OF  MIS- 
FROM  A 
ERNEST 
OF  1885 


THE  EVOLUTION   OF  THE  CUPBOARD 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


So.  I. — CUP-BOARD  WITH  AMBRY  HAVING  PIERCED  DOORS  BELOW  :  ON  THE 
:UP-BOARD  HEAD  ARE  FLAGONS  &  OTHER  WINE  VESSELS  :  LATE  XV  C.  MS. 

YEAR  by  year  a  little  more  is  added  to  our  store  of 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  living  of  our  medieval  an- 
cestors. A  certain  description  in  an  inventory,  or  in 
:he  bill  of  a  handicraftsman,  or  a  chance  mention  in  con- 
:emporary  writing,  may  be  the  cause  of  another  loose  piece 
Ending  its  place  in  this  giant  jig-saw  puzzle,  which  anti- 
quarians during  the  last  hundred  years  have  been  trying 
o  piece  together. 

The  manner  of  furnishing  of  our  ancestors  during  the 
■bur  centuries — the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth — presents 
*  particularly  difficult  part  of  the  study  of  medieval  life ; 
'or  in  furniture  there  is  a  hard  core  of  many  unsolved  prob- 
•ems.  For  instance,  there  are  still  to  be  solved  many  things 
:oncerning  the  medieval  cupboard,  although  our  present- 
lay  knowledge  is  considerable  when  compared  with  that 
)f  thirty  years  ago.  In  fact,  modern  research  has  reduced 
he  Age  of  Oak — the  pioneer  volume  of  that  eminent  furni- 
ture historian  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid — to  a  picture-book; 
or  so  much  of  the  text  is  now  known  to  be  inaccurate. 

The  following  account  of  the  cupboard  describes  and 
urns  up  all  that  modern  research  has  found  out  so  far  con- 
erning  this  puzzling  piece  of  medieval  furniture;  it  also 
';ives  a  description  of  the  ambry  and  the  press,  both  of 
\hich  articles  are  closely  related  to  the  cupboard. 


In  England,  previous  to  the  late  Fifteenth  Century,  a 
piece  of  furniture  which  was  enclosed  and  had  a  door,  and 
which  was  used  for  storing  things  in,  was  not — as  it  is  to- 
day— called  a  cupboard.  For  the  first  enclosed  article  of 
furniture  to  be  made  was  one  that  our  medieval  ancestors 
called  an  'almery'  or  'ambry' ;  and  then  later  they  made 
another  enclosed  piece  which  they  called  a  'press' ;  and 
then  later  still  came  the  'cupboard,'  which  last  named  had 
taken  two  hundred  years  or  more  to  evolve  from  a  board 
or  table  to  put  cups  on — i.e.  a  cup-board — to  an  enclosed 
piece  of  furniture  with  a  door. 

To  describe  first  of  all  the  ambry. 

'An  AMBRY  or  like  place  where  any  thing  is  kept.  It  seemeth 
to  be  dcriued  of  this  French  woorde  Aumosinere,  which  is  a  little 
purse,  wherin  was  put  single  money  for  the  poore,  &  at  length 
was  vsed  for  any  hutch  or  close  place  to  keepe  meate  lefte  after 
meales,  which  at  the  beginning  of  Christianitie  was  euer  distrib- 
uted among  the  poore  people,  and  we  for  shortnesse  of  speach 
dooe  call  it  Ambry.' 

(Cf.  AN  ALVEARIE  or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  Englishe,  Latin,  and 
French:  John  Baret,  1573.) 

By  its  frequent  mention  in  inventories  the  ambry  must 
have  been  a  fairly  common  article  of  domestic  furniture 
during  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Its 


No.  II.-  A  DOCTOR'S  HOUSE  :  TWO  OPEN  PRESSES  ARE  FITTED  AGAINST  OR 
LET  INTO  THE  WALLS  :  FROM  A  LATE  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  MANUSCRIPT 
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principal  use  was  to  hold  meat  and  other  viands,  and  be- 
cause of  this  purpose,  ambries  had  their  fronts  and  sides 
pierced  so  as  to  ventilate  the  interior.  A  number  of  en- 
closed pieces  of  furniture,  which  appear  to  date  from  the 
late  Fifteenth  and  early  Sixteenth  Centuries,  have  sur- 
vived with  their  fronts  decorated  with  carved  openwork 
tracery  (similar  to  Nos.  viii,  ix).  Presumably  these  were 
food  ambries. 

According  to  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  inven- 
tories, a  particular  feature  of  an  ambry  was  the  use  of 
'haire  cloth,'  which  material  was  stretched  behind  the 
openwork  wood  panel  to  prevent  flies  and  other  insects 
from  entering.  Further  ways  of  ventilating  appear  to  have 
been  wood  panels  pierced  with  holes,  and  also  wooden 
lattices.  Panels  'made  of  Tyn,  with  small  holes  for  aire' 
were  also  used ;  and  ambries  that  were  described  in  inven- 
tories as  a  'cawell  ambrie'  were  possibly  made  partly  or 
wholly  of  basketwork. 

The  domestic  food  ambry  was  a  free-standing  piece  of 
furniture — it  was  designed  also  to  hang  on  a  wall — but  in 
the  medieval  ages  a  recess  in  a  wall,  enclosed  by  a  door, 


No  III— AN  INTERIOR  FROM  A  MINIATURE  IN  THE  'HEURES  DE  MILAN'  :  THE  CUP-BOARD  SHOWN 
STANDING  OUT  IN  THE  ROOM  IS  SIMILAR  TO  THE  EXAMPLE  IN  NO.  X  :  EARLY  XVTH  CENTURY 


was  also  called  an  ambry.  This  wall  ambry  was  a  common 
feature  in  the  pre-Reformation  church,  one  being  usually 
fitted  in  the  wall  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  to  keep 
the  vessels,  the  holy  oils,  and  other  articles  belonging  to 
the  altar.  An  example,  which  has  suffered  the  usual  fate 
of  many  such  wall  ambries  of  losing  the  door,  is  illustrated 
in  No.  vii,  page  94. 

In  a  London  building  regulation  of  the  year  1 189,  am- 
bries are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  arches  in  a 
party  wall  between  two  houses.  Records  exist  of  ambries 
'Joyned  in  ye  wall'  and  'in  the  stone  wall'  in  monasteries 
and  cathedral  churches,  such  ambries  being  used  for  the 
storage  of  books,  church  plate,  muniments,  vestments,  and 
towels.  Ambries  of  this  ecclesiastical  type,  dating  from  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  probably  had  doors 
with  strap  hinges  in  the  form  of  elaborate  scroll  ironwork, 
and  in  the  next  century  the  doors  must  have  been  often 
carved  with  tracery.  In  a  description  of  the  Monastical 
Church  of  Durham,  written  in  1503,  there  is  mentioned— 
'.  .  .  almeryes  of  fine  wenscote,  beinge  uarnished  and  finclye 
painted  and  gilted  finely  ouer  with  little  images  uerye  seemly 
and  beautifull  to  behould,  for  the  reliques 
belonginge  to  S'  Cuthb.  to  lye  in,  and  within 
the  sd  almeryes,  did  lye  all  the  holy  reliques.' 

The  ambry,  apart  from  the  fitted  eccle- 
siastical type,  therefore  can  be  described 
as  a  loose-standing  or  hanging  piece  of 
furniture  used  principally  for  the  storage 
of  food;  a  definition  which  is  substan- 
tiated by  its  being  listed  usually  in  the 
pantry,  the  buttery,  and  the  kitchen. 
Ambries  were  also  used  in  the  hall  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  parlour.  Some- 
times such  ambries  were  described  as 
'carved,'  showing  that  unlike  the  plain 
ambry  of  the  kitchen  they  were  decor- 
ative as  well  as  useful.  Ambries  were  also 
used  for  drink  as  well  as  for  food;  a 
'drinke'  and  a  'mylke'  ambry  being  not 
unusual  items  in  inventories.  An  ambry 
'pro  candelis'  also  occurs  in  an  inven- 
tory. Ambries  were  also  designed  with 
drawers,  which  were  called  either  'draw- 
inge  boxes'  or  'shootts,'  the  latter  term 
because  they  'shote  in  &  owte.' 

'Some  slouens  from  sleeping  no  sooner  get  vp, 
but  hand  is  in  aumbrie,  and  nose  in  the  cup.' 
(Cf.  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry, 
Thomas  Tusser,  1580.) 

In  the  medieval  home  the  ambry  was 
the  food  store  and  the  chest  the  clothes 
store.  Then  came — possibly  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century— another  piece  of  domes- 
tic furniture  in  the  form  of  the  press. 
Its  principal  purpose  was  the  storage  of 
clothes;  for  unquestionably  it  was  found 
a  great  deal  more  convenient  to  lay 
clothes  on  shelves  or  hang  them  on  pegs 
in  a  press,  than  to  bury  them  on  top 
of  one  another  in  a  chest.  Accordingly 
presses  in  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-cen- 
tury inventories  were  listed  mostly  in 
bed-chambers.  Some  were  'open'  with- 
out doors,  and  others  were  'close  presses' 
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No.  IV, — CUP-BOARD  WITH  LINEN-  COVERING  CLOTH  AND  DRINKING  CUPS  AND  OTHER  VESSELS  WITH 
THE  'CUP-BOARD  KEEPER'  IN  ATTENDANCE    :    A  MINIATURE  FROM  A  LATE  Fl FTEENTH-CENTURY  MS. 


with  doors.  Some  were  also  loose-standing  and  others  were 
fixtures.  Presses  were  also  used  for  storing  other  articles 
than  clothes ;  for  in  numerous  inventories  the  contents  of  a 
press  is  often  listed  and  it  includes  such  domestic  wares  as 
hangings,  table  and  cupboard  carpets,  books,  silver  plate, 
and  drinking  glasses.  The  press  is  so  often  described  in  an 
inventory  as  'great'  that  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
but  seldom  made  small  in  size.  As  medieval  civilization 
advanced,  the  household  belongings  of  people  increased, 
and  this  necessitated  larger  accommodation  for  storage. 

Now  comes  the  description  of  the  cupboard  and  its 
curious  transformation  over  a  course  of  two  centuries 
from  a  'cup-board'  to  a  'close  cupboard'  fitted  with  a  door 
— the  way  it  is  looked  upon  today. 

According  to  an  inventory  taken  in  1373  of  the  furniture 
belonging  to  one  Thomas  Mockyng,  late  citizen  and  fish- 
monger of  the  City  of  London,  there  were  in  the  house, 
two  ambries  for  food,  three  chests  for  clothes,  no  presses 
and  no  enclosed  cupboards;  but  in  the  parlour  there  was 
'one  board  for  cups  called  a  cupbord,  4s.'  This  last-named 
article  of  furniture  occurs  in  a  number  of  fourteenth-cen- 
tury inventories. 

'1344.  in  Aula — j  tabulam  vocatam  coppebord. 
1 36 1.  En  la  Sal — j  table  appelle  cupbord. 
1393.  one  painted  table  for  cups,  5s. 
1434.  aliam  mensame  vocatam  le  copborde.' 

The  cupboard,  in  its  original  form  of  a  table  or  board 
to  hold  drink  and  cups  and  also  to  display  the  household 
plate,  was  essentially  an  article  that  belonged  to  the  hall, 
when  this  apartment  was  the  communal  dining-room  of 
the  household ;  and  later  in  a  different  form  to  the  parlour, 
which  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  gradu- 
ally succeeded  the  hall  in  the  medieval  home,  as  the  din- 
ing-room for  the  master  and  his  family.* 

The  following  is  a  contemporary  description  (temp. 

*  With  the  advent  of  the  private  dining-room  for  the  master  and  his  family 
the  servants  lingered  on  in  the  hall,  but  in  time  they  vacated  it  and  moved 
to  a  room  in  the  kitchen  quarters  which  became  known  as  the  'servants' 
hall.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  name  has  survived  to  the  present  time 
to  describe  the  servants'  dining-room  in  a  large  household. 


vrgeth,  and  so  auoid  the 
ling  of  the  seruitours  with 
(Cf.  Willia 

The  cup-board,  beside 
drinking  cups  upon,  was 


Elizabeth)  showing  how  the  cup- 
board was  used  in  the  medieval  hall. 

'As  for  drinke,  it  is  vsuallic  filled  in 
pots,  gobblets,  iugs,  bols  of  siluer  in 
noble  mens  houses,  also  in  fine  Venice- 
glasses  of  all  formes,  and  for  want  of 
these  elsewhere,  in  pots  of  earth  of 
sundrie  colours  and  moulds,  whereof 
manie  are  garnished  with  siluer,  or 
at  the  leastwise  in  pewter;  all  which 
notwithstanding  are  scldome  set  on 
the  table;  but  each  one,  as  necessitie 
vrgeth,  calleth  for  a  cup  of  such  drinke 
as  him  listeth  to  haue:  so  that  when 
he  hath  tasted  of  it,  he  deliuered  the 
cup  againe  to  some  one  of  the  standers 
by,  who  making  it  cleane,  by  pouring 
out  the  drinke  that  remaineth,  restor- 
eth  it  to  the  cupbord  from  whence  he 
fetched  the  same.  By  this  deuise  much 
idle  tippling  is  furthermore  cut  off,  for 
if  the  full  pots  should  continuallie  stand 
at  the  elbow  or  neere  the  trencher, 
diuerse  would  alwaies  be  dealing  with 
them,  whereas  now  they  drinke  sel- 
dome,  and  onelie  when  necessitie 
note  of  great  drinking,  or  often  troub- 
filling  of  their  bols.' 
m  Harrison's  Description  of  England.) 

being  a  board  to  set  drink  and 
also  a  board  for  the  display  of 


.V  V.— A  PLATE  CUP-BOARD  WITH  CANOPY,  THE  BACK  COVERED  WITH  A 
DOKCHRAN  AMBRY  OR  PRESS  UNDER  THE  CUP-BOARD      LATE  XV-C.  MS. 
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the  household  plate  and  because  of  this  function  the  terms  'plate  cupboard' 
and  "cupboard  plate'  became  common  in  inventories.  Such  plate  cupboards 
sometimes  had  steps,  upon  which  the  vessels  were  arranged,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  contemporary  term  for  this  construction  of  steps  was  a  'hawle 
pace'  or  'hawt  pace,'  names  which  were  derived  from  the  French  hault  pas 
or  haul  pas.  a  high  step.  In  inventories  the  'hawle  pace'  was  described  as  an 
addition  to  the  cup-board.  It  was  also  fixed  to  the  hall  or  parlour  ambry, 
and  on  other  occasions  used  by  itself  when  it  must  have  been  fixed  to  the  wall. 
A  'desk'  appears  to  have  been  another  term  for  a  superstructure  upon  which 
to  place  plate. 

"1504.  In  the  same  parlor.  a  cowbourd  w*  an  hawt  pace,  iijs  iiijd. 
1547.  In  the  hall.  A  Cobberd  Joyned  payntyd  grene  wl  a  halpace  vs. 
1558.  In  the  Hall,  a  skrene  with  a  deske  for  plate. 

In  the  great  parlour,  a  joyned  cubberte,  with  a  hall  payse,  and  a  deske  for  plate. 
1580.  In  the  ladies  parlor,  a  plate  Cupborde  wth  a  Deske. 
1603.  a  thing  made  like  stayrs  to  set  plate  on.' 

Some  plate  cupboards  were  designed  with  an  overhanging  canopy  (Nos.  v 
and  vi).  It  would  appear  that  the  contemporary  term  for  this  superstructure 
was  a  'hance'  from  the  French  hauce,  haulce,  meaning  a  raised  part.  Some- 
times the  back  of  the  canopy  was  decorated  with  panelling  (No.  vi),  but  in 
earlier  examples  it  was  probably  covered  with  a  cloth  or  dorcer  (No.  v). 

'1504.  a  standing  cubbourde  carven  w'  a  saylyng  haunse  w'  ymagry  gylt  price  xiijs  iiijd. 
1524.  In  the  Payrlor — a  rowndd  Cobbord  with  a  sayling  hanse.  8s.' 

Elaborate  plate  cup-boards  with  'hawt'  paces  and  canopies  only  belonged 
to  'noble  mens  houses'  and  those  of  the  wealthy  merchants;  for  in  the  simpler 
halls  of  the  gentry  and  the  citizen,  plate  cupboards  were  plain  structures  with 

a  garnish  of  pew- 


No.  VII. — WALL  AMBRY,  WOODEN  SHELF  AND  DOOR 
MISSING  :  CHANCEL  OF  KKLINGHAM  CH.,  SUFFOLK 


No.  vi.— THIS  MINIATURE  SHOWS  A  PLATE  CUP-BOARD.  ITS  PANELLED 
BACK  SUPPORTING  THE  CANOPY  :  FROM  A  LATE  XVTH-C.  MANUSCRIPT 


ter  'standing  on 
the  head.' 

It  would  appear  that  the  cup-board  for  serving  drink — 'a 
board  for  cups  called  a  cupbord' — was  of  a  different  design 
to  the  plate  cupboard.  On  this  point,  however,  our  present- 
day  knowledge  is  very  uncertain.  The  cup-board  for  plate 
was  high — in  inventories  it  was  sometimes  termed  the  'high 
cupboard' — and  stood  against  the  wall.  The  cup-board  for 
serving  drink  was  necessarily  low,  being  table  height,  and  it 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  or  in  a  window  so  that  it  could 
be  approached  from  all  four  sides  (Nos.  iv,  x).  The  following 
quotations  from  contemporary  inventories  indicate  this. 
'  15 1 2.  The  Hall,  a  Cupborde  with  4  fete  in  the  South  Wyndoew. 
1536.  In  the  Covent  Hall,  a  standing  cobard  in  the  mydesof  the  hall. 
1545.  The  Halle,  a  fraymed  borde  to  drynke  at  of  oke  in  the 
wyndowe. 

1569.  In  the  hall.  A  cubborde  in  ye  baye  wyndowe  vjs.' 
In  the  picture  illustrated  (No.  iii)  is  a  cup-board  standing 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  an  enclosed  space  con- 
tained in  the  frame  under  the  top.  Two  cup-boards  of  this 
design  are  illustrated  (Nos.  x,  xi),  and  it  would  appear  that 
this  type  of  low  cup-board,  which  had  the  enclosed  space 
panelled  on  all  four  sides,  with  all  four  legs  alike,  and  which 
because  of  its  low  height  could  be  used  as  a  table  to  serve 
from,  was  evolved  from  the  earlier  'board  for  cups.'  Prob- 
ably the  earlier  examples  of  this  cup-board,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Mockyng,  had  no  enclosed  space  below  the  top,  for 
it  is  only  in  inventories  dating  from  the  last  half  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  that  the  descriptions — a  cupboard  'with  an 
almery'  or  'with  a  press' — began  to  make  their  appearance. 
Such  descriptions  in  a  period  when  a  'cupboard'  was  looked 
upon  as  a  board  or  table,  very  adequately  described  a  cup- 
board with  an  enclosed  space  in  the  frame  below  the  top. 
The  two  cup-boards  (Nos.  x,  xi)  show  signs  that  each  origin- 
ally had  a  pot  board,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
cup-board  for  drink. 
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i  hi;  involution  of  thl  cupboard 


No  VIII. — STANDING  AMBRY  WHICH  AT  A  LATER  DATE  HAS  BEEN  CONVERTED  INTO  A  HANG- 
ING WALL  AMBRY,  ABOUT  A  FOOT  HAVING  BEEN  CUT  FROM  ITS  BASE  :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 


cupboard  did  not  go  out  of  fashion;  for 
it  became  an  essential  piece  of  wall  furni- 
ture in  the  new  dining  parlour  to  hold 
the  garnish  of  pewter,  the  drinking  cups, 
and  the  glass  for  the  dining  table.  A  new 
design  of  plate  cupboard — called  a  court 
cupboard — came  into  fashion  for  the  new 
dining  parlours,  see  No.  xiii.  The  court 
cupboard  with  open  shelves  was  the  last 
phase  of  the  medieval  plate  cupboard. 

Another  use  of  the  medieval  cupboard 
was  as  a  stand  for  the  ewer  and  basin, 
which  our  ancestors  employed  for  wash- 
ing their  hands  before  and  after  dinner; 
for  when  eating  they  used  their  fingers 
and  not  forks.  This  custom  of  washing  in 
a  basin  handed  round  the  table  is  still 
kept  up  at  City  banquets.  Upon  the  ewery 
cupboard  stood  the  ewer  and  basin  be- 
longing to  the  hall  or  dining  parlour;  and 
it  was  used  also  in  the  bed-chambers. This 
type  of  cupboard  presumably  was  de- 
signed to  stand  against  the  wall,  see  No.  i. 
'141 3.  .  .  couer  thy  cupborde  and  thyn  ewery 

with  the  towell  of  dyaper.  .  .  . 
1443.  a  ewer  of  gilt  for  the  cuppebord. 


The  plate  cupboard  like  the  drink 
cup-board  also  developed  an  enclosed 
space  below  the  top;  in  fact,  sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  base  was  enclosed  with- 
out the  usual  pot  board  (No.  vi).  In  the 
last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  the 
drink  cup-board  appears  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Probably  the  reason  was 
that  being  designed  to  stand  in  the  centre 
of  a  room,  it  took  up  too  much  space  in 
the  smaller  dining  parlour,  where  the 
furniture,  other  than  the  dining  table 
and  chairs,  in  order  to  save  floor  space, 
had  to  be  placed  against  the  walls.  But 
here  again  our  knowledge  is  treading  on 
uncertain  ground. 

This  change  in  domestic  life,  brought 
about  by  the  master  and  his  family  no 
longer  dining  in  the  hall  with  his  ser- 
vants, affected  the  design  of  furniture. 
It  was  not  a  quick  change,  however;  for 
it  started  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury; when  Langland  (1330?-!  400?)  in 
his  poem  Piers  the  Plowman,  complains 
that  the  rich  despised  dining  in  the  hall 
and  ate  by  themselves  'in  a  privy  par- 
lour, or  in  a  chamber  with  a  chimney.' 
It  was  not  until  the  Sixteenth  Century 
that  the  private  dining  parlour  came 
into  more  general  use,  and  even  then  the 
London  citizen  followed  the  new  custom 
before  the  country  gentry,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  the  change  came  later 
still,  and  in  some  cases  did  not  take  place 
until  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  well 
advanced. 

Unlike  the  drink  cup-board,  the  plate 


No.  IX.— AMBRY  WITH  CARVED  AND  PIERCED  PANELS  WITH  TWO  DOORS  AND  TWO  'DRAWING 
BOXES'  :  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  GEOFFREY  HART 
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1581.  In  the  hall.  A  kcrved  cubbord  i£.  On 
the  cubords  hed,  ij  bassens,  ij  euers,  ij 
saltes.  ij  candelstekes  gs.  4d. 

1634.  my  silver  livery  bason  and  ewer,  which 
are  usually  sett  upon  my  cupboard  in 
my  chamber.' 

In  medieval  times  it  was  customary  to 
cover  the  tops  of  tables,  or  'boards'  as  they 
■were  termed,  with  carpets  or  cloths.  This 
custom  also  extended  to  the  cupboard  be- 
cause like  the  table  it  also  had  a  board — 
often  called  a  'head' — to  put  things  on.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ambry  and  the  press, 
having  no  such  board  or  'head,'  had  neither 
covering  carpets  nor  cloths. 

'1423.  I  pece  d' Arras  pur  le  Cuppebord. 
i486,  viij  cupbord  clothes,  ijs.  viijd. 
!535-  a  cupbourde  clothe  of  grene  velvette 

fygurye,  lyned  withe  bokerhame,  hav- 

inge  iiij.  buttons  and  tassellis  of  grene 

silke  and  Venysse  gold. 
1 55 1.  A  carpett  for  the  Cubbord  of  Tappestrye 

worcke  fygured  wth  Conyes  &  other 

beastes.  xs.- 

1588.  In  the  halle  howse.  j  cubbord  of  waines- 
cott,  lyning  cloth  upon  it,  iij  puder 
dublers,  j  basyn,  ij  puder  London 
quart  pottes,  with  ij  candlestickes,  13s. 
4d.  ij  puder  candlestickes,  ij  other 
candlestickes,  iij  puder  saltes,  j  paire 
off  pepper  whirnes,  with  all  upon  the 
cubborde  hede  46s.' 


No.  XI.— A  CUPBOARD  WITH  PRESS  :  ORIGINALLY  IT  WAS  PITTED  W  ITH  A  POT  BOARD 
AT  ITS   BASE  :  TEMP.  ELIZABETH  :  COMPARE   WITH  THE  CUP-BOARD  IN  ILLUSTRATION  IV 


No.  X. — A  DRINK  CUP-BOARD  DESIGNED  TO  STAND  OUT  IN  A  ROOM  :  ORIGINALLY  IT 
HAD  A  POT-BOARD  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STRETCHERS  :  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


The  last  quotation,  which  is  from  a  north-coun- 
try inventory,  is  of  particular  interest ;  for  it  shows 
the  variety  and  the  amount  of  articles  that  stood 
upon  a  cupboard.  During  mealtimes  some  of  the 
candlesticks  would  be  moved  to  the  dining  tabic. 

Because  the  change  of  the  cupboard  from  a 
board  to  an  enclosed  space  fitted  with  a  door  was 
so  haphazard  in  the  manner  of  its  development, 
and  took  so  long  a  time,  being  dependent  not 
only  on  the  class  of  society  to  which  a  type  of 
cupboard  belonged,  but  also  on  the  locality  in 
which  a  type  was  made,  that  to  trace  each  step 
in  the  progress  of  this  change  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  becomes  an  almost  impossible  task. 
Therefore  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite  con- 
clusions in  this  complex  matter,  the  following  is 
a  summing-up  of  what  has  already  been  written. 

At  first,  the  cupboard  was  looked  upon  by  our 
ancestors  as  a  board  upon  which  things  were 
placed.  Then  for  convenience  the  frame  which 
held  the  board  started  to  be  fitted  with  closed 
spaces,  which  our  ancestors  associating  with  the 
ambry  and  the  press,  or  with  doors,  locks  and 
keys,  accordingly  described  as — 

'1504.  a  new  cowburd  w*  an  almery  iijs.  iiijd. 
1530.  .  .  .  paied  to  A  Joynor  for  viij  Cupbourdes  some 
wl  Ambreys  and  some  w'oute.  xliijs. 

1 55 1.  A  cubbord  withe  a  locke  withe  Keye. 

1552.  My  newe  cubbord  with  ye  presse  in  yt. 
1588.  an  old  cubbord  \vth  a  presse  ijs.  vjd.' 

Now  this  difference  between  the  cup-board 
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A  PRESS-CUPBOARD  OF  OAK  ORNAMENTED  WITH  TURNING,  CARVING  AND  INLAY 
TEMP.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  &  MRS.  GEOFFREY  HART 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CUPBOARD 


No.  XII. — A  JOIXED  PRESS  WITH  LARGE  FOLDIXG  DOORS  WITH  CARVED 
PANELS  AND  CARVED   FRIEZE   RAIL    :   EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

and  the  ambry  and  the  press,  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors, 
at  first,  was  very  definite.  The  cup-board  had  a  board  or 
head  covered  with  a  carpet  or  cloth,  to  set  things  upon; 
the  ambry  and  the  press  were  closets  with  doors,  locks  and 
keys.  This  difference  between  the  cup-board  and  the 
ambry  and  the  press,  grew  gradually  less  and  less  as  the 
board  or  head  of  the  cup-board  became  less  important 
than  the  enclosed  space  below.  People  accordingly  soon 
began  to  look  upon  the  cup-board  as  a  piece  of  furniture 
'to  put  things  in'  and  not  'to  set  things  on.'  This  changed 
attitude  towards  the  cup-board  took  place  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century;  for  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  in 
an  inventory  of  the  fashionable  furniture  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  taken  in  1527,  there  occurs  under  the  heading,  'Cup- 
boordes  of  Waynescotte'  the  item — "Of  the  same  Cup- 
boords  xxj  whereof  v  be  close  cupboords."  This  descrip- 
tion shows  the  dual  character  of  the  cupboard  in  its  tran- 
sitional stage  in  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Cupboards  were  now  no  longer  thought  of  as  boards  sup- 
ported by  frames,  fitted  with  ambreys  or  presses;  for  they 
had  now  become  'close  cupboards.'  And  in  the  last  half  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  the  plate  cupboard  had  be- 
come a  'court  cupboard,'  the  term  'cupboard,'  in  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  year  1573,  is  defined  as  'a  place  where 
something  is  laid  up  and  kept.' 

The  following  quotations  show  the  evolution  of  the  en- 
closing of  the  cupboard  until  it  became  so  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  almery  and  the  press  towards  the  end  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  that  inventory  w  riters  had  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  them.  By  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, the  original  meaning  of  the  word  cup-board  had 
been  lost,  in  fact  so  much  so,  that  'cubberd  tables'  now 


occur  in  inventories  and  the  term  'cupboard'  has  suc- 
ceeded that  of  'almery'  to  define  an  enclosed  space  in  a 
piece  of  furniture. 

''539-  The  copbord  in  the  parlurc  that  myne  evidence  ar  in. 
1585.  A  cupbord,  or  almery. 
1596.  a  presse  or  cupbord. 

1600.  A  little  standing  Table  with  fowldinge  leaves  and  two  cup- 

bourdes  in  it  and  two  locks  and  one  key. 
1612.  one  presse  cubbord  of  waynscote. 
1618.  a  linen  cupboard  of  firr. 

1624.  In  the  two  little  Cupboordes  in  the  great  Cupboord  in  your 
Chamber,  in  the  great  chamber,  two  cubbert  tables  with 
green  covers  or  carpetes  edged  with  silk  fringe.' 

The  'presse  cubbord,'  of  the  date  161 2  in  the  above  list, 
is  a  piece  of  furniture  like  the  example  illustrated  in  the 
colour  plate.  It  was  the  last  phase  of  the  medieval  cup- 
board, which  after  two  centuries  combined  in  its  design 
both  the  ambry  and  the  press — the  small  door  of  the 
former  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  large  folding  doors  of 
the  latter  in  the  lower;  and  the  platform  upon  which  the 
ambry  stands  is  the  last  trace  of  the  'board  for  cups.' 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey,  not  only  for  the  loan  of  photographs  of 
the  pieces  illustrated  (Nos.  viii,  x,  xi,  xii),  but  also  for  in- 
formation concerning  extant  examples  of  the  ambry  and 
cupboard  which  he  has  gathered  in  his  researches  into 
early  furniture. 


\,j  XIII. — COURT  CUPBOARD  TO  STAND  AGAINST  A  WALL  FOR  PLATE  OR 
PEWTER  :  MID-XVII  CENTURY  :  COLLN.  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  TURNER 
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SWORDS  OF  HONOUR 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


No.  I. — SWORD  OF  CHILDERIC  I,  KING  OF  FRANCE 
FIFTH  CENTURY  :   PARIS,  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE 

GRANTING  that  the  Pen  may 
be  mightier  than  the  Sword,  it 
is  not,  in  itself,  so  thrilling  a 
weapon,  nor  has  it  the  prestige  behind 
it  to  warrant  its  elevation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  being  a  symbol.  The  Sword, 
however,  from  being  a  deadly  weapon 
in  man's  strong  right  hand,  has  been 
elevated  to  be  a  mark  of  his  honour, 
his  power,  his  ability  to  protect  the 
weak  and  support  the  strong.  In  the 
picturesque  days  of  Chivalry  and  even 
in  the  half-legendary  ages  of  the  Ro- 
mance heroes,  always  the  sword  was 
identified,  not  only  with  honour  and 
glory  in  the  abstract,  but  with  the 
mighty  among  men  themselves. 

Would  King  Arthur  have  been  the 
talismanic  figure  he  has  become,  or 
his  semi-legendary  cycle  so  enthrall- 
ing, if  it  had  not  been  for  Excalibur? 
Would  Sir  Galahad,  Strong-o'-the- 
Arm  or  Attila  (with  his  reputed  sword 
from  Heaven)  have  been  the  con- 


querors they  were  without  the 
mystic  symbolism  of  their 
swords?  In  these  days,  when 
psychological  effect  is  recog- 
nized as  a  definite  power  in 
strategy  and  warfare,  we  may 
well  feel  that  these  wonderful 
and  wonder-working  weapons 
were  potent  auguries  of  actual 
victory. 

Such  swords,  achieving  their 
fame  on  fields  of  honour,  were, 
on  less  urgent  occasions,  trea- 
sured as  priceless  things  and 
ranked  high  among  the  signifi- 
cant regalia  of  Sovereignty.  So 
early  as  the  time  of  William  of 
Normandy,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  a  special 
sword  was  carried  at  the  coro- 


No.  III.— THE  SWORD  OF  ST.  MAURICE  :  MID- 
THIRTEENTH    CENTURY  :   VIENNA  TREASURY 


No.  II.— SWORD  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  CARRIED  AT 
CORONATIONS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE  :  LOUVRE 

nation  of  kings,  and  a  very  significant 
part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  of  the 
girding  of  a  sword  upon  the  monarch, 
whereby  he  was  literally  invested  with 
the  might  of  the  sword. 

Many  Swords  of  Honour  have  asso- 
ciations in  this  way;  while  others,  like 
the  sword  to  be  presented  to  Stalin- 
grad, have  earned  their  fame  from 
having  been  presented  to  individuals 
or  states  in  recognition  of  signal  ser- 
vice or  deeds  of  high  valour. 

In  the  case  of  famous  swords  of 
early  date  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove 
(or  disprove)  their  right  to  their  tradi- 
tional titles  and  associations — a  fact 
which  matters  less  than  dry-as-dusts 
would  have  us  believe  when  the 
swords  themselves  are  interesting. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the 
archaic  Sword  of  Childeric,  or  the 
two  reputed  swords  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Epee  de  Childeric  I,  King  of 
France,  who  died  in  a.d.  481  (No.  i), 
is  of  ancient  Roman  form  and  was 
given  in  1665  to  Louis  XIV  by  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  Now  in  the 
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Louvre,  it  is  the  most  ancient  relic  of  French 
Monarchy.  It  is  of  gold,  the  pommel,  guard 
and  collars  of  the  original  scabbard  being 
decorated  in  translucent  enamel  'mosaic' 
of  archaic  severity  and  great  precision  of 
execution. 

The  two  famous  Swords  of  Charlemagne 
are  not  less  interesting.  The  belief  that 
both  are  of  the  time  of,  and  were  worn 
by,  Charlemagne  still  survives  despite  the 
specialists'  dictum  that  the  one  in  the  Vienna 
Treasury  is  of  the  Tenth-Eleventh  Century, 
and  that  in  the  Louvre  later  still  in  parts. 
The  Vienna  sword  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  Charlemagne  by 
the  Abbaside  Caliph  Harun-al-Rashid  (c. 
785-t.  809).  It  is  of  old-oriental  design,  and 
Laking  sees  in  it  a  weapon  of  the  fashion 
prevailing  in  mediaeval  Hungary.  Tradi- 
tion apart,  it  is  of  less  interest  than  the 
sword  in  the  Louvre. 

The  latter  (No.  ii)  is  reputed  to  have 
been  carried  at  the  coronation  of  the  French 
kings  at  least  since  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Bold  ( 1 270-1 285).  This  tradition,  and  there 
is  little  call  to  doubt  it,  has  been  treasured 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  who  claimed  to 
possess  the  Charlemagne  Insignia  as  cus- 
todians of  Reims,  where  the  coronation 
ceremony  took  place.  The  sword  was  an 
important  item  of  the  regalia  and,  as  re- 
gards its  date,  it  is  allowed  that  the  blade 
may  well  be  as  old  as  it  is  claimed  to  be. 


No.  IV.  THE  SWORD  OF  EDWARD  III  :  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  :  IT  EXCEEDS  SEVEN 
FEET  IN  LENGTH  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE   DEAN   AND  CHAPTER 


- 


No.  V.— SWORD  OF  EDWARD  V,  BEARING  HIS  BLAZONRY  AS  PRINCE 
OF    WALES  :    FIFTEENTH   CENTURY   :   IN   THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Both  blade  and  hilt  are  certainly  mediaeval,  though  the  pommel 
and  quillons  are  of  the  early  Thirteenth  Century  and  the  grip 
was  renewed  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  The  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  sword  is  enhanced  by  large  precious  stones — 
cabochon  cut  sapphires,  amethysts,  garnets,  a  facetted  topaz  and 
crystal.  Interlaced  with  the  ornamentation  of  the  pommel  are 
two  phoenix,  and  the  quillons  terminate  in  grotesque  lions  with 
eyes  of  lapis  lazuli. 

The  Vienna  Treasury  possesses  other  Swords  of  Honour  besides 
that  already  mentioned,  the  most  important  being  the  Sword  of 
St.  Maurice.  This  was  carried  before  the  monarch  at  his  corona- 
tion. Indeed  until  recent  times  it  was  borne  before  the  En  peror 
and  King  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichsrath  and  of  the  Hui  >arian 
Parliament.  It  is  a  weapon  of  great  splendour  (No.  iii)  of  the 
long-sword  type  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  dates  from  the 
Mid-Thirteenth  Century.  The  silver-gilt  guard  bears  the  words : 

GHRISTUS  VINCIT  CHRISTUS  REIGNAT  CHRISTUS  IMPERAT.    On  the 

knop  are  arms,  which  link  it  with  Otto  IV  of  Brunswick  (reg. 
1208-1215',  and  the  inscription:  benedictus  dominus  deus  meus 
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QUI  DOCET  MANUS.  It 

has  an  ornate  scab- 
bard with  figures  of 
kings  in  repousse 
gold. 

Of  swords  carried 
before  the  monarch, 
as  this  was,  we  have 
here  in  England  a 
famous  example  of 
almost  equal  an- 
tiquity. This  is  the 
celebrated  Sword  of 
Edward  III,  which 
'went  before  him  in 


sociated  with  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  An  ancient  tradition  suggests  that  at  one 
time  there  was  in  the  Chester  Exchequer  a  sword  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  Earl  Randle  Blundeville.  Ormerod 
(Vetusta  Monumenta  V)  shows  this  to  have  been  (from  the 
blazonry  it  bears)  the  Sword  of  Edward  V  when  Prince, 
who  united  in  himself  the  titles  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  March,  Pembroke  and  Chester. 
This,  one  of  the  British  Museum  swords  (No.  v),  was  prob- 
ably borne  before  him  when,  in  1475,  he  'came  to  Chester 
in  great  pompe  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
castle.'  The  other  sword  (No.  vi)  is  of  Italian  workman- 
ship of  the  last  decade  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  At  the 
base  of  the  blade  is  the  inscription  hugo  comes  cestriae. 

In  1481  Edward  IV  received  a  Sword  of  Honour  from 
the  Pope — one  of  a  long  series  of  Papal  stocci  given  to  vari- 


No.  VII. — PAPAL  SWORD  GIVEN  IN  1455  TO 
LOUIS    OF    BOLOGNA   BY   POPE  NICHOLAS 


No.  VI. — SWORD 
ED  WITH  THE 
PALATINE  OF 


ASSOCIAT- 
COUNTY 
CHESTER 


France'  and,  even  in  Elizabeth's 
day,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (No.  iv).  It 
has  lost  its  pristine  aspect — it  is 
presumed  to  have  been  painted 
and  gilt  and  the  'wolf-mark'  could 
be  seen  upon  it  as  lately  as  1592 ; 
but  it  is  still  imposing  if  only  be- 
cause of  its  great  size.  It  is  more 
than  7  feet  long  and  was  obvious- 
ly intended  solely  for  ceremonial 
use.  Its  value,  both  historic  and 
archaeological,  is  great.  This  is 
the  sword  upon  which  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  laid  his  hand  'and, 
leaning  on  the  pommel  of  it,  gave 
us  the  whole  history  of  the  Blac  k 
Prince.' 

Two  other  English  Swords  of 
Honour  of  exceptional  interest,  as- 


No  VIII.— A  SWORD  OF  HONOUR  GIVEN  BY  POPE  JULIUS  II 
SCOTLAND  IN  1507,  AND  NOW  PRESERVED  IN  THE  EDIN 


TO  JAMES  IV  01" 
BURGH  MUSEUM 
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No.  IX. — SWORD  WITH  HILT  OF  CRYSTAL  AND  SILVER  :  XVI  CENT. 
BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM,  OXON 

ous  notable  men  whom  the  Pontiffs  desired  to  honour. 
These  swords  were  invariably  of  superb  workman- 
ship, the  hilts  being  made  by  the  great  papal  gold- 
smiths. The  custom  of  bestowing  them,  with  the  Cap 
of  Maintenance  and  jewelled  belt,  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity, one  of  the  earliest  authenticated  dates  being 
1202,  when  William  the  Lyon,  King  of  Scotland,  re- 
ceived one  from  Innocent  III.  It  had  a  hilt  and 
sheath  of  gold  'set  full  of  precious  stones.'  From  this 
date  until  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  well 
over  a  hundred  gifts  of  such  swords  are  verifiable; 
but  space  will  permit  the  mention  of  only  one  or  two. 

None  earlier  than  the  Fifteenth  Century  is  known 
to  survive,  among  the  more  ancient  being  those  of 
Juan  II  of  Castile  (1446),  at  Madrid,  and  of  the 
Doge  Francesco  Foscari  (1450)  in  the  Venice  Arsenal. 
Rather  later  is- the  famous  Bentivoglio  Sword,  pre- 
sented— according  to  tradition — by  Pope  Nicholas  in 
1455  to  Louis  of  Bologna.  This  superb  weapon  (No. 
vii)  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
early  Italian  Renaissance  goldsmithing.  Its  pommel 
bears  the  saltire  keys  and  tiara,  which  again  appear 
within  the  scrolled  finials  of  the  quillons.  A  scallop 
shell  marks  the  junction  with  the  blade  delicately 
engraved  with  the  Pope's  name  and  the  date.  The 
scabbard  is  richly  ornamented. 

Only  three  others  of  this  century  can  here  be  men- 
tioned. One  was  sent  to  England  in  1481,  a  gift  to 
Edward  IV  from  Paul  II.  This  no  doubt  was  the 
sword  referred  to  in  a  MS.  account  of  the  king's 
funeral,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  which  relates  that 
'Marche  and  Yreland,  King  of  Arms,  received  a 


richc  sword  which  had  been 
send  from  the  Pope.  .  .  .'  An- 
other was  that  received  by 
Henry  VII  in  1489,  and  the  third 
that  sent  to  the  same  king  in 
1497.  The  College  of  Arms  has 
a  memorandum  of  'How  Pope 
Alexander  sent  into  England 
in  King  Henry  VIIth  days  the 
cappe  and  rych  sword,'  refer- 
ring to  the  last — a  gift  in  recog- 
nition of  a  proposal  to  establish 
the  festival  of  All  Saints  in  Eng- 
land. Unfortunately  none  of 
these  now  exists. 

About  this  time  the  Popes 
seem  frequently  to  have  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  Great 
Britain.  A  Sword  of  Honour 
was  given  by  Julius  II  to  James 
IV  of  Scotland  in  1507,  while 
the  fifth  James  received  two — 
one  in  1514,  the  other  in  1537. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  now 
preserved  at  Edinburgh  and  is 
one  of  the  Honours  of  Scotland 
(No.  viii).  It  is  5  ft.  in  length 
and  of  elegant  design,  the  pom- 
mel and  grip  being  of  silver-gilt 
repousse,  the  guard  ornamented 
with  dolphins'  heads.  Its  scab- 


No.  X.— 'CINQt'FDEA'  OF  CAESAR  BORGIA 
EARLY  XVI  CENT.  :  DUKE  OF  SERMONETA 
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No.  XL— SHEATH  OF'  TOOLED  LEATHER 
BELONGING  TO  NO.  X  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 

bard  of  crimson  velvet  is  over- 
laid with  silver  plaques,  the 
prevailing  motif  being  oak 
leaves  and  acorns — the  device 
of  Julius.  The  1537  sword 
James  received  'in  order  that 
it  might  breed  terror  in  a 
neighbouring  prince'  (Henry 
VIII),  against  whom  the  Pap- 
al Legate  declared  the  weapon 
was  sharpened. 

Meanwhile  Henry  VIII 
himself  had  received  a  similar 
mark  of  esteem — but  fire  in  the 
previous  Pope  Leo  X  i  1 5 1 3. 
A  College  of  Arms  M'  -.  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  St.  Paul's. 
Henry  insisted  upon  wearing 
the  sword  and  cap  in  proces- 
sion, whereas  they  should  have 
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been  carried,  with  the  cap  on  the  point 
of  the  scabbard. 

There  is  a  curious  sword  in  the  Ash- 
molcan  Museum  (No.  ix)  which  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Henry  with  the 
title  'Defender  of  the  Faith'  in  1520/21. 
This  claim  cannot  be  upheld,  since  the 
hilt  of  the  sword  is  of  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  while  the  blade  is  still  later. 
The  pommel  is  a  silver  claw  holding  a 
hemisphere  of  crystal  painted  with  an 
hour-glass  and  the  word  vigilate.  The 
grip  is  also  crystal  in  mounts  of  nielloed 
silver.  The  quillons  of  silver  gilt  are 
decorated  with  baskets  of  flowers  in 
niello  and  terminate  in  claws  holding 
facetted  crystals.  The  square  of  crystal 
at  the  cross  has  hinged  silver  plaques 
set  with  painted  crystals — one  with 
clasped  hands,  the  other  a  burning 
heart.  None  of  these  features  suggests 
a  papal  origin. 

The  famous  Caesar  Borgia  sword 
(known  as  The  Queen  of  Swords)  be- 
longing to  the  Sermoneta  family  is 


No.  XII.— SWORD  OF  FRANCOIS  I  :  XVI  CENTURY 
(BLADE   EARLIER)      IN  THE  MUSEE  DU  LOUVRE 


No.  XIII. — SWORD  OF  HENRI  IV  :  LATE  XVI 
CENTURY  :  IN  THE  MUSEE  D'ARTILLERIE,  PARIS 

probably  a  Papal  sword — that  pre- 
sented to  Caesar  Borgia  in  150 1  (No. 
x).  It  is  a  fine  weapon  of  cinquedea 
type,  the  gilt  copper  hilt  being  de- 
corated in  delicate  translucent  cloi- 
sonne. The  blade  is  richly  engraved, 
the  work  of  Ercole  dei  Fideli.  The 
scabbard  (No.  xi)  of  tooled  leather 
by  the  same  artist  is  now  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum. 

The  fine  sword  of  Francois  I  at  the 
Louvre  is  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury (No.  xii).  Of  Italian  make,  it  is 
of  gold,  chased  and  enamelled.  The 
pommel  is  of  acanthus  design,  re- 
pousse gold  on  red  enamel.  The  grip 
is  banded  in  red  and  white  with 
cords  of  twisted  gold.  Upon  it  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  young  prince 
for  whom  it  was  destined  and  at  the 
base  of  the  pommel  is  his  emblem  of 
the  Salamander  in  Flames.  It  bears 
the  words :  in  brachio  suo  and  fecit 
potentiam,  enamelled  white  on  a 
gold  ground.  The  thought  conveyed 
is  that  the  sword  would  bestow  puis- 


sance to  the  hand  which  carried  it.  The 
blade  is  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

On  July  25th,  1593,  Henri  IV,  the 
Protestant  hero  of  Ivry,  professed  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year  made  his 
state  entry  into  his  capital.  Five  years 
later  his  marriage  to  Marie  de  Mcdicis 
linked  him  irrevocably  to  Rome.  It 
was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  Ippolito  Aldrobrand- 
ini,  presented  to  this  cynical  Royal  son 
of  the  Church  the  rapier  illustrated  in 
No.  xiii,  now  in  the  Musee  d'Artillerie. 
It  is  a  superlative  example  of  the  It- 
alian chiseller's  art,  and  bears  on  its 
members  scenes  depicting  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Nativity,  the  Adoration, 
and  other  incidents  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, together  with  a  portrait  of  its 
recipient  and  the  date  1599. 

One  of  the  most  famous  swords  in 
the  Armeria  Real,  Madrid,  is  that  of 
El  Gran  Capitan  (Gonzalo  de  Cordova). 
This  celebrated  Spanish  general  served 
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No.  XV.—EPEE  DF.  RELIGION  :  PRESENTED  BY  PIUS  IV  TO  [KAN 
PARISOT  DE   LA   VALETTE    FOR    HIS   DEFENCE   OF   MALTA  1565 


with  distinction  in  the  war  against  Portugal  and  the 
Moors;  and  in  1492  negotiated  the  union  of  Granada 
with  Castile.  In  1502-3  he  defended  Barletta  against 
the  French.  It  is  a  weapon  of  great  richness,  the  pom- 
mel bearing  the  Gonzalo  arms  and,  on  the  reverse, 
a  finely  chiselled  battle  scene  in  gold  (No.  xiv). 

Of  this  century,  too,  is  the  Epee  de  Religion,  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris  (No.  xv).  It  is  the 
Papal  Sword  presented  by  Pius  IV  to  Jean  Parisot 
de  la  Valette,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
ol  Jerusalem  after  his  successful  defence  of  Malta 
against  Solyman  II  in  1565.  With  the  dagger  to 
match,  it  was  formerly  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  Valetta,  until  both  were  removed  by 
Napoleon  in  1798.  It  is  a  splendidly  colourful  if 
badly  balanced  weapon  with  a  flattened  pommel, 
straight  quillons  and  large  pas-d'dne,  all  of  gold  en- 
riched with  strap  work  and  heads  of  the  Emperor 
Titus  and  his  mother,  brilliantly  enamelled  and  set 
with  precious  stones.  It  was  designed  and  probably- 
made  by  the  famous  goldsmith  Hans  Mielich. 

An  example  which  has  for  centuries  been  a  sym- 


No.  XVI.— THE  SWORD  PRESENTED  BY  POPE  PAUL  III  TO  SIGISMUND  THE  GREAT  OF  POLAND  :  XVI  CENTURY  :  AT  KRAKOW 


bol  and  talisman  to  Polish 
patriots  is  the  Sword  of 
Sigismund  I,  surnamcd 
the  Great,  at  Krakow, 
given  to  him  by  Pope  Paul 
III  in  1538  (No.  xvi).  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  blade 
is  snapped  in  two  places. 
It  was  so  broken  intention- 
ally first  at  the  time  of 
Sigismund  IPs  death  in 
1572  and  again  on  the 
tomb  of  Sigismund  the 
Great  in  1848,  following 
Poland's  loss  of  independ- 
ence and  absorption  into 
the  Russian  Empire. 

Of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury is  the  Papal  Sword 
given  in  1686  to  John  II 
Sobieski  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  victory  over  the 
Turks  at  Choczym  in  1673 
(No.  xvii).  It  is  now  in  the 
Hermitage.  The  pommel 
and  quillons  are  of  silver 
gilt,  the  former  bearing 
the  Papal  Keys  and  arms 
of  Clement  X — Pope  at 
the  time  of  the  victory. 

The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  possesses 
two  interesting  eighteenth- 
century  Swords  of  Honour. 
One  of  these  (No.  xviii), 
especially  interesting  for 
its  English  origin,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Ad- 
miral Marriot  Arbuthnot 
in  1789  by  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  Its  hilt  of  steel  is 
carved  a  jour e  and  damas- 
cened in  coloured  golds;' 

the  quillons  are  decorated  with  floral  devices,  and  the  blade  with 
two  medallions  showing  Neptune  in  his  Chariot  and  a  British 
man-of-war  anchored  off  a  castle.  On  the  grip  is  inscribed: 

CAESARIA  INSULA  INCOLUMIS  GRATO  ANNO  DEDIT  I  780  (The  Island 

of  Jersey,  delivered,  presents  this  in  gratitude),  and  on  the  blade, 
with  the  figure  of  Hannibal,  is  etched :  l'honneur  me  fait  servir. 
The  other  New  York  example  was  presented  to  Louis  XVI  by 
the  City  of  Dieppe  in  1785.  It  has  a  hilt  of  carved  ivory. 

An  interesting 
Papal  Sword  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 
(1774)  is  intimately 
linked  (as  is  the  Val- 
etta sword)  w.th  the 
George  Cross  ,land. 
This  was  the  sword 
given  by  Clement 
XIV  to  Francesco 
Ximines  de  Taxada 
on  his  election  as 
Grand  Master  of  the 


No.  XVII.— PAPAL  SWORD  GIVEN  TO  |<)HN  II 
SOBIESKI  :  XVII  CENT.:  HERMITAGE  MUSEUM 
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No.  XVIII. — ENGLISH  SWORD  PRESENTED  TO  ADMIRAL  MARRIOT  ARBUTHNOT 
IN  1789  BY  THE  ISLAND  OF  JERSEY  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  N.  YORK 

Order  of  St.  John.  A  rare  etched  plate  in  the  Malta  Museum 
shows  the  appearance  not  only  of  the  Sword  but  also  the 
Cap  and  Belt  (No.  xix). 

Two  swords  with  nineteenth-century  associations  must 
be  noticed.  The  first  is  the  sword  of  Sir  John  Downie, 
now  in  the  Madrid  Armoury,  a  fine  sword  damascened 
in  gold  which  has  two  claims  to  fame  (No.  xx).  It  is 
the  Espada  de  Pizarro,  for  centuries  treasured  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Conqueror  of  Peru.  In  1809  this  sword 
was  pres<  rated  to  Brigadier  John  Downie  in  honour  of  his 
victory  over  Napoleon  at  Badajos.  Downie  raised  at  his 
own  expense  and  led  the  Foreign  Legion.  The  second  ex- 
ample is  the  sword  of  the  'Prince  of  Peace' — Don  Manuel 
de  Godoy — now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  (No. 
xxi).  It  has  a  plain  cruciform  hilt,  pommel  and  quillons 
of  gold,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  an  Eagle  resting  on  the 
fulmen  of  Jupiter,  and  a  grip  of  lapis  lazuli.  This  sword  is 
shown  in  its  scabbard,  so  that  we  cannot  see  from  the 
illustration  the  beauty  of  the  blade.  Watered  in  oriental 
fashion  it  is  deeply  engraved  with  paterae,  trophies  of  arms 
and  laurel  sprays.  The  scabbard,  which  is  of  wood,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  delicacy  of  the  weapon  and  is  encrusted 
with  mother-of-pearl  plaques  in  a  setting  of  gold  and  a 
locket  mount  bearing  the  arms  of  Don  Manuel  de  Godoy. 
On  the  reverse  is  inscribed :  manufacture  imperiale, 


Versailles,  enterprise  boutet.  It  is  typically  French  and 
was  given  by  Napoleon  to  Don  Manuel  together  with 
the  Grand  Order  of  The  Eagle  (later  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur).  It  was  sold  by  the  Supreme  Junta  in  1809  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Royal  Collection  in  181 1.  The  belt  which  accompanies 
it  was  that  originally  belonging  to  it,  though  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Fife  and  presented  in  181 3.  It  is  fashioned 
of  leather  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  its  length  divided 
into  seventeen  compartments  of  gold  hinged  together, 
displaying  warlike  trophies  of  classical  armour,  the  club 
of  Hercules,  the  helmet  of  Mars,  the  skin  of  the  Nemeaa 
Lion  and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  difference  when  wc  pass 
from  these  swords  of  past  times  to  the  great  Sword  of 
Honour  presented  by  His  Majesty  King  George  VI  to  the 
Citizens  of  Stalingrad  (No.  xxii).  This  twentieth-century 
example  is  essentially  typical  of  modern  times  and  modern 
ideals  of  straightforward  simplicity.  Wherever  it  was 
'shown  to  the  people,'  whether  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  its  co-ordinating  committee,  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
during  its  tour  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  undoubtedly  captured  the  imagination  of  those  who 


No.  XIX.— PAPAL  SWORD,  THE  GIFT  OF  CLEMENT  XIV  TO  FR.  X1MINES  DE 
TAXADA  IN   1744   :  FROM  AN  ETCHING  IN  THE  MALTA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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No.  XX. — THE  SWORD  OF  PIZARRO  :  PRESENTED  TO  1 
ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  DOWNIE  IN  1809  :  MADRID 


crowded  to  see  it.  We  may  surmise 
that,  realizing  its  ultimate  destiny  and 
something  of  the  spirit  of  'The  Steel- 
Hearted  Citizens  of  Stalingrad'  the 
unvanquished,  practically  every  one 
of  the  hundred-thousand  who  paused 
before  it  felt  its  dignified  reticence  to 
be  appropriate. 

There  is,  in  this  now  historic  sword, 
some  kinship  in  a  general  way  with 
the  finer  of  the  Swords  of  Ceremony 
belonging  to  some  of  our  City  Cor- 
porations ;  but  here  again  we  perhaps 
feel  that  Prof.  R.  M.  Y.  Gleadowe 
the  designer  was  inspired  less  by  the 
achievements  of  past  times  than  the 
spartan  ideals  of  the  Russia  of  today. 
He  appeals,  not  by  a  lavish  display  of 
intricate  ornament,  such  as  was  be- 
loved of  older  Russia,  but  by  an 
easily  appreciated  simplicity  of  detail. 

In  gaining  this  effect  he  has  been 
ably  seconded  by  all  the  master- 
craftsmen  who  contributed  to  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  a  two-handed  fighting 
weapon,  four  feet  two  inches  in  length 
with  a  bright,  two-edged  blade  of 
finely  tempered  steel,  on  which  is 


engraved  in  both  Russian  and 
English   the   dedication   to  the 

STEEL- HEARTED  CITIZENS  OF  STALIN- 
GRAD, THE  GIFT  OF  KING  GEORGE 
VI.,  IN  TOKEN  OF  THE  HOMAGE  OF 

the  British  people.  The  quillons 
are  of  wrought  silver  terminating 
in  leopards'  heads,  finely  modelled 
and  gilt.  The  grip  is  covered  with 
eighteen-carat  gold  wire,  at  either 
end  of  which  is  a  silver  ferrule  of 
red  translucent  enamel.  The  pom- 
mel is  of  rock-crystal,  finished  by  a 
button  of  gold  in  the  form  of  the 
Rose  of  England. 

The  scabbard,  of  crimson  Eng- 
lish Morocco,  is  mounted  with 
lockets  of  silver,  within  which  is 
thrice  repeated  the  Red  Star  of 
Russia,  enamelled  and  in  silver- 
gilt  setting  from  which  spring  radi- 
ations in  tooled  gold.  Below  are  set 
the  Royal  Arms,  Crown  and  Cy- 
pher in  finely  chased  gold.  The 


No.  XXII—  SWORD  OF  HONOUR  PRESENTED 
BY  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  VI  'TO  THE 
STEEL-HEARTED   CITIZENS   OF  STALINGRAD' 


No.  XXI.— THE  SWORD  OF  DON  MANUEL  DE  GODOY  :  BY 
GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


goldsmith's  work  is  from  the  hand  of 
Corporal  L.  G.  Durbin  (R.A.F.). 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  detract 
one  iota  from  the  quality  of  iron  courage 
which  has  earned  for  Stalingrad  this 
whole-hearted  tribute  of  appreciation 
from  one  people  to  another,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  an  equally  heroic  chapter  in 
the  history  of  this  global  war  has  been 
contributed  by  a  certain  small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean.  So  we  venture  to  ask 
'Why  not  a  Sword  of  Honour  for  inviolate 
Malta?'  If  by  the  victorious  resistance  of 
Stalingrad  we  have  been  moved  to  a 
spontaneous  gesture,  resulting  in  the 
forging  of  this  symbolic  blade  of  steel  en- 
riched with  gold  and  sterling  craftsman- 
ship, surely  we  must  feel  that  the  valiant 
George  Cross  Island — that  focal  point  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board— has  earned  an  equal  tribu  e. 

When  the  whole  story  of  Malt?  s  stern 
stand  against  continuous  aerial  be  nbard- 
ment  is  unfolded  we  shall  better  appreciate 
the  intrepid  and  dogged  pluck  exhibited 
by  the  British  Commonwealth  garrison, 
and  feel  that  it  has  more  than  earned 
such  a  tribute  at  our  hands. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information 
required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs 
intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PAINTER  WANTED  (QUERY  No.  1.052) 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  help  in  the  identification  of  the  painter  of  the  portrait 
of  'Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  (beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  May  12th,  1641)'? 
On  the  back  of  the  canvas  in  addition  to  the  above  is  inscribed  in  Roman 
letters  'Cujus  Traiedia  Setmo  Reg  Car°  Imo 
Cordelium  Tota  Vita  et  mortis  articulo  extitit.' 

Yours  faithfully, 
Gilbert  J.  Williams,  Curator, 
Art  Gallery  &  Museum,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 


This  is  a  copy  with  background  variations  of  the  upper  half  of  the  full-length 
portrait  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck 
(Goulding  and  Adams;  Catalogue  No.  93).  From  the  photograph  it  would  suggest 
the  hand  of  William  Dobson.  The  original  is  reproduced  in  Lady  Burghclere's 
Strafford  and  in  Lord  Birkenhead's  Life.  A  copy  of  the  full-length  with  similar 
variations  was  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Home  at  South  Kensington  in  1866  (Cat. 
No.  579),  and  another  copy  at  three-quarter  length  belongs  to  Lord  Leconfield 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  SLBJECT  &  PAINTER  WANTED    NO.  1,053) 


at  Petworth.  There  is  yet  another  full-length  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  stated  to  be  by  Lely  after  Van  Dyck.  Engraved 
versions  are  by  Hollar,  1640;  Agar.  1816:  and  R.  Cooper, 
1823. — Editor. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  SITTER  AND  PAINTER 
REQUIRED  (QUERY  No.  1,053) 

Sir, — I  have  a  very  attractive  little  portrait  on  panel,  canvas 
about  13  in.  by  12  in.,  of  which  I  enclose  photo.  The  hair  is 
grey,  and  the  eyes  a  sort  of  hazel  blue,  particularly  bright  and 
lifelike.  It  has  been  in  my  family  longer  than  I  can  remember, 
but  I  have  no  trace  in  any  catalogue  or  letters  which  throw 
any  light  upon  the  identity  of  the  subject,  which  has  a  'Shakes- 
pearean' look  in  it.  I  should  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  many 
readers  might  suggest  anything  regarding  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  Hanbury- Williams,  Major-General, 
Henry  III  Tower,  Windsor  Castle. 

(QUERY  No.  1,054) 

Sir, — I  have  for  some  time  past  been  searching  fcr  a  picture 
or  engraving  of  AIMWELL,'  the  property  of  Lord  Clermont, 
who  won  the  Derby  in  1785,  but  all  sources  tapped  up  to  the 
present  have  failed  to  "put  me  wiser.' 
Can  any  of  your  many  readers  help  me  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  Hanbury -Williams,  Major-Gcneral, 
PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  wentworth,  EARL  OF  strafford,  1593-1641  (NO.  1,052)  Henry  III  Tower,  Windsor  Castle. 
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IDENTIFICATION'  OF  ARTIST  AND  SITTER  WANTED  :  QUERY  (NO.  1055) 

QUERY  No.  1,055 

Sir, — We  are  trying  to  trace  the  identity  of  a  portrait  and  its 
painter.  The  date  would  appear  to  be  about  1810,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  recognize  it.  I  enclose  a 
photograph  of  the  picture  herewith.  Yours  faithfully, 

Dorothy  Demarest, 
Whinnie  Knowe,  Nairn,  Scotland. 

From  its  style  and  general  character,  it  would  seem  to  be  by  one  of 
the  followers  of  Sir  Thomas  Laurence — possibly  George  Henry 
Harlow,  his  pupil  and  assistant  (1787-1819).  Other  opinions  would 
be  appreciated. — Editor. 

A  NOTE  ON  CLODION 

Of  Claude  Michel,  dit  Clodion,  little  is  known  in  England,  and  the 
best  authoritative  account  of  his  life  and  work  by  H.  Thirion,  in 
French,  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1885.  None  the  less,  Clodion  was  an 
important  sculptor.  If  not  a  great  innovator,  he  was  master  of  the 
exquisite,  the  elegant  and  the  gracious.  Born  at  Nancy  in  1738 
Clodion,  after  studying  in  Paris  and  in  Rome,  was  perfectly  equipped 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  express  the  sentiments  of  his  time. 

The  full  intellectual  passion  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had  spent 
itself.  The  age  of  Louis  XV  had  become  happily  indolent,  sceptical, 
pleasure-loving.  The  question  was  how  to  enjoy  oneself,  and  thus 
society  became  frankly  hedonistic.  The  eroticism  of  Greece,  which  is 
part  of  her  culture,  comes  to  life  again  in  France,  Italy,  and  in  Russia 
under  Catherine  the  Great,  and  even  in  Germany  under  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Hence,  we  find  many  French  artists  producing  paintings  and 
sculptures  devoted  to  bacchantes,  nymphs  and  satyrs.  All  the  old  gods 
and  goddesses— Yenus,  Cupid,  Juno,  Diana,  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Bacchus — are  rejuvenated.  The  classical  orgy  is  the  play  of  human 
desires  idealized  in  art.  The  nude  is  the  fashion.  It  runs  riot  in  the 
palace,  an  integral  part  of  the  furnishings,  mantelpieces,  clock-cases, 
candelabra.  The  satyr  in  stone  stands  under  the  ilex  tree,  the  Goddess 


of  Love,  in  a  thousand  irresistible  reticences,  haunts  the  parterre. 
All  must  be  beautiful,  all  must  be  young  for  the  fete  galanle. 

Clodion's  sensitive  fingers  and  quick  mind  knew  the  human  figure 
so  well  that  whatever  he  touched  trembled  into  life  and  movement. 
True,  he  had  not  the  mysterious  and  profound  tranquillity  which  is 
the  best  of  Athens.  With  Clodion,  the  dance  is  always  on,  but  it  is  a 
lovely  dance.  Sometimes  the  sculptor  essayed  larger  work,  the  group 
representing  Turenne  and  Gonde  erected  at  Montpellier,  the  statue 
to  Montesquieux,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  D'Orsay,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution. 

But  it  is  mostly  the  animated  figurine  under  such  titles  as  Les 
Bergers  amoureux  aux  pieds  de  Bergeres  enrubanne'es,  Le  Marquis  Audacieux, 
La  Petite  Maitresse,  peu  farouche.  Who  has  not  enjoyed  at  some  time  or 
other  the  Satyre  ajustant  des  fleurs  dans  les  cheveux  d'une  Nymphe,  or  Une 
Fille  coupant  les  Ailes  a  un  Amour,  or  V  Amour  implorant  une  Nymphe  ? 

The  Flore  debout,  tenant  des  Fleurs,  reproduced  on  this  page,  was 
acquired  by  Dr.  James  Hasson  a  year  or  two  ago  at  a  London  sale. 
It  was  previously  in  possession  of  Miss  Mary  K.  T.  Scott,  sister  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Murray  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Wallace  Collection. 

This  figure  in  terra  cotta  is  very  typical  of  Clodion's  combined  decor- 
ative and  realistic  qualities.  I  like  to  think  that  it  has  a  personal  his- 
tory as  well.  In  1781,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  the  great  Clodion 
married  Gatharine-Flore  Pajou,  daughter  of  the  sculptor  Pajou.  The 
'nymph'  was  only  sixteen.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  dream  on  Clodion's 
part,  a  dream  to  revive  the  youth  that  never  comes  twice  in  a  life- 
time, not  even  to  one  so  imaginative  and  creative  as  Clodion.  The 
marriage  soon  failed,  but  perhaps  the  little  Flore,  so  shyly  holding  in 
her  hand  an  offering  to  Hymen,  is  the  identical  Flore  Pajou,  and 
thus  something  of  beauty  remains. — Adrian  Bury. 


FLORE  DEBOUT,  TEX  A  ST  DES  FLEURS  .  BY  CLAUDE  MICHEL 
(CLODION)  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  DR.  JAMES  HASSON,  M.D. 
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A  LIST  OF  CLOCK  &  WATCH  MAKERS 

Supplementary  to  that  given  by  Britten 
By  SIR  AMBROSE  HEAL 


THE  fifth  edition  of  F.J.  Britten's  Old  Clocks  and  Watches 
and  Their  Makers  was  published  in  1922 ;  the  sixth  edition 
appeared  ten  years  later  in  1932;  we  might  therefore 
have  looked  for  the  publication  of  the  seventh  edition  of  this 
much  consulted  work  of  reference  during  last  year  had  not 
distracting  events  interrupted  the  sequence.  During  the  inter- 
val between  the  last  two  editions  the  editors  had  added  five 
hundred  names  of  clockmakers  to  those  previously  recorded 
by  Britten,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  list  could  be  greatly  ex- 
tended if  full  use  were  made  of  various  available  sources  of 
information.  Of  the  British  makers  alone  a  large  number  of 
names  can  be  added  from  the  announcements  in  contemporary 
newspapers,  collections  of  trade-cards,  watchpapers  and  simi- 
lar fields  of  research.  This  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  a  very  desultory  way  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
without  making  any  special  effort  towards  this  trade  than  the 
many  others  which  my  trade-card  collection  covers,  I  have 
jotted  down  about  three  hundred  names  of  clockmakers,  with 
addresses  and  working  dates,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
editors'  notice.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  others — more  directly 
interested  in  clocks  and  watches  than  I  am — will  add  their  con- 
tributions to  mine  that  I  offer  this  random  list  to  the  editors 
of  future  editions  of 'Britten.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latest  edition  of  this  standard 
work  should  bear  so  many  signs  of  hasty  compilation.  This 
sixth  edition  contains  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  illus- 
trations, and  about  five  hundred  names  have  been  added  to 
the  previous  list  of  makers,  but  unfortunately  references  to  the 
new  plates,  and  the  added  names,  have  got  left  out  of  the 
Alphabetical  List  of  Former  Clock  and  Watch  Makers  which  forms 
such  a  very  important  section  of  the  book.  It  is  this  Alpha- 
betical List  which  gives  the  names,  addresses  and  dates  of  the 
makers;  it  provides  also  memoranda  of  their  principal  time- 
pieces and  page  references  to  the  illustrations.  The  list  consti- 
tutes a  section  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  probably 
more  referred  to  than  any  other  part  of  the  book.  To  collectors 
and  antique  dealers  such  a  list  should  be  indispensable,  but  in 
its  present  state  it  is  quite  unreliable  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 


whole  of  this  section  has  been  reprinted,  without  revision,  from 
the  type-setting  of  the  former  edition.  The  result  is  that  every 
page  and  plate  reference  is  now  incorrect  and  none  of  the  newly 
added  names  is  included  in  it.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
remedy  the  omission  of  these  names  by  the  insertion  of  a  sup- 
plementary list  of  four  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  this 
belated  addition  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  table 
of  Errata  to  draw  attention  to  the  incorrect  paginal  references 
in  the  main  list,  every  one  of  which  is  a  pitfall. 

This  alphabetical  list  in  Britten  is  much  more  than  a  bare 
list  of  names  and  dates,  for  it  gives  the  makers'  full  addresses- 
where  known — and  in  condensed  form  affords  much  valuable 
information  about  apprenticeships,  changes  of  address,  note- 
worthy time-pieces  and  so  forth.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  the  proof-reading  should  have  been  so 
slipshod,  particularly  as  it  is  unlikely  that  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  can  be  published  for  some  time  to  come. 

Adifficulty  which  Britten  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  which 
is  met  by  anyone  who  essays  the  task  of  listing  this  particular 
trade,  is  to  distinguish  the  real  clock  or  watch  maker  from  the 
tradesman  who  merely  dealt  in  such  goods.  Names  engraved 
on  the  dials  are  not  always  indications  of  the  actual  makers,  but 
quite  often  are  merely  those  of  the  silversmiths  who  employed 
the  craftsmen  and  the  latter  remained  anonymous.  This  prac- 
tice unfortunately  obtains  to  this  day.  I  have  followed  the  lead 
given  by  Britten,  and  adopted  by  Baillie,  in  not  attempting  a 
distinction  which  in  many  cases  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  draw. 

The  additional  list  of  clock  and  watch  makers  which  I  have 
compiled,  in  admittedly  a  rather  haphazard  fashion  as  I 
chanced  to  run  across  them,  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  ad- 
vertisements of  one  sort  or  another — either  those  on  the  makers' 
own  trade-cards  and  watchpapers,  or  from  their  announce- 
ments in  contemporary  newspapers.  Here  also  their  trade  de- 
finitions are  not  always  perfectly  reliable,  but  they  can  at  least 
be  traced  to  their  respective  sources  as  I  have  cited  the  authori- 
ties for  my  references.  In  so  doing  I  have  employed  the  follow- 
ing: contractions: 


A.M. 

—  Athenian  Mercury. 

D.A. 

=  Daily  Advertiser. 

L.E.P. 

=  London  Evening  Post. 

B. 

—  Britten's    Old    Clocks  and 

D.C. 

=  Daily  Courant. 

L.G. 

=  London  Gazette. 

Watches  and  Their  Makers. 

D.J. 

=  Daily  Journal. 

N.J. 

=  Newcastle  Journal. 

B.C. 

=  Bath    Corporation  Minute 

D.P. 

=  Daily  Post. 

N.Q. 

=  Notes  and  Queries. 

Books. 

E. 

—  Englishman. 

P. 

=  Postman. 

B.D. 

=  Bath  Directory. 

H-P. 

—  Hilton-Price's  Signs  of  Old 

P.A. 

=  Public  Advertiser. 

B.H. 

=  Bill-head. 

London. 

S. 

=  Spectator. 

BJ. 

—  Bath  Journal. 

LP. 

=  Insurance  Policy. 

T.C. 

=  Trade-card. 

G.R. 

=  Church  Register. 

L.D. 

=  London  Directory. 

W.P. 

=  Watchpaper. 

Note. — In  setting  out  the  following  list  all  names, 
Clocks  and  Watches  and  Their  Makers  have  been  printed 

Britten  and  are  used  here 


addresses  and  dates  which  do  not  occur  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Britten's  Old 
in  ITALIC  type.  Wherever  ROMAN  type  occurs,  these  words  appear  in 
in  order  to  collate  the  reference  with  his  text. 


JOHN  ANDREWS,  at  the  Dial,  in  Leaden- 
hall  street,  1700-11.  (P.,  26th  Nov.,  1700.) 
(D.C,  2nd  Jan.,  1711.)  [B.  records  him  no 
later  than  1688.] 

JOSEPH  ANTRAM,  at  the  Dial  in  Fleet 
street,  17 14.  (P.,  4th  Nov.,  1714.) 


JOHN  ARCHAMBO,  at  the  Dial,  in  Porter 
street,  near  Newport  Market.  (P.,  gth  May, 
1727.)  [B.  records  him  only  at  Princes  street, 
Leicester  square,  1720—50.] 

STEPHEN  ARDESOIF,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  on 
the  New  Pavement,  Charing  Cross,  1762.  (T.C.) 


WILLIAM  BAKER,  at  the  Dial,  in  Whitecross 

street,  1725.  (IP.) 
FRANCIS  BALLA.XCE  (C.R.)  1729. 
W.  BALLARD,  Cranbrook,  c.  1780.  (W.P.) 
HE.XRF   BARLOW,    at   the    Three  Golden 

Anchors,  next  door  but  one  to  the  Bull  Inn, 


no 
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White  Chappel,  1749.  (T.C.)  (D.A.,  6th  March, 
I749-) 

—  BARNES,  opposite  the  Palace  Gate,  Kensing- 
ton, ?  c.  1850.  (T.C.) 

MRS.  BARNES,  at  the  Dial  &  Sun,  in  the 
Strand,  1747.  (D.A.,  16th  March,  1747.) 

—  BARRINGTON,  20  Westmoreland  street, 
Dublin,  c.  1830.  (W.P.) 

NATHANIEL  BARROW,  in  Cornhill  by  the 
Royal  Exchange.  (L.G.,  10th  Dec,  1688.) 

SIMEON  BATES,  No.  118  Bunhill  Row,  1793. 
(B.H.)  [S.  Bates  succeeded  James  Smith  at  this 
address.] 

W.  BAYLIS,  No.  2,  Quay  street,  Bristol,  c. 

1840.  (W.P.) 
THOMAS  BELL,  at  the  Dial,  Silver  street, 

Wood  street,  ?  c.  1770.  (T.C.) 
THOMAS   BENBOW,    Newport,    Salop,  c. 

1790.  (W.P.) 

—  BIDLAKE,  near  the  Post  Office,  Southampton, 
c.  1800.  ( W.P.) 

JAMES  BIDLAKE,  at  the  Dial  &  Two 
Crowns,  on  Tower  Hill,  near  the  Victualling 
Office,  c.  1790.  (T.C.) 

R.  BIGGS,  Bell  street,  Romsey  (c.  1800).  (W.P.) 

R.  BOLT,  Weymouth,  c.  1790.  (W.P.) 

WILLIAM  BOREMAN,  No.  8,  Carthusian 
street,  Charterhouse  square,  c.  1790.  (W.P.) 

RICHARD  BOULT,  at  the  Blue  Anchor  and 
Star,  opposite  Wood  street  in  Cheapside,  1744— 
53  (succeeded  Michael  Boult).  (T.C.) 

T.  BOULT,  London  street,  Reading,  c.  1830. 
(W.P.) 

—  BOVERICK,  at  the  Dial  in  Lombard  street, 
near  St.  Clement's  lane,  1749.  (D.A.,  30th  Jan., 
I749-) 

JOHN  BOWEN,  Coventry  street,  near  Piccadilly 
(removed  from  No.  143,  Long  Acre),  c. 
1810.  (T.C.)  [B.  gives  him  in  Long  Acre 
1807-10,  and  in  Tichborne  street  18 12- 
42.] 

SAMUEL  BRIDGER,  clock  engraver,  at  the 
Dial,  Silver  street,  against  W\<od  street,  1 706. 
(T.C.) 

W.  BRODRICK,  Clonmell  [Co.  Tipperary],  c. 

1800.  (W.P.) 
J.  BROWN,  Winchester,  c.  1800.  (W.P.) 
SAMUEL  BROWN,  opposite  ye  City  Guard, 

Edinburgh,  1750-87.  (W.P.) 
HENRY  BROWNBILL,  in  Briggate,  Leeds, 

c.  1790.  (W.P.) 
A.  BUCHAN,  Bridge  End,  Perth,  c.  1830.  (W.P.) 
JAMES  BUSH,  at  the  Spring  Clock,  in  Great 

Tower  street,  1731.  (D.A.,  2nd  April,  1731.) 
CHARLES  CABR1ER,  at  the  Dial  in  Lom- 
bard street,  near  Stocks  Market,  1721.  (D.C., 

16th  Feb.,  1721.) 
DANIEL    CAMPBELL,    Enameller    of  dial 

plates,  at  Mr.  Holder's,  watch  engraver,  in 

Little  Bartholomew  Close,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 
THOMAS  CAR  RI NGTON,  at  the  Dial  & 

Crown,  in  Bishopsgate  street,  c.  1760.  (T.C.) 
JOHN  CARTE,  at  the  White  Bear,  near  St. 

James's  street  in  Long  Acre.  (L.G.,  22nd  April, 

1695-) 

—  CASPER,  No.  6,  Middle  street,  Brompton,  c. 
1790.  (W.P.,  dated  14th  Dec,  17 — .) 

DOMINGOS  PIRES  CHAVES,  at  the  Dial  & 

Crown,   in  Broad  Court,  Long  Acre,  1748. 

(D.A.,  iGlhJan.,  1748.) 
THOMAS  CHESSON,  (1)  at  the  Unicorn  & 

Pearl,  near  Queen  street,  in  Cheapside,  1732-^. 

(2)  At  the  Golden  Salmon  &  Pearl,  on  Ludgate 

Hill,  1753-60.  (T.C.) 

—  CH1VELL  (C.R.)  1729. 

JOHN  CHIVERS,  at  the  Dial,  in  Gracechurch 
street,  near  Cornhill,  1747.  (D.A.,  4th  June, 
'747-) 


PAUL  CHOTARD,  at  the  Dial  &  Sun,  in 
Middle  Moorfields,  c.  1740.  (T.C.) 

GEORGE  CLARKE,  at  the  Dud  &  Wheel, 
over  againstye  Mount,  in  White  Chappel,  1632. 
(T.C.) 

LETT IC I A  CLARKE,  at  the  Eagle  &  Pearl, 
opposite  Brook  street  in  Holborn,  1790-1802. 
(T.C.) 

SAMUEL  CLEGHORN,  Nowell's  Buildings, 
Islington,  c  1800.  (T.C.)  [B.  gives  him  in 
Shoe  lane  in  1790.] 

—  CLELAND,  South  side  High  street,  Edin- 
burgh, c.  1700.  (W.P.) 

—  COCKINGS,  Andover,  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 
NATHANIEL  CORBET,  at  the   Dial  in 

Gutter  lane,  1719.  (D.C.,  2nd  Dec,  1719.) 
SAMUEL  COURT AULD,  (1)  at  the  Rising 
Sun,  in  Shandois  street,  St.  Martin's  lane, 
1746.  (T.C.)  (2)  At  the  Crown,  Cornhill, 
facing  the  Royal  Exchange  (T.C),  1760. 
[B.  mis-spells  the  name  'Cortauld.'] 

—  COUSENS,  East  street,  Chichester,  c.  1840. 
(W.P.) 

—  COX,  Bedrninster  Causeway,  Bristol,  c. 
1840.  (W.P.) 

T.  CUBLEY,  No.   17  Stanhope  street,  Clare 

Market,  c.  1810.  (W.P.) 
PETER  CUFF,  at  the  Dial,  over  against  Exeter 

Exchange.  1718.  (D.C.,  26th  Nov.,  1718.) 
MRS.  CUMMINS  (?  CUMMINGS),  at  the 

Dial,  over  against  Exeter  Exchange,  in  the 

Strand,  1748.  (D.A.,  20th  Jan.,  1748.) 
J.  DAVIES,  East  Gate,  Chester,  c.  1820.  (W.P.) 

[B.  gives  W.  Davies,  Chester,  1784.I 
JOHN  DECKA  &  SAMUEL  MARSH,  near 

Limehouse  Bridge,  1790.  (T.C.) 
JAMES  DE  FONTAYNE,  at  the  Two  Dutch 

Skaters  &  Clock,  St.  Katherine's  [Tower  Hill], 

1724-  (LP.) 

BERNARD  DELACOURT,  Little  Earl  street, 
St.  Giles  in  the  fields,  1722.  (LP.) 

JOHN  DELAFONS,  at  the  Crown  &  Pearl, 
near  the  Four  Swans,  Within  Bishopsgate,  1749- 
68.  (T.C.)  (D.A.,  13th  Feb.,  1749.) 

DANIEL  DELANDER,  at  the  Dial,  Without 
Temple  Bar,  1712.  (S.,  25th  Nov.,  1712.) 

NATHANIEL  DELANDER,  near  Temple 
Bar,  Fleet  street.  (B.H.,  1759.)  (L.D., 
1753-63.)  [B.  does  not  extend  his  working 
dates  beyond  1747,  in  which  year  he  was 
elected  Master  of  the  Glockmakers'  Com- 
pany.] 

BASIL  DENN,  JUNR.,  at  ye  Gold  Ring  on 
London  Bridge,  near  Southwark,  1743-54. 
(T.C.)  (D.A.,  2nd  Dec,  1743.)  (When  the 
houses  on  London  Bridge  were  pulled  down  he 
removed  to  Tooley  street;  the  address  recorded 
by  Britten  in  1776.) 

WILLIAM  DEVIS,  at  the  Dial,  opposite  St. 
Duns  tan's  Church,  Fleet  street,  1750-65. 
(T.C.) 

JOHN  DE  VREESE,  over  against  the  Horse- 
shoe, in  Puddle  Dock,  1683.  (L.G.) 

CHARLES  DICK,  in  Coventry  street,  opposite  ye 
Hay  Market,  c.  1770.  (T.C.) 

—  DICKINSON,  Boston,  c.  1790.  (W.P.) 
J.  J.  DISON,  Potton,  c  1820.  (W.P.) 

—  DOBSON,  at  the  Dial,  in  Covent  Garden, 
1746.  (D.A.,  13th  Dec.  1746.) 

WILLIAM  D OWLET.  (C.R.)  '1729. 
ANN  DOWSON,  Cheap   street,  Bath.  1800. 
(B.D.) 

JOHN  DOWSON,  Gray's  Inn,  London, 
1773,  and  also  Northgate  street,  Bath,  near  St. 
Michael's  church,  1773.  (B.J.,  iA  Nov.,  1773.) 
[B.  records  him  at  Bath,  in  1760  onlv.] 

—  DOWSON  &  ATKINSON,  Cheap' street, 
Bath,  1791/2.  (B.D.) 

Ill 


JAMES  DREWER,  at  the  Dial  near  St. 
Ann's  Church,  1727.  (D.P.,  4th  April, 
1727.) 

ISAAC  DUHAMEL,  at  the  Enamell'd  Dial  & 
Seven  Stars,  opposite  St.  Dunslan's  Church,  in 
Fleet  street,  1746.  (I). A.,  16th  Oct.,  1746.) 
[B.  records  him,  without  London  address, 
c.  1785.] 

DWERRIHOUSE  &  CARTER,  No.  30 
Berkeley  Square,  1802-17.  (W.P.)  [B.  gives 
Dwerryhouse  (sic)  &  Carter  at  No.  30, 
Charles  street,  Berkeley  Sq.,  1809-18, 
and  in  Berkeley  Sq.,  c.  1820.] 

EDWARD  EAST,  Temple  Bar,  Fleet  street, 
1672.  (L.G.,  16th  Sep.,  1672.) 

—  EDWARDS,  No.  71  Leather  lane,  Holborn, 
c  1810.  (T.C.) 

JAMES  EDWARDS,  No.  149,  Holborn  Bans. 

(T.C.    with    Masonic    emblems,    c.  1770.) 

(P. A.,  14th  Nov.,  1767.) 
WILLIAM  EDWARDS  (from  Fetter  lane),  at 

Staple's  Inn  Gate,  near  Holborn  Bars,  c.  1765. 

(T.C.) 

JOHN  EVERELL,  at  the  Dial,  opposite  the 

New  Church  in  the  Strand,  1745.  (D.A., 

1 2th  April,  1745.) 
JAMES  EVILL,  Bath,  1771.  (A  bill  made  out 

to  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  dated  1771  is  in  the 

Library  at  Bath.)  [B.  confines  his  date  to 

'about  1750.'] 
WILLIAM  EVILL,  Union  street,  Bath,  c. 

1800.  22,  Market  Place,  Bath,  1819.  (B.D.) 
-  FERGUSON,  Ballina  [Co.  Mayo],  c.  1840. 

(W.P.) 

THOMAS  FIELD,  [Old]  Bond  street,  Bath, 
7797-1800.  (B.D.) 

JAMES  F1FIELD  (no  address),  c.  1780.  (W.P.) 

RICHARD  FINCH,  at  the  Spring  Clock,  Lom- 
bard street,  1744.  (D.A.,  8th  June,  1744.) 

FINCH  &  SIMS,  at  the  Spring  Clock,  Lombard 
street,  1742.  (H-P.) 

EBENEZER  FISHER,  (1)  24,  Monmouth 
street,  Bath.  1846.  (2)  2,  Great  Stanhope  street, 
Bath,  1848.  (B.D.) 

EDWIN  FISHER,  (1)  Abbey  Church  Yard, 
Bath,  1826.  (2)  14,  New  Bond  street,  Bath, 
1829.  (3)  9,  Old  Bond  street,  Bath,  1846-65. 
(B.D.)  [B.  records  only  the  second  addiess 
in  1835.] 

WILLIAM  PARK  FISHER,  at  the  Eagle  & 
Pearl,  in  Tavistock  street,  Covent  Garden,  c 
1760.  (T.C.) 

WILLIAM  FLINT,  Ashford,  c.  1790.  (W.P.) 

—  FONTAINE,  see  TORIN  &  FONTAINE. 
THOMAS  FOXALL,  at  the  sign  of  The  Spring 

Clock,  near  East  Lane,  Rolherhithe.  (T.C.) 
BALMER  FRANCIS,  at  the  Dial  in  Windmill 
Court,  Pye  Corner,  1747.  (D.A.,  26th  Dec, 
1747.)    (B.    records    him   no   later  than 
I731-) 

GEORGE  FRANKCOM,  No.  3  Daniel  street, 

Portsea,  c.  1800.  ( W.P.) 
ROBERT  FRANKLIN,  at  the  Dial,  Duke's 

Shore  Stairs,  Limehouse.  ( T.C.) 
SANTIAGO  MOORE  FRENCH,  No.  15, 

Sweetings  alley,  c.  1810.  (W.P.  with  text 

in  Spanish.) 

—  FRIEND,  Totnes,  c.  1810.  (W.P.) 
JOHN  FROST,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  opposite  St. 

Peter's  Church  in  Cornhill,  1757.  (T.C 
PHILLIPS  GARDEN,  at  ye  Golden  Lio    in  St. 

Paul's  Church  Yard,  1749-62.  (T.C  1742.) 

(D. A. ,23rdSept.,  1762,  announcing  the  succession 

of  John  Townsend,  q.v.)  [B.  records  him  as 

Philip  (sic)  Garden  in  1759.] 
THOMAS  GARDNER,  at  the  Dial,  Minories, 

near  Aldgate,   1740-52.   (T.C.)   (D.A.,  1st 

March,  1740.)  (D.A.,  22nd  June,  1752.) 

(To  be  continued) 
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AN  'ART  OF  OUR  ALLIES'  EXHIBITION  AT  BOSTON 

A SERIES  of  exhibitions  having  the  commendable  purpose  of 
presenting  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  the  arts  of  the 
various  nations  with  whom  we  are  allied  in  war  has  been  part 
of  the  programme  of  special  events  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  The  fourth  of  this  series,  devoted  to  the  art  of  England  from 
the  Fifteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
September.  As  the  museum  is  notably  rich  in  the  English  decorative 
arts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  furniture,  textiles,  ceramics 
or  silver  was  dominant.  A  number  of  loans  from  the  Elizabeth  Day 
McCormick  collection  made  the  section  of  needlework  especially 
rewarding,  while  the  oak  furniture  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  followed 
by  late  Stuart  walnut  and  Georgian  mahogany,  represented  every 
aspect  of  the  incomparably  fine  carving  and  excellence  of  design 
which  distinguish  English  furniture. 

An  interesting  example  of  Elizabe- 
than painting  was  the  anonymous  por- 
trait of  Richard  Hale  of  King's  Walden, 
dated  1605,  which  was  lent  to  the  ex- 
hibition from  the  estate  of  Richard 
Walden  Hale.  The  suave  elegance  of 
Stuart  portraiture  was  seen  in  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Bed- 
lord,  and  the  great  period  of  the  British 
portrait  school  found  representation  in 
Mary  Robinson  as  Contemplation  by  Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough's  John  Taylor,  and 
the  handsome  full  length  of  Lady  de  La 
Pole  by  Romney,  which  is  one  of  the 
best-known  subjects  in  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  the  Hon.  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  who 
lent  it  to  the  exhibition.  A  charming 
conversation  piece  was  also  to  be  seen 
in  Francis  Wheatley's  Henry  Perkins 
Weston  and  Family. 

Representative  of  a  great  and  essen- 
tially characteristic  phase  of  English 
art  were  the  Nottingham  alabasters,  of 
which  three  were  included  in  the  exhi- 
bition. These  carvings  bring  the  graceful, 
expressive  figures  of  English  miniature 
painting  of  the  mediaeval  period  into 
solid  relief.  Because  of  their  small  size, 
these  alabasters  possess  an  intimacy  of 
feeling  which  is  necessarily  lacking  in 
larger  works  of  Gothic  sculpture,  while 
the  fact  that  they  are  wrought  from  a 
semi-resistant  medium  brings  a  great- 
ness of  styi-  into  them  which  is  rarely 
expressed  in  wood  or  material  of  a  more 
plastic  nature. 

Th<  English  exhibition  was  followed 
by  the  Art  of  China. 


'OLD  WEDGWOOD' 

IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  the 
yearly  publication  of  the  Wedgwood 
Society,  and  mention  should  have  been 
made  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  receipt 
of  the  blue  booklet  which  carries  the 


J 


report  of  the  studies  for  the  year  of  one  of  the  most  active  collect 
clubs.  It  is  edited  by  Jean  Gorely,  secretary  of  the  Wedgwood  CIt 
and  the  latest  issue  is  No.  9  of  its  annual  series.  The  most  importai 
contribution  is  the  reprinting  of  Wedgwood's  Queen's  ware  catalog) 
of  1774  ;  his  first  describing  this  ware,  of  which  a  copy  belongs  to  t| 
Wedgwood  Museum.  So  rare  is  this  catalogue  that  when  M 
Meteyard  wrote  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  in  1875  she  only  knew  oft 
letterpress  and  assumed  the  illustrations  were  non-existent.  Later 
copy  turned  up  with  nine  plates  illustrating  the  thirty-five  subjc( 
mentioned  by  Miss  Meteyard.  This  passed  to  the  Wedgwood  Museu 
and  it  is  the  contents  of  this  catalogue  whic  h  Old  Wedgwood  reprin 
The  letterpress  was  by  Joseph  Cooper,  and  the  engravings  by  Jol 
Pye,  who  wrote  of  his  work  on  February  22,  1  774  :  I  am  procecdii 
with  all  the  haste  possible  in  getting  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Plates  donj 
but  there  is  much  more  work  than  he  thinks  for  in  them.  .  .  .'  Tl 

subjects  illustrated  are  described  ; 
additional  to  the  usual  articles  in  a. 
ordinary  table  service  and  included  lis 
drainers,  gravy  pots  with  water  pap 
for  keeping  the  contents  hot.  thee: 
toasters,  with  water  pans,  pudding  cup 
'Monteths  for  keeping  glasses  cool 
water.'  'Croquants'  or  sweet  meat  dishr 
and  there  was  an  'asparagus  pan'  shape 
something  like  a  longitudinal  sec  lion  c 
a  conch  shell.  An  especially  elaborat 
piece  was  a  glaciere  in  four  parts,  wit 
sections  for  ice.  and  for  ice  creams,  i 
which  this  delicacy  could  apparently  b 
fabricated  and  served  at  the  table. 

The  catalogues  were  used  by  sales nia 
and  were  sent  out  with  pattern  or  sho\ 
boxes  lined  in  green  baize  to  display  i 
few  specimen  pieces.  This  catalogue  o; 
Queen's  ware  is  the  earliest  from  an; 
factory,  antedating  by  nine  years  tha 
of  Hartley,  Greens  &  Co.,  which  hac 
been  supposed  to  be  the  first  patterr- 
book  issued  by  an  English  pottery  foil 
their  salesmen.  It  shows  that  the  Leed> 
firm  copied  some  of  the  patterns  ano 
also  took  the  name  'Queen's'  ware  from 
Wedgwood. 


A  MARINE  MEMENTO 
OF  181 1  RECOVERED 


D 


THE  MA  JESTY  :  A  NOTTINGHAM  ALABASTER  OF  THE  XV 
CENTURY  :  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


.  URING  the  past  year  Colonel 
Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia 
discovered  at  a  London  dealer's  a  silver" 
tureen,  made  by  William  Burwash  and 
Richard  Sibley  of  London  in  181 1,  which 
bore  an  inscription  to  Philip  Maugham, 
commander  of  the  brigantine  Antelope 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  piece  was  a  typical  late  Georgian 
tureen,  with  gadrooning  on  the  base, 
body  and  cover,  and  surmounted  by  an 
American  eagle  which  served  as  a  finial. 
The  inscription  stated  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Capt.  Maugham  for  his  rescue 
of  the  Asia  of  Philadelphia,  commanded 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  NOTTINGHAM  ALABASTER  :  THE  NA  TIVITY,  XIV-XV  C. 


by  Captain  Williamson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  in  September  1 807. 
This  is  an  interesting  date  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Asia,  which 
wis  one  of  the  fastest  American  sailing  ships  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century.  On  this  particular  voyage  to  the  East,  she  set  a  record  for 
speed  on  her  return  trip  which  was  not  broken  until  after  the  War 
of  1 8 1 2 — one  hundred  days  from  Macao  to  the  Delaware  Capes.  The 
mishap  in  the  Tigris  had  evidently  produced  no  damage  which  affected 
her  sailing  abilities. 

The  donors  of  the  tureen  to  Capt.  Maugham  were  eleven  insurance 
companies  of  America  who  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  saving 
of  a  ship  which  they  had  insured.  Two  of  these  firms  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  one  of  them,  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
is  the  present  owner  of  the  tureen  and  has  placed  it  in  its  museum. 

A  FRENCH  PRIMITIVE  FOR  TOLEDO 

THE  little  panel,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  which  has  lately  been 
acquired  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  is  one  which  from  the 
first  showing  of  French  Primitives  at  the  historic  exhibition  in  Paris 
in  1904  has  been  known  and  studied.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  dealer  Haro  who  had  shown  his  astuteness  by 
acquiring  both  French  and  Italian  Primitives  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  so  highly  regarded  as  they  later  became.  While  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Otto  Kahn,  the  St.  George  received  an  attri- 
bution to  Simon  Marmion  on  the  basis  of  its  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  panels  depicting  the  life  of  St.  Bertin  in  the  St.  Omer  altarpiece. 
When  the  panel  was  sent  to  the  Burlington  House  exhibition  of  1932, 
and  again  in  Paris  in  1937,  it  was  shown  as  the  work  of  Simon  Mar- 
mien.  It  was  later  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Preston  P.  Satterwhite,  still 


under  the  same  ascription,  and  from  his  collection  the  Museum  has 
lately  secured  it.  In  doing  so  the  attribution  is  changed  to  its  earlier 
designation,  an  anonymous  master  of  the  French  school.  It  is  not  felt 
by  the  Museum  that  the  style  is  consistent  with  other  works  by  Mar- 
mion, while  there  arc  points  of  resemblance  to  the  artists  of  the  south 
of  France  and  of  Provence  in  particular.  The  castle  in  the  back- 
ground is  thought  to  portray  the  Castle  of  Tarascon  in  Provence.  On 
the  other  hand,  northern  influence  is  present,  and  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  likeness  to  a  panel  of  St.  George  owned  by 
Lady  Evelyn  Mason,  of  which  the  authorship  is  not  established  as  it 
is  attributed  by  various  scholars  to  Hubert  van  Eyck,  Robert  Campin 
and  Roger  van  der  Weyden  or  their  circle,  so  that  the  northern 
affiliations  cannot  be  denied.  The  painting  has  not  been  cleaned 
recently  and  suffers  from  having  been  at  some  time  in  the  past  im- 
perfectly cleaned  and  re-varnished.  It  may  be  that  further  study 
following  its  subjection  to  scientific  laboratory  methods  will  help  to 
identify  the  author  of  this  attractive  panel. 

DORMITION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  A  BYZANTINE  IVORY 

AVERY  fine  Byzantine  carving  in  ivory,  which  probably  origin- 
ated about  the  year  1000  a.d.,  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
collections  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  It  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  its  very  small  size,  a  little  over  four  by  six  inches,  puts  it  in  an 
unusual  class.  It  was  probably  used  as  a  framed  ikon. 

The  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  is  a  subject  which  is  treated  over  a  long 
period  with  very  little  variation  in  detail.  The  same  grouping  of 
figures  of  the  Apostles  around  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
the  soul  of  the  latter  portrayed  as  a  very  small  child  in  the  arms  of 
her  Son,  who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  is  familiar  in 
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the  ivories,  in  Byzantine  painting,  and  continues  without  alteration 
in  Italian  painting  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  The 
account  is  one  which  follows  with  literalness  the  scene  as  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  describes  it,  although  it  is  probably  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  pious  chronicler  of  Genoa  was  inspired  by  the  version  of  the 
ivories,  for  they  antedate  his  words  by  at  least  three  hundred  years. 
He  tells  us  that  while  the  Apostles  were  scattered  far  abroad  on  their 
mission  of  preaching,  she  lived  in  a  house  'hard  by  Mount  Sion.' 
After  twenty-four  years  it  was  announced  to  her  that  she  would  soon 
die.  She  asked  only  that  her  sons  and  brothers  the  Apostles  might 
again  be  gathered  around  her  so  that  she  could  see  them  with  her 
eyes  in  the  flesh  before  she  died.  John,  who  was  preaching  at  Ephesus, 
was  caught  up  in  a  cloud  and  set  down  before  her  house,  and  all  the 
rest  were  similarly  gathered  around  her,  after  which,  about  the  third 
hour  of  the  night,  'Mary's  soul  went  forth  out  of  her  body  and  flew 
upward  in  the  arms  of  her  Son.'  This  picture  the  carvers  of  the  ivories 
have  treated  with  extreme  directness  and  effectiveness,  through  the 
repetition  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  standing  Apostles  around  the 
recumbent  figure  ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  draperies  of  the  couch, 
of  which  the  folds  make  so  fine  a  pattern  in  the  flat  relief,  aids  in 
producing  one  of  the  most  effective  subjects  the  ivory  carver  had  at 
his  disposal.  Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  than  the  contrast 
made  by  these  static  lines  with  the  floating  figures  above. 


Sr.  GEORGE  &  THE  DRAGON  :  FRENCH  :  ANONYMOUS  MASTER  OF  EARLY  XV  C. :  TOLEDO  MUSEUM 


A  RARE  FLEMISH  PRINT 

NO  other  impression  is  known  of  the  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
by  Frans  Crabbe  van  Espleghem  which  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Any  Dutch  or  Flemish  subject  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  rare,  but  this  one  deserves  its 
designation,  'unique.'  It  is  executed  in  engraving  and  etching  and  is 
printed  in  an  unusual  dark  olive-coloured  ink.  A.  E.  Popham,  in  his 
Engravings  of  Frans  Crabbe  van  Espleghem,  calls  attention  to  a  close  copy 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  print  now  in  Chicago  was  once  owned  by 
Robert  Dumesnil,  author  of  the  Peintre-Graveur  Francois,  and  also  was 
at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  August  II  of  Saxony.  The  mark  of  the 
latter's  collection  appears  in  the  lower  right  corner.  The  composition 
is  derived  from  Durer's  woodcut  on  the  title  page  to  the  Great  Passion 
series,  showing  the  Mocking  of  Christ. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  are  generally  signed  with  a  crayfish,  which  is 
Crabbe  in  Dutch,  as  a  rebus  on  his  name.  This  is  absent  in  the  present 
instance,  although  the  print  shows  the  complete  border  line  of  the 
plate.  It  is  accepted  on  stylistic  grounds,  however,  and  Popham  dates 
it  between  1522  and  1525.  It  is  interesting  that  Diirer  was  in  Malines, 
where  Crabbe  was  an  affluent  artist,  and  he  mentions  being  treated 
with  great  honour  by  the  painters  and  sculptors  there  although  he 
does  not  mention  any  by  name. 

Although  the  loquacious  Van  Mander  speaks  of 
Frans  Crabbe  he  does  not  have  so  much  to  say  as 
usual.  From  this  source  we  learn  that  Crabbe  worked 
at  Malines,  and  executed  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  the  Minorites.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Painters  Guild  in  1501  and  was  elected  dean  of 
that  corporation  on  two  occasions.  Van  Mander  does 
not  say  that  Crabbe  made  prints  at  all,  and  for  some 
time  this  point  was  open  to  question.  Dr.  Friedliinder 
discussed  the  subject  in  his  Nicolas  Hohenberg  und  Frans 
Crabbe,  die  Maler  von  Mecheln.  It  is  known  that  Crabbe 
took  over  Hohenberg's  workshop  in  1539  after  the 
latter's  death  and  presumably  completed  his  series 
of  Evangelists,  as  one  is  signed  N.  H.  and  two  with 
the  crayfish.  It  is  accepted  on  the  reasonable  grounds 
of  the  connexion  of  the  two  artists  that  these  arc  the 
work  of  Crabbe,  and  that  he  was  a  maker  of  prints. 

The  subject  now  in  Chicago  was  first  attributed 
to  Crabbe  by  the  early  student,  J.  D.  Passavant,  in 
Le  Peintre-Graveur,  published  in  1864. 


A  MICHELANGELO  STUDY 
FOR  THE  SISTINE  CEILING 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  CX, 
No.  486,  p.  149),  there  was- illustrated  a  drawing 
by  Michelangelo  for  the  Libyan  Sibyl  acquired  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  It  is  interesting  that  a 
study  which  Berenson  associates  with  it,  in  his 
Drawings  of  the  Florentine  Painters,  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  He  as- 
sociates these  two  in  style  and  quality  with  a  head 
in  the  Uffizi  and  one  on  a  sheet  in  the  Casa  Buonar- 
roti in  Florence.  This  nude  figure  sketched  in  red 
chalk  on  the  recto  of  the  sheet  may  also  be  compared 
to  the  study  of  a  boy  behind  the  Libyan  Sibyl  on  a 
drawing  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  all  are 
thought  of  as  exceedingly  free  renderings  of  ideas 
which  later  took  form  in  the  central  panel  of  the 
finished  Sistine  ceiling.  There  were  two  plans  by 
Michelangelo  for  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  The 
first,  in  its  eventual  execution  by  assistants  between 
August  and  December,  1 508,  displeased  him  so  much 
that  he  started  afresh  in  the  following  January.  He 
got  rid  of  his  assistants  and  undertook  the  work  alone, 
which  from  the  first  was  much  against  his  inclina- 
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STUDY  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  FIGUKES  ON  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  CEILING  BY 
MICHELANGELO  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

tion,  as  he  was  not  willing  to  put  aside  his  sculpture  for  an  art  in 
which  he  did  not  consider  himself  proficient.  At  first  he  made  many 
sktiches  presumably,  and  as  the  work  went  forward,  under  increas- 
ingly difficult  conditions,  he  dispensed  more  and  more  with  such 
studies.  It  is  thought  that  the  Cleveland  drawing,  like  those  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Ashmolean  and  Teyler  Museums,  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1509. 

The  drawing  in  Cleveland  was  formerly  in  the  collections  of  P.  J. 
Mariette,  Paris,  and  Alexander  von  Frey,  Temesvar,  Roumania. 
Berenson's  description  calls  it  a  'study  for  the  nude  over  Daniel  .  .  . 
and  in  opposite  direction  turbaned  head,  perhaps  a  first  idea  for  one 
of  the  sibyls.  .  .  .' 


RITUAL  BRONZES  AT  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 

A RECENT  exhibition  at  the  Fogg  Museum  has  brought  together 
a  group  of  Chinese  ritual  vessels  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  periods 
from  anonymous  sources  which  have  included  some  rare  forms.  One 
of  these  served  the  purpose  of  a  small  stove  and  boiler  and  is  decor- 
ated with  animal  figures  in  the  full  round  in  the  manner  of  the  middle 
Chou  period,  about  the  Eighth  to  Fifth  Century,  B.C.  This  interest- 
ing piece  served  the  purpose  of  the  It,  which  was  for  cooking  sacri- 
ficial food.  Its  inscription  has  recently  been  deciphered,  Chi  Chen 
Makes  the  Vessel  Li. 

Also  unusual  is  the  ho  in  the  form  of  a  duck,  which  shows  a  natural- 
istic style,  highly  conventionalized,  quite  different  from  the  purely 
symbolical  treatment  of  the  bird  form  as  it  appears  in  decorative 
outlines  on  the  surfaces  of  the  bronzes  themselves.  The  ho  is  virtually 
a  kind  of  pitcher  or  ewer,  accompanying  receptacles  for  wine,  and  it 


is  thought  that  it  was  intended  to  hold  water  for  mixing  with  wine, 
or  for  the  mixture  after  it  was  made.  The  opening  in  the  back  per- 
mits the  addition  of  another  liquid,  and  the  spout  indicates  that  its 
contents  were  to  be  still  further  transferred.  The  ho  is  of  the  late  Chou 
period,  Fifth  to  Third  Century  B.C.,  and  is  not  inscribed. 

The  Fogg  Museum,  which  has  been  enriched  incomparably 
through  the  addition  of  the  entire  collection  of  the  late  Grcnville 
Winthrop,  has  already  installed  portions  of  the  Oriental  section  of 
the  collection,  and  plans  to  show  parts  of  it  in  sections  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  addition  of  a  wing,  which  the  collection  would  easily  fill, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  the  present  time. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S  COPY  OF  A  GREAT  VAN  DYCK 

THE  incident  is  told  of  Gainsborough  by  his  biographer  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  that  he  once  decided  he  would  like  to  add  to  his 
musical  accomplishments  the  art  of  playing  on  the  theorbo,  or  lute, 
because  he  had  seen  the  instrument  so  finely  painted  by  Van  Dyck. 
While  the  incident  is  a  trivial  one  it  indicates  something  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Van  Dyck  which  had  so  great  a  formative  influence  in  shaping 
his  style  in  the  early  Bath  period.  It  had  its  culmination  in  his  often- 
quoted  death-bed  utterance,  a  whispered  remark  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  'We  are  all  going  to  Heaven  and  Van  Dyck  is  of  the  com- 
pany.' The  contact  with  the  portraits  of  the  great  Fleming  occurred 
after  his  removal  to  Bath,  and  in  the  country  houses  nearby  he  had 
his  first  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  an  art  that  embodied 
an  ideal.  The  Wilton  House  Van  Dyck  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  he 
is  said  to  have  reproduced  from  memory.  There  were  half  a  dozen  or 
more  copies  after  Van  Dyck  in  Gainsborough's  studio  at  Schomberg 
House  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  were  sold  in  1  789.  One  of  these, 
here  reproduced,  which  has  lately  become  the  property  of  the  City 
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Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  was  acquired  at  that  time,  or  shortly  after,  by  Lord 
Darnley  and  remained  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent  until  it  appeared  at  Christie's  in 
1925.  It  was  thus  for  a  long  period  in  the  companionship  of  the  original,  which  was 
at  Cobham  Hall  as  early  as  1672.  The  youthful  subjects,  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart,  were  related  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  The  Van  Dyck  has  been  in  recent  years  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  is  now  owned  by  his  granddaughter,  Lady 
Louis  Mountbatten. 

The  St.  Louis  picture  is  much  more  than  a  copy.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  which  delighted  Gainsborough  in  Van  Dyck,  expressed  in  a 
somewhat  freer  manner.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  a  painter  expressing  his  innate  ad- 
miration of  a  great  forerunner  by  finding  his  own  method  of  capturing  his  spirit. 

Both  of  the  young  men  portrayed,  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  fell  in  defence 
of  Charles  I.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  writing  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 
in  England,  mentions  the  brave  conduct  of  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  who  had  become 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  in  describing  the  battle  at  Chester  in  1645  :  'Here  fell  many 
gentlemen  and  officers  of  name,  with  the  brave  Earl  of  Lichfield  ;  who  was  the  third 
brother  of  that  illustrious  family  that  sacrificed  his  life  in  this  quarrel.'  Lord  John, 
who  was  two  years  his  senior,  had  already  fallen  at  the  Battle  of  Alresford  in  1644. 
With  Sir  John  Smith  he  was  carried  from  the  field  and  brought  to  Abingdon  to  be 
nearer  the  assistance  of  surgeons,  'but  they  lived  only  to  the  second  dressing  of  their 
wounds  which  were  very  many  upon  either  of  them.' 

Armstrong  is  so  affected  by  the  excellence  of  Gainsborough  that  the  subject  of  his  relation  to  Van  Dyck  interests  him  only  incidentally 
and  there  is  no  more  than  passing  mention  of  his  paintings  after  Van  Dyck  in  his  biography.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  he  saw  the 

portrait  at  Cobham  Hall,  and  whether  or  not  he  rendered  it  from  memory,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pembroke  family  portrait.  The  subject  of  his  interpretation  of  Van  Dyck,  and 
the  location  of  the  existing  subjects,  is  one  which  deserves  further  record. 


'PISAN'  ARMOUR  FOR  THE  NELSON  GALLERY 


RITUAL  VESSHL  OF  HO  TYPE  IN  FORM  OF  A  DUCK 
BKONZE  :  CHOU  DYNASTY  :  LENT  TO  THE  FOGG  MUSEUM 


SUIT  OE  AKMOUK  :  NORTH  ITALIAN,  XVI  CENTURY 
ACQUIRED  FROM  THE  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
COLLECTION    BY    THE  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART 


AN  important  example  of  Italian  armour  of  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
has  recently  been  acquired  from  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  collection  by  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  through  the  Hammer  Galleries.  It  consists  of 
armour  for  man  and  horse,  the  former  being  illustrated  here.  Of  'Pisan'  type,  it  is  an 
example  of  the  finest  workmanship  of  its  period,  decorated  with  widely  spaced  bands, 
medallions  and  cartouches,  etched  and  gilt.  The  edge  of  the  gorget  and  armpits  are 
corded,  and  the  loin  defence  consists  of  four  lames  with  etched  bands  and  corded  edge. 
The  closed  helmet  of  bell  shape  has  forehead  roof  and  visor  with  lock,  and  there  is  a 
fealher-cup  in  the  back.  The  breast  plate  is  of  'gooscbelly'  type,  and  the  lance  rest  folds. 
The  superiority  of  workmanship  displayed  in  this  example  of  Renaissance  armour  gives 
it  a  place  of  supreme  importance  in  the  western  gallery's  growing  collection,  and  far  older 
institutions  with  superior  opportunities  for  having  built  up  this  section  of  their  collec- 
tions in  the  past  might  be  proud 
to  add  it  to  their  possessions. 
This  armour  was  formerly  in  the 
Grafenegg  collection,  which  was 
dispersed  at  Lucerne  in  1933. 


NEW  YORK  AN- 
TIQUES SHOW 

BEFORE  this  note  reaches 
publication,  the  New  York 
Antiques  Fair,  now  several 
months  ahead  with  its  scheduled 
dates  at  the  end  of  October,  will 
be  over.  This  annual  gathering 
of  antique  dealers  of  the  east 
will,  as  usual,  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  and  is  for 
the  first  time  under  the  direction 
of  C.  J.  Nuttall,  who  has  man- 
aged the  antique  exhibitions  at 
Westchester,  and  is  now  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  gen- 
eralship of  the  annual  New  York 
exhibition  and  his  work  as  a  field 
director  in  the  Red  Cross.  The 
show  is  apparently  bringing  to- 
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THE  DORMITION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  CARVED  IVORY  :  BYZANTINE,  CIRCA 
1000  A.D.  :    RECENTLY   ACQUIRED   BY  THE   WORCESTER   ART  MUSEUM 

gether  the  usual  number  of  exhibitors,  and  from  the  general  interest 
in  antiques  which  so  many  dealers  are  reporting  the  exhibition  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  successful  in  many  years.  The  report  of  the  appear- 
ance of  new  buyers  is  continually  being  heard.  The  recent  auction 
season  ended  with  an  account  of  a  large  percentage  of  entirely  new 
buyers  who  brought  the  total  of  the  season  at  the  galleries  of  Parke- 
Bernet  to  13,611,847,  the  second  highest  total  in  the  last  ten  years. 
While  there  may  not  be  so  many  out-of-town  visitors  to  the  New  York 
show  because  of  the  difficulties  of  travel,  it  will  quite  possibly  be 
attended  by  a  larger  number  of  New  Yorkers  for  the  same  reason. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
OF  ART:  A  BUMPER  BULLETIN 

THE  eighty-four  pages  of  the  1943  summer  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  are  packed  with  interest  and 
information. 

William  M.  Ivins,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Prints,  makes  a  provocative  ex- 
cursion into  the  aesthetic  of  Seeing,  a  propos  of  what  he  calls  'the  busi- 
ness of  curating  Art.'  He  discovers  that  'anything  which  is  simple  and 
obvious  for  him  remains  so  only  as  long  as  he  never  thinks  about  it 
and  when  he  does  try  to  think  about  it  it  promptly  turns  into  some- 
thing very  complex  and  doubtful.'  He  exemplifies  this,  in  his  own 
field  of  expertise,  by  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  reproductions 
of  the  head  of  the  Laocoon — engravings  and  photographs  of  various 
dates  over  a  period  of  four  hundred  years. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  article  bears  out  the  truth  of  his 
own  discovery.  Obvious  and  simple  as  it  seems  at  first  it  really  plunges 
us  into  deep  waters,  especially  where  he  debates  the  possibility  of  our 
knowing  what  things  looked  like  in  the  past,  the  consequent  inadvis- 
ability  of  attempting  '  restorations'  and  the  educative  value  of  fakes 
and  forgeries.  One  may  imagine  that  many  an  expert,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  amateur,  will  read  this  article  with  avidity — only  to  conclude, 
having  pondered  it,  that  it  leaves  us  much  where  we  were,  with  only 
intuition  plus  experience  to  guide  us  in  our  estimates. 

Charles  Sterling,  in  Early  Paintings  of  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte  in 
France,  gives  us  the  results  of  researches  in  that  interesting  field.  He 
demonstrates  in  doing  so  that  The  Lovers,  a  painting  lent  to  the  Mus- 
eum by  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  is  a  late  sixteenth-century  work  after 
an  anonymous  engraving.  This  in  its  turn  he  shows  to  have  been  a 
reversed  copy  of  one  by  P.  Perret  dated  1579,  which  is  again  based 
upon  the  Commedia  scene  (painted  ca.  1570-80)  in  the  Rennes  Mus- 
eum. It  is  appropriate  that  this  study  should  follow  Mr.  Ivins's  article, 
for  here  we  have  four  separate  works  obviously  differing  yet  copied 
one  from  the  other,  each  with  its  own  claims  to  our  attention.  In  its 
unfolding  the  article  provides  a  full  and  documented  history  of  the 
Italian  Comedy  in  France,  with  contemporary  representations. 


Alan  Priest,  Curator  of  Far  Eastern  Art,  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  study  of  Chinese  embroideries  in  his  admirable  sur- 
vey of  the  many  Imperial  Sacrificial  Robes  belonging  to  various 
American  museums.  He  was  led  to  this  by  the  specimens  from  the 
tomb  of  Kuo  Ch'in  Wang,  now  in  the  Nelson  Oallcry  of  Art  and 
Atkins  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Kansas  City.  By  an  ingenious  collation 
of  examples,  an  informative  analysis  of  measurements  and  the  varia- 
tions in  ornamental  treatment  of  the  symbols,  the  author  seeks  to 
arrange  the  various  robes  in  chronological  sequence.  He  even  ven- 
tures to  ascribe  them  to  the  individual  emperors  of  the  period  covered. 

A  Thirteenth-century  Morality  by  Charles  K.  Wilkinson  will  appeal  to 
a  wide  circle.  All  interested  in  these  old  Moralities  will,  of  course,  be 
intrigued.  But  lovers  of  the  ancient  game  of  chess,  as  well  as  biblio- 
philes and  students  of  primitive  woodcuts,  will  find  here  food  for 
thought.  Arising  out  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Museum  of  a  copy  of 
the  Italian  edition  of  the  rare  Lieher  de  moribus  hominum  el  qfficiis  nobilium 
of  Jacobus  de  Cessalis,  the  reader  is  given  a  scholarly  account  of  the 
theme  and  implications  of  this  prized  relic  of  mediaeval  allegory. 

Emanuel  Winternitz,  in  Bagpipes  and  Hurdy-gurdies  in  their  Social 
Setting,  contributes  an  exhaustive  account  of  these  two  ancient  instru- 
ments which,  seemingly  so  dissimilar,  have  yet  features  in  common 
and  are  frequently  associated  in  mediaeval  art.  His  long  and  well- 
illustrated  account  leaves  little  further  to  be  said  about  these  two 
quaint  survivals  of  early  polyphonic  music-making.  The  discussion 
of  their  capabilities  is  that  of  a  discerning  musician. 


LORD  JOHN  AND  LORD  BERNARD  STL' ART  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 
R.A.  AFTER  VAN  DYCK  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CITY  ART  MUSEUM,  ST.  LOUIS 
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:  o  s  K  f  /y>v 


ITS  KIRK  Sllll'S  WGALLKV : 


No.  I.— THE  PHOESIX  AXD  THE  ROSE  ENGAGED  BY  THE  ENEMY'S  FIRE-SHIPS,  ETC.:  FROM  A  DRAWING 
BY  D.  SERRES,  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  F.  W.  DES  BARRES  :  AQUATINT  :  COLLECTION.  BEVERLEY  R.  ROBINSON 


suited  in  1883  in  the  new  Navy,  with  its 
first  four  vessels,  the  Dolphin,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  and  Chicago,  corresponding  to 
the  sextet  of  frigates  with  whose  ex- 
ploits the  marine  painter  and  print- 
maker  were  chiefly  concerned.  The 
latter  were  the  ships  whose  construc- 
tion was  decided  upon  in  1 794,  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  Barbary  pirates  to 
American  shipping.  Five  of  these  were 
the  Constellation,  built  at  Baltimore,  the 
Congress,  constructed  at  Washington, 
the  President  at  New  York,  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Consti- 
tution, destined  to  become  the  most 
famous  of  them  all,  launched  at  Boston 
in  1797. 

The  prints  chosen  for  illustration 
here  contain  six  of  American  origin 
and  three  published  in  England.  This 
by  no  means  represents  adequately  the 
splendid  quality  of  English  naval  sub- 
jects of  the  period,  recording  the  work 
of  such  marine  painters  as  Richard 
Paton  and  Robert  Dodd,  and  engravers 


IN  assembling  the  collection  of  prints  of  the 
American  Navy,  1 776-1815,  for  the  Grolier 
Club  in  Xew  York  last  winter,  the  objective 
of  the  exhibition  committee,  whose  chairman 
was  Irving  S.  Olds,  was  to  bring  together  every 
known  engraving  and  all  of  the  more  important 
later  lithographs  relating  to  naval  engagements 
in  the  period  designated.  As  the  choice  was  not 
influenced  by  the  origin  of  the  print,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  subjects  were  shown,  and  as 
the  outcome  of  the  engagements  did  not  affect 
the  selection,  this  was  a  record  of  both  victories 
and  defeats.  The  taking  of  the  Serapis  by  John 
Paul  Jones  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard;  the  de- 
feat of  the  Guerriere  by  the  Constitution;  the  loss 
of  the  Chesapeake  to  H.M.S.  Shannon;  the  capture 
of  the  President  by  the  Endymion;  the  American 
sloop-of-wa;  Hornet,  under  James  Lawrence, 
taking  the  Peacock;  and  the  surrender  in  Pacific 
waters  of  the  brig  Essex  to  the  English  Phoebe 
and  Cherub  were  part  of  a  fully  illustrated  chron- 
icle of  the  American  Navy  in  the  days  of  sail. 
With  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24th,  1814, 
and  the  few  post-war  engagements  which  took 
place  because  news  of  it  failed  to  reach  the 
contenders,  the  period  of  sailing  ships  of  war 
may  be  said  to  have  ended.  The  use  of  steam 
instead  of  canvas,  and  steel  instead  of  oak,  re- 


Xo.  II.— THE  ACTIOS  OFF  MI  D  FORT.  DELAWARE  RH  ER.  OCT.  22.  1777  :  DRAWN  ON  THE  SPOT 
.AND  ENG.  BY  LIEUT.  W.  ELLIOTT,  LONDON  :  PUB  D  BY  HIM.  1778  :  COLLN.  HENRY  GRAVES,  JR. 
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like  Fittler,  Lcrpiniere,  Peltro,  and 
others  whose  works  were  present  in 
the  exhibition,  but  since  these  are  so 
well  known  through  the  Macpherson 
and  Cust  collections  and  in  books  on 
English  naval  prints,  the  subjects  of 
American  origin,  about  which  little 
has  been  published,  have  been  stressed 
here.  The  catalogue  of  the  Grolier  ex- 
hibition, prepared  by  Mr.  Olds,  is  the 
first  work  of  a  definitive  nature  on  the 
subject  of  American  naval  prints,  al- 
though an  interest  in  it  has  been  mani- 
fest among  a  few  private  collectors  for 
some  time.  Subjects  were  lent  from  the 
private  collection  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House,  as 
well  as  from  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library  at  Hyde  Park,  the  Estate  of 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  and  the  collections 
of  Beverley  R.  Robinson,  Hall  Park 
McCullough,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer, 
Henry  Graves,  Jr.,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Pool, 
Valentine  Hollingsworth,  and  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Coverdale  collection  of  Mur- 
ray Bay,  Canada. The  Peabody  Museum 
in  Salem  contributed  an  exceedingly 

rare  line  engraving,  after  William  Lynn,  of  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, issued  separately  by  Abel  Bowen  of  Boston,  the  publisher  of 
the  Naval  Monument.  The  remaining  subjects  included  fourteen 
prints  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  four  to  the  unde- 
clared war  with  France,  1 798-1801,  eleven  to  the  War  with 
Tripoli,  1 801 -1805,  four  to  that  unfortunate  preliminary  to 
the  War  of  181 2,  the  encounter  of  the  President  and  the  Little 
Belt,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  the  War  of  181 2,  which  had 


No.  III.- 
A  PAIR 


No.  IV.— THE  LOSS  OF  THE  U.S.  FRIGATE,  PHILADELPHIA  :  NEAR  THE  HARBOUR  OF  TRIPOLI  OCT.  31,  1803 
FROM  DRAWING  BYCHARLES  DENOON,  SEAMAN  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  :  LINE  ENG.  COLOURED,  UNDATED  :  PUB- 
LISHER UNNAMED  BUT  DOUBTLESS  AMERICAN  :  COLL.  PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  WHITE  HOUSE 


ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  CONSTELLATION  AND  L'INSl'RGENTE,  FEB.  9,  1799  :  AQUATINT,  ONE  OF 
PAINTED  AND  ENG.  BY  EDWARD  SAVAGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  1799  :  COLLN.  OF  V.  HOLLINGSWORTH 

an  unusual  number  of  single-ship  actions,  four  to  the  War  with 
Algiers,  1815,  and  twelve  were  concerned  with  privateer  en- 
gagements. 

The  earliest  subject  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  period, 
The  Phcenix  and  the  Rose,  No.  i,  is  an  aquatint  by  Joseph  F.  W. 
des  Barres,  published  in  1778,  after  a  drawing  by  Dominic 
Serres  based  on  a  sketch  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  was  prob- 
ably an  eye-witness.  As  commander  of  the  Experiment,  he  was 

in  all  likelihood  with  the  Phcenix, 
Rose,  and  Asia  on  their  passage  up 
the  Hudson  River  in  August,  1776, 
to  a  point  a  little  above  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  was  not  yet  occu- 
pied by  Lord  Howe.  The  first  state 
of  this  print,  represented  in  the  ex- 
hibition by  the  example  from  the 
estate  of  Francis  P.  Garvan,  does  not 
show  the  sheer  drop  of  the  Palisades 
which  line  the  Hudson  River  at  this 
point,  an  omission  which  was  re- 
paired in  the  second  state,  illustrated 
in  our  subject  here,  which  belongs 
to  Beverley  R.  Robinson. The  second 
state  is  from  the  Atlantic  Neptune, 
which  was  in  process  of  publication 
from  1774  to  1782.  Des  Barres,  the 
engraver  of  our  print,  was  in  charge 
of  this  great  work  under  commission 
from  the  Admiralty.  He  was  in  this 
country  some  time  after  1 763  I  j  make 
preparatory  sketches  for  its  cord  of 
the  harbours  of  the  western  Atlantic 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Navy. 

The  incident  shown  actually  ante- 
dates the  existence  of  a  Continen- 
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se_s  :  net  tc  i 


N:  _  Tn_s  :•: :  mred  bet 
,:c:H:'  e.  '  hosepositiot 
tow  tire  :ir    The  ,\ner 


:  rs  ire  descry 


A::::rv  Museum  at  Annapolis.  Elliott  exhibited  a  painting 
of  the  Latter  title  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1789.  It  is  interest- 
ing,, however,  that  although  a  spectator  of  this  event,  Elliott 
7  -2  res  an  imposing  eminence  on  a  river  shore  at  a  point  that 
is  entirely  flat.  The  drawing  of  the  ships  is  of  first  consequence 
in  naval  battles,  and  especially  at  t 
background  are  either  fictitious  or  c 
The  present  aquatint  bears  an  Lnsc 
of  the  ships,  and  reads  further :  Dram 
Lieut.  W.  Eluott.  London  Publish'd  by 
.— .•  if Feby.  -  A  similar  print  in 

collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Li 


W. 


tober  22nd.  as  in  the  inset 


me  :r^: 


ri— me  A.is^'-t.  ?~iennc\\  ?av.  Lizerywl .  and  lire  slooc  }■  [-tr- 
im, as  wi~I  as  -~ ■-■  <*r  vesse-s.  renerrateti  me  er  : ostrxacnons 
of  tkc  river  ad  woe  *«gpyi  by  tire  recently  tbrmed  G:  12- 
rrH-rrr^r  Xsrr 2nd  E&e  ftntnf/v;-,;  Naw .  cc  csstirm  :  f  £ ■ : ating 
liW  1  i>  1  rooriag gdfcys.  dre-shms  iid  small  boats.  In  the  first 
1  thr  ligiiti  Um>  up-  and  the  \[er:.iru  running  aground, 
was  sei  on  ire  :v  her  am  ::  y  :ur  rapcure.  In  November  a 
..  :c'  i.~.a:k  :  me  nrrnsh  resulted  m  me  evacuation 
of  dur  r*  "-•  me  .\mema21s  and  the  Larger  American 
vessel  '-re  destrm.fti  ::  moid  rapture,  rule  the  smarter  craft 
«  f  T*^  fi  tfcrlll  1  ■!  Thr^r"-^  engagement  is  tht  Tijpil 
oc  tire  ic  mm:.  Tie  Jjxun  lif  J>hd  Firt  in  the Bzzer  Delaware,  mm 
tke  iiJfciliiM  of  Hckt  Graves,.  Jr.  Ik  was  drawn  bv  an  e%ew 
■A—  <m.r  Iitaonl  WSaa  I  fcm  1  presumed  to  be  the  same 
 am  ETi'-cr  :c  the  Royal  Navy  wbogaad  a  repuran  ir- 
is i  — f  rumiier  between  tj^oaad  17WV  and  two  of  whose 
:  :f  me  5-/n  r.iwme  Fzcnwr-i  and  Sent/is  are  in  the  Naval 


jeriod  the  details  of 
d  inconsequentially, 
on  giving  the  names 
he  spot  and  engraved  by 
Elliott  jr  Park  Street 
print  in  the  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes 
ibiic  Library  differs  in  the  word- 
gives  the  date  of  November  1 51b.., 
il  of  the  Americans  ,  instead  of 
ption  on  Mr.  Graves's  print,  and, 
m  from  the  final  fine,  reads :  Published 
as  the  act  direct;  by  W.  Elliott  in  Park 
i;r-tet  ijth  of  Feby  r~3y.  This  led  to  Mr. 
Stokes's  belief  that  this  was  an  engrav- 
ing published  in  America,  probably 
in  Philadelphia.  In  quality  of  the  en- 
graving it  is  superior  to  contemporary 
.mien  :an  productions,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  subject  in  the  Graves  col- 
lection establishes  its  English  origin 
unquestio  na  biy . 

The  earliest  American  aquatints  of 
naval  subjects  are  seen  in  the  pair  by 
Edward  Savage.  Philadelphia.  1799, 
showing  an  engagement  during  the 
quasi-war  with  France.  1798-1801. 
The  new  frigate  Constellation,  thirty- 
six  guns,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Thomas  Truxton.  met  the 
French  frigate  L' Insurgente.  of  equal 
strength,  near  the  Island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher in  the  West  Indies.  February  9th, 
r  709.  After  an  hour's  fighting  Captain 
•.  . .  *  me  F:  -  •  .  struck  his 
colours.  This  was  the  initial  victory 
won  by  the  first  unit  of  the  L'nited 
states  Navy,  and  it  is  illustrated  by 
the  pair  of  aquatints  from  the  col- 
lection of  Valentine  Hollingswort 
showing  the  Constellation  passing 
. '.. 'i  mm  me  2222:12  ten  ten  me  m  :    No.  Lii  .  The  in- 

somcou  states  that  they  were  painted  and  engraved  by  E. 

me.  and  published  by  him  in  Philadelphia.  May  20th, 
:  -      Em  22  2  Savage,  best  known  for  his  engraved  portraits 
:c"  Washington  and  for  his  painting  of  the  Washington  family, 
as  torn  in  Massachusetts  in  1761  and  studied  mezzotint  and 
stipple  enaravins  in  L.:  neon.  He  finally  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
Tne  lotion  of  the  Constellation,  temm  the  first  signal  victory 
•  tr  1  shir  :f  a  sreat  European  power,  was  naturally  a  desir- 
inle      : : em.  :br  the  American  engraver,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  War  ::"  :3t2  that  American  engravings  of  naval  sub- 
jects became  numerous. 

The  tmsatisractorv  relations  with  all  four  Barbary  States 
ended  with  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  in 
: :.: :  An  Amen  ran  ;m_a£r:n  -  22  men  sen:  ::  the  Mediter- 
-  mm  an  to  blockade  Tripoli  and  remained  there  under  v-anoos 
commanders  until  peace  was  signed  in  June.  1805.  The  events 
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of  the  intervening  period  which  proved  of  most 
value  to  the  print  maker  were  connected  with 
the  frigate  Philadelphia  and  the  ketch  Intrepid. 
The  former,  under  Captain  William  Bainbridge, 
ran  on  a  reef  near  Tripoli  harbour  and  had  to 
be  abandoned.  She  was  set  afloat  by  the  Tripoli- 
tans  and  taken  into  the  harbour,  forming  a 
source  of  potential  danger.  The  Americans  de- 
termined to  destroy  her,  and  a  group  of  volun- 
teers led  by  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  and 
including  James  Lawrence  and  Thomas  Mac- 
donough,  all  of  whom  were  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  later  history  of  the  Navy,  sailed 
into  Tripoli  harbour  on  the  night  of  February 
1 6th,  1804,  on  the  Intrepid,  which  was  a  cap- 
tured Mediterranean  vessel.  The  Tripolitan 
crew  of  the  Philadelphia  believed  her  to  be  a  ship 
from  Malta  purchased  by  Tripoli  and  helped 
to  tie  her  alongside.  The  Philadelphia  was  then 
boarded,  the  crew  overcome  and  the  ship  set 
in  flames.  The  burning  of  the  Philadelphia  was 
shown  in  an  aquatint  by  the  well-known  en- 
graver Francis  Kearny,  who  worked  in  Phila- 
delphia from  about  1810  to  1833;  a  mezzotint 
by  William  Hamlin  of  Providence,  R.I. ;  and  in 
a  line  engraving,  published  in  Leghorn  in  1805 
and  dedicated  to  Decatur  by  his  obedient  servant 
John  B.  Guerrazzi-  Of  special  interest  is  the  very  rare  line  en- 
graving, No.  iv,  of  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia,  which  is  one 
of  a  pair  from  President  Roosevelt's  collection  at  the  White 
House,  a  pair  of  which  only  one  other  example  is  known. 
The  companion  illustrates  the  attack  on  Tripoli  by  Com- 
modore Preble's  squadron,  August  3rd,  1804.  Both  bear  the 
inscription  Chs.  Denoon  del,  are  undated,  and  without  a  pub- 
lisher's name,  but  are  apparently  of  American  origin.  Charles 
Denoon  or  Dinoon,  accoiding  to  the  Navy  Department  re- 
cords, was  a  seaman  on  board  the  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  her  loss  in  1803,  and  presumably,  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  Tripoli  for  the  rest  of  the  conflict.  As 
s.  ch,  he  witnessed  the  successful  bombardment 
of  the  city  by  Commodore  Preble  the  following 
year.  While  the  drawing  is  somewhat  primitive, 
these  prints  do  not  have  the  vagueness  of  many 
naval  subjects  by  more  competent  artists,  and 
are  documents  of  special  importance  in  relation 
to  naval  history.  There  seems  to  be  a  possibility 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  the  south,  for 
it  is  only  in  southern  records  that  the  name 
Denoon  appears.  A  family  headed  by  David 
Denoon  is  listed  in  the  1790  census  for  South 
Carolina,  in  the  Charleston  district.  Possibly  the 
author  of  the  drawing  is  referred  to  in  the 
marriage  records  of  Hustings  Court,  Richmond, 
Va.,  under  date  of  November  12th,  1805,  when 
a  Charles  Denoon  married  Lottie  Divers.  This 
date  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  return  to 
America  of  the  ransomed  prisoners  from  the 
Philadelphia,  following  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
June,  1805.  As  to  whether  Denoon  was  his  own 
engraver  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  print  itself  does  not  imply  that  he 
did  more  than  make  the  drawing. 


No.  VI.— CAPTURE  OF  H.B.M.  SLOOP  OF  WAR  FROLIC  BY  THE  C.S.  SLOOP  OF  WAR  WASP 
OCT.  18,  1812  :  DRAWN  AND  ENGRAVED  BY  F.  KEARNEY  FROM  SKETCHES  BY  LIEUTENANT 
CLAXTON  OF  THE  WASP  :  AQUATINT,  SECOND  STATE  :  FROM  COLLECTION  OF  IRVING  S.  OLDS 


Of  subjects  relating  to  the  War  of  181 2,  prints  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Guerriere  are  greatest  in  number.  It  was  the  first  real 
engagement  of  the  war,  August  18th,  1812,  and  the  outcome 
brought  great  national  rejoicing.  The  Constitution  was,  in  a 
sense,  already  a  veteran.  She  had  been  the  flagship  of  Commo- 
dore Preble's  squadron  in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  Nominally  of 
forty-four  guns,  she  carried  fifty-six  and  had  been  originally 
designed  as  a  seventy-four  but  the  plans  were  changed  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  her  simply  an  unusually  powerful  frigate. 
In  construction  she  was  heavier  than  a  British  seventy-four. 


No.  Va.— UNITED  STATES  AXD  MACEDONIAN  FRIGATES  PASSISG  HELL  GATE  FOR  NEW  YORK 
LINE  ENGRAVING  :  PUBLISHER,  P.  H.  HANSELL,  PHIL.  1817  :  COLLN.  HALL  PARK  McCULLOUGH 
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No.  XIU.—THE  SHANNON  TAKING  THE  CAPTURED  CHESAPEAKE  INTO  THE  HARBOUR  AT 
HALIFAX,  1813  :  LITHOGRAPH  LOUIS  HAG  HE  AFTER  SCHETKY  :  COLLN.  IRVING  S.  OLDS 


Her  first  spectacular  achievement  in  the  War  of  1812  was  her 
escape  from  a  chase  by  a  British  sixty-four  gun  ship-of-the-line, 
four  frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  July  17th,  1812,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  calm,  Captain 
Isaac  Hull  kedged  her  along  until  the  wind  sprang  up,  which 
changed  to  a  severe  storm,  but  she  outrode  it  and  arrived  safely 
at  Boston  on  July  26th.  The  Escape  of  the  Constitution  provided 
popular  material  for  the  print  maker,  but  her  victory  over  the 
Guerriere  was  even  more  widely  heralded.  The  Constitution  met 
the  Guerriere,  commanded  by  Capt.  James  R.  Dacres,  south-east 
of  Halifax,  August  19th,  18 12.  After  fifteen  minutes  of  broad- 
side fire  at  close  range,  the  mizzen-mast  of  the  Guerriere  was 
knocked  overboard,  followed  shortly  by  the  remaining  two. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  Guerriere  struck  her  colours  and  after 
the  removal  of  her  prisoners  the  ship  was  burned,  being  in  too 
bad  a  condition  to  salvage.  Among  many  American  prints  of 
this  event,  we  have  in  Thomas  Birch's  painting  as  engraved 
by  Cornelius  Tiebout  (No.  v),  from  the  collection  of  Harry 
Shaw  Newman,  the  first  American  naval  subject  which  de- 
serves comparison  with  European  work.  Thomas  Birch  had 
come  to  Philadelphia  as  a  youth,  being  the  son  of  William 
Birch,  the  engraver,  who  came  to  America  from  London  be- 
fore 1800.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  plates  for  the  latter's 
Views  of  Philadelphia.  At  first  a  portrait  painter,  after  1807  he 
devoted  himself  to  marine  painting.  He  also  painted  a  com- 
panion subject  to  the  print  illustrated  in  the  engagement  of 
the  United  States  and  Macedonian,  which  was  engraved  by  S. 
Seymour.  Just  as  Birch  brought  a  professional  touch  to  marine 
painting,  Tiebout  gave  a  splendid  performance  as  an  engraver, 
being  the  first  American-born  engraver  of  note.  Of  Huguenot 
descent,  he  was  born  probably  in  New  York  City,  and  learned 
engraving  as  an  apprentice  to  a  silversmith.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1793  to  learn  the  art  of  stipple  engraving,  of  which  the 
subject  illustrated  is  an  example.  Returning  in  1796  to  New 
York,  he  went  later  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  well- 
known  engraver. 


After  this  engagement,  Hull  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  order  to  allow  others  to  win  fame  with  the 
now-famous  ship.  Under  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge  she  captured  the  Java,  December  29th,  181 2, 
after  which  she  was  known  popularly  as  Old  Iron- 
sides. The  Constitution  and  Java  are  shown  in  a  mag- 
nificent set  of  four  English  aquatints  by  R.  and  D. 
Havell,  after  N.  Pocock,  an  excellent  marine  painter, 
who  had  been  a  shipmaster  before  turning  to  paint- 
ing. This  set  was  lent  by  Irving  S.  Olds.  Her  next 
exploits  were  under  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  taking 
the  schooner  Picton,  escaping  from  the  Junon  and 
Tenedos,  and  on  February  20th,  181 5,  taking  both 
the  Cyane  and  Levant  near  Madeira,  all  subjects 
which  have  been  portrayed  by  American  engravers. 
This  ended  her  great  combats.  She  was  towed  from 
Annapolis  to  Newport  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
after  it  was  over  sailed  back,  making  1 3  knots,  under 
a  young  commander  named  George  Dewey,  who 
was  later  to  win  fame  at  Manila.  She  took  goods 
to  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878,  and  returning,  be- 
came a  training  ship  at  New  York  and  was  later  a 
receiving  ship  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  At  one  time 
about  to  be  broken  up,  national  sentiment  was 
aroused  in  her  favour  and  a  poem  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  aided  in  a  popular  move  to  secure  her 
preservation.  In  1897  she  was  towed  into  Boston  Harbour,  hav- 
ing been  launched  there  a  hundred  years  before,  and  has  been 
preserved  there  for  many  years.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  she 
has  recently  been  re-commissioned  and  is  a  flagship  in  theUnited 
States  Navy  today.  Her  work  and  location  are,  of  course,  not 
to  be  ascertained,  but  she  is  taking  part  in  the  present  conflict. 

The  aquatint  of  the  engagement  of  the  two  sloops  of  war,  the 
Frolic  and  the  Wasp  (No.  vi),  has  the  advantage  of  having  been 
delineated  after  the  sketches  of  an  eye-witness.  Lieutenant 
Claxton,  of  the  Wasp,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  ill- 
ness, came  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  and,  although 
too  ill  to  take  part,  made  the  records  which  later  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  work  of  Francis  Kearny.  The  event,  a  stirring  one, 
eventually  resulted  in  a  loss  to  both  sides,  for  the  Wasp,  after 
taking  the  Frolic,  which  was  convoying  six  merchant  ships  from 
Honduras  to  England,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
seventy-four  gun  Poictiers  about  two  hours  after  the  engagement. 

Among  the  first-built  ships  of  the  American  Navy  was  the 
frigate  United  States,  launched  at  Philadelphia  in  1 797.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  her  captain  was  Stephen  Decatur. 
In  October,  18 1 2,  the  United  States  left  Boston  in  company  with 
the  President,  Congress,  and  Argus.  These  separated  and  each 
went  in  search  of  British  shipping.  West  of  the  Canary  Islands 
the  United  States,  forty-four  guns,  met  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
donian, thirty-eight  guns,  under  Captain  John  S.  Carden,  who 
chose  to  engage  the  stronger  vessel.  After  ninety  minutes'  broad- 
side firing,  the  colours  of  the  Macedonian  were  lowered  and 
Lieutenant  William  H.  Allen  was  placed  in  command.  Decatur 
proceeded  to  New  London,  and  Allen  to  Newport  Harbour, 
arriving  early  in  December.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
United  States  and  Macedonian  passed  through  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  through  Hell  Gate,  into  East  River,  New  York,  this  being 
the  subject  of  the  engraving  (No.  vii)  from  the  collection  of 
Hall  Park  McCullough.  The  ships  are  shown  firing  a  salute. 
The  artist  and  engraver  are  not  known,  but  it  was  published 
by  P.  H.  Hansell  in  Philadelphia,  18 17.  A  very  rare  subject, 
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not  listed  in  Stauffer's  American  Engravers  upon  Copper 
and  Steel,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  its  primi- 
tive quality  in  contrast  to  the  far  more  accomplished 
handling  of  Seymour's  engraving  after  Birch's  paint- 
ing of  the  engagement  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Macedonian,  which  was  published  by  B.  Tanner, 
Philadelphia,  1813. 

The  victory  of  H.M.S.  Shannon,  commanded  by 
Captain  Philip  B.  V.  Broke,  over  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake,  under  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
on  June  1st,  1813,  has  many  representations  in 
English  prints.  The  subject  illustrated  in  No.  viii, 
from  the  collection  of  Irving  S.  Olds,  is  the  last  of 
an  unusually  handsome  series  of  four  and  is  in- 
scribed :  To  Captain  Sir  Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke,  Bart, 
and  K.C.B.  This  representation  of  H.M.S.  Shannon  lead- 
ing her  prize  the  American  Frigate  Chesapeake  into  Hali- 
fax Harbour,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1813,  is  Dedicated  by  his 
obliged  and  most  gratiful  servant,  R.  H.  King.  Painted  by 
J.  C.  Schetky,  Esqre-  &  on  Sto?ie  by  L.  Haghe.  Designed 
by  Capt.  R.  H.  King,  R.  N.  London,  pubd-  by  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  65,  Cornhill.  In  dramatic  quality,  and 
artistic  facility,  this  set  is  outstanding.  The  original 
water-colours  are  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Sau- 
marez  at  Broke  Hall,  Nacton.  Schetky,  who  was 
marine  painter  to  George  IV,  William  IV,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria, was  for  twenty-five  years  drawing  master  at  the  Naval 
College,  Portsmouth. 

The  engagement  occurred  after  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  known 
to  her  crew  as  an  'unlucky'  ship,  left  Boston,  where  she  had 
been  refitted  and  placed  in  command  of  Captain  James  Law- 
rence who  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  sloop-of-war  Hor- 
net. Lawrence  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Chesapeake  only  ten 
days  when  she  met  the  Shannon,  and  had  a  crew  new  to  him  and 
to  the  ship,  while  Captain  Broke  and  his  crew  had  been  to- 
gether many  years.  Early  in  the  action  Lawrence  was  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  receiving  a  mortal  injury  was  carried  below. 
His  final  commands  paraphrased  as  'Don't  give  up  the  ship' 
became  a  battle-cry  of  the  Navy,  and  Perry  carried  the  words 
on  his  flag  at  Lake  Erie.  In  England  the  victory  of  the  Shannon 
was  enthusiastically  greeted.  Broke  was  made  a  baronet  and  a 
popular  song  was  written  in  his  honour,  running,  'Brave  Broke 
he  waved  his  sword,  crying  "Now,  my  lads,  aboard!"  ' 

Numerically,  the  subject  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie, 
September  10th,  1813,  leads  among  American  prints  of  naval 
engagements  of  which  more  than  twenty  had  been  assem- 
bled for  the  exhibition.  Thomas  Birch  painted  the  interesting 
moment  in  the  conflict  when  Captain  Perry  was  forced  to  leave 
the  flagship  Lawrence  and  go  in  an  open  row-boat  to  the  JViagra, 
as  shown  in  No.  ix.  On  the  Niagra  he  passed  through  the  enemy 
line  accompanied  by  several  smaller  vessels  firing  broadsides 
with  such  accuracy  that  one  by  one  the  opposing  ships  sur- 
rendered. Perry  then  returned  to  the  disabled  Lawrence  to  re- 
ceive the  swords  of  his  opponents.  The  engraving  illustrated, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Estate  of  Francis  P.  Garvan,  is  the  first 
state,  two  other  states  being  known. 

A  subject  of  interest  to  the  English  engraver  was  the  sur- 
render of  the  American  brig  Argus  to  the  sloop-of-war  Pelican 
off  Ireland,  August  14th,  18 13.  Another,  which  recalls  how 
hard-fought  were  these  encounters,  was  the  meeting  of  the  brig 
Enterprise  and  the  British  brig  Boxer,  off  the  Maine  coast,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  18 1 3,  when  both  officers  were  mortally  wounded. 


No.  IX. — PERRY'S  VICTORY  ON  LAKE  ERIE.  SEPT.  1813  :  PAINTED  BY  THOS.  BIRCH  :  LINE 
ENGRAVING  BY  A.  LAWSON  :  PUB.  JOSEPH  DELAPLAINE  :  ESTATE  OF  FRANCIS  P.  GARVAN 


Especially  important  were  the  exploits  of  the  Essex,  the  first 
American  ship-of-war  to  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  haras- 
sing shipping  along  the  coast  off  Valparaiso,  the  Essex  surrend- 
ered to  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub  on  March  28th,  18 14. 

Stephen  Decatur's  surrender  of  the  President  to  H.M.S.  Endy- 
mion,  January  15th,  181 5,  was  the  result  of  an  engagement 
which  was  fought  several  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty.  It  has  been  represented  by  six  English  engravers.  The 
action  between  the  Hornet,  whose  captain  was  James  Biddle,  and 
the  Penguin,  Captain  James  Dickenson,  in  the  south  Atlantic 
near  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  was  the  last  single-ship 
action  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  undated  Eng- 
lish lithograph  by  S.  Walters  of  Liverpool. 

The  development  of  the  American  naval  print  depended 
greatly  on  artists  of  European  birth  or  training.  The  painter, 
Thomas  Birch,  came  from  London.  J.  J.  Barralet,  who,  like 
Birch,  painted  the  Constitution  and  Guerriere  as  well  as  other 
naval  subjects,  was  born  in  Ireland  of  French  parentage. 

The  roster  of  early  American  engravers  connected  with  the 
production  of  naval  prints  is  fairly  extensive  and  includes, 
among  others,  Cornelius  Tiebout,  Samuel  Seymour,  and  Ben- 
jamin Tanner,  who  were  excellent  craftsmen,  known  especi- 
ally for  their  historical  views  and  active  in  Philadelphia;  John 
Hill,  the  English  engraver  who  emigrated  to  America,  and  best 
known  for  work  in  connexion  with  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio; 
Thomas  Gimbrede,  a  French  engraver  in  stipple,  who  arrived 
in  1802  and  did  portraits  for  The  Port  Folio  and  Analectic  Maga- 
zine of  Philadelphia;  W.  Strickland,  the  architect  and  early 
aquatinter;  W.  Hoogland,  one  of  the  first  bank-note  engravers; 
A.  Doolittle  of  New  Haven,  an  early  engraver  remembered  for 
views  of  Lexington  and  Concord ;  Francis  Kearny  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  Maverick  family  of  New  York;  William  Hamlin 
of  Providence,  who  began  as  a  manufacturer  of  nautic  i  instru- 
ments and  finally  became  an  engraver;  and  Johi  Rubens 
Smith  (the  son  of  the  English  John  Raphael  Smith),  who  came 
to  America  in  the  depression  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  worked  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  ELBOW  AT  ROKEBY  BAKE  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  JOHN  SELL 
COTMAN  :  PART  OF  MR.  RUSSELL  J.  COLMAN'S  GIFT  TO  NORWICH  CITY 


GIFT  TO  NORWICH  CITY 

ONE  of  the  major  glories  of  English  painting  is  the  landscape 
school  of  East  Anglia.  the  most  prominent  branch  of  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  City  of  Norwich.  Its  credit  is  now 
permanently  to  be  upheld  through  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Russell 
J.  Colman,  H.M.  Lieutenant  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  To  that  for- 
tunate capital,  the  city  of  its  birth,  he  has  offered  to  bequeath  his 
priceless  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  the  leading  expon- 
ents of  the  Norwich  School,  and  to  bear  the  costs  of  building  a  gallery 
in  which  to  display  them — it  may  be  hoped  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  Castle;  an  act  which  in  its  results  is  destined  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  Norwich  as  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage  in  a  very  special  sense 
lo  all  students  of  British  art.  The  gift  comprises  more  than  1,300  ex- 
amples in  oil-paintings,  water-colours  and  drawings,  forming  collec- 
tively the  most  important  and  numerous  representation  of  the  School 
in  existence  .\o  praise  can  be  too  high  for  such  public-spirited  action. 

Long  housed  at  Crown  Point,  Mr.  Russell  Colman's  home  near 
Norwich,  the  collection  was  begun  by  his  father  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman. 
M.P.,  at  Carrow  House  in  his  early  married  life.  Passing  to  the  son 
after  the  latter's  death,  the  collection  gradually  increased  as  examples 
of  the  School  became  available.  Mr.  Colman  has  always  been  a  dis- 
criminating and  assiduous  buyer,  with  a  particular  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  genius  loci,  and  a  rare  singlemindedness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  hobby.  He  writes,  'devoted  to  my  County  with  its  attractive 
features  of  broads,  quiet  rivers  and  wide  stretches  of  heath,  it  is  only 


natural  that  the  work  of  the  gifted  men  recalling  these  familiar  places 
should  exercise  a  special  appeal — and,  as  a  yachtsman  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  accuracy  always  shown  by  members  of  the  Norwich  School 
in  regard  to  ships  and  their  rigging.' 

Pictures  and  drawings  by  John  Sell  Cotman  form  the  core  of  the 
collection.  More  than  thirty  of  his  oil-paintings  have  been  secured, 
including  some  of  the  most  important,  such  as  the  magnificent  Water- 
fall, the  Silver  Birches  and  After  the  Storm.  Of  the  last  mentioned  Mr. 
Colman  remarks,  'The  two  oil-paintings  by  John  Sell  Cotman,  Fishing 
Boats  off  Yarmouth  and  After  the  Storm,  which  had  been  hanging  to- 
gether for  some  years  at  Carrow  House  were,  somewhat  to  my  regret, 
separated  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death;  the  Boats  off  Yarmouth  pass- 
ing by  his  will  to  the  Castle  Museum  and  After  the  Storm  remaining  in 
my  possession.  I  am  glad  to  think  of  the  two  pictures  in  years  to  come 
once  again  hanging  together.' 

The  large  and  varied  assemblage  of  water-colours  and  drawings  by 
Cotman  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  covers  every  period.  Many  of 
them  came  originally  fiom  the  celebrated  James  Reeve  collection, 
formed  partially  in  the  artist's  lifetime.  About  half  of  these  treasures 
now  enrich  the  British  Museum  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
and  the  remainder  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Theobald,  from 
whom  they  were  acquired  in  1910  by  Mr.  Russell  Colman.  Other 
magnificent  examples  have  been  added  since.  Some  of  the  finest  of 
these  were  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of  British  Art  at  Burlington  House, 
in  the  winter  of  1934-5. 

Outstanding  works  by  John  Crome  include  Carrow  Abbey,  and  others 
by  Stark,  Vincent,  the  Stannards  and  John  Thirtle  (Cotman's  brother- 
in-law  by  marriage),  the  last-named  insufficiently  represented  in  our 
national  collections,  round  off  this  superb  donation. 

Mr.  Colman  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB 

AS  the  art  and  mystery  of  painting  has  changed  in  the  past  fifty 
years,  so  has  the  craft  (or  whatever  it  is)  of  criticism.  The  stand- 
ards are  different ;  but  so  are  the  critics  themselves.  They  have  adopted 
a  new  and  mystifying  jargon.  They  look  through  the  end  of  the  tele- 
scope opposite  to  that  customary  in  Ruskin's  day  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  they  will  change  again.  Criticism  is  always  a  matter 
of  points  of  view.  Elder  critics  looked  through  the  paint  to  find  the 
moral  of  the  picture.  Modern  critics  (so  they  avow)  ignore  the  moral 
and  look  at  the  paint.  Subject-matter  and  meanings  are  despised,  yet 
artists  still  busy  themselves  with  both.  It  is  obvious  that  though  body 
and  soul  are  separable,  the  one  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the  other 
in  a  duality  the  life  of  which  depends  on  both.  Paint  must  have  some- 
thing to  animate  it,  otherwise  the  mere  squeezings  of  colour  from 
tubes  would  be  art.  And  there  are  certain  arguers  (and  some  painters) 
so  materially  minded  that  they  would  have  it  so.  The  enjoyment  of 
handling  paint  is  in  definite  ratio  to  the  interest  the  artist  finds  in  his 
subject.  It  must  be  worth  the  doing,  otherwise  eyes  grow  tired  and 
hands  falter,  with  results  that  bring  disappointment  to  himself  and 
apathy  in  others.  This  is  apparent  in  all  large  collective  gatherings  of 
modern  paintings. 

A  fair  percentage  of  the  canvases  shown  at  the  ninety-fourth  exhibi- 
tion of  the  New  English  Art  Club  is  of  considerable  merit,  but  there 
is  both  wheat  and  chaff.  It  must  be  accounted  a  praiseworthy  effort, 
in  view  of  war-time  difficulties  and  preoccupations. 

M.  Lucien  Pisarro's  garden  scene  Les  Dindons,  revelling  in  the  full 
colour  of  a  summer  afternoon,  shows  no  falling-off  in  this  octogenar- 
ian's hand.  Indeed,  it  is  more  forceful  and  brilliant  than  is  usual  with 
him.  One  of  Charles  Chesson's  small  landscapes,  Stoke-by-Nayland  in 
the  heart  of  Constable's  country,  is  particularly  captivating  by  reason 
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of  its  quiet  charm.  A  Still  Life  by  J.  B.  Manson,  and  another,  Calvados 
Pippins,  by  D.  S.  McGoll,  both  rich  in  colour  and  quality,  bear  witness 
to  that  keen  enjoyment  in  handling  paint  which  we  have  mentioned, 
a  sensitiveness  which  is  expressed  with  additional  vigour  of  statement 
in  R.  O.  Dunlop's  Thames  at  Shepperton  and  Things  I  Like,  another 
'still'  of  common  objects.  Dunlop's  work  has  great  carrying  power,  a 
virtue  shared  by  Colum  Gore-Booth,  whose  Washing  so  forcibly  re- 
minds us  of  Vlaminck.  Another  painter  with  a  good  eye  for  telling 
effect  is  H.  M.  Carr  in  Women  Porters  on  the  Local  Line.  E.  Beatrice  Bland 
exemplifies  again  the  complete  understanding  of  material  in  Village 
among  Roman  Ruins,  a  dusty,  sunlit  group  of  buildings,  solidly  built  up 
in  a  technique  entirely  appropriate  to  its  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
Margaret  Fisher  Prout's  Idle  Reading  suggests  to  us  a  misapplication  of 
paint.  The  heavy  loading  of  pigment  throws  cast  shadows  over  the 
girl's  face  which  show  up  the  worse  for  the  canvas  being  hung  at  a 
bad  angle.  Gadarene  Swine,  by  Derek  Clarke,  is  so  violent  in  colour  that 
it  positively  throws  itself  at  one's  eyes.  Convincing  pieces  of  realism, 
truthful  in  tone,  are  TheRedTable  Cloth  (with  figure),  by  Fairlie  Har- 
mar,  Evacuee  Children  Bathing,  by  Cecil  Osborne  and  An  Old  Cart,  by 
George  Chapman.  Sea  Piece,  Low  Tide — September,  frothy  and  luminous, 
is  a  further  manifestation  of  Dame  Ethel  Walker's  excellences  in  a 
familiar  vein. 

Of  the  figure  subjects,  W.  L.  Clause's  well-planned  mural  Among  the 
Debris  may  be  considered  the  most  ambitious  effort  in  the  exhibition. 
William  Dring's  Boasting  Sailor  and  Conversation  in  the  Bar  are  none  the 
worse  as  paintings  for  being  amusingly  anecdotal.  Both  are  fully  alive 
and  the  coster  woman  drinking  in  the  bar  is  inimitable.  Marck  Zulaw- 
ski's  vigorous  Can-Can  is  a  clever  essay  in  arrested  movement.  The 
small  portraits  shown  by  Anthony  Devas  are  as  sensitive 
as  usual,  warm,  harmonious  and  human.  Two  very  at- 
tractive canvases  are  Flowers  over  London  by  Ethel  Gabain 
and  Spring  Flowers  by  T.  T.  Baxter,  the  latter  a  harmony 
in  yellow,  painted  with  great  charm  and  sentiment. 

In  many  ways  the  water-colours  and  drawings  are 
more  satisfying  than  the  paintings,  displaying  on  the 
whole  more  confidence  and  mastery,  and  having  greater 
variety  of  treatment.  The  best  of  these  seem  to  have  con- 
gregated in  the  front  room.  Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  with  his 
sustained  strength  and  command  over  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  drawing,  stands  facile  princeps.  In  Evening  at 
Gerona,  Spain,  solid  and  sombre,  he  shows  his  fine  pictorial 
sense.  Less  lovable,  but  far  greater  as  feats  of  draughts- 
manship, are  The  Drawing  Room,  Mew  University  Club, 
London  and  Repairing  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Professor 
Randolph  Schwabe  emulates  Sir  Muirhead  in  scholarly 
drawing.  His  Oxford  buildings,  All  Saints'  Church,  The 
Clarendon  Building  and  Tackley's  Inn,  are  pencilled  with 
commendable  skill  and  patience,  and  have  a  static  calm 
about  them,  as  though  they  could  never  look  otherwise. 
Sidney  Causer  also  has  been  to  Oxford  for  his  subjects. 
His  Tom  Tower  is  a  notable  achievement.  Another  good 
exemplar  of  architectural  drawing  is  James  Wilkie,  his 
Cathedral  being  entirely  admirable.  Yet  another  is  Patrick 
Hall,  who  has  drawn  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  from  one  of 
its  newly  uncovered  viewpoints.  Ethelbert  White,  more 
successfully  than  in  his  oils,  has  reduced  his  two  land- 
scapes, The  Beech  Grove  and  Cold  Kitchen  Farm,  to  rhyth- 
mically designed  mapj.  The  Cezannish  outlook,  long  ago 
adopted  by  P.  H.  Jowett,  is  fully  justified  in  his  well-knit 
Scarsdale  Beck,  Westmorland,  and  Field  Farm,  North  Leigh. 

Besides  these  are  the  vaporous  and  impressionistic 
visions  of  Philip  Connard,  Winter's  Day  and  Incoming  Tide. 
of  Ronald  Gray,  Trees  and  Arthur  Norris  Sketching.  Both 
these  artists  are  deliberate  fans  of  the  late  Wilson  Steer. 
The  scholarly  drawings  of  Ballet  Girls  and  Running  Figures 
by  Robert  Guthrie  should  be  noted,  and  finally  there 
are  a  few  etchings  and  other  prints,  the  most  striking 
of  which  is  John  Copley's  Polo,  a  queerly  ingenious 
arrangement  of  figures  on  sprawling  steeds,  that  looks 
uncommonly  like  a  witches'  sabbat. 


FAREWELL  TO  FRIENDS 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  has  suffered  a  loss  through  the  death  of 
two  of  its  most  distinguished  writers,  each  a  specialist  in  his  own 
field.  Readers  will  miss  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner, 
who  has  given  the  world  so  many  authoritative  articles  on  English 
ceramics,  and  of  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  renowned  as  a  scholar  in  the 
arts  of  the  gold  and  silversmith.  Both  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  little  time,  but  were  in  full  mental  activity  till  the  end.  One  or 
two  papers  from  each  remain  in  our  hands  and  will  be  published  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible.  A  brief  account  of  their  careers  may  be 
acceptable. 

Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  who  passed  from  us  on 
September  7th,  was  well  known  in  medical,  ceramic  and  literary 
circles.  Born  in  1869,  he  qualified  as  a  medical  man,  specialising  in 
anaesthetics,  in  1892,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  many  hospitals,  includ- 
ing King  George's,  Charing  Cross,  St.  Mark's,  National  Orthopaedic, 
Male  Lock  and  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  Several  times 
he  had  the  honour  of  attending  Royalty  as  anaesthetist.  He  wrote 
many  articles  and  monographs  on  medical  subjects,  mainly  anaes- 
thetics, which  gained  him  wide  repute. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  first  World  War  that 
he  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  ceramics,  and  he  then  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Chelsea  Porcelain,  pur- 
suing the  subject  with  increasing  zest  to  the  end.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  Ceramic  Circle,  and  from  its  commencement  till 
his  decease  he  was  its  Vice-President.  On  the  subject  of  Ceramics 
he  wrote  widely,  contributing  a  number  of  articles  of  great  interest 
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to  this  magazine,  as  well  as  others  to  Apollo,  The  Antique  Collector,  and 
Country  Life. 

Further,  he  had  delved  deeply  into  the  traffic  problem  which  is 
causing  so  much  concern  in  this  country,  and  was  busily  devising  a 
scheme  for  decreasing  the  traffic  blocks,  which  he  intended  to  ex- 
pound in  his  autobiography.  This  last  work  was  in  preparation  when 
illness  overlook  him  and  the  book  was  laid  aside,  unfinished. 

To  all  who  knew  him,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  specialist  in 
anaesthetics,  an  authority  on  Chelsea  Porcelain,  a  warm-hearted 
friend  and  a  gentleman. 

I  he  works  on  antique  gold  and  silver,  which  all  those  interested 
in  the  subject  owe  to  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  who  died  on  August  23rd, 
are  extensive  and  various.  Not  only  was  his  output  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  writer,  but  he  had  a  specially  attractive  way  of  presenting 
his  material.  The  descriptive  catalogues,  some  of  them  of  great  size 
and  many  of  ihcm  costly  productions,  with  their  wonderful  illustra- 
tions, are  a  monument  to  his  scholarship  and  the  exactitude  of  his 
methods.  In  order  to  examine  and  bear  faithful  witness  to  the 
treasures  of  Europe  and  America,  he  undertook  long  and  arduous 
journeys,  regardless  of  expense,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  work. 
To  some  of  us  his  wanderings  seemed  at  times  disconcerting,  as  he 
never  married  and  never  seemed  to  have  a  permanent  home. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  articles  fully 
illustrated  with  photographs  would  turn  up  with  instructions  where 
to  send  on  proofs,  in  missives  written  on  the  oddest  scraps  of  paper. 
The  list  of  his  works,  which  may  be  read  in  Who's  Who,  is  far  too 
lengthy  to  be  enumerated  here,  but  we  should  mention  some  of 
those  we  have  found  invaluable:  The  Gold  and  Silver  of  Windsor  Castle; 
The  Old  English  Plate  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges;  those  of  many  Oxford 
Colleges;  the  Pierpont  Morgan  catalogues;  The  Old  Plate  in  the  Jewel 
House  of  the  Tower  of  London;  the  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches;  The 
Duke  of  Portland's  Plate;  The  Old  English  Plate  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia; 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Plate;  the  Leopold  Rothschild  Plate;  the  Baroness 
James  de  Rothschild's  (Paris)  Plate;  and  a  countless  number  of  others, 
besides  works  on  furniture,  tapestry,  enamels  and  other  art  objects 
and  affairs  connected  with  the  legal  profession.  He  was  a  prolific  con- 
tributor to  this  and  to  other  art  journals.  Mr.  Jones  had  many  degrees 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Cymmrodorion  and  an  Honorary  Bard  of  the  National  Gorsedd  of 
Wal  es  with  the  title  of  Kelveth  Maldwyn;  a  Fellow  Commoner  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge;  an  Hon.  M.A.  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the 
University  of  Wales;  M.A.  of  Rutgers  University,  U.S.A.;  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  a  liveryman  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Goldsmiths  and  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  tale  is  by 
no  means  told. 

Personally  Mr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  great  charm.  He  was  born  at 
Llanfyllin,  North  Wales,  in  1872  and  began  his  career  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers. 


NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

THE  valuable  work  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square, 
goes  on  actively,  despite  all  hindrances.  Vigilant  as  ever  in  the  cause 
to  which  it  is  dedicated,  the  trustees  have  presented  the  sum  of  £3,000 
towards  the  purchase  price  of  £5,000  for  a  Bohun  Psalter  and  Book  of 
Hours  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum.  A  further  £500  was  contributed  by  the  Friends  of  the 
National  Libraries,  and  the  balance  of  £1.500  made  up  from  the  Trust 
Funds  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  at  the  Museum. 

The  importance  of  the  group  of  manuscripts  associated  with  the 
Bohun  family  is  regarded  as  very  great.  Canon  Harrison,  in  1937, 
gave  a  list  of  six,  which  included  John  of  Gaunt's  Psalter  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  but  omitted  that  known  as 'the  Psalter  of  Henry  IV,' 
formerly  at  Lowther  Castle,  which  was  illustrated  and  fully  described 
in  The  Connoisseur,  December  1937.  The  latter  example,  now  se- 
cured from  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  the  British  Museum,  was  executed 
for  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  seventh  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  like  all  the 
others  of  its  class  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  native  art  during  the 
period  immediately  following  that  of  the  Luttrell  Psalter  (c.  1340, 
also  in  the  British  Museum),  and  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
to  which  date  we  may  assign  it.  As  it  also  fills  a  gap  in  the  collection  it 
is  specially  welcome.  Like  all  the  MSS.  of  the  group,  it  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  its  school,  and  is  sumptuously  decorated,  containing  fif- 
teen large  miniatures  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  smaller  his- 
toriated  initials.  In  the  left-hand  margin  of  each  page  is  a  border  in- 
corporating grotesques,  musicians,  animals,  portraits  of  saints,  coats- 
of-arms,  flowers  and  various  other  items,  the  borders  themselves  ter- 
minating in  characteristic  ivy-leaf  decorations.  The  smaller  initials 
and  paragraph  endings  are  in  colours  on  gold  grounds  and  the 
Calender,  with  the  occupations  of  the  months  in  twelve  historiated 
initials,  is  in  gold,  blue,  red  and  black.  The  details  of  the  drawing  have 
been  described  as  amazing,  and  as  pictorial  documents  of  the  period 
invaluable.  Where  the  Bohun  books  were  made  is  unknown. 

The  Fund  has  also  purchased  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
a  remarkable  Gothic  bedstead,  dating  from  about  1520-40.  Bed- 
steads of  this  period  are  extremely  rare.  The  earliest  English  bedstead 
at  present  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  collection  dates  from  towards 
the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  this  fine 
specimen  contributes  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  series.  An 
attractive  and  brightly  coloured  Anatolian  carpet  has  also  been  pre- 
sented from  the  Fund  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  Tate  Gallery  benefits  also  through  the  Fund  by  the  gift  of  the 
late  P.  Wilson  Steer's  oil-painting  Boulogne  Sands.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively early  work  by  Steer,  signed  and  dated  1892,  and  therefore 
painted  when  the  artist  was  thirty-two  years  old.  It  is  a  period  piece, 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  particular  group  of  seaside 
pictures.  Warm  and  vibrant  in  colour,  it  was  painted  during  the  late 
'eighties  and  early  'nineties  when  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
exponents  of  French  Impressionism.  The  inscribed  tablet  to  this  dis- 
tinguished artist  has  now  been  set  up  by  the  Steer  Memorial  Fund  in 
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the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  unveiling  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  October  27th. 


WAR-TIME  VIEWS  OF  LONDON 


A 


N  amateur  of  commendable  parts,  Laurence  Clarke,  has  been 
.showing  the  fruits  of  his  spare-time  industry  at  Messrs.  Batsford's 
gallery  in  North  Audley  Street.  These  took  the  form  of  some  fifty 
water-colours  and  drawings  made  in  and  about  the  City  of  London 
after  its  recent  ordeal.  Stricken  churches  seen  above  the  debris  of 
ruined  buildings  are  his  favoured  theme  and  he  has  had  no  lack  of 
material  to  draw  upon.  For  a  comparatively  untrained  draughtsman 
he  shows  rare  hardihood  and  no  little  skill.  His  taste  in  arrangement, 
his  sense  of  pictorial  effect  and  his  ingenious  skylines  warranted  his 
undertaking  subjects  which  might  intimidate  a  more  professional 
hand.  Pictures  of  St.  Paul's,  from  various  points;  The  Temple  in  Spring; 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  Four  Churches;  a  Nocturne  and  a  Water-Tank  with 
surrounding  buildings  in  Upper  Thames  Street  well  justified  their 
author's  enterprise.  Sense  of  locality,  one  of  his  particular  attributes, 
is  by  no  means  a  common  gift. 


DRAWING  BY  LUCAS  VORSTERMAN  FROM  A 
LOST  ORIGINAL  PAINTING  BY  HANS  HOLBEIN 

A LOST  portrait  by  Hans  Holbein  of  the  year  1532  and  bearing 
the  title  Hans  von  £urch  Goltschmidt  is  recorded  in  an  etching  by 
Hollar  issued  at  Antwerp  in  1647  (Parthey  1411).  The  etching  was 
published  by  Hendrik  van  der  Borcht  and  dedicated  by  him  to 
Matthaiis  Merian  of  Frankfurt.  Hollar  is  known  to  have  worked  for 
two  years  under  Merian  about  1627— 1629,  probably  assisting  him  on 
the  plates  of  the  famous  Collectones  Peregrinationum  in  Indian  Orientalem 
et  Occidentalem,begun  by  the  De  Brys  in  1 590  and  completed  by  Merian 
in  1634.  Hendrik  van  der  Borcht,  engraver  and  printseller,  was  a  few 
years  junior  to  Hollar,  and  worked  in  Frankfurt  in  his  early  years,  so 
he  also  may  have  been  among  Merian's  assistants.  Both  Hollar  and 
Van  der  Borcht  were  discovered  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  course 
of  his  journey  through  Germany  in  1636  on  an  embassy  to  the  Em- 


MURAL  :  AMONG  THE  DEBRIS  :  BY  W.  L.  CLAUSE  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB'S  94TH  EXHIBITION 


PORTRAIT  OF  HANS  VON  ZURCH  :  A  DRAWING  BY  LUCAS  VORSTERMAN 
FROM  A  LOST  ORIGINAL  PAINTING  BY  HANS  HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNGER 

peror  Ferdinand  II  at  Vienna,  and  both  were  brought  back  with  him 
to  England.  Van  der  Borcht  thereafter  had  charge  of  his  pictures  and 
collections  until  Arundel's  death  in  1646,  and  both  he  and  Hollar  en- 
graved and  etched  numerous  works  from  this  famous  collection.  The 

reference  in  the  dedication  on  Hol- 
lar's plate  to  a  Tabella  from  the 
Arundel  Collection  seems  to  imply 
that  the  original  was  a  painting  on 
panel.  Thieme-Becker's  lexikon  in 
the  article  on  Johann  von  Zurich  (vol. 
xix,  1926,  p.  67)  speaks  of  Hollar's 
etching  as  after  a  lost  drawing  by 
Holbein,  which  is,  I  think,  less 
probable.  Dr.  Paul  Ganz  in  his 
book  on  Holbein  in  the  Klassiker 
der  Kunst  (191 2)  reproduces  the 
Hollar  print  and  adds  in  a  note  'a 
drawing  in  red  chalk  in  the  English 
market  is  only  an  old  copy.'  It 
seems  probable  that  the  drawing 
reproduced  on  this  page,  now  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  William  Hedley 
Dent,  is  the  one  referred  to,  though 
it  is  in  black  and  red  chalk.  It  is  an 
excellent  drawing,  and  as  it  prob- 
ably gives  a  better  idea  of  the  lost 
original  than  the  etching  it  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  and  repro- 
duced. The  face  is  in  1  ack  and 
red  chalk,  the  doublet  ind  inner 
collar  is  red,  the  rest  is  black.  It 
has  borne  no  name,  but  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to 
the  well-known  engraver  Lucas 
Vorsterman.   Lucas  Vorsterman, 
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who  was  one  of  the  best  engravers  of  the  school  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck,  came  to  England  from  Antwerp  about  1624,  probably  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  worked  for  Charles  I  and  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  making  engravings  after  their  pic- 
tures, also  doing  portrait  drawings  from  the  life,  and  returned  to  Ant- 
werp about  1630.  The  British  Museum  has  various  drawings  by  his 
hand,  one  of  the  most  attractive  being  a  signed  study  of  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  presented  among  other  Old  Master  drawings  by  Miss  Rachel 
Leighton  (Vasari  Society,  III,  20).  A  comparison  of  the  two  drawings 
leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  Lucas  Vorsterman's  authorship  in 
the  present  case.  The  title  G.  G.  Hans  von  Zurch  Goltschmidt  is  in 
the  original  chalk:  the  copy  of  the  signature  Hans  Holbein  hat  das 
gemalt  1532  H.H.  was  also  probably  in  chalk,  but  has  been  reinforced 
with  the  pen.  If  gemalt  is  the  correct  reading  (and  not  gemacht)  it  is  a 
definite  indication  that  the  original  was  a  painting.  Moreover,  the 
shading,  continued  to  the  clear  border  line  at  the  foot,  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  same  fact,  and  it  was  probably  a  study  for  an  engraving  never 
carried  out.  Of  Hans  von  Zurch  nothing  is  known.  Nor  can  I  explain 
the  G.  G.  unless  they  are  the  initials  of  further  Christian  names.  The 
article  in  Thieme-Becker  refers  to  him  Johann  von  Zurich  as  a  'gold- 
smith in  England  hitherto  only  known  through  Hollar's  print  after 
a  lost  drawing  by  Holbein  of  1532;  perhaps  one  of  the  goldsmiths 
of  Henry  VIII  who  worked  after  Holbein's  designs.'  That  he  was 
working  in  England  is  by  no  means  proven,  for  Holbein  returned 
from  Basle  for  his  second  sojourn  in  England  only  in  September  1532, 
so  that  the  goldsmith  might  equally  have  been  working  at  Basle. 

The  drawing  bears  the  stamp  of  Lely's  assistant,  P.  H.  Lankrink 
(1628—1692),  who  is  better  known  as  a  collector  of  drawings  than  as  a 
painter. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  A.  M.  HIND  (BRITISH  MUSEUM). 


TWO  SKETCHES  BY  REMBRANDT 

TWO  landscape  studies  by  Rembrandt  were  recently  found 
in  a  small  album  of  drawings  which  was  submitted  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  album,  bound  in 
calf,  probably  in  France  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  has  a  MS.  title  inside  the  cover 
Plusieurs  petites  Fxquises  et  desains  (sic).  The 
two  Rembrandts,  another  landscape  study 
(Cottage  and  Trees)  by  some  follower  of 
Rembrandt  (possibly  Abraham  Furnerius), 
and  certain  other  Dutch  drawings  were  the 
most  marketable  items,  but  of  less  interest 
to  the  British  Museum,  with  its  great  col- 
lection of  Rembrandt  and  Netherlandish 
drawings  in  general,  than  a  variety  of  little 
seventeenth-century  sketches  of  figure,  cos- 
tume, topography  and  architecture  (both 
French  and  English).  The  book  contained 
82  leaves  (though  a  few  appear  to  have 
been  extracted  earlier),  and  after  removing 


17  leaves  (with  33  drawings)  the  owner 
generously  allowed  the  Museum  to  acquire 
the  album  with  its  65  remaining  leaves  (in- 
cluding 252  drawings  and  1  print)  at  a  token 
price.  Unknown  landscape  sketches  by  Rem- 
brandt appear  so  seldom  in  the  market,  that 
I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  reproduc- 
ing these  two  with  a  short  description.  Both 
are  in  Rembrandt's  usual  method  of  pen 
and  brown  ink  (or  whatever  the  brown  pig- 
ment he  used).  The  first  (No.  i)  is  a  very 
typical  example  of  Farm-buildings  amid  Trees, 
entirely  characteristic  of  the  master's  rapid 
shorthand  for  foliage  and  figure  (dimensions 
2f  X  6£  in.).  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Franz  Sprinzels,  of  Prague,  now  in 
England  (the  author  of  a  valuable  book 
on  Hollar's  drawings).  The  second  (No.  ii)  again  gives  a  Group  of 
Farm-buildings,  apparently  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  canal,  in  which 
the  fewest  touches  indicate  the  distance  of  a  flat  landscape  (dimen- 
sions 2§  X  6|  in.).  This  has  been  acquired  by  another  foreigner  now 
resident  in  England,  Dr.  Ernst  Sklarz.  It  is  the  identical  group  of 
buildings  which  appears  in  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum  (H. 
no,  reproduced  in  Lippmann's  facsimiles  I,  104  b),  and  the  two 
sketches  might  have  been  done  on  the  same  walk  outside  the  city 
of  Amsterdam. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  A.  M.  HIND  (BRITISH  MUSEUM). 
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AN  WYCK,  though  born  at  Haarlem  about  1640,  may  not  un- 
reasonably claim  to  be  included  in  the  British  School  of  Sporting 
Painters.  He  came  to  this  country,  as  assistant  to  his  father,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  and  settled  here  for  life.  Though  he  worked 
assiduously  at  battle  scenes,  sporting  pieces,  equestrian  and  other 
portraits  and  painted  many  large  pictures,  his  genuine  works  are  not 
easy  to  come  by.  The  fine  example  seen  on  our  front  cover.  The  Stag 
Hunt,  measuring  48  X  48  inches,  is  a  work  typical  of  those  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  nobility  and  country  gentry  of  his  time,  and  is  especi- 
ally interesting  as  a  document  of  the  chase  with  its  colourful  costume 
and  equipment,  and  of  the  type  of  horse  and  hound  then  favoured,  in 
which  we  may  note  the  differences  of  breed  and  of  action  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  later  days.  The  bold  design  of  the  landscape  with 
its  characteristic  treatment  of  rocks  and  trees  is  equally  delightful  and 
indeed  shows  some  forecast  of  Gainsborough.  Wyck  influenced  his 
follower  Wootton,  who  in  turn  reacted  upon  Gainsborough,  among 
others,  and  he  therefore  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a  pioneer  in 
our  line  of  great  sporting  artists.  He  also  illustrated  a  book  on  hunting 
and  hawking.  The  picture  shown  on  our  cover  is  exactly  one  of  that 
kind  which  should  be  possessed  by  our  hoped-for  and  much  advocated 
National  Gallery  of  British  Sporting  Art.  To  Wyck  are  attributed 
many  portraits  of  William  III.  He  died  at  Mortlake  in  1702. 
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A  BATSFORD  CENTURY 
The  Record  of  a  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing  and  Bookselling 

i 843- i 943 
Edited  by  Hector  Bolitho 

(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  story  told,  in  the  main,  by  the  living  representatives 
of  a  famous  publishing  house  whence  has  issued  in  the  course 
of  a  century  some  of  the  most  valuable,  and  indeed  the  most 
sumptuous,  art  books  ever  produced.  As  everybody  knows,  the  parti- 
cular sphere  which  has  engaged  the  Batsfords'  interests  and  in  which 
they  stand  pre-eminent,  is  that  of  architecture  and  its  associated  arts. 
The  list  of  works  in  this  department  is  long  and  imposing,  but  in 
recent  years  by-paths  have  been  opened  up  which  make  all  English 
hearts  rejoice.  We  refer  to  those  admirable  series  dealing 
with  the  charms  and  graces  of  our  own  country,  region 
by  region,  in  The  British  Heritage  books  and  The  Face  of 
Britain.  These,  unlike  the  massive  tomes  for  specialists,  are 
Everybody's  books.  Batsfords'  activities  run  also  in  many 
other  directions. 

The  founder  of  the  firm,  Bradley  Thomas  Batsford,  was 
a  Hertfordshire  man,  who  became  indentured  to  Henry 
Bickers,  the  bookseller  of  Leicester  Square  in  1837.  After 
his  marriage  he  set  up  on  his  own  account  in  High  Holborn, 
in  which  thoroughfare,  after  two  moves  into  larger  premises, 
the  business  remained  until  1930.  How  often  in  our  earlier 
days  have  we  gazed  with  covetous  eyes  at  the  fine  books 
and  prints  in  the  window  of  No.  94!  At  that  time  if  you 
wanted  authoritative  works  on  architecture,  ornament  or 
the  applied  arts  you  had  to  go  to  Batsfords'. 

The  new  premises  at  No.  15,  North  Audley  Street,  a 
spacious  Regency  House,  taken  over  in  1930,  seem  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  house  and  display  the  firm's  great  stock  of 
books  and  engravings,  and  ii  imparts  an  additional  pleas- 
ure to  be  permitted  to  browse  upon  them  in  such  agreeable 
and  appropriate  surroundings. 

Mr.  Harry  Batsford  tells  the  tale  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
business,  both  publishing  and  bookselling,  as  he  has 
known  it  from  the  day  he  entered  the  firm  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  It  appears  that  the  principals  worked  from  early 
morning  till  eight  o'clock  every  night.  Over  their  shop  in  Holborn, 
he  and  his  uncles  planned  out  the  books  that  brought  the  house  its 
success  and  world-wide  reputation.  The  account  given  of  the 
preparation  of  some  of  these  is  enthralling,  even  exciting,  as  the  vast 
unworked  mine  they  had  discovered  gave  up  its  riches.  The  wonder 
now  is  that  so  much  treasure,  under  the  very  noses  of  publishers, 
had  been  so  long  neglected;  but  ignorance  and  timidity  prevailed. 
Besides,  think  of  the  cost!  Being  of  an  adventurous  nature,  the 
Batsfords  were  undeterred.  Yet  frankly  they  believed  in  making  the 
business  pay  and  had  no  use  for  those  who  declare  it  iniquitous  to 
make  a  profit.  'The  heaping  up  of  gain'  was  not  their  motive; 
they  rejoiced  in  their  work  and  gave  the  public  of  their  best,  feeling 
that  it  deserved  'a  modest  return.'  'There  is  no  antagonism',  says 
one  of  the  authors,  'between  profit  motive  and  service  motive.' 

The  numerous  stories  of  writers,  some  of  whom  were  touchy  and 
difficult  to  handle,  make  excellent  reading.  A  publisher's  life  means 
hard  and  anxious  work.  It  is  one  continual  wrestle  with  authors  and 
artists,  paper  merchants,  engravers,  collotypers,  printers  and  binders, 
besides  involving  a  deal  of  checking  up  on  details  and  independent 
research.  Each  director  tells  his  story  in  turn,  the  whole  being  knit  in 
masterly  fashion  by  Mr.  Hector  Bolitho,  who  adds  some  fascinating 
experiences  of  his  own  transactions  with  the  firm.  Tributes  to  the 
staff  are  also  paid  generously.  Loyalty  to  each  and  to  all  and  devotion 
to  their  cause,  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  house.  That  the  book 
has  been  charmingly  designed,  printed  and  bound  goes  without  saying, 


and  there  are  portraits  of  the  directors  past  and  living,  interiors,  early 
title-pages  and  other  illustrations  pertinent  to  the  theme. — H.G.F. 

ETTY  AND  THE  NUDE 
The  Life  and  Art  of  William  Etty,  R.A.  1 787-1849 
By  William  Gaunt,  M.A.,  and  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A. 
Foreword  by  Lord  Fairhaven 
(London  :  F.  Lewis,  Publishers  Ltd.  £5  5s.  net.) 

ETTY'S  aim  has  been  defined  by  himself.  Through  thick  and  thin 
he  adhered  to  it.  It  was  to  sing  the  glories  of  woman  in  paint. 
This  is  the  full  text  of  his  affirmation.  'Finding  God's  most  glorious 
work  to  be  WOMAN,  that  all  human  beauty  had  been  concentrated 
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in  her,  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself  to  painting — not  the  Draper's  or 
Milliner's  work, — but  God's  most  glorious  work,  more  finely  than 
ever  had  been  done.'  'Etty,'  as  the  authors  rightly  claim, 'was  our  first 
and  greatest  national  specialist  in  the  department  of  the  nude  human 
figure.'  Others  before  him  had  painted  the  nude,  but  incidentally,  or 
because  classical  mythology  was  deemed  to  require  it.  Lely,  the 
naturalized  Westphalian,  was  not  insensitive  to  the  quality  and  bloom 
of  flesh,  but  in  the  main,  artists  leaned  heavily  on  casts  from  the 
antique,  even  referring  back  to  them  their  studies  from  the  life.  The 
living  and  palpitating  glow  of  human  flesh  made  no  appeal  to  the 
painters  of  heroic  compositions.  No  one  among  Etty's  predecessors 
nor  contemporaries  had  devoted  himself  to  that  particular  aesthetic 
field  of  research  which  it  was  Etty's  single  purpose  to  till.  He  was 
alone  in  his  endeavour  to  devote  himself  to  the  realistic  interpretation 
of  all  those  subtleties  and  nuances  of  colour  and  tone  that  imbue  the 
human  envelope  with  so  much  charm.  From  those  who  sought  a  so- 
called  classical  perfection,  instead  of  the  palpitating  likeness  of  life, 
we  usually  get  a  coloured  plaster  cast.  And  for  Etty,  to  avow  his 
purpose  and  pursue  it,  some  courage  was  needed,  in  face  of  the  at- 
titude of  his  generation.  Nevertheless  his  merits,  in  spite  of  irly  dis- 
appointments, were  in  due  time  appreciated  since  he  was  invested 
with  full  Academic  honours  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

The  authors  of  the  present  biography,  which  by  the  way  includes  all 
that  is  essential  in  Gilchrist's  and  others,  tell  us  that  'in  his  smaller 
works  Etty  could  stand  face  to  face  with  his  art  in  effortless  delight' 
and  again,  'one  could  represent  Etty  nobly  among  these,  quite  apart 
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from  his  exhibited  works,  and  they  constitute  his  main  contribution  to 
art.  Judged  solely  by  his  classical  and  historical  painting  he  would 
stand  lower  in  our  estimation:  and  though  his  fifty  or  sixty  portraits 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  they  are  secondary.' 

Realizing  Etty's  confessed  aim.it  is  not  unnatural  to  assume  that  his 
large  figure  compositions,  conceived  in  the  'Grand  Style,'  are,  by 
reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  not  the  real  Etty,  but 
merely  pegs  on  which  to  hang  so  many  exercises  in  the  nude,  and  that 
they  would  be  equally  meritorious  and  of  more  real  consequence  if 
cut  up  into  sections.  But  for  all  their  faults  and  certain  incongruities, 
there  is  a  unity  about  them,  a  sense  of  colour  and  design  and  a 
strength  of  effect,  partly  innate  in  the  artist  and  partly  fostered  by  his 
studies  from  the  great  Venetians,  which  make  them  outstanding 
among  works  of  their  class.  Rarely  indeed  are  any  English  paintings 
so  well  knit  in  all  their  parts.  And  we  must  remember  too  that  there 
are  incongruities  in  the  great  Venetians  themselves. 

Here  is  the  truth  well  summed  up  by  Messrs.  Gaunt  and  Roe.  'His 
sense  of  material  things;  of  the  life  of  colour;  of  the  ftision  between 
paint  and  form,  are  more  precious  than  the  extraneous  mass  of  sub- 
ject-matter which  he  employed.  What  we  admire  is  the  living  miracle 
of  flesh.'  In  achieving  this,  Etty  was  pre-eminent. 

Touching  the  matter  of  those  endless  studies,  which  he  found  so 
marketable  by  the  simple  addition  of  ad  hoc  backgrounds,  a  large 
number  are  now  the  cherished  possessions  of  amateurs  and  many  more 
are  in  circulation.  Here  we  think  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  So 
much  are  they  sought  after,  that  numerous  spurious  examples  are 
being  offered  more  or  less  plausibly;  and  these  need  scrutinizing. 
Genuine  nudes  by  Etty  should  be  unmistakable,  if  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  the  artist's  authentic  works,  and  memorize  certain 
characteristics  not  difficult  to  recognize.  These  are  a  fluidity  and  free- 
dom of  handling,  a  juiciness  of  paint,  clear  and  fresh,  an  avoidance  of 
opacity  and  hardness  in  the  surfaces,  extreme  subtlety  in  the  greys, 
and  a  transparency  in  the  shadows.  A  nude  by  Etty  should  seem  'as 
though  by  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  flesh  one  would  feel  it 
to  dimple.'  If  the  picture  does  not  respond  to  these  essentials,  it 
is  certainly  not  by  Etty. 

Messrs.  Gaunt  and  Roe  have  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work  and 
a  good  service  to  a  great  English  painter,  one  who  excelled  in  those 
very  qualities  that  cavillers  are  accustomed  to  deny  to  all  artists  of 
British  birth. — E.C. 

TRAVEL  IN  ENGLAND 
From  Pilgrim  and  Pack-horse  to  light  Car  and  Plane 
By  Thomas  Burke 
Ninety-three  illustrations 
(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 

TRAVEL  !  How  the  meaning  of  that  adventurous  word  has 
changed!  From  foot-slogging  to  hurtling  through  the  strato- 
sphere. At  the  end  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burke's  enthralling  book  he  asks. 
'Is  any  new  mode  possible?'  Rightly  he  does  not  attempt  to  prophesy. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  believe  that  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
'horseback'  was  the  fastest  means  of  locomotion  on  earth. 

Travelling,  until  fairly  recent  times,  was  a  fearsome  undertaking  to 
our  ancestors.  Even  before  a  short  journey,  though  they  did  not  fast, 
they  prayed  earnestly  enough,  and  made  their  wills.  It  is  always  the 
unknown  that  is  the  cause  of  fear.  'The  excitement  of  travel,'  says 
Mr.  Burke,  'was  then  a  reality.'  Yet  the  excitement  of  travel  is  still  a 
reality.  Every  youngster  gets  strung  up  in  anticipation  of  new  thrills 
when  setting  out  on  a  journey. 

The  web-like  pattern  of  roads  laid  over  this  island,  to  enable  the 
human  spider  to  get  from  place  to  place,  or  as  the  author  says 
'in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month,  to  Birmingham  by  way  of  Beachy 
Head,'  has  an  easily  understandable  origin.  The  early  Briton  stamped 
his  way  over  hills,  dodging  fens  and  forests,  thus  beating  tracks  for 
others.  Invariably  he  went  in  company.  These  tracks  and  by-ways, 
so  erratic  in  their  course,  wound  over  the  shoulders  of  hills  to  avoid 
swamps  and  marshes  and  to  enable  the  wayfarer  to  see  about  him 
and  be  on  guard  against  enemies.  To  the  Romans,  having  military 


expediency  always  in  view,  we  owe  the  straight  main  roads  between 
the  greater  towns. 

Mr.  Burke  deplores  the  lack  of  personal  records  of  the  traveller 
before  the  Fourteenth  Century,  nothing  about  roads  being  mentioned 
except  in  'sterile  State  papers'  concerning  their  construction  and 
maintenance;  and  in  the  matter  of  upkeep  little  enough  was  done. 
Road  repair  was  a  casual  and  haphazard  business.  Throughout  his 
narrative  the  author  emphasizes  the  terrible  state  of  the  surfaces  in 
our  rain-soaked  island.  Roads  descending  into  valleys  were  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  inundation.  Elsewhere,  stones  and  pot-holes  abounded. 
When  the  toll  system,  levied  on  the  users  of  roads,  came  in,  things 
were  not  much  better.  Until  roads  were  properly  made  and  levelled, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  conceive  of  those  light  and  graceful 
vehicles  we  elders  became  familiar  with  in  the  last  century.  Every- 
thing on  wheels  was  mostly  springless,  cumbersome,  and  heavy 
enough  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  stones  and  deep  ruts,  and 
travellers'  bones  ached  accordingly.  The  'foulness  of  the  ways'  was 
proverbial.  Travellers'  diaries  are  filled  with  accounts  of  what 
Walpole  calls  their  'piteous  distresses.' 

With  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  new  era  of  the  road  began  and  a 
consequent  change  came  over  the  minds  of  travellers.  Instead  of 
stressing  their  abomination  of  the  roads,  glorying  in  the  speed  of  the 
smart  mail-coaches  they  for  the  first  time  realized  the  poetry  of 
motion.  A  sustained  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thrills  of 'record  bursts'  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  or  out  of  sheer  devil- 
ment, wasquitea  new  experience.  The  tall,  high-spirited  coach-horses, 
a  breed  now  practically  extinct,  were  quite  as  much  objects  of  admir- 
ation as  the  idolized  coachman  on  the  box — the  latter  a  hero  second 
only  to  those  of  the  prize  ring.  Mr.  Burke  gives  the  appropriate 
coach-horn  flourishes  from  the  pages  of  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Birch- 
Reynardson,  Cobbett,  Dickens  and  many  another.  He  also  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  names  of  renown  that  have  immortalized  the  coaching  print. 

The  age  of  steam  followed,  the  roads  levelled  and  hardened  by 
Telford  and  Macadam  fell  back  into  decay,  until  the  persistent  agita- 
tions of  the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  and  the  Cyclists'  Union  in  the  early 
'eighties  forced  the  authorities  to  put  them  into  repair  in  time  for  the 
great  revival  with  the  advent  of  the  auto-car — the  car  now  docked 
for  'the  duration.' 

Mr.  Burke's  treatment  of  his  theme  is  wholly  admirable.  We 
answer  his  question,  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  new  mode  of  travel- 
ling, in  the  affirmative.  In  reading  his  book  we  have  travelled  faster 
and  farther  than  anything  achieved  by  the  fastest  and  farthest-rang- 
ing airplane.  A  gallant  series  of  pictures  from  old  drawings  and  prints 
adorns  his  tale. — H.G.F. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HALF-CENTURY'S  ASSOCIATION 
WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BATSFORD  (1893- 1943) 

By  W.  Hanneford-Smith 

Printed  for  Private  Circulation 

THIS  is  a  Batsford  year.  Supplementary  to  the  Batsford  Cen- 
tenary Book,  Mr.  W.  Hanneford-Smith,  one  of  its  indefatigable 
directors,  whose  jubilee  coincides  with  that  happy  occasion,  has 
given  us  his  memories  of  fifty  years'  service  in  that  famous  house. 
In  well-chosen  type — and  even  better-chosen  words — printed  for 
private  circulation  only,  he  recounts  activities  that  testify  to  an 
abounding  energy  and  ability  to  cope  with  all  the  complicated 
problems  that  beset  a  publisher's  life.  One  of  his  gifts  is  a  rare 
power  of  concentration,  upon  which  mastery  of  details  so  largely 
depends,  since  the  production  simultaneously  of  a  multitude  of 
books,  various  in  form  and  content,  and  copious  in  illustration,  must 
tax  severely  the  most  orderly  mind.  Modestly  he  refrains  from 
stressing  his  own  share  of  the  work,  awarding  the  credit  to  'the 
splendid  team  spirit'  which  inspires  each  and  every  partner  con- 
stituting 'The  Firm.'  The  list  of  publications  in  which  Mr.  Hanne- 
ford-Smith has  taken  active  part,  both  in  importance  and  magnitude, 
makes  up  an  astonishing  record,  even  in  so  lengthy  a  span  as  fifty  years. 
All  who  have  benefited  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Batsford  books 
will  wish  him  long  continuance  in  power  and  further  successes. — X. 
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ASHWELL,  HERTFORDSHIRE  :  FROM  THE  HOME  COUNTIES,  BY  S.  P.  B.  MAIS  :  BATSl-'OKD 


THE  HOME  COUNTIES 
By  S.  P.  B.  Mais 
The  Face  of  Britain  Series 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
(London  :  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 
TV" IDELICET,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
¥    with  some  divagation  into  Buckinghamshire.  And  enough  surely 
for  one  war-time  book.  This  section  of  the  British  hive  has  been 
greatly  stirred  up  by  the  war.  It  is  more  actively  industrious,  its 
humming  is  livelier,  its  tempo  of  life  has  been  quickened  out  of  its 
rather  leisurely,  pleasure-seeking  amble.  And  now  it  has  become  a 
veritable  Babel  of  many  tongues,  a  fair  as  motley  in  dress  as  any  place 
on  earth.  Half  the  old  population  has  migrated  into  the  country  and 
a  vaster  new  crowd  has  swarmed  in.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
central  area,  the  County  of  London  proper,  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Mr.  Mais'  survey,  however,  avoids  the  sprawling  Metro- 
polis, finding  enough  to  tell  us  about  his  ramblings  'here  and  there 
over  this  quintet  of  unassuming  English  counties'  which  abound  in 
'winding,  deep-hedged  lanes,  quiet,  casual  hamlets,  heaths  and 
commons,  and  paths  by  the  brookside.'  To  help  us  to  appreciate  'the 
quiet  beauty  of  our  nearer  landscapes'  is  his  aim,  and  a  commendable 
one  it  is. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  a  more  'paintable'  part  of  England 
existed  than  the  Home  Counties  forty  years  ago.  Once  rid  of  the 
straggling  suburbs,  pictures  made  themselves  almost  unsought  and 
might  be  found  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  need  to  force  com- 
parisons with  other  districts,  since  in  this  fortunate  isle  each  has  its 
particular  charm  and  was,  until  recently,  easy  of  access.  But  for 
variety  of  interest,  for  richness  of  pictorial  and  historical  detail,  the 
district  encompassed  in  Mr.  Mais'  book  is  incomparable.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  area  has  yielded  more  subject-matter 
for  canvas  and  paper  than  any  other  in  Britain. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  other  things.  Have  many  noticed  what 
a  wonderful  bird  sanctuary  is  the  rim  of  the  London  Basin?  How 
friendly  birds  have  become,  how  they  linger  here  in  the  winter,  partly 
for  warmth  and  partly  because  food  is  plentiful.  Some  usually  alleged 


migrants  weaker  on  the  wing  than  their  fellows  remain 
here  throughout  the  entire  season.  This  has  happened 
within  recent  memory  and  since  the  stone-slinging  urchin 
has  become  extinct. 

Astonishing  as  is  our  author's  enumeration  of  interes- 
ting details,  there  still  remain  more  in  this  rich  country 
than  he  has  space  to  mention.  These  the  explorer  must 
find  for  himself.  The  landscape  reveals  itself  anew  and 
in  a  different  aspect  to  each  fresh  eye.  Every  part  of  this 
enchanted  domain  is  hallowed  by  memories  of  a  great 
past.  Think  of  the  Pilgrims'  Way  to  miraculous  Canterbury, 
and  then  of  Dover,  the  gateway  to  the  world,  our  time- 
honoured  watch-tower,  outpost  and  bulwark.  Reflect  on 
this  tribute  from  a  German  Ambassador  (of  all  people)  in 
1299.  'The  inns  in  England  are  the  best  in  Europe:  those 
of  Canterbury  the  best  in  England,  and  the  Fountain  the 
best  in  Canterbury.'  So  Mr.  Mais  tells  us,  and  as  he  takes 
us  on,  almost  too  breathlessly,  he  indicates  the  best  view- 
points, the  loveliest  villages,  the  oldest  half-timbered 
houses,  churches  of  immemorial  antiquity,  castles,  manors 
and  farms:  he  notes  bygone  occupations  and  industries, 
famous  trees,  wooded  tracts,  chalk  hills,  sandy  stretches, 
and  rivers  whose  very  names  are  unknown  to  us,  and 
he  does  not  spare  criticism  of  the  spoiler. 

Nowadays,  for  the  truly  picturesque  side  of  the  home 
counties,  we  must  keep  away  from  the  arterial  roads  and 
industrialized  suburbs.  Happily,  as  Mr.  Mais  says,  'the 
steadily  mounting  list  of  scenic  splendours  and  fine  build- 
ings in  the  safe  hands  of  the  National  Trust  is  a  cause  for 
thankful  encouragement,  and  the  idea  of  the  Green  Belt 
is  one  of  noble  and  far-sighted  vision.'  But  we  must  keep 
to  the  byways,  if  we  want  the  most  agreeable  things,  and 
submit  to  follow  our  pleasant  and  indefatigable  guide.  He 
quotes  appreciatively  from  Cobbett,  but  his  own  knowledge  is  much 
more  extensive  and  peculiar.  Few  have  leisure  to  wander  through 
these  delectable  scenes  to-day,  but  to  read  this  book  in  our  moments 
of  recreation  is  earnestly  to  desire  their  better  acquaintance  and 
enjoyment  in  the  happier  days  to  come. 

One  is  reluctant  to  point  out  a  few  trifling  slips.  On  page  65,  the 
Silver  Cross  should  read  the  Golden  Cross,  as  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  Pickwickians  from  London;  John  Wilkes  was  certainly  never 
given  a  knighthood,  and  it  was  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  in  1881, 
which  gave  the  lead  to  the  'Garden  Cities';  not  Letchworth  in  1905. 
As  to  the  fine  collection  of  Holbeins  at  Audley  End,  this  is  a  mere 
myth.— H.G.F. 


ROBERT  HELPMANN,  CHOREOGRAPHER 
By  Caryl  Brahms 
Illustrated  by  Tunbridge-Sedgwick 
(Photographs  by  Russell  Sedgwick) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  18s.  net.) 

THE  author  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Helpmann  of  the  Vic- 
Wells  Company,  but  by  no  means  an  uncritical  one.  As  a  per- 
former she  finds  him  to  be  'a  fine  dancer  and  virtuoso  mime'  who 
builds  up  his  characterizations  with  'a  thousand  deft  touches  of  obser- 
vation and  instinct';  as  a  choreographer  she  believes  him  to  be  'the 
most  interesting  we  have  had  since  Balanchine,'  while  his  'ballets  are 
dramatic,  musical,  elegant,  adult  and  set  forth  with  impeccable  line.' 
This  is  very  high  praise  indeed,  but  she  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
some  of  the  far  from  laudatory  criticisms  that  have  been  le\  elled  at 
his  controversial  Hamlet. 

Helpmann  has  been  responsible  for  three  ballets,  Comus,  Ha  let,  and 
The  Birds.  To  the  second  of  these,  the  author  devotes  thirte  n  pages 
out  of  a  total  of  forty-two,  a  space  it  merits  from  the  circumstance 
that  she  ranks  it  with  The  Rake's  Progress  and  Fokine's  Les  Sylphides.  At 
the  time  of  its  production  it  roused  a  storm,  some  holding  that  Shake- 
speare's great  drama  has  'always  been  ruined  by  the  words  '  and  that 
therefore  any  unvocal  version  of  it  must  be  an  improvement,  while 
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others  thought  it  to  be  utterly  unintelligible!  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  story  and  an  appreciation  of  the  basic  idea  that  this  mimodrama 
was  supposed  to  depict  what  was  passing  through  Hamlet's  distraught 
mind  in  the  last  seconds  of  his  life,  the  jumbled  and  telescoped  images 
of  what  had  led  up  to  the  final  holocaust,  it  was  as  she  admits  'ex- 
tremely difficult  to  follow  at  a  first  visit.'  And  the  phantasmagoric 
mingling  of  oriental,  baroque,  and  classical  in  Leslie  Hurry's  setting, 
against  which  the  pseudo-mediaevally  clad  figures  moved,  helped  in 
no  way  to  put  over  the  conception  of  a  fevered  dream.  As  one  critic 
suggested,  we  go  to  the  Wells  to  see  dancing  and  not  experiments. 

Comus,  despite  certain  technical  difficulties,  was  a  satisfying  per- 
formance in  the  traditional  vein  with,  in  the  decoration  and  dressing, 
a  pleasing  mingling  of  the  mid-Seventeenth  Century  with  the  classi- 
cal, as  befits  a  drama  the  central  figure  in  which  is  the  son  of  Circe. 
The  Birds,  with  decor  and  costumes  designed  by  Chang  Yee,  with  its 
clear  plot  simply  told  and  some  very  deft  characterization,  has  all 
the  delightful  quality  of  a  fairy-tale. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  invariably  good  and  admirably  repro- 
duced, form  an  interesting  record  of  Helpmann's  work  as  a  chore- 
ographer to  date.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  this  is  intended 
as  an  appreciation  of  his  work,  that  some  photographs  of  situations 
in  The  Rake's  Progress,  in  which  he  gave  an  admirable  performance 
under  Ninette  de  Valois,  were  not  included. — C.R.B. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  CHILDREN 

By  Priscilla  Pointer 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

{T  TOW  /  draw  Children'  might  have  been  a  truer  title  for  this 
_L  Jl delightful  book;  Priscilla  Pointer's  is  not  the  only  style.  But  as  a 
like  suggestion  might  be  applied  to  other  works  in  the  'How  to  do  it' 
series,  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  press  it  in  a  single  instance.  Of  pocket- 
size,  this  little  volume  is  simply  packed  with  good  advice  conveyed 
by  word  and  example.  The  author's  sketches  of  children  asleep  or  at 
play,  in  action  or  repose,  are  so  deftly  handled  and,  in  the  main,  with 
such  authentic  charm,  that  she  can  but  be  an  excellent  and  sympa- 
thetic guide.  Her  easy,  economical  method  of  statement  is  based  on 
accurate  observation  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  draughtsmanship. 
Besides  whole  figures  and  heads,  details  of  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  hands, 
feet,  and  comparative  proportion  are  brought  to  the  reader's  notice. 
Fluently  and  significantly,  Priscilla  Pointer's  work  reveals  that  un- 
mistakable love  of  children,  which  she  rightly  extols  as  necessary  to  all 
adventuring  in  a  genre  too  often  sentimentalized,  when  not  brutalized, 
by  a  lack  of  proper  understanding. — R. 

VALSE  DES  FLEURS 
A  Day  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  a  Ball  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  1868 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  Price  5s.  net.) 

KNOW  arithmetic  and  Russia  is  yours.  So  say  the  economists. 
Mr.  Sitwell  has  a  better  way.  He  whirls  you  into  wisdom 
through  the  pageantry  of  Petersburg  amidst  Giant  Tsars,  Court 
Arabs,  Palaces  and  Skorokhods;  Orange  Trees,  Uniforms,  Glittering 
Snow  and  Sweetmeats;  Malachite,  Lapis-lazuli  and  Tchaikowsky's 
Waltz.  1 1  is  ihe  only  way,  the  fairy-tale,  and  with  Mr.  Sitwell  you  have 
it  at  its  best. 

When  reason  has  been  forcibly  withheld  for,  let  us  say,  half-a-cen- 
tury,  there  is  little  wonder  that  we  in  England  and  America  still  see 
Russia  through  a  haze,  and  even  now  when  Fate  in  no  obscure  way 
says  'Now  or  Never'  there  is  a  certain  cussedness  in  some  quarters  to 
look  askance. 

Carl  Faberge,  the  Russian  goldsmith,  used  to  tell  this  story  against 
himself.  He  had  a  friend  called  John  living  on  the  Volga.  One  sum- 
mer, John  came  to  Petersburg  to  see  his  friend.  Said  Carl:  'For  the 
last  twenty  years,  you  have  sent  me  caviare  at  Christmas,  but  there  are 
other  things  in  Russia,  camels  for  example.'  Later  in  the  year  a  gaily- 


dressed  Kalmuck  arrived  in  Petersburg  and  bearing  a  letter  which  | 
read,  'My  dear  Carl,  You  asked  me  for  a  camel.  I  have  sent  you  one.'  | 
And  sure  enough,  standing  in  the  street  was  the  camel,  as  odd  a  sight 
as  if  it  were  in  Bond  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue. 

That  story  is  typically  Russian.  And  it  brings  out  the  difference 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Anglo-American  way  of  life.  The  Rus- 
sian begins  with  a  fairy-tale  and  ends  with  facts,  the  English  and 
American  begins  with  facts  and  ends  in  a  fairy-tale.  At  middle  dist- 
ance these  two  ways  meet.  To  say  more  would  be  to  leave  the  story 
on  an  unimaginative  note  and  that  for  all  true  Russians  would  be 
unforgivable. — H.C.B. 

MASKS  &  PUPPETS 
By  Dana  Saintsbury  Green 
(10s.  6d.  net) 

HOW  TO  DRAW  LOCOMOTIVES 
By  Paul  B.  Mann 
(2s.  6d.  net) 

(London  and  New  York:  Studio  Publications.  Illustrated) 

IFOR  one,  should  not  be  surprised  if  The  Studio's  'How  to  do  It' 
series  exercises  a  deep  influence  on  cultural  life.  Plenty  of  young 
folk,  and  older  folk,  too,  must  be  reading  these  pleasant  volumes,  assi- 
milating from  pictures  and  text  a  good  deal  more  than  they  know. 
The  'How  to  do  It'  books  are  no  mere  gossip  about  'Aht';  you  may 
say  that  they  do  not  gossip  at  all.  It  is  not  a  case  of  art  critics  writing 
about  other  folk's  business.  Here  are  practical  textbooks,  presenting 
the  essentials  of  each  subject  so  freshly  and  attractively  that  they  are 
bound  to  grow  into  the  public  consciousness.  Anyone  but  a  misan- 
thrope can  enjoy  Dana  Saintsbury  Green's  Masks  &  Puppets.  More 
than  thirty  full  years  must  have  elapsed  since  I  tried  an  inefficient 
hand  at  something  in  the  nature  of  this  little  craft,  but  the  author 
does  much  to  persuade  me  that  I  have  missed  a  good  deal  in  the 
interval. 

For  'masks'  here  read  puppet-faces;  and  so  on  to  puppets  them-  i) 
selves,  both  the  glove-sort  slipped  over  the  hand,  and  the  string-sort  w 
worked  from  the  'flies.'  If  there  is  anything  the  author  does  not  know  ■' 
about  making  and  playing  these  puppets,  I  cannot  detect  it.  How  on  ■ 
earth  a  book  like  this  could  be  written  without  once  mentioning  our  1 
old  friends  Punch  and  Judy  is  beyond  me,  unless  it  is  that  the  author  i 
thinks  we  have  heard  enough  of  them.  Anyhow,  we  cannot  read  this  3 
delightful  book  without  being  conscious  of  their  presence  off-stage,  t 
though  many  of  the  newer  types  illustrated  are  distinctly  effective.  ] 

Paul  B.  Mann's  How  to  draw  Locomotives  belongs  to  a  parallel — the  i 
'How  to  Draw' — series.  It  should  be  a  sheer  joy  to  any  youngster 
crazy  about  trains,  and  a  useful  standby  for  a  practising  illustrator 
confronted  with  an  awkward  assignment.  Not  all  of  us  know  the  : 
'points'  of  a  locomotive;  but  Mr.  Mann  has  been  an  engineering 
draughtsman  and  can  tell  us  how  to  set  about  them.  His  precise  and  ; 
on  the  whole  literal  method  is  primarily  concerned  with  a  correct 
delineation  of  the  obvious  technicalities  of  various  types  of  locomo-  - 
tive,  British,  Canadian,  American.  This  is  tackling  matters  from  the 
right  end,  and  not  until  a  student  has  mastered  Mr.  Mann's  advice  i 
need  he  trouble  his  head  over  questions  of  forming  an  individual 
style.  If  that  is  in  him,  it  will  come  out  all  right.  There  is  seldom  i 
any  harm  learning  to  walk  before  trying  to  run.— F.G.R. 

THE  Oxford  University  Press  has  just  issued  a  second  series  of 
four  little  books  of  War  Pictures  by  British  Artists  made  by  artists 
working  under  the  official  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Information 
Artists'  Advisory  Committee.  The  new  titles  are:  (1)  Women:  Intro- 
duction by  Dame  Laura  Knight,  R.A.;  (2)  Production:  Introduction 
by  Cecil  Beaton;  (3)  Soldiers:  Introduction  by  Captain  William 
Coldstream;  (4)  Air  Raids:  Introduction  by  Stephen  Spender.  Each 
contains  fifty  well-produced  collotype  plates  from  works  by  artists 
specially  chosen  for  their  skill  in  the  recording  of  war  episodes  and 
activities  in  those  spheres  most  suited  to  their  talents.  All  the  pic- 
tures are  new,  and  show  a  marked  advance  in  general  on  those  of 
previous  efforts.  The  price  of  each  book  is  is.  6d. — X. 
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By  T.  P.  GREIG 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS,  AND  PRINTS 

THE  art  of  Birket  Foster,  a  member  of  an  old  north-country 
Quaker  family,  who,  as  a  youth,  contributed  to  the  early  num- 
bers of  Punch,  won  great  favour  at  Christie's  on  September 
1 7th,  when  the  collection  of  modern  pictures  and  drawings  formed 
by  the  late  Colonel  Sir  William  Thomlinson,  of  The  Green,  Seaton 
Carew,  West  Hartlepool,  came  under  the  hammer.  This  success  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  owing  to  the  fact  that  forty-five  water-colour 
drawings  by  him  were  offered — the  general  feeling  in  the  auction 
room  being  that  such  a  number  of  works  would  be  a  severe  test  in 
these  days,  even  for  his  undoubted  popularity.  The  Thomlinson  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  consisting  of  144  lots,  brought  a  total  of  £20,600. 
Of  this  sum  the  forty-five  Birket  Foster  drawings  realized  £11, 798  1 7s. 
The  more  notable  of  these  included  A  Summer  Landscape:  children  play- 
ing on  a  fallen  tree  (11 J  X  25  in.),  which  changed  hands  at  £945; 
Water  Lilies:  two  boys  in  a  punt  gathering  a  water  lily,  with  a  girl  seated  on 
a  bank  (17^  X  14^  in.),  £861 ;  The  Sheep  Fold  (13  X  27J  in.),  £840; 
Windsor  Lock,  with  the  Castle  seen  in  the  background  (13!-  X  28  in.),  £819; 
The  Ferry:  Sunset  (17^  X  353-  in.),  £777;  Near  Dalmally,  Argyllshire 
(29I  X  42I  in.),  £714 — this  cost  £577  10s.  in  1909;  The  Cottage  Door: 
three  children,  one  peeling  an  apple,  another  standing  holding  a  broom  (g|-  x 
7§  in . ) ,  £504;  A  Woodland  Scene:  a  girl  with  ducks  near  a  pond  (17!  X 
14  in.),  £441 ;  Gathering  Lilac  (14  X  10  in.),  £420;  The  Old  Old  Story 
(9i  x  7s  m0>  £336;  Streatley-on-Thames  (8  x  12^  in.),  £294;  and 
Durham:  the  Cathedral  in  the  background  (5J  x  5^  in.),  £126.  Water- 
colour  drawings  by  the  Newcastle  artist  T.  M.  Richardson  also  won 
great  auction  favour — forty-four  of  them  made  a  total  of  £5,617. 
Among  those  to  be  noted  are:  Dietz  on  the  River  Lam,  i8yi,  which 
fetched  £357;  Foot  of  Loch  Katrine,  Perth- 
shire, 1881,  £304  1  os.;  The  Entrance  to  the 
Path  of  the  Awe,  Argyllshire,  i8jo,  £294; 
The  End  of  a  Day's  Shooting,  Benderagh  River, 
Garvoch  near  Loch  Maree,  Ross-shire,  i88j, 
£283  1  os. ;  Val  di  Noto,  near  Scordia, 
Sicily,  1868,  £273;  Ardshonnel  Castle,  Loch 
Au.%  Argyllshire,  i86g,  £273;  and  Near 
Amalfi,  1858,  £252.  Water-colour  drawings 
by  other  artists  in  the  Thomlinson  collec- 
tion included  The  Hayfield,  by  David  Cox, 
1838,  which  fetched  £651;  and  The  Meet- 
ing °f  the  Wye  and  the  Severn:  Chepstow  Castle 
in  the  mid-distance,  by  Copley  Fielding, 
£336;  while  an  oil-painting  The  Water 
Meadows,  by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  1895,  made 
£294.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  September 
24th,  The  Peasant's  Song,  by  the  Austrian 
painter  F.  G.  Waldmuller,  who  began  his 
career  of  drawing  bonbons  or  by  making 
boxes,  realized  £420;  A  View  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  Venice,  by  Canaletto,  £504;  A  Glass 
of  Wine,  grapes  and  other  objects  of  still  life, 
on  a  table,  by  Jan  van  de  Velde,  on  panel, 
signed  and  dated  1643,  £267  10s. ;  a  por- 
trait of  Madame  Victoire,  daughter  of  Louis 
XV,  in  embroidered  dress,  by  J.  M.  Nat- 
l'er;  £l99  1  os.;  London  Bridge  from  the  Sur- 
rey side,  with  boats  and  figures,  by  H.  Sattler, 
signed  and  dated  1838,  £199  10s.;  The 
Undercliff,  Bath,  by  W.  R.  Sickert,  £147; 
and  Dover  Harbour,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer, 
■923,  £157  1  os.  Again,  on  October  8th,        chelsea  figure  of 
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J.  Baptiste,  brought  £315;  a  portrait  of  Miss  Lucy  Lowndes,  in  a  white- 
dress  and  mauve  cloak,  by  Hoppner,  £131  5s.;  Under  the  Mistletoe 
Bough,  by  F.  Wheatley,  £252;  The  Introduction,  by  F.  Andreotti, 
£225  15s.;  a  small  panel  by  G.  de  Nittis,  Place  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  after  the 
Commune,  £120  15s.;  Constantinople,  by  F.  Ziem,  £147;  and  The 
Lagoons,  Venice,  with  shipping,  on  panel,  by  the  same  artist,  £168.  The 
famous  Holford  sale  of  May,  1928,  when  £364,000  was  realized  in  a 
single  afternoon,  was  recalled  at  Christie's  on  October  29th,  when  a 
huge  rendering  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  called  ''Testa  de 
Ferro,'  by  Sir  Antonio  Mor,  came  under  the  hammer.  In  the  furore 
of  the  1928  sale  it  brought  £3,900.  It  now  sold  for  only  £577  10s.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  sale  now  under  review,  a  small  J.  van  Goyen 
panel,  a  river  scene,  with  windmill,  buildings  and  boats,  sold  for 
£525;  5/(7/  Life  on  a  Table:  a  nautilus  cup,  wine  glasses,  a  fruit  pie  and 
other  objects,  by  W.  C.  Heda,  also  on  panel,  £304  10s. ;  and  Shipping 
off  a  Jetty,  by  C.  M.  Powell,  1820,  £136  103. 

The  small,  but  choice,  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings  by  old 
masters  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn,  K.C.,  fetched  a  total 
of  £5,064  at  Sotheby's  on  October  13th.  A  complete  set  of  19  proofs 
of  Diirer's  woodcuts  representing  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  sold  for  £640; 
other  prints  by  the  same  artist  included  The  Knight,  Death  and  the 
Devil,  before  the  horizontal  scratch  across  the  rock-peak  and  thorn- 
bush,  which  fetched  £360;  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  £110; 
and  an  early  impression  of  Adam  and  Eve,  £92.  The  top  price  of  the 
session,  however,  was  the  £840  given  for  an  only  state  of  Rembrandt's 
The  Three  Trees;  a  second  state  of  his  Ephraim  Bonus  made  £295;  a 
second  state  of  Rembrandt  leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill,  £135;  a  third  state  of 
The  Three  Gabled  Cottages,  £150;  an  only  state  of  Landscape  with  a 
Cottage  and  Dutch  Haybarn,  £155;  a  fifth  state,  on  japan  paper,  of 
Lieven  Willemsz  van  Coppenol,  £135;  and  a 
second  state  of  Three  Heads  of  Women,  one 
asleep,  £110.  An  impression  of  Lucas  van 
Leyden's  Susannah  and  the  Elders  changed 
hands  at  £76;  and  £58  was  given  for  his 
The  Dance  of  the  Magdalen.  On  October 
27th,  a  portrait  of  The  Artist,  in  red  dress, 
holding  a  palette  and  brushes,  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  made  £230;  a  river  scene, 
with  figures  on  a  road  in  the  foreground, 
and  a  far-reaching  view  across  the  plain 
in  the  distance,  by  Philips  de  Koninck, 
£660;  a  scene  in  a  Dutch  city  at  sunset,  in 
the  foreground  two  people  fishing  from  a 
boat,  by  Aert  van  der  Neer,  on  panel, 
£600;  a  portrait  of  a  child,  wearing  a 
plumed  hat  and  with  a  bird  perched  on 
its  raised  left  hand,  by  N.  Maes,  £145;  a 
family  group,  father,  mother  and  boy, 
with  a  dog  on  a  garden  terrace,  by  Caspar 
Netscher,  £170;  a  landscape  in  the  Vene- 
tian Lagoon,  with  figures,  by  Guardi, 
£270;  The  Conversion  of  St.  Bavon,  by 
Rubens,  on  panel,  £230;  a  wooded  land- 
scape, with  cattle  on  a  road,  by  S.  van 
Ruisdael,  £135;  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a 
blue  slashed  dress,  adorned  with  pearls,  by 
Allan  Ramsay,  signed  and  dated  748, 
£144;  and  a  small  seapiece,  A  Gale  q  Wind, 
on  panel,  by  W.  van  de  Velde,  £ioc 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  October 
7th,   The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with 
THE  doctor  from  the        Angels,  on  panel,  by  an  artist  of  the 
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TO  be  sold  at  SOTHEBY'S        Cologne  School,  went  lor  £194  5s.;  while 
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£105  was  given  for  Howard  Robin- 
son's The  Prince  of  Wales  congratulat- 
ing Jimmy  Wilde  after  his  Fight  with 
Benny  Lynch  —  the  purchaser  was 
Jimmy  Wilde  himself. 


FURNITURE  AND 
ART  OBJECTS 


Ti 


THE  SUTTON  CUP,  ROCK  CRYS- 
TAL &  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTS 
1S73  :  COLLECTION,  THE  LATE 
SIR  JOHN  NOBLE  :  CHRISTIE'S 


HE  first  of  Christie's  sales  to 
be  noted  is  that  of  the  contents 
of  Hall  Place,  Bexley,  Kent,  belong- 
ing to  the  late  May,  Countess  of 
Limerick,  which  took  place  on 
August  9th,  and  seven  following 
sale  days.  The  1636  lots  offered 
reached  a  total  of  about  £28,000; 
and,  by  the  will  of  Lady  Limerick, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  major 
part  of  the  contents  are  bequeathed 
towards  the  restoration  of  Coventry 
Cathedral.  The  more  notable  prices 
included  £157  10s.  for  five  pairs  of 
silk  curtains  with  brocade  borders; 
£220  1  os.  for  a  panel  of  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  tapestry,  woven 
with  figures  in  the  gardens  of  a 
palace;  £210  for  a  seventeenth- 
century  Flemish  panel,  showing 
figures  in  a  courtyard;  £147  for 
a  Jacobean  oak  centre  table,  on 
square  tapering  legs;  £141  15s.  for 
a  Chippendale  winged  armchair, 
on  mahogany  cabriole  legs,  slightly  carved,  terminating  in  hoof  feet; 
£120  15s.  for  a  French  fourteenth-century  carved  stone  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child;  £210  for  a  Charles  II  red  lacquer  cabinet,  decorated 
with  Chinese  landscapes  and  figures  in  black  and  gold,  on  carved  gilt- 
wood  stand;  and£i4i  15s. for  an  oak  bedstead,  with  bulbous  supports, 
carved  with  rosettes  and  fluting,  the  head  carved  with  initials  and  the 
date  161 3.  Christie's  first  furniture  sale  of  the  1 943-44  season  (at  Derby 
House),  took  place  on  September  16th,  when  nearly  £6,000  was 
realized.  A  set  of  eighteen  walnut  chairs  and  two  armchairs,  of  Queen 
Anne  design,  the  seats  covered  with  red  velvet,  made  £441 ;  a  pair  of 
winged  armchairs,  upholstered  in  red  velvet,  on  walnut  cabriole  legs 
and  ball-and-claw  feet,  £120  15s.;  a  stuffed  settee  and  two  armchairs, 
covered  in  green  and  white  striped  silk,  with  white  and  gold  frame- 
works, £210;  and  a  mahogany  dressing-table,  of  Sheraton  design, 
with  folding  top  enclosing  divisions  and  two  drawers  below,  £189. 
On  September  23rd,  a  few  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain  included  a 
Yung  Ch'eng  eggshell  saucer  dish,  enamelled  with  cocks  and  flowers 
on  white  ground  with  green  trellis  border  and  ruby  back,  which 
changed  hands  at  £136  10s. ;  and  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  famille-verte 
saucer  dishes,  decorated  with  ladies  and  boys  on  a  terrace,  on  white 
ground,  £152  5s.  A  pewter  dish,  with  boss  in  the  centre  enamelled 
with  the  Arms  of  Charles  II  and  cypher  OR.,  fetched  £46  4s.;  eight 
Regency  mahogany  armchairs,  with  fluted  arms  and  legs  and  cane- 
work  seats,  £147;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (17  ft.  6  in.  X  13  ft.),  with  an 
arabesque  design,  on  ivory  ground,  £252;  and  on  October  7th,  eight 
walnut  armchairs,  of  Queen  Anne  design,  the  backs  and  legs  carved 
with  shells,  and  the  seats  upholstered  in  striped  green  silk,  on  lions' 
claw  feet,  made  £241  10s.  Five  days  later,  a  set  of  three  Chelsea  por- 
celain figures  representing  Erato,  Apollo  and  Clio,  on  plinths  encrusted 
with  flowers  modelled  by  Roubiliac,  on  white  and  gold  scroll  pedes- 
tals, cost  a  buyer  £168;  a  Paris  porcelain  dessert  service  (fifty-nine 
pieces),  by  Feuillet,  painted  with  flowers  in  apple-green  borders 
richly  gilt,  £189;  a  small  upright  secretaire,  of  Louis  XVI  design, 
with  fall-down  front,  mounted  with  a  panel  of  Japanese  lacquer,  with 
ormolu  columns  at  the  sides,  £372  15s.;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  knee- 
hole  table,  with  seven  drawers,  a  slide  and  a  cupboard,  £147;  a 


Louis  XV  marquetry  table,  with  drawer  and  writing  slide,  inlaid  with 
flowers  and  trelliswork  on  a  kingwood  ground  £152  5s.;  and  a  Per- 
sian carpet  (22  ft.  10  in.  x  13  ft.  8  in.),  with  an  intricate  design  on  a 
dark  blue  ground,  with  buff,  red  and  blue  border,  £252.  A  Wor- 
cester tea  service  (twenty-nine  pieces)  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period,  circa 
1760,  painted  with  exotic  birds  and  insects  in  panels  with  gilt  borders 
on  a  yellow-scale  ground,  sold  for  £336  at  Christie's  on  October  1 5th. 
In  the  same  sale  a  set  of  three  late  seventeenth-century  panels,  Flem- 
ish tapestry,  woven  with  animals  and  birds  in  woody  landscapes,  i 
realized  £388  ros.;  and  a  Persian  carpet  (16  ft.  10  in.  X  12  ft.),  with  I 
red  and  blue  medallions  and  branches  of  flowers  on  a  cream  ground,  \ 
with  striped  red,  blue  and  cream  border,  £273.  A  total  of  over  \ 
£10,000  was  recorded  for  the  old  French  furniture,  decorative  ob- J 
jects  and  porcelain,  belonging  to  Viscountess  Harcourt,  on  October  J 
2 1st.  The  highest  price,  £756,  was  paid  for  a  Chinese  porcelain 
famille-noire  vase,  of  tall  oviform  shape,  enamelled  with  flowers,  em-  \ 
blematic  of  the  four  seasons  in  green,  aubergine,  yellow  and  white,  of; 
the  K'ang  Hsi  period;  a  pair  of  Sevres  gros-bleu  vases  and  covers,  of  ij 
tazza  shape,  mounted  with  Louis  XVI  ormolu  borders,  and  handles  \ 
formed  as  twisted  cords,  made  £304  10s. ;  a  Venice  dinner  service  > 
(about  181  pieces),  painted  with  sprays  and  festoons  of  flowers  in, 
colours  on  a  white  ground,  £385  10s. ;  a  pair  of  Dresden  figures  of  a  | 
man  and  woman  in  Chinese  costume,  mounted  on  Louis  XV  ormolu  ■■ 
square  plinths,  £157  10s.;  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu  candelabra,  - 
with  scroll  branches  for  three  lights  each,  chased  with  foliage,  £168;  1 
a  pair  of  oval  lacquer  panels  inlaid  with  vases  of  flowers  in  tinted  1 
mother-o'-pearl,  in  Louis  XV  ormolu  frames,  £136  10s. ;  a  French  9 
marble  figure  of  a  nude  girl,  seated  on  rockwork,  after  Falconet,  £136  ' 
1  os.;  a  Louis  XV  bracket  clock,  with  movement  by  Guilleaume  Gille  a  \ 
Paris,  in  a  case  painted  with  flowers  on  a  green  ground,  £126;  a  pair 
of  Louis  XVI  encoignures,  each  enclosed  by  one  door,  the  panels  in-  1 
laid  with  fluting  in  tulip  and  kingwood  (31  in.  wide),  £336;  four  gilt  , 
fauteuils,  of  Louis  XV  design,  covered  with  Aubusson  tapestry  woven  \ 
with  subjects  from  Aesop's  Fables,  £136  103.;  a  suite  of  furniture  (nine  J 
pieces),  with  gilt  frameworks  carved  with  flowers  in  the  Louis  XV 
taste,  upholstered  with  Gobelins  tapestry  worked  with  figure  subjects, 
after  Huet,  £378;  and  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  of  serpen-  1 
tine  shape,  with  two  drawers,  inlaid  with  trelliswork  in  tulip  and  « 
kingwood,  £210.  On  October  27th  and  28th,  a  pair  of  Chinese  por-  < 
celain  figures  of  kylins,  enamelled  with  green  and  aubergine,  on 
oblong  pedestals,  sold  for  £110  5s.;  a  Regency  cabinet,  with  folding  1 
glass  doors  at  the  top,  drawer  in  the  centre  forming  secretaire,  and  r 
doors  below  enclosing  drawers  and  shelves,  the  whole  veneered  with 
zebra-wood  and  mounted  with  Egyptian  busts,  etc.,  £183  15s.;  a  j 
Sheraton  mahogany  sideboard,  with  shaped  front,  veneered  with  f 
panels  of  satinwood  and  inlaid  with  sprays  of  foliage,  £105;  six  Chip-  a 
pendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  vase-shaped  centres  to  the  backs,  on  1 
straight  legs  with  fretwork  corner  brackets,  the  seats  covered  with 
striped  red  horsehair,  £273;  another  set,  the  backs  pierced  with 
Gothic  ornament,  on  straight  legs,  the  seats  with  similar  upholstering,  - 
£24  1  os.;  four  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs,  with  shield-shaped  . 
backs,  on  carved  tapering  legs,  the  seats  covered  with  blue  leather,  - 
£l73  5s-!  a  set  of  six,  with  seats  upholstered  with  green  velvet,  £304 
1  os. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  pedestal  writing-table,  of  serpentine 
shape,  with  seven  drawers,  £189;  and  a  Louis  XV  tulipwood  cabinet, 
with  folding  writing  slide,  drawer  and  cupboards  below  and  cabinet 
at  the  back  enclosed  by  tambour  panels,  £157  10s. 

Sotheby's  opened  their  1943-44  season  on  October  1st  with  a  sale  • 
of  miscellaneous  properties,  when  a  Kirman  carpet  (13  ft.  7  in.  X 
9  ft.  7  in.)  with  a  pale  brown  field,  woven  with  a  barbed  floral  pole 
medallion  within  crimson  spandrels,  brought  £205;  a  Meshed  carpet 
(11  ft.  7  in.  x  8  ft.  5  in.),  with  a  bold  red  and  pale-blue  pole 
medallion  on  a  dark-blue  floral  field,  £145;  a  Turcoman  carpet  (9  ft. 
x  7  ft.),  the  wine-coloured  field  of  velvet  texture  woven  with  octagons 
in  four  rows  bisected  by  black  lines  and  enriched  with  ivory,  £125; 
and  a  Chinese  carpet  (13  ft.  7  in.  X  12  ft.  10  in.)  with  a  pale-buff 
field,  woven  with  attractive  floral  medallions,  £110.  Included  in  the 
sale  of  Sir  George  Mounsey's  well-known  collection  of  Oriental  rugs 
and  carpets,  on  October  15th,  was  a  rare  sixteenth-century  'so-called 
Damascus'  rug  (6  ft.  2  in.  X  4  ft.  10  in.)  with  a  red  field  woven  with 
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a  red  and  pale-bluc  octagonal  medallion  with  geometric,  and  foliate 
motifs  in  green,  pale-bluc,  yellow  and  red.  This  was  purchased  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  £270;  while  the  National  Art-Col- 
lections Fund  paid  £180  for  an  cightccnth-century  Anatolian  carpet 
(13  ft.  1  in.  X  3  ft.  7  in.),  woven  with  eleven  rows  of  houses  between 
flowering  trees,  etc.,  which  has  since  been  presented  to  the  same 
Museum.  A  sixteenth-century  Ispahan  rug  (6  ft.  4  in.  X  4  ft.  8  in.), 
with  an  old-rose  field,  woven  in  various  colours  with  lotus  flower- 
heads,  etc.,  made  £155;  a  sixteenth-century  North-West  Persian  rug 
(5  ft.  X  7  ft.  10  in.)  worked  with  a  large  central  green  medallion 
ornamented  with  foliate  motifs  in  colours,  £480;  an  Oushak  carpet 
(16  ft.  6  in.  X  8  ft.),  woven  with  a  typical  central  medallion,  etc., 
£280;  a  sixteenth— seventeenth-century  Asia  Minor  rug  (9  ft.  6  in.  X 
5  ft.  4  in.),  the  ivory  field  woven  alternately  with  stylized  leaf  or 
'bird'  motifs  and  bouquets  of  flowers,  £300;  and  a  sixteenth-century 
Asia  Minor  carpet  of  the  so-called  Siebenburger  type  (7  ft.  7  in.  X 
13  ft.  5  in.),  worked  on  a  pink  field  with  large  flower-head  medallions 
forming  a  central  star-shaped  motif  in  colours,  £450.  Furniture  and 
art  objects,  from  other  sources,  offered  on  the  same  day  included  a  life- 
size  crystal  carving  of  a  human  skull,  whic  received  a  final  bid  of 
£340 — the  only  other  life-size  crystal  skull  recorded  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  A  Louis  XV  writing-table  in  kingwood,  the  top  serpentine- 
shaped  and  lined  with  tooled  gilt  leather,  the  frieze  fitted  with  three 
drawers  decorated  with  floral  sprays  in  marquetry  banded  with  rose- 
wood, on  four  scrolled  supports  terminating  in  ormolu  scrolled  toes, 
changed  hands  at  £580.  On  October  22nd,  a  Bloor  Derby  part  dinner 
service  (115  pieces),  painted  with  named  flowers  within  rich  blue 
borders  and  gadroon  rims  in  white  and  gold,  fetched  £105;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  dressing  chest,  of  serpentine  form,  supported  on 
a  moulded  plinth  with  ogee  feet,  £170;  and  a  set  of  six  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  chairs,  on  moulded  tapering  legs  and  plain  stretchers, 
£130.  Finally,  on  October  29th,  a  long-case  clock,  movement  by 
George  Margetts,  in  a  finely  figured  mahogany  case  with  fluted  pillars, 
the  face  with  numerous  astronomical  and  other  dials,  sold  for  £200; 
a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  suite,  comprising  eight  fauteuils  in  French 
taste,  with  upholstered  shield-shaped  backs  and  serpentine-fronted 
seats,  supported  on  slender  shaped  cabriole  legs,  and  an  upholstered 
settee  with  shaped  back,  covered  in  green  taffeta,  on  four  scrolled 
legs,  £340;  a  finely  knotted  "ilk  Kashan  carpet  (19  ft.  6  in.  x  12  ft. 
9  in.),  with  a  red  pole  medallion  on  a  grey  field,  £400;  a  Kirman 
carpet  (16  ft.  X  1 1  ft.  9  in.),  the  apricot  field  woven  with  red,  blue 
and  ivory  medallions,  £285;  and  an  Anatolian  silk  'hunting'  carpet 
(14  ft.  3  in.  X  9  ft.  3  in.),  £250. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  September  15th,  a  greywood  and  in- 
laid mother-o'-pearl  bedroom  suite  of  five  pieces  sold  for  £341  5s.; 
and  a  mahogany  bergere  suite,  comprising  a  settee  and  a  pair  of  easy 
chairs,  with  eight  cushions,  upholstered  in  old  rose  velvet,  £183  15s. 
On  September  22nd,  a  figured  walnut  bedroom  suite  (five  pieces) 
fetched  £315;  and,  on  October  13th,  a  walnut  and  lacquered  bed- 
room suite  (nine  pieces),  decorated  in  the  Chinese  taste,  made  £252 ; 
while,  on  October  27th,  a  set  of  fourteen  Dutch  walnut  chairs,  with 
vase-shaped  splats,  loose  seats  in  green  plush,  on  carved  cabriole  sup- 
ports and  ball-and-claw  feet,  fetched  £1 19  14s. 

Keen  bidding  in  a  two-day  sale  of  modern  furniture  and  carpets 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  total  of  £23,500  being  recorded. 


SILVER 

IN  the  first  of  the  season's  silver  sales  at  Christie's,  on  September 
2 1st,  a  bleeding  bowl,  with  flat  pierced  handle,  1685,  maker's  mark 
S.T.  monogram,  weighing  6  oz.  12  dwt.,  brought  £80;  a  cylindrical 
caster,  the  top  pierced  with  horizontal  bands,  1 704,  no  maker's  mark 
given  (5  oz.  7  dwt.),  £54;  a  plain  octagonal  tea  caddy,  with  sliding 
dome  top,  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  by  John  Farnell,  1715  (7  oz. 
2  dwt.),  £40;  and  a  tankard,  with  flat  cover  and  corkscrew  thumb- 
piece,  engraved  with  a  fountain  and  palm  trees  in  the  Chinese  taste, 
1691  (gross  weight  22  oz.  14  dwt.),  £72.  On  October  13th,  a  plain 
cream  ewer,  with  scroll  handle,  1729  (2  oz.  13  dwt.),  fetched  £13; 
a  plain  saucepan  and  cover,  1810  (gross  weight  11  oz.),  £54;  and  a 


set  of  four  table  candlesticks,  with  fluted  stems  and  circular  plinths, 
by  Wakelin  and  Taylor,  1784  and  1 785;  and  a  pair  of  candelabra,  en 
suite,  with  branches  for  two  lights  each,  by  the  same,  1781  ('weight  not 
given),  £290.  Again,  on  October  19th,  a  plain  tankara,  with  domed 
cover  and  fluted  thumbpicce,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  17 15  (23  oz.  10 
dwt.),  brought  £74;  a  spoon,  with  lion  sejant  top,  1578,  maker's 
mark  a  mullet  and  a  pellet,  £52;  a  plain  tankard,  with  domed  cover  and 
fluted  thumbpicce,  by  Nathanial  Locke,  1 713  (21  oz.  9  dwt.),  £92;  an- 
other, with  flat  cover  and  bifurcated  thumbpiece,  the  borders  reeded, 
1667,  maker's  mark  S.R.  with  cinquefoil  below  (20  oz.  2  dwt.),  £105; 
a  circular  dish,  with  fluted  and  escalloped  border,  engraved  with  a 
monogram,  1 7 1 3  (10  oz.  17  dwt.),  £48;  another,  nearly  similar,  en- 
graved with  a  crest,  by  William  Williamson,  Dublin,  about  1735  (15  oz. 
5  dwt.),  £115;  a  pair  of  George  I  table  candlesticks,  with  baluster 
stems  and  moulded  octagonal  plinths  (30  oz.  15  dwt.),  £135;  and  a 
German  silver-gilt  pine-apple  cup  and  cover,  by  Hans  Keller,  Nurem- 
berg, about  1580  (17  oz.  12  dwt.),  £80.  A  small  collection  belonging 
to  Viscountess  Harcourt,  sold  on  October  26th,  included  a  cup  and 
cover,  decorated  with  straps  in  low  relief,  the  handles  chased  with 
rosette  ornaments,  by  John  Wisdom,  1707  (79  oz.),  which  found  a 
buyer  at  £500;  a  circular  toilet  box,  with  sunk  panels  round  the  sides, 
the  cover  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  by  Charles  Kandler,  1727  (15 
oz.  16  dwt.),  £200;  a  tazza,  engraved  with  a  fountain  and  branches 
in  the  Chinese  taste,  1684,  maker's  mark  R  (22  oz.),  £370;  a  plain 
porringer,  with  shaped  sides,  the  handles  moulded  with  caryatid  fig- 
ures, 1658,  maker's  mark  R.F.  with  Jive  pellets  in  a  heart  (24  oz.),  £140; 
a  porringer  and  cover,  with  shaped  sides  embossed  and  chased  with 
flowers,  fruit  and  foliage,  and  with  scroll  handles  surmounted  by 
busts,  1660,  maker's  mark  R.D.  with  fleur-de-lys  below  (24  oz.  10  dwt.), 
£185;  a  plain  square  waiter,  with  raised  borders  and  rounded  cor- 
ners, 1728  (4  oz.  3  dwt.),  £26;  a  silver-gilt  seal  box,  chased  with  a 
portrait  of  George  IV,  1820,  fitted  as  an  inkstand  with  cut-glass  ink- 
pot (23  oz.  15  dwt.),  £100;  and  a  toy  tankard  and  cover,  and  a  tazza, 
1702,  £34.  From  other  sources  came  a  pair  of  vase-shaped  ice  pails, 
liners  and  stands,  chased  with  Bacchanalian  figures,  with  goat's  head 
handles,  by  J.  Preedy,  1803  (323  oz.),  which  brought  £260;  and  a 
silver-gilt  helmet-shaped  cream  jug, 
the  lip  engraved  with  strap  work 
and  the  lower  part  chased  with 
festoons  of  flowers,  on  thiee  lions' 
masks  and  claw  feet,  by  Peter  Ar- 
chambo,  1733  (12  oz.  16  dwt.),  £105. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  October  14th, 
£300  was  bid  for  a  tankard,  the 
centre  of  the  flat  lid  slightly  raised 
and  with  heavy  half-beaded  thumb- 
piece,  on  narrow  reeded  foot,  1668, 
maker's  mark  R.S.  between  mullets 
(32  oz.) ;  a  collection  of  138  toddy 
ladles  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  sold  in  twelve 
separate  lots,  brought  £1 15;  a  two- 
handled  porringer,  the  base  chased 
in  relief  with  tulips  and  foliage,  the 
handles  of  rustic  form,  1678,  maker's 
mark  R.N.  (3  oz.  14  dwt.),  £40;  a 
pair  of  circular  salt  cellars,  on  scroll 
feet,  by  Aug.  Courtauld,  1730,  and 
another  pair,  matching,  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  1736  (15  oz.),  with  glass 
liners  and  four  spoons,  1784,  £92; 
a  pair  of  circular  soup  tureens  and 
covers,  on  domed  foot  and  with 
rustic  handles,  by  Paul  Storr,  1816- 
17  (221  oz.),  £170;  a  tea  service 
(six  pieces),  of  squat  circular  shape, 
chased  with  a  band  geometrical 

ornament,  181  o— 1 1(1 23  oz.), £  1 40 ;  SALX  OF  crystal  &  silver- 
an  eighteenth-century  Irish  (Dub-  GILT  =  'THE  stonyhurst  salt; 
lin^i  coffee  pot,  the  plain  tapering      sir  john  noble  :  Christie's 
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body  with  a  domed  lid  and  swan-neck  spout  (24  oz.),  £75;  a  lemon 
strainer,  with  a  light  gadroon  edge  and  a  loop  handle,  by  William 
Plummer,  1768  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  £11;  another,  of  circular  shape,  with 
two  handles  pierced  in  a  foliate  design,  by  John  Goode,  1720  (2  oz. 
5  dwt.),  £40;  and,  on  October  21st,  a  miniature  tea  and  coffee  set 
(nine  pieces),  and  a  model  of  a  fire  grate,  all  by  Aug.  Courtauld,  1708, 
together  with  four  circular  bowls,  about  1710,  maker's  mark  J.C., 
made  £86;  a  coffee  pot  of  flattened  pear  shape,  on  an  oval  gadroon 
foot,  the  domed  lid  with  a  knob  finial,  1750  (23  oz.),  £66;  and  a 
German  silver-gilt  wager  cup,  in  the  form  of  a  lady  in  a  full-length 
skirt,  by  Meinrad  Bauch  der  Altere,  about  1610  (13  oz.  3  dwt.),  £94. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  September  30th,  a  Russian  silver-gilt 
and  enamelled  tea  service  (seven  pieces),  weighing  33  oz.  gross, 
fetched  £74;  and  an  18-carat  gold  communion  set,  three  pieces,  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Tolley  (7  oz.),  sold  on 
behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  Fund,  brought  £90;  while  at  Puttick  and 
Simpson's,  on  September  1st,  a  globular  jug,  with  reeded  neck  and 
handle,  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  1683,  maker's  mark  I.S.  with 
a  star  between  two  pellets  (8  oz.),  realized  £72;  and,  on  November  5th, 
a  fox-head  cup  (12  oz.  4  dwt.),  by  Paul  Storr,  1826  (engraved  with 
contemporary  inscription  relative  to  the  Mostyn  Hunt,  found  a  buyer 
ai-£Il5-  Other  prices  were  equally  satisfactory. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

SALES  in  this  section  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  little  of  rarity  has  appeared  under  the 
hammer.  A  feature  of  the  few  sales  that  have  taken 
place,  how<\  cr,  was  the  high  prices  paid  for  modern 
works.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  books  could  have  been 
purchased  cheaper  in  the  book  shops.  The  top  price 
at  Sotheby's  on  July  13th  and  14th,  £270,  was  given 
for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  T.  E.  Lawrence's 
Seven  Pillars  oj  Wisdom,  1926;  an  impression  of  the 
earliest  known,  and  possibly  the  first  edition,  of  George 
TurberviUe's  Tragical  Tales,  mostly  black  letter,  1587, 
fetched  £235;  an  uncut  edition  of  The  Works  oi G.  B. 
and  F.  Piranesi,  9  vols.,  1748-1778,  £130;  a  volume 
containing  the  1 57 1  edition  of  John  Vigo's  Workes 
of  Chirurgerie  (translated  by  Barth.  Traheron),  and 
The  Great  Herball,  1561,  both  black  letter,  £165; 
and  A  Voyage  Round  Great  Britain,  by  William  Daniell 
and  Richard  Ayton,  8  vols,  in  4,  with  308  coloured 
plates,  1814-1825,  £155.  Books  from  the  Ashen- 
dene  Press  (printed  on  vellum),  included  a  copy 


of  E.  Spenser's  Minor  Poems,  1925,  which  changed  hands  at  £135; 
William  Aldington's  translation  of  The  Golden  Asse  of  Apuleius,  1924, 
£105;  while  £80  was  paid  for  Malory's  Le  Morte  D' Arthur,  1913, 
printed  on  paper;  The  Doves  Press  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
1902;  The  English  Bible,  5  vols.,  1903-05,  and  Milton's  Areopagitica: 
a  speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicencd  printing  (on  vellum),  1907,  made 
£60,  £64,  and  £66  respectively;  and  the  copy  on  vellum  of  Words- 
worth's The  Prelude:  an  Autobiographical  Poem,  19 15,  £74.  The  Kelms- 
cott  Press  ordinary  edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  1896,  fetched  £205; 
and  the  Nonesuch  Press  The  Holy  Bible,  5  vols.,  1924-27,  £49.  A  first 
edition  of  George  Chapman's  The  Gentleman  Usher,  1606,  sold  for  £64; 
a  fourth  edition  of  C-  Mercator's  Atlas,  16 19,  £92;  and  Theatrum 
Orbis  Terrarum,  by 'Abraham  Ortelius,  1606,  £88.  The  more  notable 
lots  in  the  sale  on  July  26th  and  27th  included  another  copy  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence's  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  1926,  which  realized  £300;  Conies 
el  Nouvelles,  by  La  Fontaine,  2  vols.,  Fermiers  ge'ne'raux  edition,  1762, 
£68;  a  fifteenth-century  French  illuminated  manuscript  Book  of 
Hours:  Use  of  Rome  (129  leaves),  with  twelve  full-page  miniatures,  in 
an  eighteenth-century  French  red  morocco  binding,  £  1 35 ;  a  fifteenth- 
century  Flemish  Book  of  Hours:  Use  of  Paris  (141  leaves),  with  one  full- 
page  and  five  slightly  smaller  miniatures,  in  a  sixteenth-century  Paris- 
ian binding  of  brown  calf,  £105;  a  copy  oi  Armorial  des  Principales 
Maisons  et  Families  du  Royaum:,  2  vols.,  1757,  in  contemporary  decora- 
tive red  morocco  binding  by  P.  P.  Dubuisson,  £125;  Humanae  Salutis 
Alonumenta  B.  Ariae  Montani  Studio  Constructa  at  Decantata,  1580,  in  Paris- 
ian fanfare  binding  of  brown  morocco,  circa  1580,  £105;  Justinian's 
Institutionum  Libri  IV,  1574,  also  in  contemporary  Parisian  fanfare 
binding  of  brown  morocco,  £135;  Thomas  Sailly's  Thesaurus  Litania- 
rum  ac  Orationum  Sacer,  1598,  in  contemporary  Parisian  binding  of 
brown  calf  lavishly  gilt  with  medallion  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  upper 
cover,  and  on  the  lower  cover  a  medallion  of  the  Annunciation,  £105; 
and  a  volume  of  water-colour  drawings,  by  Isabella  Crathornc,  1 787, 
of  about  160  wild  flowers,  with  their  Latin  names,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
found  in  Yorkshire,  £65. 

At  Hodgson's,  on  October  28th,  a  first  edition  of  The  Historie  of 
Judith  in  Forme  of  a  Poeme,  penned  in  French  by  G.  Salust,  Englished  by  Tho. 
Hudson,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1584,  brought  £128 — this  had  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  vendor  for  a  few  pounds;  a  French  fif- 
teenth-century manuscript  Book  of  Hours:  Use  of  Paris  (120  leaves), 
with  twelve  full-page  and  five  smaller  miniatures,  and  initials  illu- 
minated throughout,  in  an  old  morocco  binding  with  silver  clasps, 
£124  (this  was  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross 
and  St.  John  Fund) ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  edition  of 
Chaucer's  Works,  1896,  made  £210. 


TI 


^HE  sale  of  the  well-known  collection  of  English  porcelain,  pot- 
tery, enamels,  furniture,  and  other  art  objects,  formed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Radford,  of  Lested  Lodge,  Hampstead,  attracted  large 
audiences  to  Sotheby's  on  November  3rd  and  two  following  days. 
The  total  for  the  442  lots  offered  reached  a  sum  of  £12,971  15s. 


A  DUTCH  CHALICE,  1600  :  AN  ELIZABETHAN  TAZZA.  1560. 
1618  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  NOBLE 


AND  A  TAMES  I  GOBLET  OF 
:  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S  NOV.  24 
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BY  AITOINTMENT  TO 
U.M.    QUEEN    MA  R  V 


JOHN  SPARKS  ltd 

Chinese    Works   of  Art 


Chinese  Mirror  Picture 
(One  of  a  pair) 

Ch'ien  Lung  Period,  1736-1795 
Sight  size  26|  inches  wide  by  16|  inches  high 


CHRISTMAS 

AN  INTERESTING  DISPLAY  OF  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN  OB  JETS  D'ART 
SUITABLE  FOR  INEXPENSIVE  REMEMBRANCES 


128,  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 

Telephone :    GROsvenor  2265 

11  XXIX 


^/reat  Traditions 

Every  age  lias  its  standards 
of  beaut//  in  times  of  war 
no  less  than  in  times  of 
peace.  To=day/  the  great 
traditions  of  generations  of 
beautiful  women  are 
erystalised  into  the  elegant 
simplicity  and  practical  chic 
which  find  expression  in  a 
coiffure  designed  by  Riche. 
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14,   HAY   HILL,    BERKELEY    SQUARE;     REG.  3368 


THE  NATIONAL 
ANTI-VIVISECTION  SOCIETY 

92  VICTORIA   ST.,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Director  and  Treasurer : 
R.  FIELDING-OULD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.A. 


ITS  POLICY: 

THE  SOOIETY  ADVOCATES  THE  TOTAL 
ABOLITION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TORTURE  OF 
ANIMALS  AND  SEEKS  TO  ATTAIN  THIS 
OBJECT   BY   EVERY   POSSIBLE  MEANS. 

THE  SOCIETY  SUPPORTS  ANY  AND  EVERY 
MEASURE  FOR  THE  AMELIORATION  OF 
THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
WHICH   ANIMALS    ARE  VIVISECTED. 

WE  ASK  YOUR  SUPPORT! 

Members'  Annual  Subscription,  10/-. 
Life  Membership,  £5. 

All  contributions,  however  small,  help  our  cause. 
Subscription  to  THE  ANIMALS'  DEFENDER,  the 
Organ  of  the  Society,  1/6  per  annum,  post  free. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

Telephone  :  Victoria  4705. 


OUR  CHILDREN— OUR  TREASURES 

Will  you  allow  one  of  YOUR  treasures 
to  be  exchanged  for  a  child's  life  ? 

Thousands  of  persecuted  children  are  waiting  to  be 
rescued.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  5,000  boys 
and  girls  have  been  salvaged  from  Nazi  lands  and  given 
a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  Palestine.  There  they  are  cared 
for  and  maintained  by  the  Children  and  Youth  Aliyah 
(Society  for  the  Immigration  of  Jewish  Boys  and  Girls 
into  Palestine). 

A  sale  of  works  of  art — paintings,  antique  silver,  china, 
jewellery,  furniture,  rare  books,  objets  d'art — is  being 
organised  to  help  forward  this  vital  work  of  rescue  and 
reconstruction. 

For  gifts  and  details  of  sale  please  communicate 
with  The  Arts  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth  Alivah,  Woburn  House.  London.  W.C.I. 

Patrons  :  Lady  Fitzgerald.  Mrs.  David  Gubbay. 
The  Rt.  Hon.' Lord  Melchett.  Mr.  James  A.  ~de 
Rothschild.  M.P.,  Mrs.  Meyer  Sassoon,  The 
Donager  Lady  Suaylhling.  Lady  W  ellesley. 


This  space  is  donated  bv  Dolores  (Hats)  Limited,  Silver 
House,  Beak  Street,  W.I. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1943 
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